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Henredon.  For  those  who  value  excellence: 


Furniture  becomes  an  art  form  in  Henredon's  Scene  Two 

collection.  It  is  sculptured,  sleek,  sophisticated; 

as  inviting  to  the  touch  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Fashioned  from 

satiny  ash  veneers  with  walnut  and  ebony  accents,  Scene  Two 

is  a  study  in  what  modern  technology mnd  advanced 
woodworking  skills  can  create  in  wood  and  glass.  To  explore 
these  designs  for  living,  dining  and  bedroom,  we  invite 
you  to  send  $.1(XJ  for  the  Scene  Two  catalog.  Xl^r^^^^^^^^^Y^ 
Henredon,  Dept.CU,  Morganton,  NC  28655.  [|t:l  II  CUvJI   I 
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Now:  Estee  Lauder 
and  today's  technology 
bring  you  super-rich  nourishment: 

Swiss 


Perform  in 
Extract 


Its  amazing  capabilities 
can  help  your  skin  look  better  instantly 


r3Ct!    Swiss  Performing  Extract  is  more  than  a  moisturizer 
It  is  a  suffer  nourishing  lotion  blended  in  the  U.S.A. 
with  natural  ingredients  including  soluble  protein: 
a  substance  plentiful  in  young  skin. 

r3Ct!    Science  tells  us  this  natural  substance  has  outstanding 
capabilities.  It  penetrates  right  down  to  the  base  layer 
of  cells  to  help  promote  resilience,  good  tone  and  to 
maintain  optimum  moisture  balance. 

haCt!    Swiss  Performing  Extract  [performs  24-hours  a  day 
Use  it  under  makeup  all  day  or  l^efore  bedtime. 
S[3ecifically  dryness  lines  will  tecome  less 
noticeable  instantly  and  you  will  l^e  on  your  way 
to  better  looking  skin.  Estee  Lauder  skin. 

Swiss  Performing  Extract. 

Because  makeup  and  moisturizers  can't  do  it  a 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


Janumj  1984 
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PURE  WOOL  PILE 

The  Standard  of 
Carpet  Excellence 


Stark  Carpet  Corp. 
D&D  Building, 
979  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Atlanta    Boston 
Chicago    Dallas 
Denver    Houston 
Los  Angeles    Miami 
San  Francisco 
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Blue  Fluted.  The  Royal  Copenhagen 
tradition  of  hand  crafting  unchanged 
since  the  creation  of  the  first  Service  in 
1775.  Shaped,  sculpted  and  painted  by 
the  hand  that  signs  the  backstamp. 
Shown  here  with  the  Bernadotte 
sterling  pattern  by  Georg  Jensen.  Send 
$1  for  illustrated  literature  displaying 
appointments  that  grace  the  great 
houses  of  Europe.  A 
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For  contemporary  furniture,  handmade  and 
collectable,  visit  a  McGuire  showroom. 
For  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  senci  $3.00 
to  McGuire,  Dept.  HG 1-84 ,  151  Vermont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 


New  San  Francisco  Showroom:  151  Vermont 
Street  at  15th,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 
Other  showrooms:  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Miami,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Seattle. 
Portland,  Denver,  High  Point,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Sale   $699  (reg.  $1400) 


Your  choice  .  .  .  any  size.    Twin,  Double.  Queen,  or  King 
complete  bed  includes  headboard,  footboard  and  frame. 

A  link  to  the  past  .  .  .  handcrafted  in  California,  this  white  iron  and  pure  brass  bed  has  a  baited  on 
epoxy  coating  for  durability.  In  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  early  jay  craftsmen,  the  iron  beds  we 
produce  are  made  to  the  highest  standards  of  quality.    Shipping  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  $50. 
Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery   American  Express.  VISA.  MasterCard  or  check  is  we'come.  Catalog  $1. 
For  information  call  TOLL  FREE  800-233-5039   except  New  York  area  call  (516)  367-8555. 
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poet,  film  critic,  and  cultural  reporter. 

Michael  Sorkin  is  an  architect  and 
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The  Three  Sisters,  1953-54,  by  Balthus,  23%  by  47  inches 


T 


here  are  many  reasons  why  we  are 
particularly  pleased  to  have  our  cover 
story,  "Balthus  at  the  Villa  Medici,"  in 
this  issue  of  House  &  Garden.  First 
there  is  the  visual  delight  of  Evelyn  Ho- 
fer's  exquisite  photographs  of  the  Villa 
itself,  then  the  fascination  of  seeing  the 
work  of  the  painter  Balthus  in  relation- 
ship to  the  Villa,  where  he  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome,  and  finally  the  anticipation  of 
the  Balthus  retrospective  that  is  sched- 
uled at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York.  But  for  us  at  House 
&  Garden  there  is  another,  more  per- 
sonal and  human  connection  to  this 
particular  story.  One  of  our  con- 
tributing editors,  Marie-Pierre  Toll, 
modeled  for  Balthus  as  a  young  girl, 
and  his  studies  of  Marie-Pierre  and  her 
tu'o  sisters  turned  into  a  series  of  mon- 
umental paintings.  Marie-Pierre  met 
Balthus  when  her  father,  the  art  dealer 
Pierre  CoUe,  mounted  the  first  Balthus 
show  in  Paris.  Balthus  became  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and  as  he  spent  time  with 
them  he  made  a  series  of  pencil  sketch- 
es and  oil  studies  of  the  three  adoles- 
cent Colle  daughters  that  resulted, 
about  ten  years  later,  in  five  versions  of 
The  Three  Sisters,  some  of  which  were 
painted  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome, 
some  at  the  Colle  family  home.  All  of 
the  paintings  show  Marie-Pierre  seated 
on  a  sofa  with  her  youngest  sister,  Be- 
atrice, on  the  left  and  her  middle  sister, 
S\lvia.  reading  in  a  chair  at  the  right. 
Mane-Picrre  confides  that  the  basket 
of  fruit  on  the  floor  in  the  painting  here 


was  actually  a  box  of  chocolates  in  the 
original  studies,  given  to  the  girls  by 
Balthus  to  keep  them  at  their  post.  Our 
text  by  Jean  Lemayrie,  the  present  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  France  in 
Rome,  gives  the  history  of  the  Villa,  the 
growth  of  the  Academy  there,  and  the 
important  contributions  of  Balthus 
during  his  sixteen-year  tenure  after  be- 
ing named  director  of  the  Academy  in 
1961.  Obviously,  we  are  all  going  to  be 
looking  for  The  Three  Sisters  when  the 
Met's  Balthus  retrospective  opens 
February  29. 

J_Jecorator  Michael  Myers's  "restora- 
tion" of  the  Lalaurie  House  in  New 
Orleans  demonstrates  that  an  exact 
restoration  isn't  always  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  current  occupants.  Analy- 
sis of  the  house  had  exposed  an 
original  trim  finish  of  polychrome  and 
gilt  with  walls  of  Empire  greens  and 
reds.  You  will  see  how  much  better  are 
the  soft,  earthy  paint  colors  Myers 
chose,  as  they  set  off  the  handsome 
wood  and  plasterwork  in  a  new  coat  of 
white  that  works  beautifully  in  defin- 
ing the  original  ornamentation. 

E/udwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  bu'lt  only 
three  houses  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  show  one  of  them  in  this  issue.  Our 
story  was  triggered  \v\\Qn  the  house 
changed  hands  and  New  York  archi- 
tect Peter  Gluck  was  asked  to  add 
guest  quarters,  entertainment  space, 
and  a  pool  to  the  original  house.  Need- 
less to  say,  Gluck's  assignment  was  a 


unique  one  for  a  modern  architect,  and 
the  successful  completion  of  the  addi- 
tion is  a  measure  of  his  considerable 
skill  and  respect  for  the  work  of  Mies. 
To  make  sure  that  Mies's  dictum,  "God 
is  in  the  details,"  would  be  equally  ap- 
parent in  his  addition,  Gluck  himself 
served  as  contractor  on  the  project, 
which  we  show  beginning  on  page  104. 

1  his  issue's  counterpoint  to  the  Mie- 
sian  "less-is-more"  house  is  our  story 
on  Robert  Venturi  and  Denise  Scott 
Brown,  photographed  at  their  family 
home  outside  Philadelphia.  In  his  text, 
Martin  Filler  reminds  us  of  Venturi's 
famous  quote  "less  is  a  bore"  and  adds 
that  one  can  say,  after  looking  at  the 
Venturi-Scott  Brown  house,  that 
"more  is  not  too  much."  And  it  isn't,  at 
least  in  this  instance,  as  you  will  see  in 
our  portfolio  beginning  on  page  90.  A 
new  house  by  the  firm  Venturi,  Ranch 
and  Scott  Brown  has  just  been  photo- 
graphed and  will  be  shown  in  House  & 
Garden  this  spring. 

Jr'or  a  beautiful  story  on  a  beautiful 
woman,  be  sure  to  read  Steven  Aron- 
son's  profile  of  Dorothy  Norman,  Taste- 
maker.  Mrs.  Norman's  life  and  the  sto- 
ry of  her  friendships  with  artists,  poets, 
and  politicians  is  a  perfect  way  to  pre- 
pare for  a  new  and,  we  hope,  full  year. 
May  it  be  a  peaceful  one,  as  well. 

Uti(3^p 

Editor-in-Chiet 
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Drexel 

The  difference  shows. 


From  the  Grand  Villa  collection  by  Drexel. 
For  the  name  of  the  authorized  dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll  tree  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  call  800-447-0890. 
■  Authorized  Drexel  Heritage  Dealer  is  your  assurance  of  consistently  tine  quality  and  service.  Shop  only  where  the  registered  emblem  is  displayed. 

Drexel  and  Heritage — the  most  respected  names  in  furniture. 


<b 


©  1983  S/N  Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc 
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THE  ART  OE  THE  EVERYDAY 

In  fashion  once  again,  portraits  of  rooms  and  their 
inhabitants  provide  an  intimate  visual  record  of  family  life 

By  Nancy  Richardson 


NXTien  the  new  edition  of  Mario  Praz's 
Illustrated  History  of  Furnishing  first 
came  out  last  year  the  sensation  of  the 
book  was  a  group  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury watercolors  of  interiors.  Often  by 
unknown  or  minor  artists,  these  por- 
traits of  rooms  gave  off  an  atmosphere 
of  everydayness  and  immediacy.  Not 
intended  as  "art,"  they  satisfied  a  need 
for  a  record  more  substantial  than  the 
frozen  moments  offered  by  the  then  in- 
fant art  of  photography.  There  is  no 
single  term  for  these  little  works  of  art, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  assume  that 
they  were  an  isolated  phenomenon 
that  occurred  mostly  in  Europe  and 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  a  class  of  the  talented  idle — 
housewives  or  amateur  artists — flour- 
ished during  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
On  the  contrary,  these  interior  views 
were  actually  a  small  part  of  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  v.'ork  done  bv  artists  in 


Above:  Frederick  Spencer's  Family  Group, 

1840,  details  an  American  Biedermeier 

sitting  room.  Overturned  hats  and 

baskets,  a  view  through  an  open  door,  the 

black  and  white  of  the  sitters' 

clothes  all  add  to  the  painting's  charm. 

Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York. 

many  periods  in  which  a  house-owffer 
as  well  as  family  and  surroundings 
were  the  subject  of  a  portrait.  These 
portraits  were  called  conversation 
pieces,  and  especially  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  term  meant 
something  quite  specific.  Conversa- 
tion pieces  were  small  canvases  in 
which  the  figures  were  normally  no 
more  than  ru'elve  inches  tall  and  the 
details  of  the  decoration,  the  clothes 
and  jewelry  of  the  sitters  were  painted 
as  carefully  as  their  facial  features.  In 
fact  these  paintings  could  be  read  rath- 
er like  a  map  or  a  pictorial  inventory  of 
treasured  and  familiar  possessions. 


They  were  studies  of  rooms  and  a  life 
rather  than  character  analyses  of  peo- 
ple. Optimistic  pictures,  they  cele- 
brated a  world  that  was  reasonable, 
enlightened,  beautiful,  and  safe. 

By  1971  Mario  Praz  had  devoted  a 
whole  book  to  Conversation  Pieces 
(Pennsylvania  State  University  Press, 
1971)  as  they  occurred  right  along — 
from  Jan  van  Eyck'sArnol/ini  Marriage 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Velazquez's 
seventeenth-century  masterpiece  Las 
Meninas,  on  down  to  the  1870s  when  a 
little-known  painter,  Lucius  Rossi,  did 
a  conversation  piece  for  the  William 
Astors.  Praz's  scouring  of  the  history  of 
painting  in  behalf  of  his  topic  pro- 
duced hundreds  of  examples  that  justi- 
fied his  fascination  with  the  depiction 
of  the  small  beer — his  term — of  every- 
day life.  Vehemently  he  lamented  the 
rise  of  Impressionism  with  its  emphasis 
on  light  rather  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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THE  GREAT  singer; 

The  ultimate  treasury  of  the  great  popular  vocalists— with  the  stars, 
the  songs,  the  great  recordings  of  our  time! 

Issued  on  true  audiophile  records  or  cassettes 
of  unsurpassed  quality,  clarity,  brilliance,  and  fidelity. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  all-star  collectio 
the  greatest  hits  by  the  greatest  sirii 
of  our  time.  Bing  Crosby,  Tony  Benr 
Lena  Home,  Patti  Page,  Judy  Garh 
Rosemary  Clooney.  And. . . 

Vic  Damone,  Johnny  Mathis,  A 
Williams,  Mel  Torme,  Ella  Fitzger 
Peggy  Lee,  Jo  Stafford,  plus.. . 

Sarah  Vaughan,  Dinah  Shore,  Lt 
Armstrong,  Bessie  Smith,  Doris  L 
Joe  Williams,  Eddie  Fisher,  Margi 
Whiting,  June  Christy,  Billie  Holida 

And  on  and  on  through  the  en 
honor  roll  of  the  great  vocalists 
our  time. 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  great  male 
and  female  vocalists  will  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  single  definitive  collection. 
These  are  the  original  recordings  by  the 
original  artists  and  bands.  And  thanks  to 
recent,  revolutionary  advances  in  record- 
ing technology,  these  original  recordings 
will  sound  incredibly  full,  rich,  clear  and 
alive. 

The  music  you  love... 
in  the  collection  of  a  lifetime! 

Frank  Sinatra  will  step  out  in  fi'ont  of 
The  Harry  James  Orchestra  and  sing  the 
songs  that  launched  a  career  like  no  other 
in  show  business.  Tony  Bennett  will  pour 
his  heart  and  soul  into  the  words  and 
music  of,  among  others.  Rags  to  Riches, 
Because  of  You,  I  Left  My  Heart  in  San 
Francisco.  The  legendary  Judy  Garland 
will  be  represented  by,  to  name  just  a 
couple.  Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow  and 
The  Man  That  Got  Away. 
I  Andy  Williams  will  delight  you  with 
bis  many  hits  including  Moon  River  and 
Somewhere,  My  Love.  And  the  list  goes 
')n  and  on . . .  Lena  Home  singing  Stormy 
Weather... Johnny  Mathis  and  Misty... 
iillla  Fitzgerald's  A-Tisket  A-Tasket  and 
I  ill-time  favorite  after  all-time  favorite  by 
5ing  Crosby.  In  all,  the  collection,  cover- 
ng  the  spectacular  performances  of  all  the 
nreat  singers,  is  the  greatest  galaxy  of  stars 
nd  popular  music  talent  ever  assembled. 

A  collection  you  simply  could  not 
duplicate  on  your  own! 

he  Easton  Press  has  enlisted  the  coopera- 
lon  of  all  the  major  record  labels,  whose 
aults  contain  the  original  master  record- 
igs.  Also,  many  smaller  companies  — 
ven  private  collectors — have  been  sought 
at  for  special  recordings  that  have  been 
navailable  for  years.  There's  even  some 
dio  and  concert  material  that  has  seldom 
len  commercially  available  before. 


The  finest  records  and  cassettes 
today's  technology  can  produce! 

As  app*^<7priate,  original  recordings  will  be 
engineered  for  clarity,  brilliance  and  full 
frequency  fidelity,  using  computer-aided 
technology.  Equalizers  and  other  electronic 
devices  will  clean  away  extraneous  noises 
and  restore  the  widest  possible  dynamic 
range. 

Each  record  will  be  pressed  using  the 
finest  virgin  vinyl.  The  vinyl  will  be  spe- 
cially formulated  with  its  own  anti-static 
element  and  will  contain  other  compounds 
to  make  the  disk  surfaces  virtually  silent. 

Records  or  tapes,  you  will  hear  the  differ- 
ence— even  if  your  recordings  are  played 
on  ordinary  equipment. 

Library-style  albums  will  display 
and  protect  the  entire  collection. 

Each  album  will  consist  of  four  records, 
(or  four  cassettes),  each  stored  in  a  spe- 
cially designed  sleeve  that  resists  dust  and 
repels  static.  The  album  itself  will  be  an 
elegant  library-style  slipcase  design.  Each 
album  will  be  accompanied  by  expertly- 
written  commentaries  —  to  enhance  your 
appreciation  of  the  singers  and  the  music. 

Reservations  now  being  accepted. 

THE  GREAT  SINGERS  is  available  only 
by  registered  subscription,  directly  from 
The  Easton  Press.  The  original  issue  price 
is  just  $10.25  per  record  —  which  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  other  premium- 
quality  records  selling  for  as  much  as 
$20.  This  favorable  price  is  guaranteed  for 
the  first  two  years.  As  a  subscriber,  you 
will  receive  one  album  (four  records  or 
four  cassettes)  every  two  months,  and  you 
will  be  billed  in  two  convenient  monthly 
installments. 

Naturally,  your  satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teed; you  may  cancel  your  subscription  at 
any  time. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  indeed  —  a  col- 
lection to  bring  back  memories,  and  share 
with  family  and  friends.  Why  forego  the 
pleasure?  Send  us  your  reservation  today. 


Why  these  premium-quality 

audiophile  recordings  will 

sound  superior  to  ordinary 

recordings  on  the  equipment 

you  presently  have. 
A  whole  new  generation  of  elec- 
tronic technology  has  made  pos- 
sible a  whole  new  generation  of 
audiophile  records.  Until  now, 
though,  true  audiophile  records 
have  been  mostly  limited  to  class- 
ical and  symphonic  recordings. 

But  THE  GREAT  SINGERS  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  new  tech- 
nology— creating  a  major  collec- 
tion of  popular  music  on  true  audio- 
phile pressings.  First,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  original  master  recordings 
will  be  studio  engineered  to  cap- 
ture the  widest  possible  dynamic 
range.  Extraneous  noises  will  be 
electronically  eliminated. 

The  records  themselves  will  be 
pressed  to  the  most  exacting  stan- 
dards. Only  expensive  virgin  vinyl 
(not  recycled)  will  be  used.  Each 
122-gram  record  will  be  approx- 
imately 10-12%  heavier  than  a 
normal  record.  This  is  important, 
because  a  heavier  record  is  warp- 
resistant. 

Quality  monitoring  will  be  as 
stringent  as  possible.  The  result 
will  be  records  that  are  rigid,  ab- 
solutely flat  for  greater  contact 
with  your  turntable  mat,  resistant 
to  static  and  dust,  and  less  suscep- 
tible to  wear.  Surface  noise  will  be 
virtually  nonexistent. 


The  Easton  Press  ouoscnpuon  Appiicauon  ^ 

47  Richards  Avenue  THP  f^RFAT  QINIf^FR^         No  payment  required. 

Norwalk,  Conn.  06857  '  '"-  ^HIZAA  I    ON  NVaLRO  We  will  bill  you. 

Please  send  me  the  first  album  of  "The  Great  Singers,"  a  collection  of  premium  quality  records  in 
library-style  hard  cover  albums  and  reserve  a  subscription  in  my  name.  Further  albums  will  be  sent 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  other  month  at  the  original  issue  price  of  $10.25*  per  record.  This  price  will  be 
guaranteed  for  the  next  two  full  years. 

I  will  pay  for  each  four  record  album  as  billed  in  two  convenient  monthly  installments.  I  understand 
that  I  may  return  any  album  I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  for  replacement  or  refund,  and  that 
either  party  may  cancel  this  subscription  at  any  time.  'Pius  95<t  per  record  for  shipping  and  handling. 

n  Check  here  to  receive  Dolbyf  encoded,  chromium  dioxide  tape  cassettes.  Same  subscription  plan, 

$1.00  extra  per  cassette.  ^Trademark  of  Dolby  Laboratories. 

D  As  a  convenience,  please  charge  each  monthly  installment  to  my  credit  card,  starting  when  my 
first  album  is  shipped: 

D  VISA  D  MasterCard 


Card  No. 


Expiration  Date 


Name- 


Address 
City 


State. 


Zip- 


Signature  . 


(All  reservations  are  subject  to  acceptance.) 


COLLECTING 

The  quintessential  English  conversation  piece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews 

by  Gainsborough  sets  forth  the  beady-eyed  nonchalance 

of  the  English  squire  and  the  elegant  prissiness  of  a  squire's  wife 


(Continued  from  page  14)  than  specific 
detail — an  emphasis  that  was  to  ex- 
clude the  conversation  piece  from  the 
mainstream  of  contemporary  art  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Even  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
however,  the  conversation  piece  had 
some  substantial  admirers.  In  the  thir- 
ties Sir  Sacheverell  Sitwell  revived  to  a 
certain  extent  a  taste  for  English  con- 
versation pieces.  Along  with  Sir  Philip 


the  English  conversation  piece  for  En- 
glish reasons.  He  approved  because 
they  were  not  allegorical  works  of  art 
and  as  such  did  not  generalize.  And 
though  they  grew  out  of  a  Dutch  tradi- 
tion, they  were  not  like  Dutch  stiU-life 
and  genre  paintings  which  for  all  their 
translucent  air,  richness  of  detail,  and 
fine  brushstrokes  often  portrayed  ide- 
alized rooms  and  unspecific  people. 
Eighteenth-century  English  conversa- 
tion pieces  showed  actual  country 


The  Malcolm  Forbes  family  after  Easter  lunch,  1983,  by  Julian  Barrow,  Coe  Kerr 
Gallery,  New  York.  Christopher  Forbes  stands  by  his  mother  at  the  far  end  of  the  table. 
Malcolm  Jr.  is  by  the  sideboard;  Malcolm  Forbes  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.    ' 


Sassoon,  Sitwell  mounted  private  exhi- 
bitions of  long-neglected  examples  by 
William  Hogarth,  Arthur  Devis,  and 
Johann  Zoffany.  Sitwell's  text  con- 
vinced many  that  the  conversation 
piece  should  occupy — along  with  the 
miniature  and  the  landscape — a  posi- 
tion at  the  very  core  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury English  painting. 

Praz  loved  conversation  pieces  for 
their  stimmung — mood,  Sitwell  liked 
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squires  and  their  actual  wives  against 
real  Georgian  interiors.  The  c  lintes- 
sential  English  conversation  piece  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  by  Gainsbor- 
ough sets  forth  the  beady-eyed  non- 
chalance of  the  English  squire  and  the 
elegant  prissiness  ofa  squire's  wife.  It  is 
not  a  cozy  painting.  The  viewer  is  of- 
fered a  look  into  the  Andrewses'  lives 
but  not  invited  into  it.  Praz  found  the 
atmosphere  in  these  English  pictures 


magical,  cold,  and  typical. 

Hogarth's  rather  masculine  treat- 
ment of  the  format  provided  paintings 
devoid  of  nonsense  and  fussiness  while 
still  recording  the  peacockery  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  the  relative  sobriety 
of  their  wives.  Arthur  Devis,  who  un- 
like Hogarth  painted  conversation 
pieces  and  only  conversation  pieces  all 
of  his  life,  offered  meticulously  ren- 
dered interior  views  of  bare  Georgian 
houses  peopled  by  owners  he  painted 
partly  from  life  and  partly  from  the 
jointed  wooden  dolls  he  used  in  the 
studio.  After  the  middle  of  the  century 
Zoffany  came  to  England  and  began  to 
beat  the  English  artists  at  their  own 
game  by  painting  the  most  elegant  con- 
versation pieces  to  that  date  not  only  of 
the  country  squires  who  had  been  com- 
missioning them  steadily  for  forty  years 
but  also  of  members  of  George  Ill's 
court.  In  Zoffany 's  picture  of  Queen  J 
Charlotte  at  her  dressing  table,  he 
combines  high-style  detail  with  a  can- 
did composition.  An  enormous  family 
dog  moves  in  under  the  queen's  elbow, 
the  children  are  in  costume  and  per- 
haps have  just  climbed  off  their  moth- 
er's lap  moments  before. 

John  Cornforth  and  John  Fowler  re- 
lied on  conversation  pieces  to  illustrate 
their  text  on  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish decoration,  choosing  Zoffany's 
painting  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  and 
his  Grandson  to  point  out  how  paint- 
ings were  hung  in  a  small  drawing 
room  as  well  as  how  bronzes  ought  to 
be  grouped  on  a  chimney  piece.  Although 
Gainsborough  painted  a  number  of 
small-format  pictures  of  couples  in  a 
landscape  that  qualify  as  conversation 
pieces,  it  is  Zoffany  who  has  left  a  large 
group  of  paintings  that  qualify  as  im- 
portant works  of  art  while  still  answer- 
ing our  questions  about  costume  and 
the  arrangement  of  rooms  in  the  most 
attractive  English  houses  of  his  time. 

In  the  thirties  Sitwell  thought  of  the 
conversation     (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular  and  Menthol. 


Obviously... 

for  Elegant  Sports 

Mow  there's  a  Riviera  Quartz  in 
two  distinctively-proportioned 
sizes  for  women.  Introducing  the 
new  "Petite"  Riviera... functional 
elegance  for  even  the  smallest 
wrist.  With  its  unique  12-sided 
ultra-slim  case  — water-resistant 
to  99  feet—  the  Riviera  collection 
is  available  in  18K  Gold,  18K  Qold 
and  steel  combination  and  all 
steel.  With  matching  models  for 
men  —  Riviera  is  for  those  of  obvi- 
ous distinction. 


For  color  brochures,  please  send  $1.50  to 

Baume  &  Mercier,  Dept.  HQ5, 

555  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York,  MY  10017  or 

9465  Wiishire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90212 
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Eighteenth-century  EngHsh  conversation  pieces 

showed  actual  country  squires  and 

their  wives  against  real  Georgian  interiors 


(Continued from  page  20)  piece  as  prin- 
cipally an  eighteenth-century  phenom- 
enon. Today  we  can  see  that  the  form 
survived  heartily  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury but  without  so  many  big-name 
painters  as  exponents.  Apart  from 
Turner's  conversation  pieces  done  at 
Petworth  and  the  odd  Winterhalter, 
the  conversation  piece  in  England  as 
well  as  in  France  became  a  charming 
cottage  industry  cheerfully  churned 
out  by  a  legion  of  lesser-known  paint- 
ers. The  look  of  their  work  had  evolved 
considerably  from  its  eighteenth-cen- 
tury antecedents.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  families  had  sat 
in  rooms  to  which  the  painter  added 
made-up  Palladian  windows  or  in  front 
of  landscapes  that  rarely  represented 
their  own  land  holdings.  As  the  cen- 
tury progresssed  conversation-piece 
backgrounds  came  to  be  the  very  ones 
of  their  owners  who  in  turn  were  paint- 
ed as  they  actually  looked.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century 
families  were  shown  not  against  high- 
falutin  landscapes  but  in  gardens  and 
at  breakfast  tables — messy  gemutlich 
breakfast  tables  at  that. 


Nineteenth-century  conversation 
pieces  have  appealed  recently  to  twen- 
tieth century  collectors  because  they 
are  decorative  and  because — unlike 
their  eighteenth-century  predeces- 
sors— they  are  relatively  inexpensive. 
The  major  and  enduring  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  twentieth-century  collec- 
tors, however,  has  been  in  eighteenth- 
century  English  conversation  pieces. 
Many  of  the  most  important  examples 
remain  in  the  families  who  commis- 
sioned them  in  the  first  place.  But  in 
the  last  thirty  years  American  collec- 
tors influenced  perhaps  by  Paul  Mel- 
lon have  steadily  collected  what  was 
available.  The  Leger  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don has  just  finished  an  exhibition  of 
conversation  pieces  that  included  a 
Zoffany,  a  Devis,  and  a  Gainsborough, 
each  of  which  cost  up  to  $400,000. 
Many  of  Mr.  Mellon's  conversation 
pieces  are  at  the  Yale  Center  for  British 
Art  and  were  the  focus  of  a  loan  exhibi- 
tion in  1980,  Arthur  Devis  and  his  Con- 
temporaries, with  a  catalogue  by  EUen 
D'Oench.  Many  "big"  American  col- 
lectors have  shared  Mr.  Mellon's  taste 
over  the  years    (Continued  on  page  24) 


Conversation  piece  of  the  William  Astor  family  by  Lucius  Rossi, 
New  York,  1878,  courtesy  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor. 
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Address 


Dept.    1844        ,  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262 
D  PLEASE  SEND  FREE  CATALOG 
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State 


Zip 


Clneck,  money  order,  Mastercard  or 
Visa.  Mass.  res.  add  5"..  sales  tax.  Please 
add  $3.50  postage/handling  per  order. 
Phone:  413-2431805,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


The  Gordon  Touch 


To  finish  a  room  as  beautifully  as 
Gordon  .•   We  have  those  special 
i  ^r  a  color  portfolio  of 
L-pt.  HG-01,   Gordon's, 


together. 
$2^00  to 
37601. 


you  Started  it,  look  to 
pieces  that  will  puU  it  all 
tables  and  cabinets,  send 
Inc.,  Johnson  City,   Tenn. 


Quality  Furniture  Is  Your  Best  Investment 


COLLECTING 


(Continued from  page  22)  and  numbers 
of  their  purchases  have  found  their  way 
into  such  museum  collections  as  the 
Kimbell  in  Fort  Worth;  the  Clark  Art 
Institute,  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts; the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
the  Huntington  Art  Gallery  in  San  Ma- 
rino, California;  and  the  Fine  Arts  Mu- 
seum in  San  Francisco. 

For  a  certain  group  of  people  in  En- 
gland and  America  the  conversation 
piece  has  always  been  something  to 
commission  rather  than  collect.  John 
Koch  painted  families  like  the  Edgar 
Garbisches  and  the  Malcolm  Forbeses 
every  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Simon  Elwes 
and  Aaron  Shikler  also  did  successive 
paintings  of  certain  families.  Julian 
Barrow,  an  English  painter,  has  been 
coming  to  America  to  do  conversation 
pieces  since  the  late  sixties.  His  recent 
painting  of  eighteen  members  of  the 
Forbes  family  records  two  of  Koch's 
early  conversation  pieces  where  they 
hang  over  the  Forbeses'  dining-room 
mantel. 

Barrow  paints  people  and  rooms  at 
their  ease.  His  realism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  warts-and-all  school  but  rath- 
er with  the  treatment  of  light  as  it  en- 
ters a  room  or  with  the  characteristic 
postures  that  so  immediately  identify 
his  sitters.  He  groups  figures  not  ac- 
cording to  a  theory  of  composition  but, 
as  John  Ward,  another  English  painter 
of  conversation  pieces,  advises,  by  put- 
ting the  ones  who  sit  the  best  in  front. 
Though  Barrow  abandons  the  eigh- 
teenth-century convention  of  men 
standing  with  their  ankles  crossed  or 
seated  cross-legged,  Barrow's  sitters 
reflect  the  correct  nuances  of  social  be- 
havior just  as  Arthur  Devis's  did. 

David  Posnett,  the  director  of  the 
Leger  Gallery  in  London,  has  just  com- 
missioned  Theo  Ramos,  a  London 
painter  who  teaches  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, to  do  a  conversation  piece  of  his 
family.  "There  I  am,"  he  laughs,  "dot- 
ing on  my  wife  who  is  playing  the  pi- 
ano. My  ankles  are  crossed.  I  haven't 
got  a  gun  under  my  arm  only  because 
we're  indoors  and  it's  London  and  not 
the  country.  But  I  do  look  as  though  I've 
just  come  back  from  the  Grand  Tour 
with  all  my  best  pictures  and  furniture 
around  me.  My  wife  doesn't  think  much 
of  the  idea,  but  I  had  a  tremendous  de- 
sire to  have  everything  recorded."  D 
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FIRE  AND  ICE 

Actual  light  and  the  very  idea  of  light  are  the  glittering  gifts 
that  a  crystal  chandelier  brings  to  a  room 

By  Elaine  Greene 


To  encyclopedia  connoisseurs, 
the  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Bri- 
tannica  (1910)  is  a  special  treat, 
not  only  for  its  deep,  broad  cov- 
erage, but  for  its  endearing  lack 
of  objectivity.  Naturally  this  Ed- 
wardian authority-on-everything 
had  a  firm  opinion  on  crystal 
chandeliers:  "The  rapidly  grow- 
ing use  of  electricity  as  an  illumi- 
nating medium  [has]  pushed 
into  the  background  an  appli- 
ance which.  .  .has  become  out 
of  character  with  modern  ideas 
of  household  decoration." 

Well,  yes,  in  1910.  But  ideas  of 
household  decoration  change 
every  decade  or  two,  and  the 
crystal  chandelier  has  blazed  and 
dimmed  in  and  out  of  favor 
throughout  our  century.  In  the 
eighties  it  is  shining  brightly. 
Nancy  Nesle,  who  works  with 
her  father,  Albert,  the  world-fa- 
mous chandelier  dealer  of  57th 
Street  in  New  York,  says,  "We 
used  to  sell  almost  entirely  to  ar- 
chitects and  decorators,  who 
only  occasionally  brought  in  a 
client,  but  in  recent  years  private 
individuals  have  been  coming  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers. 
They  are  restoring  a  house  or  apart- 
ment, working  hard  to  learn  about  its 
design  history  and  the  kind  of  lighting 
that  used  to  be  there.  People  are  now 
putting  chandeliers  in — a  few  years 
ago  they  were  removing  them."  These 
days  Nesle  Inc.  is  selling  antique  chan- 
deliers (and  reproductions  made  on 
their  second  floor)  nationally,  al- 
though in  the  past  nearly  all  their  cus- 
tomers were  local. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Charles  J.  Win- 
ston antiques  shop  in  New  York  spark- 
les with  a  profusion  of  antique  and 
reproduction  chandeliers  hung  as 


Detail  of  a  French  rock-crystal  and  gilt-bronze 

chandelier,  circa  1790,  at  the  Metropolitan 

Museum.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman, 

close  together  as  the  space  allows.  John 
Winston,  son  of  the  founder,  also  re- 
marks on  the  renewed  interest  in  chan- 
deliers. "In  the  past,  the  chandelier 
was  chosen  at  the  very  end  of  a  design 
project,  but  in  recent  years  my  d-^signer 
customers  have  been  choosing  this  ele- 
ment first,  with  greater  care  than  be- 
fore, asking  us  to  store  it  for  six  months 
or  a  year."  Winston  also  reports  that 
younger  people  are  looking  at  chande- 
liers now.  "They  seem  less  inhibited 
than  their  parents.  They  have  the  cour- 
age to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  a  crystal 
chandelier." 


And  appealing  they  are:  made 
of  minerals  from  the  earth — rock 
crystal,  leaded  glass,  metals — and 
worked  into  forms  that  remind  us 
of  waterfalls,  tiaras,  and  ice  pal- 
aces, crystal  chandeliers  shed  us- 
able light  while  they  evoke  the 
very  idea  of  light.  A  good  chande- 
lier in  the  right  place  is  sheer  opu- 
lence and  glamour.  Surely  Anna 
and  Vronsky  met  under  a  chande- 
lier, and  Becky  Sharp  and  Scarlett 
O'Hara  whirled  around  the  dance 
floor  under  such  a  glitter. 

The  chandelier  was  invented 
in  medieval  times  and  was  origin- 
ally made  of  wood  or  metal.  The 
first  records  of  chandeliers  hung 
with  rock-crystal  drops  are 
found  in  a  few  sixteenth-century 
inventories,  most  notably  that  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen  of 
Henry  II  of  France,  who  died  in 
1589.  Most  sixteenth-  and  early- 
seventeenth-century  chandeliers 
were  hung  with  just  a  few  crystal 
pendants.  It  took  a  little  time  be- 
fore people  began  to  appreciate 
and  exploit  the  boost  in  lumi- 
nous energy  that  faceted  crystal 
gave  the  light  of  candles,  but 
when  they  did  there  was  a  design 
explosion.  French  chandelier  forms 
became  more  and  more  elaborate,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  glass  from 
the  Baccarat  factory  replaced  or  was 
combined  with  the  mined  crystal. 

Seventeenth-century  Venetians 
made  glass  chandeliers,  not  those  we 
think  of  today  but  bronze  fixtures 
studded  with  glass  flowers  and  leaves. 
English  glass  workers  fabricated  the 
first,  early-eighteenth-century  chande- 
liers in  Britain,  and  there,  as  every- 
where, elaborations  came  quickly: 
curving  branches  of  faceted  glass,  spire 
finials,  garlands,  (Continued  on  page  29) 
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Continued  from  page  26)  and  swags, 
^s  the  knowledge  of  glassmaking 
pread  trom  country  to  country,  other 
Europeans  produced  chandeliers,  but 
bose  of  France  and  England  are  most 
asily  found  today. 

If  you  shop  for  antique  chandeliers 
ou  can  find  examples  of  the  major  his- 
Dric  styles:  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  and 
le  English  Georges.  You  will  also  see 
xtures  showing  the  bead-formed  bas- 
et  of  the  French  Empire  and  English 
agency  styles,  the  Adam  designs  with 
leir  urn-shaped  standards,  the  pieces 
1  the  Czarist  Russian  taste  with  yards 
f  delicate  crystal  fringes  made  of  nar- 
3W  iciclelike  pendants,  and  the  chan- 
eliers  made  in  England  for  the  Indian 
abobs:  huge,  ostentatious,  often 
lade  of  colored  and  overlaid  glass. 

American  decorators  admire  crystal 
nandeliers.  In  his  own  apartment, 
lario  Buatta  has  a  nineteenth-century 
iece  in  the  Venetian  style  of  gilt  wood, 
letal,  and  crystal  prisms  that  once  be- 
mged  to  Nancy  Lancaster.  Buatta 
)metimes  restores  electrified  chande- 
;rs  back  to  candlepower,  but  he  is 
)le  to  tolerate  electric  lights  if  a  dim- 
er  is  used.  The  designer  warns  that  a 
w  ceiling  (under  nine  feet)  makes  a 
landelier  out  of  the  question. 

Mark  Hampton  also  cautions  about 

iling  height.  "I  have  seen  big  Water- 
rd  chandeliers  jammed  against  a  ceil- 
g  with  one  link  of  chain  showing.  It 
!oks  terrible."  Something  else  that 
bks  terrible  to  him  is  incorrect  place- 
isnt.  "In  the  dreadful  decoration  of 
le  fifties,  you  often  saw  a  chandelier 
I  It  over  a  dining  table  in  the  corner  of 
i  L- shaped  living  room.  A  chandelier, 
I  e  a  fireplace  or  an  overdoor,  is  an  el- 
6  lent  of  architecture.  The  fixture  has 
l  be  hung  in  the  center  of  a  defined 

iace."  In  American  rooms,  Mark 
impton  often  uses  a  Dutch  brass 
landelier,  but  he  also  likes  "simple, 
■ly,  grayish  Waterford  bearing  just  a 
V  glass  branches  and  little  dripping 
m  them,"  the  classic  French  rock- 
stal  pieces  that  have  "a  wonderful 
ifusion  about  them,"  and  "great  big 
:orgian  pieces  with  spires  and  swags 
ad  cascades."  He  recently  installed 
S'  h  a  specimen,  eleven  feet  high,  in  a 
t^.^nty-foot-tall  room  in  Caracas — 
a  iieving  the  opulence  and  glamour 
till  a  good  chandelier  in  the  right 
ce  promises,  d 
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REDOUBT  OF  LOST  ILLUSIONS 

Built  for  the  royal  family  of  Naples  and  thousands  of  bureaucrats, 
Caserta  was  the  largest  palace  of  the  eighteenth  century 

By  Hugh  Honour 
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ARCHITECTURE,  POETRY, 
AND  NUMBER  IN  THE 
ROYAL  PALACE  AT  CASERTA 
George  L.  Hersey 
The  MIT  Press,  318  pages,  $37.50 

It  is  only  relatively  recently  that  the 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
palaces  and  villas  of  Italy  have  begun  to 
attract  the  popular  attention  formerly 
reserved  for  ancient  Roman  remains 
and  the  great  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance buildings.  In  the  early  fifties  they 
were  seldom  open  to  the  public:  very 
few  tourists  went  to  see  them.  They 
had  changed  little  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  when  the  vistas  of  dark 
ilex  and  lichened  stonework  of  their 
gardens  charmed  1  select  company  of 
American  and  English  visitors,  includ- 
ing Henry  James  and  Edith  Wharton. 
They  had  "a  beauty  that  is  indescrib- 
able," Sir  George  SirweU  wrote,  "with 
their  air  of  neglect,  desolation,  and  sol- 
itude, in  spite  of  the  melancholy  of  the 
weed-grown  alleys,  the  weary  drop- 
pings of  fern-fringed  fountains,  the 
fluteless  Pans,  and  headless  nymphs 
and  armless  Apollos."  No  longer  ne- 
glected nor  deserted,  they  now  have 
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signposts  to  direct  hordes  of  tourists 
through  what  was  once  a  "wilderness," 
as  well  as  fences  to  prevent  them  from 
tracing  dusty  tracks  across  the  lawns. 
The  showiest  of  flowering  plants 
brighten  the  parterres,  statues  have 
been  mended,  fountains  and  water- 
surprises  repaired  and  made  to  func- 
tion. If  most  of  what  Edith  Wharton 
called  "Italian  garden  magic"  has  been 
lost,  something  may  have  been  gained 
in  other  respects.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  writings  on  the  subject. 

Georgina  Masson's  Italian  ViUas 
and  Palaces  of  1959,  followed  by  her 
still  more  interesting  Italian  Gardens  of 
1961,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch.  These  pioneering  works  have 
been  succeeded  but  not  entirely  super- 
seded by  more  academic  publications 
which  now  tend  to  go  beyond  the  fac- 
tual and  informative  to  open  ever  wid- 
er (and  wilder)  perspectives  of  in- 
terpretation, with  varying  degrees  of 
plausibility.  Gardens  are  now  being 
subjected  to  the  same  strenuous  icono- 
graphical  analysis  as  paintings.  AH  the 
"strategies"  of  structuralism,  semio- 
logy and  hermeneutics — and  all  the  re- 


A  drawing  of  Caserta  by  architect  Luigi 

Vanvitelli  for  Don  Carlo  of  Bourbon. 

Building  went  quickly  forward  until  1759 

when  Don  Carlo  became  Charles  III 

of  Spain  and  left  for  Madrid. 

lated  jargon — are  being  employed  to 
demonstrate  that  a  formal  garden  is  not 
"correct,  ridiculous,  and  charming"  as 
Paul  Verlaine  thought,  but  politically, 
sociologically,  and  psychologically 
meaningful.  Professor  George  L.  Wtx- 
s&ys  Architecture,  Poetry,  and  Number 
in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Caserta  takes  this 
type  of  study  to  its  furthest  extreme. 

The  Royal  Palace  at  Caserta,  some 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Naples,  was  de- 
signed for  Charles,  usually  known  as 
Don  Carlo,  of  Bourbon  (a  younger  son 
of  Philip  V  of  Spain)  who  became  king 
in  1734  of  the  realm  later  to  be  called 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Naples  was  once  more 
the  capital  of  an  independent  king-  i 
dom.  But  its  run-down  royal  palaces* 
must  have  seemed  woefully  inadequate  1 
to  the  young  king  who  was  accustomed  j 
to  the  palaces  of  Spain.  He  wanted  to 
live  where  his  days  could  be  conve- 
niently divided  between  official  duties 
and  his  favorite  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  30)  sports  of 
hunting  and  shooting.  In  1738  a  new 
palace  was  begun  at  Capodimonte, 
above  the  city.  Another  was  erected  for 
him  at  Portici;  but  this,  as  a  contempo- 
rary remarked,  "was  too  near  the  Vesu- 
vius  and  subject  to  tremors  and 
eruptions,  and  too  near  the  sea  for  an 
enemy  surprise  attack."  While  it  was 
going  up  in  1742,  indeed,  he  was  hu- 
miliated by  the  commodore  of  a  small 
British  naval  squadron  who  threatened 
bombardment  to  extort  a  declaration 
of  nonintervention  in  the  War  of  Aus- 
trian Succession.  This  incident  may 
perhaps  have  prompted  him  to  con- 
template building  a  new  residence,  and 
even  a  new  capital  city,  inland. 

At  Caserta  the  king  was  able  to  ob- 
tain more  land  in  an  area  still  richer  in 
game  than  either  Capodimonte  or  Por- 
tici. Water,  lacking  at  Capodimonte, 
could  be  brought  there  by  aqueduct.  A 
flat  site  permitted  building  on  the 
grandest  scale  his  treasury  could  af- 
ford. No  monarch  of  the  time  was 
more  strongly  infected  by  the  notion 
summed  up  by  Colbert,  first  minister 
to  Don  Carlo's  great-grandfather  Lou- 
is XIV  of  France:  "Apart  from  striking 
actions  in  warfare,  nothing  is  so  well 
able  to  show  the  greatness  and  spirit  of 
princes  than  buildings,  and  all  posteri- 
ty will  judge  them  by  the  measure  of 
the  superb  habitations  which  they  have 
built  during  their  lives."  A  local  archi- 
tect, Mario  Giofreddo,  provided  a  de- 
sign for  what  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  the  largest  palace  ever  built 
anywhere.  Although  this  was  rejected, 
it  had  some  influence,  as  Professor 
Hersey  shows,  on  the  building  begun 
in  1753  to  the  design  of  Luigi  Vanvi- 
telli,  less  megalomaniac  in  scale  but 
still  the  largest  palace  of  the  century, 
combining  an  administrative  center 
with  a  setting  for  court  ritual  and  a  royal 
residence.  Work  proceeded  fast  until 
1759,  when  Don  Carlo  succeeded  as 
Charles  HI  of  Spain  and  left  for  Madrid, 
and  then  fitfully  until  1774  when  the 
structure  we  see  today  was  completed, 
though  the  interior  was  never  finished. 

Professor  Hersey  claims  that  "the 
history  of  modern  architecture,  from 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  of  1851, 
and  through  its  many  colossal  progeny, 
into  the  modern  era  of  vast  factories 
and  vaster  office  buildings,  is  a  history 
that  partly  stems  from  Caserta:  for 
Caserta  was       (Continued  on  page  34) 
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The  garden  or  northern  faqade  at  Caserta.  The 
matching  southern  faqade  opens  onto  town. 


(Continued  from  page  32)  intended 
among  other  things  as  an  office  build- 
ing, a  self-sufficient  plant  that  would 
house  and  maintain  thousands  of  ser- 
vant-bureaucrats who  governed  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  an  early  mon- 
ument to  central  control,  to  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  masses."  This  is 
hardly  less  far-fetched  than  his  pub- 
lisher's description  of  Caserta  as  "an 
archetypal  expression  of  absolute 
monarchy."  In  fact,  the  knell  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  sounded  while  it  was 
going  up — in  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  So  far  from  being  an 
archetype,  Caserta  stands  at  the  end  of 
a  long  tradition  of  palatial  architecture, 
nor  does  it  foreshadow  in  function  or 
form  later  developments  of  the  indus- 
trial age. 

All  the  essential  elements  of  tradi- 
tional palace  architecture  were  in- 
corporated in  the  design  of  Caserta 
(though  some  had  to  be  omitted  for 
economy).  A  cent.'al  dome — an  attri- 
bute of  royalty  before  it  was  adopted 
for  churches — was  to  have  crowned 
the  building  and  would  have  appeared 
to  hover  above  the  niched  window 
where  the  king  could  show  himself^o 
his  subjects.  From  the  dauntingly  tall 
main  entrance  below,  a  vaulted  colon- 
nade with  views  into  four  interior  courts 
leads  to  a  marble-clad  staircase  ascend- 
ing to  a  domed  vestibule  of  ingeniously 
complex  design  which  gives  access  to 
the  magnificent  chapel  and  three  sets 
of  state  and  private  apartments,  for  the 
king,  queen,  and  crown  prince.  Behind 
the  palace,  the  park  was  laid  out  on  an 
appropriately  grand  scale  stretching 
straight  up-hill,  past  fountains  peopled 
with  marble  statues,  to  a  point  two 
miles  away  where  water  channeled 
along  an  aqueduct  dashes  down  a 
rough  cascade.  It  is  the  largest  and  last 
of  the  great  Itahan  formal  gardens. 
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Grandeur  of  scale,  the  use  of  expen- 
sive materials,  inflexible  symmetry  of 
planning,  and  strong  axes  which  con- 
trol movement  are  features  which 
Caserta  shares  with  palaces  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  unusual  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  built  (like  the  Escorial)  to  a 
single  predetermined  plan  and  not 
piecemeal  (like  the  Hradshin  in 
Prague,  the  Hofburg  in  Vienna,  and 
even  the  Louvre  and  Versailles  where 
the  outward  appearance  of  symmetri- 
cality  is  deceptive).  Such  a  rigorously 
symmetrical  plan  as  the  site  of  the 
Caserta  permitted  demands  skillful 
articulation,  the  simultaneous  division 
and  integration  of  interdependent 
parts,  to  avoid  barrack-like  monotony. 
Professor  Hersey  will  have  us  believe, 
however,  that  such  problems  were 
conceived  and  solved  at  Caserta  in  no 
such  simple  terms.  Ideas  about  math- 
ematics, law,  and  monarchy  developed 
by  the  great  Neapolitan  philosopher 
Giambattista  Vico  were  involved,  he 
claims. 

In  the  perspective  of  history,  Vico 
towers  above  most  other  European 
and  all  other  Italian  philosophers  of  his 
time  (1668-1744).  Yet  he  had  few  im- 
mediate followers  even  in  Naples  and 
his  work  was  little  understood  until  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  His  was  an  al- 
most unique  instance  of  nearly  total 
contemporary  neglect  and  then  of 
slowly  increasing  posthumous  fame. 
He  is  like  a  mountain  whose  grandeur 
can  be  appreciated  only  from  a  dis- 
tance. Professor  Hersey  will  have  none 
of  this,  claiming  that  the  iconographi- 
cal  program  of  Caserta  "can  be  usefully 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  Vichian  at- 
mosphere that  prevailed  at  the  court." 
The  idea  is  novel.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
known  whether  Carlo  of  Bourbon  or 
Luigi  VanviteUi  ever  read  Vico's  major 
book  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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(Continued from  page  34)  La  Scienza 
Nuova,  or  "The  New  Science" — far 
less  whether  a  "Vichian  atmosphere" 
prevailed  at  the  Neapolitan  court  in  the 
1750s  or  later  when  the  paintings  and 
sculpture  at  Caserta  were  executed. 

Of  course,  at  Caserta  as  in  practical- 
ly all  European  palaces,  few  of  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  were  merely 
decorative.  Some  were  straightfor- 
wardly allegorical,  celebrating  the 
monarch's  ancestry,  virtues  and  pow- 
er, though  many  were  perhaps  intend- 
ed to  do  little  more  than  enhance  the 
regal  magnificence  of  the  place.  Pro- 
fessor Mersey  is  bent  on  weaving  them 
all  into  a  seamless  fabric  of  frequently 
rather  abstruse  meaning.  Statues  of 
Antinous  and  Germanicus  in  the  lower 
hall,  for  instance,  are  not  simply  copies 
of  two  much  admired  antiquities  (like 
those  similarly  placed  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  in  Yorkshire),  but,  he  tells 
us,  "stand  for  legal  and  civil  institu- 
tions, for  continuity  with  the  imperial 
past,  and  for  heroic  and  absolute  fam- 
ily laws."  Ceres,  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture and  the  fruits  of  the  earth — an 
appropriate  subject  for  a  garden  stat- 
ue— expresses  for  him  "what  Vico 
calls  the  oneness  of  property,  tenancy, 
bonitary  lordship,  and  monarchy." 
The  dramatic  group  of  Diana  and  Ac- 
taeon  in  the  highest  basin  of  the  water- 
way is  not  simply  the  representation  of 
a  subject  that  had  for  long  been  popu- 
lar with  painters  and  sculptors  and  was 
obviously  suitable  for  a  fountain,  but 
alludes  to  Vico's  belief  that  the  myth 
recorded  "the  origin  of  religion  in  the 
fear  of  divine  waters." 

The  meanings  which  Professor  Her- 
sey  descries  beneath  the  planning  arid 
embellishment  of  Caserta  seem  to  have 
passed  over  the  heads  of  contemporar- 
ies, at  any  rate  of  all  those  who  have  left 
records  of  what  they  thought  about  it, 
not  to  mention  its  many  later  visitors 
and  admirers. 

Already  by  the  1760s,  when  taste 
was  changing  rapidly,  the  palace 
looked  out  of  date  to  some  of  them. 
The  fashion-conscious  young  architect 
James  Adam  pronounced  it  to  be 
"great  in  its  whole  and  of  good  and  du- 
rable construction,  but  wonderfully 
defective  in  its  detail."  To  "judge  from 
the  model  and  from  Vanvitelli's  other 
works,"  the  decoration  "must  be  exe- 
crable," he  wrote.  The  staircase  which 


he  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  "some- 
thing pretty  and  noble"  was,  however, 
generally  praised  for  its  size  and  rich- 
ness— "very  handsome  in  the  old  style," 
an  early-nineteenth-century  visitor  re- 
marked. The  gardens  seemed  still  more 
old-fashioned,  "laid  out  in  a  manner  one 
would  rather  term  savage  than  natural," 
wrote  Dr.  Johnson's  friend  Mrs.  Piozzi. 
To  a  visitor  in  1801  they  appeared  "ex- 
tensive and  regular  and,  if  we  except  a 
part  in  the  English  style,  uninteresting." 

The  addition  of  this  "English  garden" 
with  a  Gothic  chapel,  ruined  temple, 
and  abundance  of  exotic  trees,  though 
dismissed  in  a  footnote  by  Professor 
Hersey,  is  highly  significant.  It  was 
planted  in  the  1780s  for  the  queen  of 
King  Ferdinand  (Don  Carlo's  succes- 
sor), a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette  who 
found  refuge  from  the  formal  park  at 
Versailles  in  her  petit  hameau. 

The  popular  King  Ferdinand  had  lit- 
tle taste  for  ceremony  and  no  desire  to 
be  surrounded  by  his  civil  servants. 
Leaving  government  to  his  ministers 
and  his  wife,  he  showed  no  interest  in 
the  mystique  of  absolutism  or,  indeed, 
anything  apart  from  his  sports,  prefer- 
ring the  fields,  woods,  and  the  streets 
of  Naples  to  his  palaces — except  for  a 
little  house  on  a  lake  island  where  he 
helped  to  prepare  his  own  food.  Des- 
potic though  the)  may  have  been,  his 
successors  also  favored  a  life  of  unpre- 
tentious domesticity.  By  the  1850s,  as 
Sir  Harold  Acton  has  written,  "amid 
the  architectural  splendors  of  Caserta 
the  Victorian  homeliness  of  the  king's 
family  life  seemed  oddly  out  of  place. 
Linen  was  hung  up  to  dry  in  marble 
halls;  the  children  romped  with  the 
servants  and  played  crude  practical 
jokes  on  their  tutors  and  governesses; 
the  queen  sat  over  her  sewing  near  the 
cradle  of  her  latest  infant,  while  the 
king  rocked  another  babe  in  his  arms 
and  distributed  lollipops."  It  was  a  far 
cry  from  the  life  Don  Carlo  had  expect- 
ed to  lead  there  just  a  century  earlier. 
The  palace  was  functionally  obsolete  as 
well  as  stylistically  out  of  date  long  be- 
fore 1860  when  the  Bourbons  were  ex- 
pelled from  Naples  and  the  first  con- 
stitutional king  of  Italy  handed  the 
great  white  elephant  over  to  the  new 
state  as  a  museum  and  barracks.  Its  sig- 
nificance and  appeal  today  is  perhaps 
mainly  that  of  a  monument  to  lost 
illusions,  n 
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DOROTHY  NORMAN 

For  over  thirty  years,  her  landmark  house  has  been 
a  kind  of  intellectual  sanctuary  — one  of  the  grand  salons  of  New  York 

By  Steven  M.  L.  Aronson 


"Dorothy  Norman  is  a  collector  of 
souls,"  Harold  Clurman  once  ob- 
served. "She  was  magnetized  by  out- 
standing personalities  and  proceeded 
to  cultivate  them;  she  possessed  a  gift 
for  recognizing  them  from  the  first." 
Mrs.  Norman's  nuclear  balm — her 
special  gift  for  intimacy — has  over  the 
years  drawn  a  motley  host  of  artists, 
poets,  educators,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen  to  her  house  in  the  East  70s 
and  made  of  it  a  kind  of  intellectual 
sanctuary,  one  of  the  grand  salons  of 
New  York.  There,  the  likes  of  Lewis 
Mumford,  Max  Lerner,  Edward  Al- 
bee,  Lewis  Thomas,  Indira  Gandhi, 
Ananda  Coomara- 
swamy,  Henri  Car- 
tier-Bresson,  and 
Edgard  Varese  have 
commingled,  amid 
some  of  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  our  cen- 
tury. 

"Em  not  a  collec- 
tor," Mrs.  Norman 
protests.  "I  don't 
collect.  I  never  start- 
ed out  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  anything. 
Things  have  just 
.  .  .accrued.  As  I 
went  through  life, 
these  people  ap- 
peared. I  didn't 
know  Stieglitz's 
name  even,  I  didn't 
know  who  Marin 
was;  I  went  to  work 
for  Freedom  for  In- 
dia— I  didn't  know  I 
was  going  to  meet 
Nehru.  All  of  these 
things  were  un- 
planned." 

Born  in  Philadel- 


at  The  Barnes  Foundation,  where  her  life 
in  the  arts  began,  each  week  Dorothy 
Norman  was  given  the  same  advice  by 
her  maternal  grandmother:  "Never 
wear  glasses  and  never  marry  anyone 
who  isn't  Jewish."  Dorothy  Norman 
married  Jewish — and  well;  her  hus- 
band was  the  son  of  a  founder  of  Sears, 
Roebuck. 

She  came  to  New  York  in  1925.  At 
once  a  beauty  sui  generis  and  an  incor- 
rigible bluestocking,  she  reached  out 
to  everything.  Ahead  of  her  lay  not  one 
but  half-a-dozen  careers.  She  was  to 
become  the  publisher  of  Twice  A  Year, 
a  semiannual  journal  of  "Literature, 


phia  in  1905,  educated 


JJorothy  Norman  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  fifties 


the  Arts  and  Civil  Liberties";  the  edi- 
tor o(  Selected  Writings  of  John  Mann; 
the  author  oi  Alfred Stieglitz:  An  Amer- 
ican Seer;  a  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Post;  and  a  widely  exhibited  photogra- 
pher. She  would  also  be  appointed  by 
Edward  Steichen  to  choose  the  cap- 
tions for  his  celebrated  "Family  of 
Man"  photographic  exhibition  at  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art — captions 
that  her  friend  Lewis  Mumford  wrote 
her  "seemed  to  carry  the  show  over  the 
soft  and  thin  places,  where  the  senti- 
ment— which  was  always  right — ^was 
not  supported  by  an  idea..  .  .  For- 
tunately, at  a  critical  moment,  the  pic- 
tures would  puU  me 
back  to  your  quota- 
tions, or  the  quota- 
tions would  lift  me 
back  into  the  pic- 
tures." 

"Years  ago  Ben 
Sonnenberg  took  me 
to  lunch  at  Voisin," 
Mrs.  Norman  re- 
counts, fixing  her 
visitor  with  her  clear, 
unswerving  eyes. 
"He  wanted  to  be 
public  relations  man 
for  me.  He  said, 
'You  know,  you're 
an  interesting  and 
up-and-coming 
young  woman  and 
you've  got  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 'I  said, 
'Well,  I  don't  want 
to  make  anything  of 
it, '  and  he  said, 
'You're  very  foolish, 
because  you  could 
be  famous.'  I  said,  'I 
don't  want  to  be  fa- 
mous.'I'll  al-  (Con- 
tinued on  page  42) 
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(Continued  from  page  40)  ways  remem- 
ber what  Edith  Sitwell  once  told  me:  'If 
you  achieve  fame  during  your  lifetime, 
as  it  grows,  it  leaves  you  less  and  less 
time  for  yourself.  Anci  then,  after  you 
are  dead,  all  anyone  really  cares  about 
is  digging  up  the  details  of  your  private 
life.'  "  Mrs.  Norman  frowns,  settling 
into  an  armchair  in  the  drawing  room 
of  her  town  house,  which  has  achieved 
fame  during  ifs  lifetime.  A  landmark  of 
modern  architecture,  it  was  voted  the 
city's  best  new  building  of  its  period; 
architecture  students  often  stood  in 
front,  studying  and  sketching  it. 

"In  all  fields  I  gravitated  to  art  that 
was  breaking  new  ground,"  Mrs.  Nor- 
man expounds.  "In  1941  my  husband 
and  I  commissioned  William  Lescaze 
to  convert  a  run-down  Victorian 
brownstone  into  a  clean-cut,  light- 
filled  house.  He  moved  the  front  of  the 
building  as  far  forward  as  was  permis- 
sible, and  slanted  the  rear  to  admit  the 
greatest  amount  of  daylight.  For  the 
exterior  walls  he  chose  glass  brick  sur- 
rounded by  light-gray  glazed  bricks 
because  they  kept  out  the  cold,  kept  in 
the  heat,  and  allowed  yet  more  light  to 
come  through.  He  also  restructured 
the  interior  space  imaginatively." 

Everything  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Nor- 
man emphasizes,  was  a  personal 
choice.  At  the  beginning,  the  interior 
was  yellow  and  gray  because  that 
seemed  the  most  satisfyingly  neutral 
combination.  "But  then  somehow  the 
plants  took  over  and  there  was  this 
feeling  of  green,  so  I  had  the  draperies 
and  banquettes  covered  in  a  soft  gray- 
ish green  that  seemed  just  as  neutral 
but  more  alive  than  the  yellow  and 
gray.  I  wanted  the  room  to  be  neutral 
so  that  any  color  would  be  its  own  vi- 
brant self  against  it.  I  felt  that  my  pic- 
tures and  objects  should  feel  free 
there." 

One  of  Mrs.  Norman's  most  pas- 
sionately held  convictions  is  that  art 
should  not  stay  put.  "I've  always  loved 
shelves  for  propping  pictures  up,"  she 
explains.  "You  can  change  them 
around  so  you  always  have  different 
ones  to  look  at."  On  the  shelves  of  this 
drawing  room  where  art  can  be  ap- 
proached on  its  own  terms  rest  a  Marin 
mountain  range  evoking  a  Gothic  ca- 


thedral, a  blaze  of  Demuth  tulips,  a 
Morris  Graves  winter  bouquet ;  and  ev- 
erywhere, reflecting  her  long  and  close 
association  with  Alfred  Stieglitz,  his 
photographs  of  poplars,  mountains, 
and  cloud-laden  skies,  his  cityscapes, 
and  his  "equivalents."  Where,  Mrs. 


Dorothy  Norman  as  photographed  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz  in  the  thirties. 


Norman  is  asked,  are  the  famous  por- 
traits Stieglitz  did  other?  "I  don't  have 
them  out,"  she  replies,  "though  I  do 
have  my  hands — near  the  piano."  She 
gestures  toward  Stieglitz's  study. 
Hands,  1932.  The  Marin,  the  Graves, 
and  most  of  the  Stieglitzes  were  gifts 
from  the  artists. 

"For  me  this  room  has  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  art  and  life,"  Mrs.  Nor- 
man comments.  "I  was  invited  to  have 
an  exhibition  of  my  own  photographs 
at  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
this  past  year  and  I  called  it  'A  Sense  of 
the  Sacred,'  and  that's  really  the  feeling 
I  have  about  my  home." 

It  was  Stieglitz  who  instilled  in 
Dorothy  Norman  this  urgent  sense  of 
the  sacredness  of  art.  'He  represented 
an  approach  to  life  I  had  been  seeking 
in  the  world  around  me  but  had  not 
found,"  she  has  written.  "Like  some 
great  force  of  nature,  he  had  attracted 
to  him  and  helped  generate  much  of 
the  most  vital  and  life-enhancing  work 


of  our  time."  She  and  Stieglitz  fell 
headlong  in  love — she  would  see  him 
every  day,  and  he  would  write  her  pas- 
sionately as  many  as  twelve  times  a 
day — but  they  determined  not  to  let 
their  love  interfere  with  the  rest  of  their 
lives  or  with  the  lives  of  those  closest  to 
them. 

"Today  people  who  never  knew  him 
are  writing  about  him,"  Mrs.  Norman 
deplores,  "and  they  write  lies.  They 
want  to  find  flaws.  They  can't  imagine 
that  there  was  a  great  man  in  our  time." 
A  moving  spirit  behind  Stieglitz's  gal- 
lery. An  American  Place,  Dorothy 
Norman  went  on  to  found  The  Alfred 
Stieglitz  Center  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  of  which  she  is  an  hon- 
orary trustee.  "I've  given  them  many  of 
my  Stieglitzes  already,  and  the  ones  I 
still  have  will  go  there  eventually." 

Through  Stieglitz,  Dorothy  Norman 
met  John  Marin,  Georgia  O'Keeffe, 
Arthur  Dove,  Marsden  Hartley,  Paul 
Strand,  Waldo  Frank,  Aaron  Copland, 
e  e  cummings,  Marianne  Moore,  Clif- 
ford Odets,  Carl  Van  Vechten,  and 
other  "heraldic  presences"  of  the  mod- 
ern spirit.  Yet  the  next  grand  friend- 
ship of  her  life  was  not  with  an 
American  artist  but  with  a  statesman 
from  another  world. 

"I  never  had  a  real  love  affair  with 
Nehru,"  she  volunteers.  "He  was  in 
love  with  me,  yes,  and  I  was  in  love  with 
him,  but  it  was  never  a  sexual  thing. 
Without  doubt  he  was  the  most  beauti 
ful  man  in  the  world.  None  of  his  pho 
tographs  give  any  inkling  of  his 
radiance.  That  unforgettable  face 
haunts  me  still — its  every  feature  and 
nuance.  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in 
1962.  I  showed  him  my  two-volume 
book  about  him  and  after  he  read  it  he 
said  that  he  had  discovered  things  in  it 
about  himself  that  he'd  forgotten,  and 
he  wept." 

The  two  met  in  1949  when,  as  an  old 
"India  hand" — as  those  who  had 
worked  for  Indian  Independence 
through  the  India  League  were 
called — Dorothy  Norman  was  asked 
on  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  call  to- 
gether a  group  of  distinguished  intel- 
lectuals to  meet  Nehru,  who  was  here 
as  an  official  guest  of  President 
Truman.  "All    (Continued  on  page  44] 
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It's  one  thing  to  sit  around 
and  dream  of  faraway  places. 
But  when  you  decide  to  go,  you've  got  to 
come  up  with  a  ticket.  Wishing  won't  make 
it  so.  Saving  will  get  you  there. 

One  of  the  easiest,  safest  ways  to  save  is 
to  buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  through  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan.  A  little  is  taken  out 
of  each  paycheck  automatically.  And  the 
Bonds  will  eventually  grow  into  a  first-class 
ticket  to  anywhere. 

Nothing  is  too  far.  Tahiti,  London,  Paris, 
Rome.  Even  a  trip  around  the  world.  Or 
just  a  long  vacation  on  a  Caribbean  island. 
Anywhere. 

So  go  ahead,  take  a  flight  of  fancy. 
Then  start  buying  Bonds  so  ^i^  S^ 

you  can  take  a  ^  a         ^ 

fancy  flight. 


Takefk, 

.  stockXsBO-^ 


When  yon  put  part  of  your  savini^'s 

into  U.S.  .Sdvini^.s  Bonds  you're 

helping  to  hiiiUI  a  brighter  future 

f)r  your  country  and  for  yourself. 


A  public  service  ol  this  publication 
and  The  Advenising  Council. 
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(Continued  from  page  42)  I  could  think  of  was  would  I  be 
able  to  pronounce  'Jawaharlal'  effortlessly  when  I  intro- 
duced him,''  she  recalls.  "The  occasion  was  a  great  success, 
and  Nehru  invited  me  to  accompany  him  and  his  daughter 
Indira  to  Boston  the  next  day.  I  had  never  flown  before,  and 
my  first  flight  took  place  on  a  windstill  October  day,  with 
Nehru." 

The  next  year  Nehru  invited  Mrs.  Norman  to  India  for 
the  Founding  of  the  Republic  celebrations;  she  stayed  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  House  in  New  Delhi,  in  rich  simplicity,  for 
almost  two  months.  Lady  Mountbatten  was  a  fellow  guest. 
"During  one  of  our  teatime  conversations,  Edwina  wryly 
reminisced  about  Empire:  'It  must  have  been  like  innocent- 
ly gathering  shells,  and  then  suddenly,  to  your  surprise,  you 
found  you  had  a  lot  of  them.'  "  Another  day,  Mrs.  Norman 
remembers,  Nehru  and  his  entourage  returned  from  some 
ceremonial  event  and  were  walking  through  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Prime  Minister's  House  toward  their  offices  when 
suddenly  Nehru  stopped  and  stood  on  his  head.  "The  oth- 
ers, walking  in  front,  didn't  see  what  he  had  done.  He 
winked  at  me.  I  had  to  use  all  my  will  power  not  to  laugh." 

Dorothy  Norman  left  India  much  moved  by  the  art,  the 
temples,  the  handcrafts,  the  supernal  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  flowers,  but  also  by  the  sufferings  of  its  peo- 
ple. Home,  she  headed  for  Washington  to  plead  for  aid  to 
India. 

She  has  vigorously  maintained  her  Indian  connection. 
"Indira  Gandhi  and  her  husband  and  their  two  small  sons 
lived  down  the  hall  from  my  room  at  the  P.M.'s  house, 
where  our  friendship  developed  and  deepened.  We  both 
adored  our  children;  and  we  both  loved  the  primitive  and 
the  modern,  the  marvelous  crafts  of  India,  its  traditional 
dance,  and  good  films — All  the  King's  Men  was  one  of  In- 
dira's favorites.  After  she  saw  it  she  wrote  me  that  'most  peo- 
ple here  in  New  Delhi  seem  to  have  missed  the  point  of  the 
whole  thing,  which  irritates  me  intensely.'  Now  isn't  that 
ironic!  She  also  once  asked  in  a  letter,  long  ago,  'Can  you 
imagine  me  being  an  "elder  statesman"?'  Indira  and  I  corre- 
sponded until — well,  until  I  organized  a  manifesto  against 
her  'Emergency,'  and  held  meetings  at  my  house  for  dissi- 
dents. I  refused  to  be  in  touch  with  her  during  that  time — a 
silence  1  broke  only  when  her  son  was  killed,  that  small  boy 
who  had  lived  down  the  hall.  I  wrote  her  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence, I  couldn't  help  it — she  was  an  o/J  friend  of  mine,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  power.  She  then  invited  me  to 
London  for  the  Indian  Festival,  all  expenses  paid.  I  didn't 
go — I  couldn't  be  had.  I  felt  that  if  I  was  to  see  Indira  again,  it 
had  to  be  on  my  own  ground  and  not  as  a  guest.  The  next 
time  she  came  to  America,  out  of  the  four  days  she  spent 
here  she  kept  one  just  to  see  me.  We  met  and  it  was  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  between  us — we  talked,  she  had  this 
terrible  heartache.  She's  a  lovely  person  really.  That  'Emer- 
gency' was  something  that  I  could  not  believe."  And  how 
would  Nehru  have  reacted  to  his  daughter's  decree,  Mrs. 
Norman  is  asked.  She  replies,  bright  with  indignation,  "He 
would  have  turned  over  in  his  grave." 

If  India  had  been  a  catalyst  for  Dorothy  Norman's  awitie 
amoureuse  with  Nehru,  later  it  became  a  catalyst  for  some- 
thing rather  more — a  reman  d' amour.  It  was  back  when  she 
was  in  Washington  for  talks  with  the  State  Department 
about  India  that  she  met  the  {Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continuedfrom  page  44jFrench  diplo- 
mat and  Nobel  Prize-winning  poet 
Alexis  Saint-Leger  Leger,  also  known 
as  Saint-john  Perse. 

Afteroneof  their  meetings,  Dorothy 
Norman  lett  behind  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Perse  wrote  her,  romantically,  that 
their  presence  was  "not  like  a  farewell, 
but  plumage  shed  in  full  flight."  "That 
was  a  real  atfair,"  she  exclaims. 

"Alexis  was  full  of  poetic  tales.  He 
once  told  me  of  an  incident  in  the  Gobi 
Desert.  Water  was  running  out.  He 
was  with  the  most  civilized  individuals 
he  had  ever  known.  The  question 
arose:  should  the  dwindling  supply  be 
saved  entirely  for  human  consumption 
or  should  a  fair  amount  be  given  to  the 
flowers  that  were  dying,  and  to  the 
goldfish — the  beautiful  goldfish — that 
also  would  perish  if  deprived  of  water? 
The  final  decision  was  made  without 
hesitation.  The  last  water  was  given  to 
the  flowers  and  the  fish.  'That, 'Alexis 
said,  'is  civilization  at  its  highest  point.' 
If  anybody  else  had  told  me  that  story,  I 
would  have  questioned  it. 

"I  am  essentially  a  person  who 
should  be  in  love,"  Mrs.  Norman  re- 
flects. "I've  been  in  love  all  my  life — 
until  now.  No,  I  don't  think  age  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  can  imagine 
falling  in  love  with  someone  tomorrow. 
But  these  days  my  love  affair  is  with  my 
East  Hampton  garden.  I  spend  half  the 
year  in  my  white  house  there.  I  love 
white.  I  love  white  flowers — single 
peonies,  moonflowers,  white  roses,  lil- 
ies and  water  lilies  and  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley,  white  blossoms  in  spring, 
begonias.  I  love  the  feeling  of  white, 
that  purity  of  feeling. 

"Years  ago  I  had  this  recurrent 
dream  of  a  marvelous  little  piece  of 
land  at  the  base  of  Manhattan  Island — 
wooded,  secluded.  There  was  nothing 
around  it  that  was  commercial  or  ugly, 
and  there  was  a  little  white  house.  And 
then  I'd  wake  up,  thinking,  "Why  can't 
I  live  there?  It's  so  pure  and  beautiful.' 
I'd  have  that  dream  again  and  again.  I 
told  it  to  an  artist  friend  of  mine,  Rob- 
ert Beverly  Hale,  and  he  said,  'Isn't  that 
strange!  I  have  the  same  dream,  and  it's 
recurrent.'  And  within  two  or  three 
years,  both  of  us  were  out  in  East 
Hampton,  Bob  Hale  in  his  snug  house 
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In  front  of  her  East  Hampton 
house  in  1983. 

in  The  Springs  and  I  in  my  white  house, 
with  trees,  near  the  ocean.  I  found  it 
fantastic  that  we  both  should  end  up  in 
exactly  what  we  dreamt  about." 

Dorothy  Norman  has  always  been 
adventurous  and  imaginative  in  her 
houses.  Her  East  Hampton  place  was 
once  a  traditional  meeting  house.  "I 
was  driving  along  the  Montauk  High- 
way one  day,"  she  recalls,  "and  I  saw 
this  abandoned  building,  a  pure,  clas- 
sic, white  Federalist  structure,  under 
the  trees.  I  had  photographed  meeting 
houses  in  New  England  and  loved 
them.  This  one  didn't  have  a  spire,  so  I 
felt  I  could  live  in  it  without  seeming 
pretentious."  Mrs.  Norman  bought  it 
and  eventually  had  it  moved  to  a  potato 
field  that  stretched  unbroken  loihe 
sea.  "Standing  in  the  unplowed  field 
without  a  tree  or  bush  in  sight,  the  little 
meeting  house,  unpainted,  was  one  of 
the  bleakest  sights  I  have  ever  beheld," 
she  has  written.  "But  then,  freshly 
painted  white,  the  structure  looked 
beautifully  austere  and  three  times  as 
large." 

Today  the  house  is  surrounded  by 
pines,  laburnums,  and  silver  willows. 
And  by  an  extraordinarily  flowery  gar- 
den, remarkable  for  color  and  texture 
as  well  as  profusion.  The  whole  house 
is  in  fact  a  garden,  with  pots  of  flowers 
and  nosegays  ingeniously  arranged  in 
every  room.  (The  meeting  house  func- 


tions as  the  structure's  central  room.  "I 
wanted  the  rest  of  the  house  not  to 
compete  with  it,  not  to  be  white,  so  I 
added  a  wing  of  gray  cedar,  very  sim- 
ple.") 

Dorothy  Norman's  entertaining  ex- 
tends to  East  Hampton;  hers  is  a  mov- 
able salon.  Saul  Steinberg,  Constan- 
tino Nivola,  Alfonso  Ossorio,  and  Lee 
Krasner,  widow  of  Jackson  Pollock, 
congregate  often  in  her  meeting-house 
living  room.  "The  first  time  Lee  and 
Jackson  came  to  my  house,"  she  re- 
calls, "he  walked  about  picking  up 
shells  and  examining  them.  As  he  put 
each  shell  down,  he  said,  'That's  real.' 
On  another  occasion  Jackson  looked  at 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  whis- 
pered, 'I  am  like  a  clam  without  a  shell.' 
I  told  this  to  Isamu  Noguchi,  who  re- 
torted, 'Every  artist  feels  that  way.'  " 

At  Dorothy  Norman's,  artists  and 
others  congregate  not  only  to  talk  but 
also  to  savor  the  pleasures  of  her  fa- 
mous table.  I  remember  a  lunch  party 
some  years  ago  when  a  towering  con- 
fection of  profiteroles,  homemade 
strawberry  ice  cream,  and  spun  sugar 
was  presented — it  was  so  eyeblind- 
ingly  splendid  everybody  clapped. 

I  last  lunched  with  Mrs.  Norman  on 
her  terrace,  in  the  bright,  cool  heat  of 
early  summer,  her  garden  sending  out 
its  "fine  golden  puffs  of  seed  power" 
upon  the  breeze.  The  hors  d'oeuvre 
tray  was  laden  with  gravlax  in  a  mus- 
tard dill  sauce,  local  caviar  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Norman  by  Stuart's  Seafood  inr 
nearby  Amagansett  ("They  don't  get  it  i 
in  too  often,  so  eat  it  while  you  can," 
she  advised),  tahini,  and  niqoise  olives. 
A  cooling  gazpacho  heralded  a  succu- 
lent steamed  lobster  ("It  hasn't  been 
fed  the  right  things — there's  no  green 
in  it,"  Mrs.  Norman  laughed),  which 
was  accompanied  by  an  artichoke  vin- 
aigrette and  followed  by  a  salad  of  gar- 
den greens,  which  in  turn  was  followed 
by  carmelized  oeufs  a  la  neige  and  fresh 
lichees  (".  .  .brought  out  from  New 
York  but  grown  in  Mexico — they're 
messy  but  wonderful ! " ) .  Lunch  ended 
redolently  with  madeleines. 

Her  appetite  for  life  undiminished,!" 
mouthful  for  mouthful,  Dorothy  Nor-f 
man  at  almost  eighty  ate  me  under  the^ 
table!  n 
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„  style  as  limitless  as  one's  imagi- 
1. 

Grand  is  the  spectacular  luxury  of  subtlf^' 
The  pure  leather  Chippendale  Sofa.       '    ., 
The  elegance  of  porcelain  china  by  Noritake. 
The  quiet  song  of  the  Westminster  chime  as 
the  Howard  Miller  Clock  strikes  twelve. 

Grand  is  the  ability  to  buy  any  item  above  by 
just  picking  up  your  phone.  Any  time.  Day  or  night. 
(Ana  not  even  paying  for  the  call.) 

Grand  is  also  the  ability  to  have  truly  fine 

furniture  delivered— and  guaranteed  to  b ^--^^ 

Or  they  take  it  back.  On  tn^ 
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APRES  SKI  IN  SARAJEVO 

Unveiling  the  charms  of  a  city  that  has 
even  more  to  offer  than  the  Winter  Olympic  Games 

By  Vera  Mi joj lie 


The  average  high- 
school  student 
knows  that  Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia,  is  where 
Gavrilo  Princip 
fired  the  shot  at 
Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  that 
precipitated  World 
War  I;  perhaps  some 
are  even  familiar 
with  the  footprints 
in  the  sidewalk  that 
mark  the  spot  from 
which  the  notorious 
bullet  flew.  But  to 
many  Sarajevo 
means  little  else. 
Though  it  had  an- 
cient beginnings,  it  is 
not  as  famous  as  many  Italian  and 
Greek  historical  sites;  it  has  never  been 
a  fashionable  resort  like  Dubrovnik,  on 
the  sea;  never  poor  enough  nor  rich 
enough  to  tempt  tramps  with  cultivat- 
ed eyes  to  curve  their  world-touring 
routes  to  stop  by.  Sarajevo,  with  its  half- 
million  souls,  is  hidden  in  the  center  of 
Yugoslavia,  in  a  narrow  Balkan  valley 
surrounded  by  mountams,  rivers,  and 
springs.  To  approach  the  city  isn't  an 
easy  job.  Airplanes  literally  dive  into  a 
tiny  passage  between  mountains  to 
reach  the  runway.  Why  then  would 
anyone  come  all  the  way  to  Sarajevo? 
The  1984  Winter  Olympic  Games  are 
only  a  recent  and  isolated  reason;  the 
more  compelling  one  is  that  the  people 
of  Sarajevo  are  practiced  at  making  cu- 
rious visitors  feel  completely  at  home. 
This  town  has  its  cabinet-in-shadow 
of  old  Turkish  town  pashas  and  young 
patrons  who  formerly  passed  some 
time  moving  around  Europe  as  soccer 


Narrow  cobblestone  streets  and  tile-roofed 

shops  crowded  side-by-side  flavor 

Sarajevo's  bazaar,  the  Bash-Tcharshia. 


players,  always  paid  well  to  shoot  a  ball 
for  foreign  teams,  or  boys  with  another 
talent — smuggling  themselves  into  Eu- 
ropean royalty  circles  bearing  the  title 
"Profession  Unknown."  The  truth  is 
that  the  people  of  Sarajevo,  whoever 
they  are  or  were,  have  always  been  de- 
voted to  style  and  have  never  done  any- 
thing that  lacked  a  touch  of  class.  Once 
you  get  there  and  meet  them  in  the  res- 
taurants, coffee  shops,  or  pizzciias  that 
they  run  today,  they  will  teU  you  the 
countless  famous  stories  about  this 
small  town  and  its  professors  who 
studied  at  ancient  European  universi- 
ties, its  scientists  who  are  the  only  ex- 
perts invited  from  the  mid-European 
region  to  take  part  in  world  confer- 
ences, its  thieves  who  were  often  well 
self-educated  and  almost  never  got  in- 


volved in  "indecent 
crime,"  and  its  cab 
drivers  who  have 
been  known  to  re- 
gale their  passengers 
with  Henry  James 
stories. 

As  to  hosting  the 
1984  Winter  Olym- 
pic Games,  it  took 
nothing  but  opti- 
mism from  the  Sara- 
jevo people,  whc 
never  think  anything 
is  impossible,  tc 
nominate  the  towr 
for  the  '84  WOG 
Never  mind  that  Sa 
rajevo  had  almost 
none  of  the  requirec 
objects  at  the  time,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  feverishly  finishing  them  in  time  foi 
the  games;  their  optimism  has  seer 
them  through  more  than  a  milleniurr 
of  change. 

Yugoslavia  in  general  and  Sarajevo 
in  particular  have  never  belonged  tc 
European  or  global  blocks  nor  taker 
part  in  their  schemes  or  traditions:  Yu- 
goslavia is  a  socialist  country,  but  it  ij 
void  of  the  Eastern-monolith  atmo 
sphere,  climate,  and  aesthetic — nc 
gray-block  buildings  are  to  be  founc 
here.  Western  elements  are  apparent ' 
but  the  country  has  been  neither  a  pur 
veyor  of  Western  elegance  nor  a  diplo. 
matic  coquette.  Sarajevo  itself  was  i 
neolithic  dwelling  (2400  to  2300  B.C.; 
Roman  spa  (first  centuries  a. d.) 
Turkish  trade  and  caravansary  centei! 
(fifteenth  to  late  nineteenth  centuries) 
and  Austro-Hungarian  protectorattj 
(1878-1914).  Today  it  is  the  relativel) 
modern  admin-  (Continued  on  page  52 , 
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ITCAN  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  CHAUFFEUR 
SALARIESTOPAYFOR  ITSELF. 


A  chauffeur  will  escort  you  in 
onsiderable  comfort  for  a  yearly  fee  of 
Dout  $25,000. 

For  a  one-time  expense  of  about 
40,000,  a  BMW  733i  will  present  you 
■ith  a  more  interesting  alternative: 

A  driving  experience  that  will  make 
)u  reluctant  to  employ  someone  to  en- 
y  It  for  you. 

In  fact,  a  case  could  easily  be  made 
'r  purchasing  a  BMW  733i  on  eco- 
omics  alone.  But  that  would  misrepre- 
5nt  the  car.  Actually,  no  other  luxury 
i^dan  in  the  world  so  thoroughly  delights 
3th  the  driver  and  the  passenger 
you,  while  incidentally  pleasing  the 
;countant. 

Wood-paneled  dash  and  doors,  deep- 
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stereo,  air  conditioning,  electrically- 
operated  power  seats  and  sunroof- 
ail  these  and  other  amenities  are  offered 
in  a  balance  charactenzed  by  sensitiv- 
ity to  nuance  rather  than  ostentation. 

This  same  sense  of  refinement 
charactenzes  the  733rs  mechanical 
functioning— giving  you  a  palpable 
sense  of  presiding  over  "a  truly  superior 
machine"  (AutoWeek). 

Superior  because  of  a  computer- 
controlled  engine  of  race-car-like  respon- 
siveness; a  suspension  design  so 
unique,  it  is  protected  by  an  international 
patent;  and,  for  those  who  select  it, 
what  could  be  the  first  four-speed  auto- 
matic that  can  delight  even  those  de- 


voutly committed  to  stick  shih:. 

But  the  case  for  the  733i  was  per- 
haps best  made  by  Autosport  maga- 
zine, which,  describing  a  test  drive,  wrote 
of  "the  pure  song  of  an  in-line  six  than 
which  there  is  nothing  nicer" 

There  are  simply  some  songs  one 
should  experience  for  oneself. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


1983  BMW  of  North  America,  Inr  The  BMW  tradeni.irk  .iriii  logo  are  rej^isteted   1  iiropcan  Dntivfry  i  an  he  arraiij^ed  through  yoi/r  autliori/ert  U  h  BMW  dealer 
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(Continued  from  page  50)  ist  rat  ivc  cen- 
ter of  the  republic  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina. It  has  felt  the  impact  of,  but 
not  been  overpowered  by,  its  past. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  holy  law 
of  bloodshed  that  saw  ('christians 
burned  in  ancient  Rome,  Moslems  and 
Hindus  butchered  by  each  other  in  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  Jews  meeting  po- 
groms wherever  they  lived  has  been 
denied  in  Sarajevo.  Inexplicably,  per- 
haps, Catholics,  Orthodox  Christians, 
Moslems,  Jews,  and  two  indigenous 
sects — Evangelists  and  Adventists — 
live  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  fairy  tale.  Se- 
phardic  Jews  came  to  Sarajevo  with  the 
Turkish  invasion,  escaping  Spain  and 
the  royal  wrath  of  Philip  II.  The  Turks 
used  the  Jewish  talents  and  protected 
the  Jewish  people.  It  became  a  tradi- 
tion, not  only  for  the  ruling  class  but 
also  for  the  common  Moslem,  Croatian 
(Catholic),  and  Serbian  (Orthodox)  as 
well.  The  coexistence  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  Sephardic  cemetery  and  an  old 
Turkish  cemetery  testifies  to  the  toler- 
ant spirit  of  the  Sarajevans:  an  open- 
mindedness  rooted  in  Bogomil  ("Dear 
to  God"),  the  founding  religion  of  Sa- 
rajevo. Bogomil  tombstones  from  the 
twelfth  century  lie  in  the  garden  of  the 
National  Museum,  and  the  very  dia- 
mond of  Jewish  culture,  the  Haggadah 
codex  from  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
intact  inside.  Only  once,  during  World 
War  II,  was  the  ideal  swept  away. 

Apart  from  the  Olympic  events,  you 
will  find  that  the  real  charm  of  a  stay  in 
Sarajevo  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Bash- 
Tcharshia,  Sarajevo's  bazaar,  a  well-or- 
ganized,  clean  Lilliputian  town  in 
which  light  and  eye  are  allowed  to  in- 
spect the  intrigue  of  every  corner, 
where  doll-size  shops  share  the  street 
with  a  few  larger  buildings,  mosques, 
markets,  and  schools.  The  old  town 
hall,  built  in  1896,  has  a  pseudo-Moor- 
ish flavor,  the  National  Museum, 
founded  in  1888,  a  Renaissance  touch. 
The  old  Orthodox  church  is  a  strange 
buUding  compared  to  the  Serbian  ex- 
amples to  the  east  of  this  peculiar 
Eden;  rebuilt  through  the  centuries,  its 
base  (supposedly  from  the  fourth  to 
sixth  centuries)  ^r?niains  untouched, 
while  the  rest  of  the  building  illustrates 
Sarajevo's  unique  present — trans- 
formed yet  mdependent  of  logical,  sci- 


entific, or  political  conventions. 

Sarajevo  still  has  numerous  tradi- 
tional craftsmen  who  share  the  side- 
walk with  modern  businesses  in  the 
Bash-Tcharshia.  Ninety  percent  ol  the 
goldsmiths'  street  is  given  over  to  pri- 
vate shops,  and  they  say  that  the  trades- 
men  still  conduct  their  business 
according  to  ancient  ethical  codes: 
there  is  no  visible  glamour — the  real 
treasures  are  safely  locked  in  back 
rooms — and  only  native  Sarajevans 
can  start  businesses  in  this  bazaar.  If 
such  a  person  should  get  into  financial 
trouble,  the  other  merchants  will  gath- 
er in  his  shop  to  "have  a  coffee."  No 
one  talks  about  the  real  purpose  of  this 
meeting.  When  the  coffee  ritual  is  over 
and  the  guests  are  gone,  the  host  picks 
up  the  pillows  on  which  his  guests  were 
sitting  and  finds  cash  beneath  them.  It 
is  a  gift.  He  is,  however,  wise  to  remem- 
ber the  amount  and  the  source  of  each 
donation  in  case  he  becomes  a  guest  at 
a  similar  quiet  meeting. 

Although  the  world  of  old  pashas  is 
dying,  new  bazaar  patrons  and  kings 
often  copy  the  good  old  law,  and  the 
bazaar,  hence  Sarajevo,  still  belongs  to 
the  old  order.  Four  hundred  and  sixty 
coffee  bars,  discotheques,  and  pizze- 
rias are  in  their  hands  and  eclipse  the 
so-called  "socialist  sector"  restaurants. 
Fashion  boutiques  also  reign.  These 
little  factories  of  money  and  power  are 
sophisticated  and  tasteful  in  design, 
and  no  two  are  the  same.  Old  Clock  is 
decorated  with  a  collection  of  real 
clocks,  Bugatti  w'th  a  noble  combina- 
tion of  white  walls,  dark  wooden 
beams,  and  drawings  of  old  aristocratic 
cars,  Nava  with  models  of  sailboats. 
Modern  owners  pay  many  thousands 
to  have  their  little  bars  so  designed. 
Nevertheless,  the  bazaar  still  has  a  lot 
of  old-fashioned  coffee  shops  with 
Turkish  sofas  and  carved  tables  and 
chairs.  Together,  these  creations  aie  a 
typical  Islamic  mosaic.  Yet  that  is  only 
the  open,  visible  Sarajevo;  a  more  in- 
triguing reason  for  the  trip  lies  oehind 
the  screens,  in  the  world  of  the  unoffi- 
cial, the  nontourist.  I  have  tried  visiting 
the  official  institutions  (places  that 
promote  Sarajevo  as  "The  Golden  Egg 
of  Tourism"),  but  I  wound  up  in  the 
coffee  bars,  talking  to  the  older  citizens 
who  are  the  living  encyclopedia  of  Sa- 


rajevo's history.  There  is  no  other  waj 
to  see  the  real  town. 

If  you  are  not  the  kind  of  person  whc 
would  simply  go  into  any  shop  in  the 
Bash-Tcharshia  and  ask  its  owner  tc 
help  you  find  discreet  Sarajevo,  look 
for  Miss  Marina  Mikulic,  an  employee 
of  Centrotrans  agency,  close  to  the  Ho- 
tel Europa  in  Turkish  City.  Her  friends 
can  take  you  to  private  apartments 
with  more  authentic  ambience  than  the 
ethnographic  showrooms  in  the  muse 
urns.  Kreso  Martinasevic  from  Gener 
al-turist  agency  on  Cathedral  place  is 
another  source.  If  you  are  in  Sarajevo 
during  the  Olympic  Games,  the  gener- 
al of  the  press  army,  Paul  Lukacs,  is 
your  man:  he  was  born  in  Sarajevo  and 
is  completely  devoted  to  its  charms. 
The  Vienna  Caffee  in  the  Hotel  Eu- 
ropa is  a  meeting  place  for  many  Sara- 
jevans who  love  their  city,  and  you  can 
meet  the  doyen  of  Sarajevo  guides,  Un- 
cle Ibro,  there.  Sarajevo  can  provide 
discreet  limousine  escort,  taxi  planes 
to  Dubrovnik,  and,  best  of  all,  take 
care  to  organize  your  stay  in  the  right 
places.  As  for  the  arrangements  for  the 
well-publicized  Olympic  Games,  you 
may  find  that  the  tourist  trade  in  this 
town  doesn't  run  as  smoothly  as  Swiss 
timing.  But  that  is  not  what  this  story  is 
about;  Sarajevo  is  your  town  when  you 
don't  want  to  feel  like  a  tourist,  and 
most  likely,  it  will  not  make  an  industry 
of  itself  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  was  walking  one  evening  from  cafe 
to  cafe  in  the  Bash-Tcharshia  and 
watching  the  crowds  in  front  of  them. 
People  were  sitting  on  the  sidewalk.  It 
reminded  me  of  something,  but  I 
couldn't  remember  what.  It  wasn't  un- 
til I  left  on  an  early  train  that  it  fell  into 
place:  the  last  time  so  many  young  peo- 
ple sat  in  the  streets,  listening  to  music, 
was  in  the  sixties,  when  all  the  world 
was  traveling  and  teen-agers  were  still 
interested  in  things.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
teen-agers  in  Sarajevo  are  hippies,  but 
they  do  live  in  a  town  where  almost 
anything  is  possible,  even  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  It  is  a  place  where  a  poor 
man  who  has  worked  as  a  waiter  can 
still  someday  buy  a  shop  of  his  own. 
Whatever  one  dreams  of  somehow  ap- 
pears to  be  available  in  Sarajevo.  And 
though  you'll  never  outwit  its  terrific 
gamblers,  you'll  love  the  game,  a 
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atlons,  the  family  of  Florian  Papp  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  fine  period 


English  furniture.  Well  repaying,  we  think,  a  visit  from  the  intelligent  collector,  designer,  or  curator 


—Melinda  Florian  Papp  and  William  James  Papp,  Jr 
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52  Madison  Ave.,  near  East  76th  St..  NY. .  NY  10021.  (212)  288-6770.  Serving  the  requirements  of  collectors,  interior  designers,  and  museums  since  1900 
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BAmis 

AT  THE  VILLA  MEDICI 

The  Renaissance  Roman  villa  transformed  with  love  by  a  modern  master 

BY  JEAN  LE YM ARIE  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EVELYN  HOFER 
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-ounded  in  1666  under  Louis  XIV, 
the  Academy  of  France  in  Rome  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Italy.  After  havmg  occupied  several  sites,  it  was  established  in  1803  under 
Napoleon  in  the  marvelous  setting  that  is  still  its  headquarters  and  contributes  so 
much  to  its  renown:  the  Villa  Medici.  Depicted  or  described  by  so  many  great 
artists  and  writers,  it  is  at  present  the  object  of  a  systematic  study  entrusted  to  a 
group  of  specialists,  which  has  resulted  in  some  fascinating  discoveries.  To  the  art 
lover  privileged  to  live  in  it  for  several  years  while  undertaking  the  responsibilities 
of  its  direction,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  to  show  its  beauties  on  the  spot  to 
visitors,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  evoke  these  same  beauties  in  a  few 
lines  for  far-away  readers.  Evelyn  Hofer's  excellent  photographs,  taken  with 
great  care  for  House  &  Garden,  are  deliberately  concentrated  on  some  of  the 
rather  discreet  aspects  of  the  interior  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highly  decorated 
apartments,  but  they  reveal  even  better  the  charm  and  the  purity  of  its  ambience. 

The  Villa  Medici  forms  with  its  annexes  and  protected  gardens  an  exceptional 
historic  ensemble  inseparable  from  its  site.  It  rises  in  fact  on  the  Pincian  HiU,  a 
favorite  promenade  from  which  one  discovers  the  best  views  of  Rome  and  which 
in  ancient  times  was  called  the  h'Jl  of  gardens.  The  most  famous  gardens  then 
were  those  of  Lucullus,  who  brought  back  from  his  Asian  campaigns  a  feeling  for 
luxury  and  refinement.  His  villa  had  its  back  to  the  hill  right  in  the  space  between 
the  Villa  Medici  and  the  neighboring  convent  of  Trinita  dei  Monti.  Recent  exca- 
vations, which  should  be  continued,  have  uncovered  vestiges  of  it  and  clarified  its 
layout. 

After  a  long  period  of  abandon  linked  to  the  decline  of  Rome  the  hiU  of  gardens 
came  to  life  again  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur\'  with  the  installation  of  monas- 
teries for  the  religious  orders  and  rustic  houses  or  casinos  for  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  It  is  from  one  of  them,  the  casino  Crescenzi  with  its  tower,  that  the  Villa 
Medici  was  developed  in  two  successive  stages  by  two  powerful  ecclesiastical 
builders,  whose  private  apartments  were  ornamented  with  frescoes  bearing  their 
arms.  In  1564  Cardinal  Giovanni  Ricci,  to  whom  we  also  owe  the  Sacchetti  palace 
on  the  Via  Giulia,  undertook  the  necessary  construction — living  quarters,  gar- 
dens, the  bringing- in  of  water — direaed  by  the  architects  Nanni  de  Baccio  Bigio 
and  his  son  Annibale  Lippi.  In  1576  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de  Medici,  councillor 
of  popes,  Third  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  the  death  of  his  older  brother 
Francesco,  acquired  the  Ricci  domaine,  and  with  the  taste  for  splendor  character- 
istic of  his  family  decided  instantly  on  the  enlargements  and  embellishments  nec- 
essarv'  to  him.  He  brought  his  compatriot,  the  Florentine  architect  Bartolomeo 
Ammannati,  who  created  the  entrv'  portals;  transformed  brilliantly  the  former 
rectilinear  loggia  into  an  arcaded  one;  moved  the  piano  nobile  up;  built,  on  the 
south  for  symmetn'  the  second  belvedere  tower;  added,  on  the  garden  side,  a 
wing  at  right  angles  as  protection  from  the  wind .  This  latter  became  the  galler\'  for 
the  antiquities  passionately  collected  by  Ferdinando.  Sculptures  also  garnished 
the  garden  loggias  and  every  available  niche,  and  a  striking  series  of  bas-reliefs 
from  sarcophagi,  altars,  and  important  monuments  was  embedded  in  the  interior 
faqade  among  the  masks,  the  garlands,  and  the  Medician  emblems.  This  complex 

Preceding  pages:  The  Villa  Medici  at  sunset:  magic  harmony  of 

golden  stone  and  the  purit\'  of  the  Roman  sk\'.  The  lateral  wing,  formerly 

the  gallerv'  of  antiquities,  is  today  the  library.  Between  the  towers  and  the  splendid  void 

of  the  loggia,  the  faqade  offers  a  historied  display  of  statues,  bas-reliefs,  friezes, 

garlands,  masks,  and  emblems.  The  obelisk  fountain  on  the  esplanade  is  the  symbol 

of  the  elements  and  the  axial  pivot  of  the  gardens.  Left:  Nude  in  Profile, 

88  by  79  inches,  was  painted  by  Balthus  at  the  Villa  Medici  1973-1977. 
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n  angle  of  the  grand 
salon  with  its  subtle 
harmonies  between  the 
walls  and  the  floor 
tiles.  Two  eighteenth- 
century  Italian  arm- 
chairs in  wood  painted 
gray-green  and  picked 
out  in  rose:  their 
original  colors. 
Overleaf  left:  Passage 
between  the  salon  and 
the  libran,'  in  the 
director's  apartment.  A 
handsome  seventeenth- 
century'  Florentine 
desk  in  waxed  wood, 
and  eighteenth-century 
Genoese  painted 
yellow  chairs  with  their 
original  brown  leather 
upholster)'.  Overleaf 
right:  False  window  in 
the  tu'o-story  grand 
salon  in  the  central  part 
of  the  building.  Its 
door  opens  onto  the 
garden  loggia,  and  its 
balcony  overlooks  Rome. 
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decor  with  all  its  s\Tnbolism  has  remained  sealed  in  die  stones  of  the  walls,  but  the 
other  original  and  movable  sculptures,  partly  replaced  by  casts,  were  sent  to  Flor- 
ence at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur.". 

With  its  severe  palace  faqade  overhanging  Rome,  its  airv-  orchestration  above 
the  gardens,  its  silhouette  inscribed  in  the  panorama  of  the  hills,  the  Villa  Medici 
is  a  major  example  of  the  Italian  villas  of  humanist  conception  devoted  to  enter- 
tainment, to  aesthetic  enjoyment,  to  meditation.  Itself  a  vast  cabinet  d' amateur,  it 
also  had  its  studiolo.  its  chapel,  its  libran.".  its  secret  enclosures,  its  pavilions  to 
dream  in,  where  today  are  scattered  the  ateliers  of  the  fellows,  winners  of  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  The  garden  with  its  two  paths  of  approach  invites  the  kind 
of  contemplative  promenade  inspired  by  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  pauses  to 
look  carefully  at  the  various  loggias,  two  of  which  were  painted  by  Velazquez  in 
views  of  Rome  now  in  the  Prado.  Velazquez  is  one  among  the  illustrious  guests — 
popes,  sovereigns,  princes  and  dignitaries,  scholars  and  poets,  anists  and  musi- 
cians— who  haunt  these  grounds  overflowing  with  historv*  and  legend.  The  foun- 
tain esplanade  in  front  of  the  central  loggia's  superb  thrust  both  defines  and  joins 
together  the  rwo  parts  of  the  garden.  The  garden  on  the  terrace  is  the  Bosco,  uild 
and  sacred,  planted  in  holm-oaks,  acanthus,  and  laurels  with  their  Vergilian  inti- 
mations; it  leads  to  a  mysterious  Little  house  that  exactly  surmounts,  it  seems,  the 
Httle  Roman  temple  that  crowned  the  villa  of  ^Text  continued  on  page  1 66) 


Left:  The  Turkish  Room,  71  by  82''-  inches.  1963-1966.  is  owned  by  the  Musee 

National  d\\rt  Modeme,  Paris.  Above:  The  Turkish  room  that  is  the 

sening  for  the  Balthus  painting  is  at  the  top  of  the  north  tower.  Its  exotic 

decoration  was  created  by  the  painter  Horace  Vemet,  direaor  of  the  Villa 

Medici  from  1829  to  1834.  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  fashion 
for  Orientalism  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  representatives. 
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In  the  director's  apartment.  Above:  In  the  salon-library  the  mirror,  mantel,  and  banquettes  are  in  the 
Italian  eighteenth-century  style;  the  velour  armchairs  are  by  Henri  Samuel.  Opposite:  Salon's  furniture  of 

varied  provenance  is  brought  into  harmony  by  the  subtle  balance  of  the  colors.  Sardinian  folk- 
craft  rugs  are  based  on  ancient  designs.  Balthus  painted  the  coffee  table's  top,  and  one  of  Giacometti's 
last  busts  is  on  the  green  and  gold  console.  Below:  Dining-room  doors  are  painted  in  faux  marbre; 
eighteenth-century  chairs  from  Lucca  in  polychrome  with  floral  decorations. 
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-mong  the  famous 
antique  sculptures 
colleaed  with  passion 
by  Ferdinando  de 
Medici  was  the 
Hellenistic  group 
called  the  Niobides 
the  originals  of  which 
are  in  the  Uffizi 
Museum  in  Florence. 
It  has  been 
reconstituted  with 
copies  and  placed 
not  in  the  perspective 
of  an  allee  but  under 
the  great  trees  in  one 
of  the  garden 
rectangles.  Water 
flows  and  murmurs 
under  the  rocks  and 
the  carpet  of  iv\'. 
Overleaf  left:  The 
eighteenth-century 
painted-wood  Italian 
armoire  in  the 
director's  dining 
room  was  acquired  in 
Palestrina.  Overleaf 
right:  In  the  interior 
of  the  loggia  under 
the  terrace  of  the 
Bosco  are  a  herm 
and  a  copy  of  the 
Uon  sculpted  for 
Ferdinando  de 
Medici  by  Flaminio 
Vacca  after  a  classical 
Hon.  The  originals 
are  in  Florence. 
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On  a  balcony  overkxJdng  the  living  room  of  BaitMoa 
Jakobson's  New  York  house,  two  Italian  designs  epitiMoize 
their  period:  a  1950  vinyl-upholstered  anndiair  by  Carlo 
Mollino  and  a  1958  painted-glass  table  signed  PerettL  The 
hand-carved  glass  bowl  by  Hans  Model  is  c.  1955;  the 
unsigned  American  ceramic  vase  is  roughly  contemporary. 
Flowers  throughout  arranged  by  Mark  Isaacsfm  of  Fifty-50. 


Left:  Barbara  Jakobson  in  a  portrait  by  Horst;  she  is 
Avearing  a  black-and-white  printed  Greek  cotton  strapless  dress 
designed  by  Christian  Dior  in  1952.  This  page:  Set  against  Charles 
Eames's  red  aniline-dyed  molded  plywood  screen  of  1946  (also 
seen  behind  Mrs.  Jakobson  at  left),  a  1946  table  by  Isamu 
Noguchi  holds  a  still  life  composed  of  a  British  ceramic  vase 
by  Poole  Pottery,  c.  1957;  a  glass  bowl  by  Arte  Nuova  of  Milan, 
1958;  and  an  American  glass  serving  dish  holding  stuffed  olives 
(that  quintessentially  fifties  food)  by  Blenko,  c.  1955. 


Absence  not  long  enough  to  root 
out  quite  all  love/Increases  love 
at  second  sight."  Those  words  of  the 
seventeenth-century  English  play- 
wright Richard  May  seem  particularly 
apt  to  describe  one  New  York  collec- 
tor's new  enthusiasm  for  the  furniture 
and  decorative  objects  of  her  years  as  a 
young  wife  setting  up  house:  the  early 
fifties.  There  is,  of  course,  a  common 
tendency  for  us  to  reject  the  interests  of 
our  early  adulthood  as  our  tastes  ex- 
pand and  change.  Later,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  us  to  regard  those  youthful 
infatuations  with  the  same  fond  nostal- 
gia we  have  for  our  first  love  affair;  but 
it  is  something  else  to  find  new  mean- 
ing in  them  all  over  again. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  Barbara  Ja- 
kobson  has  done.  Mrs.  Jakobson  is  an 
omnipresence  in  the  New  York  art 
world  and  could  be  variously  intro- 
duced as  a  trustee  of  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  a  board  member  of  the 
Architectural  League  in  New  York,  an 
exhibition  curator  (of  the  1980  Houses 
for  Sale  show  at  the  Leo  Castelli  Gal- 
lery in  New  York  and  its  1983  exhibi- 
tion Follies:  Architecture  for  the  Late 
Twentieth  Century  Landscape),  or  an 
author  (under  the  pseudonym  of  B.J. 
Archer,  of  catalogues  for  the  Castelli 
shows  and  Anderson  and  Archer's 
SoHo:  The  Essential  Guide  to  Art  and 
Life  in  Lower  Manhattan).  Yet  she  pre- 
fers to  call  herself  "an  obser\'er  of  the 
culture,"  and  that  provides  the  key  to 
explaining  her  reawakened  apprecia- 
tion of  a  period  of  design  that  is  now 
emerging  from  tu^o  decades  of  critical 
neglect  and  public  scorn. 

As  Barbara  Jakobson  tells  it,  "I've 


The  DA'O-story  living  room  is  anchored 
bv  an  Axminster  carpet  designed  bv 
Edward  McKnight  Kauffer,  1929-30.  The 
extravagantly  shaped  sofa  was  designed 
by  Vladimir  Kagan  in  1955  for  a  house  by 
Walter  Gropius.  Within  its  voluptuous 
curve  is  Isamu  Noguchi's  1946  coffee  table 
for  Herman  Miller.  To  the  right  is  a  1947 
Jens  Risom  table  for  Knoll,  with  a  ceramic 
lamp  by  Design  Technics,  c.  1948.  In  the 
right  foreground  is  a  1947  molded 
pK'vi'Ood  chair  by  Jean  Prouve.  On  the  wall 
at  right  is  Frank  Stella's  Felsztyn  III,  1971; 
on  the  wall  at  left,  Brice  Marden's  pale 
green  First  Bond  Street  Painting,  1970, 
and  Ad  Reinhardt's  black  1955  Triptych. 
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Above:  Kenny  Scharf's  1983  painting  Archttongueture  provides  a  pla>'ful  analogue 

to  the  biomorphic  forms  throughout  the  house.  The  molded  plwood  chairs 

below  it  are  Charles  Eames's  1946  classics  for  Herman  Miller.  Opposite:  Barbara 

Jakobson's  1953  engagement  portrait  by  Hal  Phyfe  is  illuminated  by 

a  plaster  lamp  by  Alberto  and  Diego  Giacometti.  The  1945  Italian  glass  vase  and  the 

ashtray  are  both  by  Ercole  Barovier.  Next  to  them  is  a  Bambara  ceremonial 

headdress.  The  sculptural  fragments  at  left  are  all  by  Robert  Graham.  The  chair  is  one 

of  a  set  by  Carlo  Mollino  made  in  1950  as  a  wedding  present  for 

Lisa  Ponti,  daughter  of  architect  Gio  Ponti. 
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never  considered  myself  a  collector  on 
a  grand  scale.  I'm  not  one  who  con- 
stantly lusted  after  objects  and  had  to 
keep  fueling  the  collecting  passion.  Yet 
the  acquisition  ol  things  seems  to  have 
come  upon  me  almost  as  a  necessity  at 
various  points  along  the  way,  and  so, 
out  of  impulse,  1  slowly,  very  slowly,  as- 
sembled the  things  that  I  have.  Rather 
than  creating  a  collection,  I  put  togeth- 
er a  series  of  temptations." 

The  temptations  to  which  she  wisely 
surrendered  include  a  small  but  well- 
chosen  selection  of  modern  paintings 
ranging  from  works  by  such  long-es- 
tablished figures  as  Ad  Reinhardt,  Jas- 
per Johns,  and  Frank  Stella  to  such 
masters-of-the-moment  as  Julian 
Schnabel  and  David  Salle  to  such 
young  upstarts  as  Kenny  Scharf.  Most 
were  bought  well  before  those  artists 
became  famous,  an  indication  of  Mrs. 
Jakobson's  canny  eye  for  spotting 
trends  on  the  horizon  of  art.  But  she  is 
quick  to  add,  "I'm  delighted,  of 
course,  that  the  painters  whom  I  felt 
were  so  wonderful  early  on  have  come 
to  extraordinary  acceptance  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  high  art,  but  I've  never 
bought  something  because  I've 
thought  about  its  future  validation  in 
the  marketplace." 

In  fact,  as  she  explains,  her  new  in- 
terest in  forties  and  fifties  furniture  was 
stimulated  primarily  by  recent  paint- 
ing, much  of  which  has  been  influ- 
enced to  a  notable  degree  by  the 
aesthetics  of  the  fifties.  "I  perceive  the 
world  visually  and  take  my  clues  to  the 
culture  from  the  visual  arts,  especially 
painting.  By  the  late  seventies  I  began 
to  notice  that  several  younger  painters 
were         (Text  continued  on  page  1 67) 


Above  the  fireplace  in  the  balcony  room  is 
Robert  Mapplethorpe's  1982  portrait  of 
Barbara  Jakobson.  Reflected  in  its  bottom 
strip  of  mirror  is  a  detail  of  Julian 
Schnabel's  1980  mixed-media  work  What 
to  Do  with  a  Corner  in  Madrid  (Part  II).  To 
the  left  of  the  fireplace  are  The  Einstein 
Chair,  a  1977  brass  wire  sculpture  by 
Robert  Wilson,  and  a  detail  of  David 
Salle's  The  Hardness  of  Style,  1981.  To  the 
right  of  the  fireplace  are  tu'o  small  but 
superb  early  encaustics  by  Jasper  Johns: 
Colored  Alphabet,  1959  (above),  and 
Target,  1956  (below).  The  uppermost 
painting  above  the  bookshelves  at  the  right 
was  painted  by  the  Belgian  Constructivist 
artist  Josef  Peeters  in  1922. 
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LIGHT  IN 
THE  VIEUX  CARRE 

Decorator  Michael  Myers  brings  a  refreshing 
point  of  view  to  a  restored  Xew^  Orleans  house 


BY  ELAINE  GREENE     PHOTOGR-\PHS  BY  HENRY  BOWLES 
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New  Orleanians  all  know  the 
Lalaurie  House,  a  refined, 
luxurious,  and  unusually 
large  French  Empire  man- 
sion. Even  tourists  on  a  tu'O-hour  run 
through  the  French  Quarter  are  taken 
to  the  building  and  told  a  lurid  history 
that  often  distracts  them  from  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture.  The  present 
owner  himself  was  once  such  a  tourist. 

The  most  famous,  and  infamous, 
inhabitant  in  the  past  was  Mme. 
Lalaurie,  born  Delphine  McCarty, 
daughter  of  a  rich  and  titled  Scot  who 
owned  land  in  Santo  Domingo.  Del- 
phine lived  and  entertained  regally  in 
the  circa- 1825  mansion  for  two  years, 
until  she  and  her  husband  fled  on  an 
April  night  in  1834.  Mme.  Lalaurie, 
whose  previous  husband  was  a  friend 
of  the  pirate  Jean  Lafitte,  turned  out 
to  be  a  female  Simon  Legree  who 
chained,  tortured,  and  starved  her 
slaves. 

This  horror  was  revealed  when  the 
abused  cook  set  fire  to  the  kitchen. 
Neighbors  rushed  in  to  help  fight  the 
flames  and  discovered  and  rescued 
seven  chained  victims.  Said  a  local 
newspaper  at  the  time,  "The  sight  was 
so  horrible  that  we  could  scarce  look 
upon  it."  The  next  day  an  angn,^  mob 
surrounded  the  house  and  the  couple 
fled  in  a  carriage  that  charged  the 
crowd  and  made  its  escape.  Mme.  La- 
laurie died  in  Paris  many  years  later. 
An  English  traveler's  American  jour- 
nal, published  four  years  after  the  La- 
lauries'  departure  from  New  Orleans, 
described  their  house,  "its  ruined 
state  ...  its  gaping  windows  and  empty 
walls." 

City  records  show  that  a  new  owner 
remodeled  extensively  in  1841,  when 
the  third  floor  was  added  and  the  elab- 
orate plasterwork  embellishments 
were  installed.  Samuel  Wilson  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  architect  and  historian  who 
advised  the  present  owner  in  the  early 
stages  of  restoration,  believes  that 
Mme.  Lalaurie's  house  was  probably  a 


red-brick  Federal  structure  and  that 
the  Empire  features  date  from  184 1 . 

The  house  served  as  Union  head- 
quarters during  the  Civil  War  occupa- 
tion, later  as  a  gambling  house,  and 
then  as  a  gathering  place  for  derelicts 
and  counterfeiters,  who  fostered  the 
building's  reputation  as  a  haunted 
house  so  that  they  could  remain  there 
without  being  disturbed. 

After  the  Vieux  Carre's  slum  years 
early  in  this  century,  the  Quarter  began 
the  climb  to  its  present  status  as  a 
choice  neighborhood,  rich  in  old- 
world  charm.  The  Lalaurie  house  had 
to  wait  until  the  early  seventies  for  its 
renascence.  A  physician  from  Arkan- 
sas bought  it  and  returned  it  to  its  early 
splendor  and  its  original  purpose  as  a 
single-family  residence. 

x-Vs  a  hospital  intern,  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  New  Orleans,  and  he  re- 
turned there  as  soon  as  the  Navy  and 
other  duties  allowed.  The  city's  color- 
ful histor\'  fascinated  him,  and  so  did 
its  continuing  vitality:  commercial,  so- 
cial, musical,  culinar\%  architectural.  "I 
wanted  to  settle  in  New  Orleans  and 
felt  it  was  pointless  to  live  there  in  any- 
thing but  an  old  house." 

Already  living  in  the  Vieux  Carre  in 
1969,  the  physician  bought  the  La- 
laurie house,  which  then  consisted  of 
fifteen  apartments  in  the  main  building 
and  former  slave  quarters  in  back.  He 
spared  no  effort  in  returning  the  house 
to  its  original  state,  working  with  Koch 
and  Wilson,  a  New  Orleans  architec- 
tural firm  that  specializes  in  historic 
restoration.  Fortunately,  much  of  the 
ornamental  plasterwork  remained, 
and  gaps  were  filled  by  making  molds 
of  original  details.  All  the  mantelpieces 
were  still  in  the  house.  Michael  Myers, 
the  interior  designer,  is  still  involved  in 
filling  out  the  French  antique  furnish- 
ings. His  complex  goals  were  to  honor 
the  architecture  of  the  old  mansion  yet 
create  a  comfortable  home  for  a  collec- 
tor of  contemporary'  works  of  art. 

Like  any  good  New  Orleans  house, 


Preceding  pages,  left:  The  center  hall  from  the  front  drawing  room. 

Bronze  head,  Galina,  by  British  sculptor  Gerald  Laing;  Robert  Grody  painting, 

Forest  Fire  with  Grays,  Beiges,  and  Oranges.  Persian  kilims  are  antiques.  Preceding 

pages,  r:ght :The  haU  seen  from  the  dining  room,  originally  a  music  room.  PlastenA'ork 

installed  in  1841  depicted  the  purposes  of  the  rooms,  hence  this  plmth  adorned 

with  a  lyre.  Architectural  historians  have  recently  found  the  French 

pattern  book  on  which  these  door  reliefs  are  based.  Right:  The  hall  seen  from 

the  stair.  Alex  Katz  sculpture,  Anne,  is  lifesize,  painted  back  and  front  on  thin  steel. 
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Cooling  air  moves  fai^y  through  1 

the  eye:  irpm  this  rear  drawing  room  can  b^  seen  the 

adjoining  front  drawing  room,  the  center  hall,  and  the  dining 

^m  across  the  way.  Twin  Empire  chandeliers  of 

bronze  dore  and  crystal  light  the  drawing  rooms,  which 

share  a  pale-putty  wail  color  Antique  dhurries  in  both 

rooms  from  Patterson;  Flynn  &  Martin.  Louis  XVI  painted 

,fauteuils  aire  signed  Henri  Jacob  1779.  Custom-made 

table  in  Pat^nsi^^tyle  by  Karl  Springer 

is  an  exotic  wdod  inlaid  with  iyory; 
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this  one  makes  the  best  of  a  hot  and  hu- 
mid climate  and  was  planned  to  exploit 
any  breeze  in  the  neighborhood.  Mi- 
chael Myers  had  the  climate  in  mind 
when  he  chose  cool  leather  for  seating 
and  flat  weaves  for  the  rugs.  He  used 
soft,  earthy  paint  colors  not  only  to  set 
off  the  white  details  and  the  works  of 
art  but  also  to  bring  a  quiet  tranquility. 
The  colors  reflect  a  conscious  decision 
not  to  attempt  an  exact  restoration,  for 
analysis  had  exposed  an  original  trim 
finish  of  polychrome  and  gilt  with  walls 
of  Empire  greens  and  reds — not  the 
proper  background  for  this  client  and 
his  art  collection. 

\)7hat  the  conscientious  team  of 
professionals  has  achieved  is  a  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  compromise  be- 
tween history  and  life  today.  The 
owner  thinks  that  this  house  may  be 
passing  through  the  best  years  it  has  yet 
seen,  n  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 


Right:  Insulated  balloon  shades  of 

Scalamandre  silk  protect  west  windows  in 

the  front  drawing  room.  Regency  book 

cabinet  is  black  lacquer  and  brass;  Louis 

XVI  gueridon  is  marble  and  bronze  dore. 

P.E.  Guerin  coffee  table  has  Robsjohn- 

Gibbings  legs.  Sofa  is  done  all  in  velvet — tan 

cotton  and  linen  from  Clarence  House; 

checked  silk  from  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 

Above:  The  revitalized  Lalaurie  house: 

restuccoed  and  painted, 

its  gallery  floor  replaced,  its  lacy 

ironwork  mended. 
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The  dining  room  is  the  place  of  greatest  splendor, 

etnbejlished  with  a  frieze  that  represents  the  angels  of 

a  heavenly  choir  and  signals  the  room's  original 

purpose  as  a  music  room.  The  grandest  chandelier,  another 

Empire  example,  hafigs  here.  Standing  on  an  antique 

Mahal  rug^  a  Regency  mahogany  three-pedestal 
table,  surrounded  by  Louis  XVl  chairs.  Striped  curtain 
fabric/ inspiratiQrfc||u^aB||L^i;,  from  ^^ 
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Pioneers  in  the  revival  of  ornament  and  decoration,  architects  Robert  Venturi  and 
Denise  Scott  Brown  have  made  their  own  home  into  a  living  laboratory  of  design 

V 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER         PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HENRY  BOWLES 


Above:  Robert  Venturi  and  Denise  Scott  Brown  in  their  Philadelphia  office.  Opposite: 

In  the  living  room  of  their  home,  a  polychromed  table  made  for  the  Traymore  Hotel  in  Atlantic 

City,  c.  1915,  holds  a  characteristically  Venturian  array  of  objects  (from  left): 

a  glazed  earthenware  bowl  by  George  Timock,  1974-76;  an  eighteenth-century  French-style 

marble  and  ormolu  urn;  and  a  museum  reproduction  of  a  head  by  Elie  Nadelman. 
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'Ihroughout  the  house  is  evidence  of  Venturi  and  Scott  Brown's  greatest  talent: 
unexpected  juxtaposition  of  familiar  elements  to  make  us  look  at  them  afresh 

■  he 


I  here  are  two  American  architects  today  under  the  age 
of  sixty  who  are  already  assured  of  a  permanent  place  in 
the  cultural  history  of  our  times:  Robert  Venturi  and 
Denise  Scott  Brown.  It  is  now  rv^^enty  years  since  they 
broke  onto  the  American  architectural  scene  with  a  series 
of  startling  designs  and  a  body  of  provocative  writings 
that  have  profoundly  influenced  not  only  the  look  of  con- 
temporary architecture,  but  also  the  very  way  we  see  it. 
The  dramatic  changes  in  architectural  thinking  that  have 
occurred  since  1960 — now  becoming  apparent  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  with  such  new  structures  as  Michael  Graves's 
Portland  Building  in  Oregon  and  Philip  Johnson  and 
John  Burgee's  AT&T  Building  in  New  York — can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  new  attitudes  fostered  by  Venturi 
and  Scott  Brown. 

Their  radically  new  approach  to  the  built  environment 
was  expressed  most  eloquently  in  Venturi's  landmark 
1966  book,  Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Architec- 
ture, widely  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  two  most  influ- 
ential architectural  texts  of  this  centur\'  (along  with  Le 
Corbusier's  revolutionary'  Vers  une  architecture  of  1923 ). 
In  its  first  chapter,  "Nonstraightforu'ard  Architecture:  A 
Gentle  Manifesto,"  Venturi  sets  forth  his  articles  of  de- 
sign faith  in  strong,  almost  \XTiitmanesque  cadences:  "7 
like  elements  which  are  hybrid  rather  than  'pure, '  compro- 
mising rather  than  'clean, '  distorted  rather  than  'straight- 
forward, '  ambiguous  rather  than  'articulated, '  perverse  as 
well  as  impersonal,  boring  as  well  as  'interesting^ '  conven- 
tional rather  than  'designed, '  accommodating  rather  than 
excluding,  redundant  rather  than  simple,  vestigial  as  well 
as  innovating,  inconsistent  and  equivocal  rather  than  di- 
rect and  clear.  I  am  for  messy  vitality  over  obvious  unity.  I 
include  the  non  sequitur  and  proclaim  the  duality. " 

Those  were  fighting  words  to  the  architectural  estab- 
lishment, but  they  were  truly  prophetic,  sounding  the 
death  knell  for  the  bland  Corporate  Modernism  that  had 
become  our  national  architectural  style  in  the  years  since 
World  War  II.  In  its  place,  the  small  Philadelphia  firm  of 
Venturi  and  Rauch  (now  Venturi,  Rauch  and  Scott 
Brown)  offered  some  unexpected  alternatives:  public 
buildings  that  drew  inspiration  not  only  from  great  archi- 
tecture of  the  past,  but  also  from  commercial  roadside  ar- 
chitecture; houses  with  pitched  roofs,  discrete  rooms, 
and  clearly  defined  dooru^ays,  in  contrast  to  the  flat- 
roofed,  open-plan,  glass-walled  houses  typical  of  the  fif- 
ties; walls  of  patterned  brick,  tile,  or  paint,  rather  than 
the  blank  surfaces  of  the  late  International  Style;  designs 
that  were  (in  Venturi's  own  terms)  "ugly"  and  "ordi- 
nary," in  defiant  contrast  to  mainstream  modern  build- 
ings that  embodied  a  moribund  ideal  of  beauty  and  an 


exaggerated  sense  of  the  extraordinary. 

Needless  to  say,  those  ideas  did  not  win  instant  accep- 
tance. But  although  they  were  denounced  for  years  as 
cynics,  jokesters,  and  purveyors  of  camp,  Venturi,  Scott 
Brown,  and  their  associates  have  weathered  the  critical 
storms  (and  the  resultant  drought  of  commissions).  The 
passage  of  time  and  the  completion  of  a  number  of  nota- 
ble works  have  confirmed  their  preeminent  stature 
among  the  leading  high-art  architects  at  work  today. 
Robert  Venturi  and  Denise  Scott  Brown  now  enjoy  a 
unique  position  in  their  medium:  they  are  the  Old  Mas- 
ters of  the  permanent  avant-garde,  a  role  equivalent  to 
that  of  Jasper  Johns  in  painting. 

Venturi  and  Scott  Brown,  who  were  married  in  1967, 
are  even  more  noteworthy  among  their  peers  for  their 
deep  interest  in  furniture  and  interior  design.  One  of  the 
most  pronounced  characteristics  of  postwar  Modernism 
was  its  apathetic  approach  to  interiors.  Architects  con- 
centrated on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  but  often  consid- 
ered interior  design  beneath  them,  leaving  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  non -architect  specialists.  Architecture  schools 
largely  ignored  the  subject,  deepening  the  rift  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  to  earlier  architects  such  as  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  design  of  a  building,  inside  and  out,  is  an 
indivisible  unity.  So  believe  Venturi  and  Scott  Brown, 
and  they  were  among  the  first  of  their  generation  to  seri- 
ously reconsider  the  traditions  of  pre-modern  decorat- 
ing. Their  own  home  in  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia  shows 
how  successfully  they  have  given  that  older  vision  new 
life.  The  rooms  in  which  they  live  are  nothing  less  than 
the  synthesis  of  all  they  have  set  out  to  do  in  their  art:  to 
stimulate,  enrich,  surprise,  instruct,  and  delight. 

For  the  first  few  years  after  their  marriage,  the  Venturis 
lived  in  a  most  un-Venturian  setting:  I.M.  Pel's  Society 
Hill  Towers,  the  resolutely  modern  concrete-and-glass 
monoliths  that  rise  high  above  the  Philadelphia  historic 
district's  red-brick  Colonial  town  houses.  Surprisingly, 
they  did  not  find  the  experience  at  all  unpleasant.  "We 
had  an  austere,  modern,  concrete  setting,  and  we  played 
dark  wood  against  it — Colonial,  Chippendale,  Queen 
Anne,  even  Victorian  things,"  explains  Denise  Scott 
Brown.  "And  then  against  that  we  put  very  stark  Pop  Art 
posters.  We  had  also  inherited  a  Persian  rug,  but  that  was 
about  all.  It  was  probably  too  simple  a  vocabulary'  for  us, 
and  we  were  ready  to  be  enticed  into  doing  something 
different." 

The  imperative  to  do  so  came  about  as  a  result  of  two 
unrelated  events:  the  birth  of  the  Venturis'  son,  Jimmie, 
in  1971,  and  the  couple's  (Text  continued  page  159) 


Vte  Venturi-Scott  Brown  house  abounds  with  subtle  and 
illuminating  visual  connections.  The  precise  placement  of  an 
eighteenth-centur}'  English  side  chair  against  a  dark  oak 
doorframe  in  the  Ubran,'  emphasi2es  the  unusual 
disk  motif  of  its  back  splat,  which  relates  both  to  the 
Benday-dot  pattern  of  Roy  Lichtenstein's  1964  lithograph 
Crak.'  and  to  the  checked  segment  of  wall  stenciling 
framed  bv  the  back  of  the  chair. 
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This  page:  The  library  of  the 

Venturis'  house  has  as  its  focus  a  spertacular 

Art  Nouveau  repousse  copper  chimney  piece. 

Opposite:  The  house,  built  in  1910  to 

the  designs  of  architect  Milton  B.  Medary, 

is  an  amalgam  of  Germain  Jugenditil  and 

English  Arts  and  Crafts  influences. 
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The  risky  game 
of  mixing 
manv  styles 
and  piling 
pattern  on  top 
of  pattern 
is  carried  off 
with  the 
consummate 
assurance  of 
the  true  artist 


The  living  room  of  the 
Venturis'  house  is  a  rich 
compendium  of  their  broadly 
ranging  enthusiasms.  The  walls 
and  chimney  piece  are  stenciled 
with  a  pastel  floral  motif  that 
provides  a  surprisingly 
receptive  background  for  such 
a  diverse  collection.  The  sofa 
and  lavender  velvet  club  chair 
are  from  the  Traymore  Hotel; 
the  orange  plastic  stacking 
chair  was  designed  by  Joe 
Colombo  in  1967;  the  orange 
armchair  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
1911  Josef  Hoffmann  design. 
The  right  corner  is  dominated 
by  an  exuberant  French  Art 
Nouveau  marquetry  cabinet  by 
Louis  Bruhot  of  Nancy,  1902. 
Next  to  it  is  a  floor  lamp  by 
Louis  C.  Tiffany.  In  the  right 
foreground,  a  wreath -bearing 
Wiener  Keramik  cherub 
representing  winter  (one  of  a 
set  of  the  four  seasons),  made 
by  the  Vienna  Secession 
ceramicist  Michael  Polowny 
m  1908.  Visible  on  the  dining- 
room  wall  through  the  door  at 
left  IS  Andy  Warhol's  1964 
lithograph  Liz. 
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'site:  The  d 

encircled  by  a  frieze  with  ^ 
!|he  namespf  the  Venturis' 
:ulture  h^toes;  beneath  it  are    , 
prints  on  thiiilphabct  by 
iX^ifliam  Nicholson, 
rhe  oak  dining  table  is  set 
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therub  by  sculptor  Tex  Schiweti 
blows  a  silent  fanfare. 
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Preceding  pages:  Moscow's  Vasily  Blazhenny  Cathedral  built  by  the  Japanese  Cooks' 

Association  in  Sapporo  in  1978  as  part  of  the  Sapporo  Snow  Festival, 

started  in  1950.  Above:  Architect  A.C.  Hutchison  designed  the  1884  Montreal  ice  palace.  Right:  1887 

Gothic  structure  in  St.  Paul,  built  by  architect  C.E.  Joy  for  $7,500;  its  highest 

turret  was  140  feet  high.  Here  it  is  illuminated  by  two  hundred  large  electric  bulbs. 


irst  built  in  Russia  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  trans- 
parent feats  of  engineering,  de- 
signed by  architects  and  carved  from  ice, 
reached  the  height  of  splendor  over  a  hun- 
dred years  later  at  winter  carnivals  in  Can- 
ada and  America.  A  niece  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  sadisticEmpress  Anna,  had  the 
first  documented  one  built:  an  ice  villa  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  for  the  wedding 
night  of  an  out-of -favor  prince .  Next  came 
the  fortresses  of  the  1880s  and  the  Art 
Deco  palaces  of  the  1930s — some  of 


which  were  the  size  of  a  football  field  with 
towers  fourteen  stories  high;  constructed 
in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  andLeadville,  Colorado,  they 
were  often  the  setting  for  a  mock  battle, 
"the  storming  of  the  ice  palace,"  which 
ended  with  a  dramatic  firework  display. 
At  night  they  were  lit  from  within  and 
their  glow  could  be  seen  for  miles.  The  tra- 
dition, which  has  continued  in  Sapporo 
and  Quebec,  is  explored  in  a  new  book. 
Ice  Palaces,  by  Fred  Anderes  and  Ann 
Agranoff  from  Abbeville  Press. 
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Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  designed  a  small 
house  in  1955  for  a  site  on  a  Connecticut  river, 
one  of  only  three  built  by  the  architect  in  the 
United  States.  His  client  was  the  brother  of  a 
Chicago  developer  who  had  commissioned  Mies's  great 
apartment  project  on  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Family  ties  did 
not  end  here.  The  little  house  incorporated  into  its  fa- 
cades the  same  pattern  of  mullion  and  glass  used  in  the 
Chicago  apartments — suburbanized  with  a  coat  of  white 
paint — and  even  used  surplus  materials  from  the  Chica- 
go job  site. 

This  borrowing  was  no  simple  economy.  Rather,  it  was 
expressive  of  a  central  preoccupation.  Mies,  the  great 
apostle  of  "less  is  more,"  was  a  Classicist,  a  believer  in 
universal  values,  and  his  was  a  search  not  for  variety  but 
for  perfection.  The  Connecticut  house  not  only  resem- 
bled the  Lake  Shore  apartments,  it  was  a  virtual  twin  to  a 
1951  row-house  design  meant  as  a  prototype  for  urban 
mass  housing  (a  vision,  it  seems,  that  fired  the  enthusiasm 
only  of  the  rich).  But  even  beyond  such  similarities  as 
these,  it  is  the  hallmark  of  the  Miesian  system  that  every 
work  accomplished  according  to  its  rules  is  a  little  sum- 
ma,  making  conspicuous  in  all  its  parts  the  tenets  under- 
lying its  construction.  In  the  Connecticut  house,  the 
simple  plan,  with  its  unimpeded  flow  of  space,  the  reli- 
ance on  a  gridded  geometry,  the  frank,  unadorned  use  of 
materials,  the  penchant  for  glass  and  steel,  are  not  just  im- 
mediate particulars  but  emblems  of  a  life's  work. 

Not  long  ago,  the  property  changed  hands,  and  New 
York  architect  Peter  Gluck  was  hired  to  add  guest  quar- 
ters, entertainment  space,  and  a  pool  to  the  compact  orig- 
inal, which  together  would  considerably  exceed  the  size 
of  the  existing  house.  Gluck's  was  a  double  challenge. 
First,  he  faced  the  preservationist  imperatives  of  dealing 
with  an  impeccable  given.  And  second,  he  was  to  be  de- 
signing a  response  to  a  specific  architectural  ethic  now 
widely  seen  as  barren  of  domestic  charm.  Fortuitously, 
this  latter  difficulty  pretty  much  solved  itself.  The  new 
owner  was  looking  less  for  a  comfy  primary  domicile  than 
for  a  place  to  entertain,  not  for  domestic  privacies  but  for 
poolside  party  pavilions  that  would  take  full  advantage  of 
a  lovely  wooded  site.  It  was  a  set  of  requirements  that  vir- 
tually invited  glass  houses,  and  Gluck — responding  to 
the  scale  and  spirit  of  the  original — provided  two. 

Dealing  with  the  first  problem  was  considerably 
trickier.  To  simultaneously  respect  a  seminal  idiom  and 
satisfy  his  own  designer-hubris,  Gluck  had  to  avoid  ap- 
ishness  and  self-obliteration.  His  solution  proved  to  be  a 
piece  of  design  that  is  clearly  in  the  manner  of  Mies;  but  it 
incorporates  gestures  and  elements  that  are  both  defer- 
ential and  fresh. 


Gluck's  additions  begin  with  the  idea  of  celebrating 
the  quintessential  components  of  Miesness.  The  tran- 
scendent icon  of  the  master's  rationality  is  the  grid,  and 
undergirding  the  plan  of  the  new  construction  is  a  classic 
tartan  pattern.  This  serves  both  as  an  organizing  princi- 
ple for  the  disposition  of  spaces  and  as  an  expressive  mo- 
tif. The  grid  appears  in  the  pattern  of  the  stone  paving 
that  knits  the  new  pool  and  structures  together  and  in  a 
long  sculpted  steel  screen  that  more  literally  links 
Gluck's  two  pavilions.  Most  important,  Gluck  uses  the 
grid  as  Mies  did,  to  generate  form  and  spirit.  One  reads  in 
the  project's  cruciform  columns  the  very  idea  of  intersec- 
tion. In  the  rectilinear  quality  that  suffuses  the  work  is  an 
almost  religious  striving  for  a  legible  perfection.  Mies's 
mighty  aphorism,  "God  is  in  the  details,"  means  exactly 
this:  heavenly  order  is  revealed  in  the  smallest  elements, 
in  the  ability  of  the  system  to  find  consistent  and  logical 
expression  down  to  the  tiniest  bit. 

In  building  the  addition,  Gluck  was  himself  caught  up 
in  the  search,  becoming  a  dedicated — if  temporary — 
apostle  of  the  Miesian  aesthetic.  As  he  recounts  it,  he 
found  himself  trying  to  "out-Mies  Mies,"  and  as  a  result, 
the  project  grew  to  be  a  greater  and  greater  technical 
challenge,  a  quest  for  a  scrupulousness  of  construction 
that  would  match  the  precision  of  the  idea  behind  it.  This 
called  for  enormous  sophistication  in  the  craft  of  build- 
ing, and  Gluck  finally  chose  to  take  on  the  role  of  con- 
tractor himself,  riding  attentive  herd  on  a  building 
process  that  stretched  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  seminal  work  in  the  Miesian  canon  is 
the  celebrated  Barcelona  Pavilion  of  1929.  Alm.ost  more 
than  any  other  modern  building,  this  was  an  act  of  pure 
composition,  architecture  as  sculpture.  It  set  a  demand- 
ing standard  against  which  Mies's  subsequent  work  had 
to  be  judged.  If  Mies's  architecture  is  generally  associated 
with  the  "form  follows  function"  dictum,  this  was  a 
building  that  was  essentially  functioiiless,  a  building 
"about"  such  ineffables  as  clarity,  order,  the  sensuality  of 
materials,  and  the  flow  of  space,  concerns  that  remained 
the  architect's  highest  preoccupations,  whatever  the 
mundane  function  to  be  accommodated. 

But  the  Barcelona  Pavilion  also  crystallized  a  type.  To 

* 
GRID  LOCK 


Preceding  pages:  The  meeting  of  architecture  by 
Mies,  at  right,  and  Gluck,  at  left,  on  a  Connecticut 
river  site.  Opposite:  A  scrupulously  detailed 
corner  of  the  entertainment  pavilion.  Within,  a 
cruciform  steel  column  emerges  from  the 
intersection  of  grid  lines.  Raised  floor  and  dropped 
ceiling  define  a  sense  of  enclosure. 
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CARTESIAN  COORDINATES 


A  corner  of  one  of  the  |>avilibn8 

shows  ranks  of  tracks  for  the  slidirig  glass  ptneli 

that  perralit  virtually  the  entire  structure  |o  be 

opened  to  the  outdoors.  Seemingly, 

even  shadows  must  conform  to  the  right-angle 

perfection  of  the  Miesian  idiom. 
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THE  BRIGHT  PAVILIONS 


Entertainment^nd  guest  pavilions  are' "^^ 
arranged  af  rink* ^,„„i„.  -J-       i 


joset  Hptfmann  Ghairs  from  GaJerie 
Metropol  surround  a  table  designed 
Peter  Giuck.  The  small  sculpture  is 
Ernst,  from  Snellen  Haber  Gallery      ' 
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the  last,  Mies  was  preoccupied  with  "pavilions,"  with  a 
sort  of  secular  analogue  to  the  classical  Greek  temple. 
Both  of  these  types  take  as  their  "problem"  the  enclosure 
of  a  simple  space  with  measured  means,  striving  tor  a  uni- 
versality of  expression  in  the  quest  for  absolute  propor- 
tion. In  his  own  Connecticut  pavilions,  Gluck  has  used 
Barcelona  as  a  major  source  but  has  tempered  his  bor- 
rowings with  references  to  subsequent  work.  The  struc- 
ture housing  sauna,  bathing  facilities,  and  guest 
bedrooms  explicitly  alludes  to  the  Barcelona  plan,  a  rela- 
tionship continued  in  the  placement  of  the  swimming 
pool,  reminiscent  of  Mies's  reflecting  pool  at  Barcelona. 

The  Spanish  project  is  also  evoked  in  the  way  the 
newer  structures  exploit  the  play  of  planes  of  materials  of 
varying  densities:  tile,  wood,  glass,  steel.  Their  perimeter 
is  composed  of  sliding  panels  of  glass  and  screen  mesh. 
As  one  panel  is  slid  behind  another,  the  buildings  can  be 
opened  to  the  outdoors,  erasing  the  barrier  between  in- 
side and  out  and  abetting  the  flow  of  space  that  is  a  hall- 
mark of  Miesian  modernism.  As  they  stack  up,  though, 
the  panels  themselves  are  transformed,  their  density  and 
reflectivity  subtly  altered.  With  a  screen  behind  them, 
moire  patterns  are  created  and  the  layers  of  glass  begin  to 
look  almost  like  polished  stone. 

This  system  of  panels — even  though  constructed  of 
modern  materials  in  the  service  of  a  rigorously  Modernist 
image — is  reminiscent  of  the  movable  walls  in  traditional 
Japanese  architecture.  This  is  not  coincidental.  In  much 
of  his  work,  Peter  Gluck  has  drawn  on  Japanese  sources, 
and  the  Connecticut  additions  are  no  exception.  Indeed, 
Gluck  sees  Miesian  and  Japanese  systems  as  linked  at  the 
source,  kin  through  a  common  focus  on  the  Classicizing 
refinement  of  post-and-beam  construction — and,  one 
might  add,  through  a  shared  concern  with  the  materiality 
of  space  and  with  the  idea  of  impermanence  and  flux.  Fi- 
nally, the  v^'o  ways  of  building  find  equal  fascination  in 
temples  and  pavilions:  Gluck's  w^orks  would  serve  hap- 
pily as  teahouses. 

Peter  Gluck's  Orientalization  of  Mies  proceeds  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First  come  those  panels  and  their  powers  of 
modulation  over  light  and  enclosed  space.  Second,  the 
architect  has  dropped  ceilings  and  raised  floors  within 
the  pavilions  by  several  inches.  This  step  up  and  floating 
plane  above  are  classic         (Text  continued  on  page  1 65) 


ARCADIAN  CORNER 


A  Josef  Hoffmann  desk  from  Galerie  Metropol  looks 
out  on  a  verdant  landscape  framed  by  a  deep  roof 
overhang.  The  single  column  signals  the  building 
edge  and  further  frames  the  view,  pulling  the 
v^  nicalit\'  of  the  trees  into  the  larger  composition. 
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DIPLOMATIC  LUXURY 

Francis  and  Mercedes  Kellogg  at  home 


BY  MARGARET  MORSE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EDGAR  de  EVIA 


It's  a  city  apartment  where  the  decoration  has  been  care- 
fully cultivated  for  over  a  decade,  like  a  garden.  Francis 
L.  Kellogg,  then  Special  Assistant  to  Nixon's  Secretaries 
of  State  and  an  ambassador  to  international  organiza- 
tions, gave  to  the  newly  acquired  apartment  a  nucleus  of 
heirloom  furnishings  and  paintings.  Mercedes  Kellogg,  a 
bride,  brought  a  sure  eye  for  mixing  furnishings  from 
several  traditions — including  the  always  modern-looking 
Oriental  pieces  the  Kelloggs  would  acquire.  She  assumed 
the  role  of  decorator;  her  husband,  that  of  client.  Their 
decorating  ideal,  says  Mrs.  Kellogg,  was,  and  is  "a  warm, 
cozy  room  of  things  you  can  look  at  and  live  with,"  where 
"nothing  hits  you  in  the  eye  and  you  can  discover  each 
object  for  yourself."  For  them,  atmosphere  is  the  stuff 
and  substance  of  a  room:  "If  you  have  a  room  where  ev- 
erything is  perfect,  something  misses  the  mark." 

Mercedes  Kellogg,  fluent  in  Farsi,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, has  created  a  beautifully  balanced  setting  for  their 
life  alone  and  with  friends.  Since  she  likes  "guests  and 
their  beautiful  dresses  to  provide  the  color"  in  a  room, 
she  chose  to  use  neutral-toned  rugs  and  fabrics  with  ur- 
bane woven  patterns.  Drawing-room  curtains  are  of  cop- 
pery dressmaker  silk  taffeta.  Caught  in  low  tie-backs  and 
allowed  to  break  on  the  floor,  the  fringed  curtains  evince 


a  fin  de  Steele  opulence.  In  the  Bourbon  epoch,  chairs 
were  placed  back  to  the  wall,  and,  for  economy's  s.ake, 
their  backs  were  upholstered  in  rustic  linen  check.  Mrs. 
Kellogg  puts  her  French  eighteenth-century  chairs  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  define  seating  areas — and  lets  the 
checkered  linen  take  the  same  pride  of  place  as  the  satin 
on  the  front. 

Entertaining  is  of  capital  importance  in  the  Kelloggs' 
life.  If  cocktails  are  served  in  the  library,  after-dinner  cof- 
fee is  served  in  the  drawing  room — in  winter,  by  a  fire  of 
birch  logs  from  the  Kelloggs'  country  retreat,  MiU  Pond 
Farm.  Sometimes  there  are  musicians  playing  in  the  foy- 
er, for  listening  or  dancing.  Mrs.  Kellogg  keeps  menus 
simple:  "I  think  guests  are  happier  if  you  avoid  fancy 
food  and  serve  the  same  dishes  you  eat  a  deux."  She  or- 
ders fragrant  speciosum  lilies  or  freesia  for  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  so  that  by  party  time  most  buds  have  opened 
and  the  arrangements  look  more  relaxed. 

Mercedes  KeUogg  believes  that  "proper  decorating  is 
never  finished.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  hear  is  'you've  re- 
decorated.' I  try  to  change  things  very  slowly,  so  the 
apartment  doesn't  lose  its  atmosphere.  I  want  guests  to 
feel  as  if  they've  come  from  home  to  home."  n  Editor: 
Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Above:  Mercedes  KeUogg,  in  a  Givenchy  gown,  photographed  by  Horst.  Table  holds  malachite  objects,  real 

and  trompe-l'oeil.  Opposite   A  1906  portrait  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  mother,  Emily  Baker,  by  fellow  artist 

C.Y.  Turner,  over  a  Louis  XVI  ///  de  repos.  Jardiniere  is  Chinese,  and  the  figures  are  considered  Cambodian. 

At  large  parties,  guests  are  encouraged  to  sit  on  the  lacquered  Karl  Springer  table. 
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Left:  The  foyer  displays  a  r\vo-pan 

Coromandel  Seieti  Cranes  screen  and  a  bronze  goose. 

both  Chinese.  Faux  marbre  moldings  and  baseboards  were 

Mr.  Kellogg's  welcome-home  surprise  for  his  wife  after  a  trip 

to  Europe.  Above.  Mr.  Kellogg's  great-grandfather  Charles  Henn"  Leonard 

is  the  fisherboy  by  Lake  Xyack.  The  original  oil  belongs 

to  Mr.  Kellogg's  sister-in-law  in  Spain. 

who  had  a  student  at  the  Prado  paint  this  copy  for  him. 

Car\-ed  bull  is  a  memento  from  New  Delhi. 

Overleaf  The  drawing  room  exemplifies  Mrs.  Kellogg's  love 

of  Louis  X\'  and  XVI  furniture.  She  had  existing  mirrored 

niches  marbelized  to  match  the  fireplace. 

added  pier  mirrors  to  retlen  a  treasured  Beauvais 

tapestn.-.  CK-er  the  mantel  is  a  Frieseke  nude. 
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Above:  Beauvais 
tapestry,  The  Chinese 
Astronomers,  is  one 
of  a  series  woven 
around  1700.  Thai 
figure  is  a  nineteenth- 
century  Deity 
Calming  the  Waters. 
Georgian-style  table 
holds  a  Louis  XVI 
clock,  a  pencil  sketch 
of  a  satyr  attributed 
to  Clodion.  Right:  In 
the  dining  room, 
under  the  gaze  of 
Mr.  Kellogg's 
forebears,  dessert  is 
served  on  favorite 
Meissen.  Also  on  the 
table:  ancestral 
American  glassware, 
a  French  vermeil  pot, 
a  tablecover  of 
Perceptive  Concepts 
malachite  cotton. 
Chinese  red  provides 
a  backdrop  on  other 
walls  for  paintings  of 
game  and  live  fowl, 
and,  lit  by  palm 
torcheres,  of 
Vesuvius  aflame. 
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Above   In  the  master 
bedroom,  upholstered 
Louis  XV  screen  was 
a  Washington,  D.C., 
find.  A  tablecloth 
used  as  a  blanket 
cover  and  squares 
Mrs.  Kellogg  lined  m 
peach  and  sewed  up 
into  pillow-covers  are 
heirlooms.  Antique 
Italian  desk  with 
adjustable  back  holds 
a  cloisonne  lamp. 
Left   In  the  sitting 
area  of  the  room, 
upcoming  social 
mvitations  are  tucked 
m  the  mirror  frame 
above  a  Russian  icon. 
Mrs.  Kellogg's 
reading  includes 
biographies,  diaries, 
love  letters — 
"romances  that  really 
happened."  Meissen 
dogs  resemble  the 
KeOoggs'  Shih  Tzu. 
Crayon  drawing  is  by 
Paul  Helleu.  Both 
striped  and  plaid 
fabrics  by 
Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
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Juan  Montoya  designs  a  cool  retreat  for  a  couple's  city  life 

MANHATTAN  SUMMER  HOUSE 

BY  GABRJELLE  WINKEL      x^HOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 
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Preceding  pages:  Indian  rams  lead  the  way  into  the 

spacious  living  area.  Sterling  silver  airplane  by  Trova  is  poised  for  takeoff  on  an 

Eileen  Gray  table.  The  Lady  is  a  bronze  sculpture  by  Botero. 

Above:  Korean  Koroyo  bronze  urn,  918  BC  .  is  on  a  Montoya-designed 

travertine  marble  table.  Whalebone  sculpture  is  from  Africa. 

Opposite:  Edda  dance  mask  with  kneeling  female,  at  left,  and  Yoruba  dance 

headdress  are  also  African.  Rabat,  1970,  by  Helen  Frankenthaler. 

Lalique  horse  on  pedestal  overlooks  the  often-used 

Yamaha  piano  on  South  American  calfskin  rug. 
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ot  everyone  who  summers  in  New  York  City  is  a 
tourist.  There  are  natives  who  remain  just  because  every- 
one else  is  away.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  owners  of  this 
apartment  high  in  the  Hotel  Parker  Meridien.  They 
spend  Mondays  through  Thursdays  in  New  York  be- 
cause "we  get  in  to  see  and  do  ever\thing,"  then  have 
their  weekends  in  the  country'  and  winters  in  Florida. 

It  was  their  life  in  Florida  that  determined  the  feel  they 
wanted  in  the  New  York  apartment — summery,  light, 
open.  Designer  Juan  Montoya  approached  the  seven- 
thousand-square-foot  shell  with  only  two  structural  re- 
quests from  the  owners — a  self-contained  guest  room 
and  maid's  quarters.  The  three  main  living  areas  branch 
out  from  the  hallway/galler\'.  These  rooms  in  turn  are 
subdivided  not  by  walls  but  through  the  use  of  practical 
alternatives.  For  example,  a  column  that  has  been  round- 


ed and  covered  with  white  vinyl  and  inlaid  with  brass  sep- 
arates the  sitting  area  from  the  music  area,  the  latter  often 
used  for  dancing.  A  seven-foot-high  island  in  the  master 
bedroom  defines  the  sleeping  and  sitting  areas  and 
houses  televisions  for  both  sides  of  the  room. 

More  than  a  haven  from  the  streets  below,  the  apart- 
ment was  also  designed  as  a  showcase  for  the  couple's 
collection  of  sculpture  and  contemporary  American 
paintings.  A  clean  white  background  was  created  with  in- 
dustrial glass  for  the  walls  and  terrazzo  flooring. 

Brass  friezes  are  found  throughout  the  apartment,  an 
accent  that  changes  to  chrome  in  the  den.  Montoya  ex- 
plains: "The  juxtaposition  of  elements  creates  a  tran- 
sition of  mood."  In  the  case  of  the  den,  it's  a  change 
from  activity  to  rest — a  hard-to-find  state  in  New  York 
City.  D  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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A  GARDEN  IN 
SOFT  COUNTRY  COLORS 

Marv  Watson's  garden  at  Hermitage,  beeun  almost  tort\'  vears  a^o, 

was  inspired  by  the  famous  garden  at  Hidcote  but  shaped 
for  a  special  terram.  the  rolling  green  farm  country  of  Warwickshire 

BY  SUSAN  LIITLEFIELD        PHOTOGR.\PHS  BY  TERRY  R\RPUR 


Nestled  at  the  foot  of  an  emerald  green 
XTanvickshire  hill,  midway  ber^'een 
the  Nillage  steeple  and  a  slopmg  pas- 
rare  dotted  with  cows.  Hermitage  is  a 
quint  essentially  English  place:  a  seven- 
teenth-centun"  house  of  local  honey- 
colored  stone  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
gardens  with  tall  trees,  sheared  hedges, 
broad  grass  paths,  and  a  profusion  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Like  many  gardens  m  England  and 
elsewhere,  this  one  is  a  variation  on  the 
theme  of  garden  rooms  that  was  pio- 
neered so  successfully  by  Major  Law- 


Opposite:  Beyond  a  bed  of  lavender. 

tanacetum.  snapdragons,  and  one  red 
poppy  is  a  beech  hedge  that  surrounds  the 

entr\-  court.  Left:  The  herbaceous 
border.  Right:  Fall-blooming  c>-clamen  and 

crocuses  beneath  an  old  u-alnut  tree. 
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rence  Johnston.  "We  owe  it  all  to 
Hidcote,"  Mrs.  Mary  Watson  ac- 
knowledges, "with  its  separate  gar- 
dens, where  you  go  around  a  corner 
and  always  see  something  different." 

Hermitage  had  been  a  "small  hold- 
ing"— a  farm  where  someone  lived  and 
kept  a  few  sheep  and  perhaps  a  cow; 
but  by  1944,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
son arrived,  it  was  a  dilapidated,  ivy- 
covered  house  in  the  midst  of  five  acres 
of  unkempt  fields.  They  set  out  to 
make  the  house  livable,  and  began  to 
plan  a  garden  that  could  hold  a  great 
deal  of  variety;  for  he  loved  autumn 
and  she  loved  spring  and  together  they 
admired  a  great  many  different  plants. 
A  series  of  gardens  seemed  the  best  so- 
lution: but  even  though  the  Watsons 


Preceding  pages:  The  water  garden  is  a 
study  in  greens  and  whites,  with  golden 

Hosta  Fortune!  'Albopicta',  yellow- 
flowering  Euphorbia  polychroma,  lamium, 

primula,  and  the  striated  leaves  of 
Ins  pallida  skirting  a  pool  around  an  oJd 

willow.  Topiary  gate  leads  to  the 
herbaceous  border.  Above:  Pinks  pattern 
the  rhododendron  walk,  with  ground- 
hugging  heathers,  bergenia,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  a  crab  apple,  and  at  the  top 

of  the  path,  a  Kwanzan  cherry. 
Evergreens  and  smaU  trees  such  as  Parrotia 

persica  are  woven  into  the  beds  to  give 
structure;  a  weeping  birch  marks  the  entry  to 

an  oval  garden  with  a  vine-covered 

summerhouse  that  Mrs.  Watson  calls  the 

Temple.  The  millstone  was  found  at  a  local 

sale.  Opposite:  The  flowering  crab 
is  a  tangle  of  pink  blossoms  in  the  spring. 


did  model  Hermitage  on  the  gardens  at 
Hidcote  Manor,  theirs  is  a  far  less  ar- 
chitectural interpretation,  tailored  to 
suit  the  informality  of  the  surrounding 
countryside  and  their  own  particular 
garden  tastes. 

Mrs.  Watson  has  always  believed 
that  a  garden  should  instill  a  clear  sense 
of  purpose,  and  here  she  wanted  points 
to  walk  to  with  views  and  comfortable 
places  to  sit.  They  began  by  converting 
part  of  their  field  into  a  lawn  that  rolled 
down  the  hill  in  gentle  contours  to  a 
broad  herbaceous  border  at  the  bot- 
tom, just  in  line  with  the  back  door. 
Gradually  nettles  and  field  grasses 
were  cleared  and  other  gardens  werci 
added:  a  white  garden  at  the  top  of  the 
lawn,  a  rhododendron  walk  nearby. 
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id  a  woodland  path  in  the  shelter  of  a 
ense  barberry  hedge  that  fends  off 
old  winds  and  marauding  cattle.  A 
ater  garden  was  shaped  around  an 
xisting  pond  and  a  gnarled  willow 
ee,  with  a  bog  garden  close  by. 
In  plan  the  garden  fits  its  site,  but  the 
(anting  was  designed  to  stand  out 
"om  the  surrounding  landscape. 
This  is  farming  country',"  Mrs.  Wat- 
3n  explains,  "and  there  is  an  over- 
owering  amount  of  green.  For  relief, 
e  felt  that  contrast  was  important." 
he  contrast  is  subtle,  however,  for 
Irs.  Watson  believes  that  brilliant  coi- 
rs belong  in  towns.  For  country  plant- 
ig,  she  uses  a  soft,  restful  palette  fuU 
f  bluish-greens,  silvers  and  grays — 
'hich  are  a  challenge  to  grow  in  her 


heav\'  soil — and  pale  pastels.  "Grays 
are  cooling,"  she  points  out,  "and 
golden  things  give  sunshine,"  which  is 
always  welcome  in  the  damp  English 
climate. 

Colore  and  plant  combinations  look 
as  if  they  were  composed  by  an  exper- 
ienced watercolorist,  but  Mrs.  Watson 
has  never  done  any  painting.  She  is  a 
flower  arranger,  and  Hermitage  is  her 
cutting  garden  and  her  largest  bou- 
quet. She  particularly  loves  roses  and 
has  them  throughout  the  garden — 
climbing  walls,  scrambling  over  ter- 
races, sitting  in  beds  alongside  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants.  The  varieties 
that  she  likes  best  are  gathered  within 
easy  reach  of  the  back  door:  pink  'Cecil 
Brunner',  a  miniature  and  "a  flower  ar- 


ranger's dream";  'Compassion',  a 
grand  salmon-colored  climber;  and 
'Garnet',  a  lovely  white  that  "never 
stops  flowering."  'Lavender  Lass' 
combines  beautifully  with  gray  and  sil- 
ver foliage;  'Papa  Meillard'  is  deep  red 
and  redolent  of  an  exotic  potpourri. 

Plants  spill  over  each  other,  cover- 
ing every  patch  of  available  soil.  In  ear- 
ly summer,  the  terrace  is  a  field  of  blue 
flax,  self-seeded  in  cracks  between  the 
paving  stones.  A  'Pink  Chiffon'  rose 
blooms  with  pink  lavender  and  fuch- 
sia, lacy  rue,  and  silvery  dusty  miller; 
marguerites  and  snapdragons  wave 
white  flowers  above  a  bed  of  gray  and 
blue-green  groundcovers.  "It  mustn't 
be  too  tidy,"  Mrs.  Watson  suggests. 
"After  all,  (Text  continued  on  page  168) 


Top:  Yellow  panicles  of  laburnum  grace  virtuaUy 
every  English  garden  in  early  summer — at  Hermitage,  they  provide  a  visual 
crescendo  at  the  end  of  the  flower  border.  Alongside,  five- 
hundred-year-old  rickstones  made  to  support  stacks  of  hay  echo  topiary. 
Above:  A  woodland  path  abloom  in  pink  and  blue  hydrangeas, 
with  pale  spikes  of  hosta  repeated  across  the  way  in  the  feathery 
spires  of  astilbe.  In  the  distance  a  birch  tree  captures  light,  marking 
the  transition  from  shaded  woods  to  sunny  lawn  beyond. 
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Top   A  pair  of  junipers — one  fastigiate.  the  other  shon  and 

hill — anchor  a  bed  of  lo\v-gro\^'ing  heathers  and  frames  a  garden  viev:.  Above   On 

:he  terrace,  stone  troughs  otter  the  chance  to  combine  choice  plants  in 

places  where  they  can  be  admired  and  easily  tended. 

Mrs.  Watson"s  penchant  for  pastels  and  gray  foliage  is  e\ideni  here. 

\vixh  geraniums,  artemisia.  and  helicn'sum. 

Overleaf  At  the  top  of  the  rhododendron  walk,  a  Kwar^an  cherr."  heralds 

springtime  wvh.  a  fountain  oi  double  pink  flowers. 
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APSLEY  HOUSE: 
AFTER  THE  IRON  DUKE 

BY  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON 


Preceding  pages,  left:  The  Wellington  Boot, 

a  caricature  by  Heath,  one  of  many  exhibited  at 

Apsley  House.  Preceding  pages,  right: 

Canova's  heroic  nude  of  Napoleon  stands  in 

the  staircase  well.  Above:  Snapshot  of 

the  present  Duke  with  his  father  Gerald, 

Seventh  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Cairo,  1942. 

Top:  A  lithograph  of  Apsley  House  by  Dillon,  1853. 

Opposite:  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 

entrance  hall  of  Apsk;y  House.  Behind  him,  a 

copy  of  a  painting  by  Lawrence  of  the  first  Duke. 


On  September  16,  1943,  a  young  British  officer, 
stiH  in  his  twenties,  was  killed  in  heavy  fighting 
on  the  beaches  of  Salerno  in  Italy,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  gaUantry.  His  name  was  Henry 
Valerian  George,  Sixth  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marquess  of  Douro,  Marquess  and  Earl  of  Wel- 
lington, Viscount  WeUington  of  Talavera,  Earl  of  Morn- 
ington  and  Viscount  WeUesley,  Baron  Douro,  Prince  of 
Waterloo  in  the  Netherlands,  Duque  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  a  Grandee  in  Spain,  Duque  da  Victoria,  Marques  de 
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The  Waterloo  Gallen'  is  the  most  famous 
room  at  Apsley  House  both  for  the  collection 
of  paintings  that  hang  there  and  for  the 
annual  banquets  the  Iron  Duke  gave  in  that  room 
for  his  fellow  officers  at  Waterloo.  An  enormous 
dining-room  table  ran  the  length  of  the 
room,  fitting  around  the  massive  candelabra. 


Torres  Vedras,  and  Conde  de  Vimeiro  in  Portugal.  He 
was  known  to  his  family  and  friends  simply  as  Morny, 
since  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  heir  to  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Wellington,  he  had  been  born  Fiarl  of  Mornington. 

Three  weeks  previously,  the  ship  bearing  him  and  his 
commandos  on  the  way  to  Italy  had  stopped  at  Gibraltar, 
and  Morny  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  his  ances- 
tral properties  in  Spain,  Soto  de  Roma  and  Molino  del 
Rey,  granted  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  by  a  grateful 
Spanish  government  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  de- 
feating the  French  invaders.  There  are  some  on  the  family 
property  who  still  remember  that  visit.  All  whom  he  met 
were  delighted  by  his  simple  charm  and  infectious  enthu- 
siasm. As  he  left  the  house  he  took  an  ornamental  dagger 
off  the  wall  from  amongst  the  collection  of  weapons 


lying  side  by  side  some  days  later  when  the  feature  was 
eventually  captured. 

In  that  brief,  bloody  little  battle,  the  future  of  the  Wel- 
lington heritage  changed  irrevocably,  for  Morny  was  a 
bachelor.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  dukedom  by  his  fa- 
ther's brother.  Lord  Gerald  WeUesley,  a  younger  son  of 
the  Fourth  Duke. 

Gerald,  Seventh  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  my  fa- 
ther, had  been  before  the  war  a  distinguished  architect 
and  Keeper  of  the  King's  Works  of  Art.  He  had  a  wide- 
ranging  knowledge  of  the  visual  arts,  and  no  member  of 
the  family  knew  more  than  he  about  the  great  family  heri- 
tage of  pictures,  silver,  furniture,  porcelain,  and  other  ob- 
jets  d'art. 

In  1939  he  gave  up'his  profession  and  joined  the  army. 


An  1852  \si2iWtco\ov,Apsley  House, 
the  Waterloo  Cillery  by  Joseph  Nash. 


hanging  there.  It  was  regarded  as  an  iU-omen  by  the 
crowd  of  employees  and  tenants  who  saw  him  off,  and  an 
old  gypsy  woman  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
soothsayer  declared  that  she  had  seen  the  shadow  of 
death  pass  over  him  as  he  left.  Her  prophecy  was  proved 
to  be  correct. 

On  the  morning  of  September  16,  the  commandos 
were  given  the  task  cf  securing  a  low  line  of  hiUs  over- 
looking the  beach  at  Salerno.  They  landed  under  very 
heav>'  enemy  fire,  with  Morny  at  the  head  of  his  troop.  In 
fighting  their  way  up  the  beach  and  the  steep  slope  be- 
yond, they  suffered  very  heavy  casualties,  but  Morny  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  top.  As  he  came  over  the  crest  he 
met,  face  to  face,  a  German  officer  leading  a  counterat- 
tack. In  a  short  and  bitter  struggle  with  grenade,  pistol, 
and  dagger  both  men  died,  and  their  bodies  were  found 


At  the  time  of  his  nephew's  death  he  was  serving  in  Sicily, 
having  taken  part  in  the  landings  on  that  island.  I  was 
serving  in  die  Middle  East  theater,  and  in  October  I  re- 
ceived a  cable  from  him  asking  me  to  meet  him  in  Cairo  to 
discuss  the  future. 

It  was  for  both  of  us  a  very  special  occasion.  It  had  been 
three  years  since  we  had  met,  and  when  we  last  saw  each 
other,  he  had  just  been  evacuated  from  France,  and  I  was 
about  to  step  onto  a  troop  ship  for  the  Middle  East.  Since 
then  he  had  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Africa  and  Sicily, 
and  I  in  those  in  Iraq,  Syria,  and  the  Western  Desert.  We 
had  our  photograph  taken  and  got  down  to  talking  about 
the  future,  a  future  that  for  both  of  us  was  to  be  very 
changed.  In  particular  we  discussed  Apsley  House  and 
Stratfield  Saye,  the  family's  country  home. 

Apsley  House  has  a  long  (Text  continued  on  page  136) 
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Had  Napoleon  defeated  the  British  at  Waterloo, 
he  would  have  lived  in  unimaginable  splendor 
in  the  several  palaces  he  constructed  or  had  his 
eye  on  across  Europe.  His  victor,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  had  less  ambitious  domestic  tastes. 
The  palace  promised  him  by  Parliament  never 
materialized  and  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  content 
with  Stratfield  Saye,  the  dignified  but  less-than-palatial 
country  seat  that  was  all  a  gratetul  nation  could  manage. 
His  London  residence,  Apsley  House,  situated  on  what  is 
now  the  congested 
roundabout  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  is  a  com- 
bination of  magnifi- 
cence and  reserve. 
Wellington  was  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  as 
such  averse  to  self- 
display.  It  is  typical  that 
the  most  memorable 
portrait  in  the  house  is 
not  of  Wellington  but 
an  immense,  ideal  stat- 
ue of  Napoleon.  The 
emperor  is  shown  in  the 
nude.  It  is  ot  course  in- 
conceivable that  Wel- 
lington would  have 
allowed  himself  to  have 
been  portrayed  in  such 
a  state.  It  would  have 
caused  comment  at  his 
clubs. 

On  the  other  hand, 
with  its  masculine  orna- 
ment and  heavy  gilding, 
the  house  expresses  the 
Duke's  personality 
lather  than  that  of  his 
wife,  Kitty  Pakenham. 
His  relations  with  the 
Duchess  were  cool. 
Wellington  complained 
to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the 
wife  of  a  friend  with 
whom  he  carried  on  a 

longstanding  amitie  amoreuse,  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand him — a  lament  with  a  strangely  modern  ring.  "She 
could  not  enter  with  him  into  the  consideration  of  all  im- 
portant concerns  which  are  constantly  occupying  his 
mind,"  wrote  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  "and.  .  .he  found  he 
might  as  well  talk  to  a  child."  The  choice  of  the  Louis 
XIV  style,  or  what  was  thought  to  be  such,  was  not  a  femi- 
nine one.  The  house  has  few  softening  touches  and  there 


A  grateful  Europe  showered  Wellington  with  presents  after 

Waterloo.  This  dinner  service,  which  the  Prince  Regent  of 

Portugal  gave  him  in  1812,  included  a  table  center  of  silver 

gilt  yards  long  that  was  used  at  banquets  in  the  Waterloo  GaUery 


is  no  pretty  morning  room  or  boudoir.  After  all,  like  most 
Englishmen,  the  Duke  probably  regarded  his  true  home 
as  in  the  country,  although  he  used  Apsley  House  more. 
It  was  the  setting  tor  his  active  and  successful  political  ca- 
reer, which  culminated  in  his  term  as  Prime  Minister 
from  1828  to  1830.  It  is  as  grand  and  imposing  as  the 
Duke  was  in  his  life. 

The  Duke's  architect  was  Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt,  el- 
dest son  of  James  Wyatt,  the  immensely  busy  if  slapdash 
country-house  architect  who  designed  William  Beck- 
ford's  Fonthill  Abbey. 
Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt 
had  been  Wellington's 
secretary  in  India  and 
Ireland.  In  1816,  head- 
vised  the  Duke  on  the 
purchase  of  Apsley 
House  from  his  eldest 
brother.  Lord  Welles- 
ley.  "I  have  examined  it 
throughout,"  he  wrote 
on  May  10.  "It  certainly 
is  an  excellent  house, 
and  in  very  good  re- 
pair." It  had  been  built 
by  the  future  Second 
Earl  Bathurst,  then 
Lord  Apsley,  in  the 
1770s  to  the  designs  of 
Robert  Adam.  But  it 
was  not  especially  large, 
and,  shortly  after  ac- 
quiring it,  the  Duke  was 
making  additions. 

First,  a  new  dining 
room  was  built  in  1819. 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was 
much  impressed  when 
she  dined  there  the  first 
day  it  was  used  in  1820: 
"It  is  a  magnificent 
room,"  she  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "and  the  greatest 
improvement  to  the 
house."  Eight  years  lat- 
er, however,  architect 
and  client  were  in  conflict  when  a  new  wing  on  the  west 
side  was  planned  and  bulk.  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  considered 
that  Wellington  did  not  have  time  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  work,  and  that,  if  it  turned  out  well,  the  credit 
would  have  to  be  hers.  The  real  problem  was  that,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  old  buildings,  when  work  began  the 
house  was  found  to  be  in  a  much  worse  state  than  had 
been  anticipated.  In  the       (Text  continued  on  page  130) 
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A.  view  trom  the  Waterloo 
Gallery  to  the  second 
drawing  room,  preceding 
pages,  left.  Preceding  pages, 
right:  The  Water  Seller  of 
Seville  by  Velazquez,  perhaps 
the  most  important  painting 
in  the  First  Duke's  collection. 
Right:  Detail  of  a  chimney 
piece,  servant's  bell,  and  a 
Flemish  picture  by  Teniers  the 
Younger  in  the  yellow 
Piccadilly  Drawing  Room. 
The  Victoria  &  Albert,  which 
administers  the  museum  part  of 
Apsley  House,  has  recently 
redecorated  the  major  rooms. 
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{Continued  from  page  145)  end  the 
Duke  spent  several  times  the  estimate 
and  could  have  built  a  whole  new 
house  tor  the  money.  He  built  the  pre- 
sent staircase  hall,  its  cantilevered 
stone  staircase  sweeping  up  around  the 
marble  Napoleon,  the  balustrade  in- 
corporating the  Duke's  crest,  and  he 
transformed  the  piano  nobile  into  a  se- 
ries of  grand  reception  rooms,  culmi- 
nating in  the  new  Waterloo  Gallery 
looking  west  over  Hyde  Park.  By  1830 
he  was  claiming  that  the  architect  had 
deliberately  set  out  to  ruin  him.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  building  delays,  and 
at  times  the  Duke  would  be  willful. 
Against  all  advice  he  insisted  that  the 
Waterloo  Gallery  be  hung  with  yellow 
damask,  which  detracted  from  the  opu- 
lent gilding.  Wisely,  the  Second  Duke 
had  the  room  re-hung  in  red,  with  a  red 
carpet  and  red  silk  for  the  chairs. 


day  guise,  with  gilt  sofas  and  chairs 
around  the  walls.  This  b  a  pity.  The 
room  was  at  its  most  splendid  durmg 
the  banquets,  a  sense  of  which  is 
gained  through  contemporary  paint- 
ings. The  scale  of  these  occasions  can 
be  gauged  by  the  immense  standard 
candelabra  of  gray  Siberian  porphyry, 
presented  by  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia, 
which  were  incorporated  into  the  ta- 
ble. By  day  the  gilt  moldings  in  "paste 
composition"  (cheaper  than  carved 
wood)  may  seem  overpowering,  but 
imagine  the  room  during  the  Waterloo 
Banquets — ablaze  with  uniforms  and 
decorations,  the  table  groaning  with 
silver  and  gold,  candles  overhead, 
plumed  hats  and  ceremonial  swords 
piled  behind  the  officers'  chairs.  Mir- 
rored shutters  descended  in  front  of 
the  windows  to  turn  the  Gallery  into  a 
salle  des  glaces. 


Meissen  plates  and  Vienna  porcelain  serving  dishes — all  gifts  to  the  First  Duke 


Before  the  recent  redecoration  by 
the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  the 
W^aterloo  Gallery  contained  the  mas- 
sive mahogany  table  at  which  the  re- 
union banquets  for  Wellington's  old 
officers  were  held  annually  from  1830 
to  1852.  It  has  now  been  removed  to 
the  dining  roorrs;  and  the  "Waterloo 
Gallery  is  shown  in  vvhat  was  its  every- 


Wellington's  image  recurs  a  number 
of  times  in  Apsley  House.  The  dashing 
portrait  by  Lawrence,  painted  in  1814, 
hangs  in  the  Striped  Drawing  Room  in 
the  company  of  other  Waterloo  offi- 
cers, such  as  the  Marquess  of  Angelsea, 
whose  leg  was  amputated  during  the 
battle  and  buried  in  a  small  coffin  by 
"Waterloo  Church.  (On  the  Marquess's 


death  in  1854,  the  leg  was  exhumed 
and  reburied  with  the  rest  of  him  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral.)  According  to  the 
Duke's  wife  and  son,  the  best  likeness 
to  Wellington  was  NoUekens's  bust,  on 
the  ground  floor.  Evidently  the  Duke 
did  not  value  the  less-than-flattering 
equestrian  portrait  by  Goya,  now  in^ 
the  Waterloo  Gallery,  since  he  kept  itljl 
rolled  up  and  out  of  sight  at  Stratfield ' 
Sgiye. 

The  giant  figure  of  Napoleon  in  the 
staircase  hall  was  the  gift  of  the  British 
government.  It  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  from  the  Italian  Neoclassi- 
cistCanovain  1802.  Swallowing  his  na- 
tional pride,  Canova  (who  pointedly: 
signed  himself  Canova  da  Venezia)\ 
took  the  chance  to  vie  with  the  ancients ' 
in  what  he  saw  as  the  most  noble 
branch  of  sculpture,  the  heroic  nude. 
Incongruously,  Napoleon's  peasant's! 
head  was  placed  on  a  body  of  ideal 
beauty:  naked — a  fig  leaf  was  addedl 
later — and  a  Classical  mantle,  or  chla- 
mys,  cast  over  one  shoulder.  In  one 
hand  is  a  figure  of  Victory  alighting  on 
an  orb;  the  Emperor  did  not  like  it  be- 
cause it  seemed  that  Victory  was  flit-| 
ting  away.  ' 

The  sculpture  was  long  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  it  was  1811  before  Napoleon 
saw  the  result.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  it,  espe- 
cially as  he  no  longer  presented  himself 
as  a  young,  all-conquering  general  but 
an  emperor  burdened  with  administra- 
tive cares.  The  statue  was  shut  away  in 
the  Louvre  for  some  years  before  being 
bought  and  presented  to  Wellington. 
When  he  heard  its  destination,  Canova 
immediately  sent  directions  about  how 
to  put  the  thing  up.  It  was  so  finely  ba 
anced  that  only  if  a  plumb  line  from  the 
right  nipple  touched  a  certain  point 
marked  on  the  base  would  it  be  stable. 

In  the  Waterloo  Gallery  and  else- 
where are  many  of  the  paintings  Wel- 
lington acquired  in  the  course  of  his 
campaigns.  Some  came  by  gift,  such  as 
those  presented  by  the  Intendant  of  Se 
govia  after  the  Battle  of  Salamanca  in 
1812.  Others  came  by  conquest,  al 
though  on  this  point  Wellington  was 
the  soul  of  honor.  WTnen  Joseph  Bona 
parte,  who  was  placed  on  the  Spanish 
throne  by  his  (Continued  on  page  132) 
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What  your  home  could  have 

in  common  with  the 
Met,  thelate,  and  the  Louvre. 


Bernard  Charoy's  Mtchelie,  original  lithograph. 
Signed  limited  edition  of  250. 


Albert  Monferratos  Qoodby  Highway,  original  sengraph. 
Signed  limited  edition  of  1  SO. 


Cuca  Romley's  Greenwich  Village,  original 
hand-colored  etching.  Signed  limited  edition  of  175. 


J  Thom  De  Jong's  v^TOtrifdM  Dream,  original  etching. 

^  Signed  limited  edition  of  195. 
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T)elda  Michas'  Detphintums,  original  sengraph. 
Signed  limited  edition  oi  2S0. 

In  your  own  home,  you  can  exhibit  original 
work  by  artists  who  are  represented  in  the 
world's  great  museums  and  galleries. 

Artists  like  Calder,  Miro.  Picasso.  Fried- 
laender.  Vasarely. 

At  the  Original  Print  Collectors  Group,  we 
offer  moderately  priced  limited  edition 
prints  by  these  and  other  well-known  artists. 

Our  offerings  include  signed  original  etch- 
ings, engravings,  lithographs,  woodcuts, 
and  silkscreen  prints. 

Each  print  we  offer  is  signed  and  num- 
bered by  the  artist.  Custom-framed.  Accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  authenticity  and  a 
full  money-back  guarantee. 

And  each  print  has  been  chosen  not  only 
for  its  beauty  but  for  its  investment  value. 

(Works  by  artists  we  offer  tend  to  appreci- 
ate, sometimes  as  much  as  30%  in  a  single 
year.  Perhaps  that's  why  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Business  Week,  Barron's,  Money,  AP  and 
UP!  have  quoted  us  as  an  authority  on  invest- 
ing in  art.) 

For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 
There's  no  obligation. 

You'll  find  out  about  the  special  pleasure  of 
owning  original  art,  instead  of  just  visiting  it. 


Orisinal  print  collecton  group,  Ltd. 


215  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  DEPT,  HG-25,       / 
NEW  YORK  10016  '' 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  VOUR  COLOR  CATALOG  AND  LATEST  NEWSLETTER 
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Kyohei  Inukai's  Al/j/  -  Vermont^  originaJ  lithograph. 
Signed  htnited  edition  of  245. 


Jarle  Rosseland's  Froit  in  the  Air,  original 
w(K>dcut.  Signed  limited  edition  of  1  ^0. 


Elisabeth  Clergets  Les  Deux  Barques,  original 
etching.  Signed  limited  edition  of  80. 


^^^l^  ^^  ^^^    ^.    -  .,      J!^^i'mm> 
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Alexander  Calder "s  Horizontal  Pyramid,  original 
lithograph.  Signed  limited  edition  of  100. 
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Many  of  the  paintings  Wellington  acquired  came  by  gift,  others 
by  conquest,  although  on  this  point  Wellington  was  the  soul  of  honor 


{Continued  from  page  1  50}  brother, 
Napoleon,  tied  after  the  Battle  of  Vito- 
ria  in  1813,  Wellington  had -the  good 
fortune  to  capture  his  coach.  This  was 
found  to  contain  his  state  papers,  some 
love  letters,  a  silver  chamber  pot,  and  a 
large  number  of  looted  canvases — over 
two  hundred — that  had  been  detached 
from  their  stretchers  and  rolled  up  for 
transport.  Wellington  had  them  sent  to 
his  brother  Lord  Maryborough  in  En- 
gland. They  were  catalogued  and, 
more  importantly,  valued.  "Upon  the 
whole,"  wrote  Maryborough,  "I  think 
I  am  within  the  mark  if  I  say  the  collec- 
tion is  worth  £40,000."  Benjamin 
West,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, said  "the  Correggio  and  the  Giu- 
lio  Romano  ought  to  be  framed  in 
diamonds.  ..." 

It  is  very  much  to  the  Duke's  credit 
that,  as  soon  as  he  realized  that  the 
paintings  had  been  pillaged,  he  insist- 
ed that  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  had  the  matter 
raised  through  his  brother  Sir  Henry 
Wellesley,  who  was  British  Minister  in 
Spain.  In  1816,  he  heard  from  Count 
Nufiez,  Spanish  Minister  in  England, 
who  sent  him  the  official  reply:  "I  gath- 
er," wrote  the  Count,  "that  His  Majes- 
ty, touched  by  your  delicacy,  does  not 
wish  to  deprive  you  of  that  which  has 
come  into  your  possession  by  means  as 
just  as  they  are  honorable."  Eighty- 
three  paintings  found  their  way  to  Aps- 
ley  House  after  Vitoria,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  being  Velazquez's  The 
Water  Seller  of  Seville. 

The  Duke  also  collected  in  his  own 
right.  He  paid  high  prices  for  the  al- 
ready fashionable  Dutch  and  Flemish 
genre  scenes  by  masters  such  as  Jan 
Steen  (The  Sick  Lady,  Intemperance 
and  the  Juvenile  Depredators)  and 
Pieter  de  Hooch  {The  Conversation,  A 
Musical  Party).  About  thirty  such 
works  were  acquired  during  Welling- 
ton's period  of  greatest  activity  as  a 
buyer,  1817-18.  The  quality  was  very 
high,  if  not  quite  to  the  standard  of  the 
collection  of  another  British  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Many  paint- 
ings came  from  Paris,  where  religious 


houses  were  abolished  under  Napo- 
leon and  private  houses  had  disgorged 
their  treasures  during  the  wars.  It  was 
in  1816  that  the  Duke  commissioned 
his  most  notable  painting  from  a  living 
artist,  Sir  David  WUkie's  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners Reading  the  Waterloo  Dispatch. 
It  is  a  narrative  painting  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Duke's  favorite  Old 
Masters,  and  shows  a  kind  of  tableau 
vivant  of  old  soldiers,  many  of  them 
painted  from  life,  expressing  varying 
emotions  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
British  victory  at  Waterloo.  The  fee  of 
£1,200  guineas — paid  in  cash,  suppos- 
edly to  prevent  his  bankers'  knowing 
he  had  spent  so  much  on  a  picture — 
was  far  more  than  even  the  Duke's  most 
expensive  Old  Master  had  cost. 

Presents  were  heaped  on  Welling- 
ton after  his  victories.  The  most  spec- 
tacular, perhaps,  is  the  Portuguese 
service,  now  displayed  in  the  first- 
floor,  oak-paneled  dining  room,  with 
its  handsome  scagliola  pUasters.  This 
comprised  the  silver  and  silver-gilt  cut- 
lery and  table  decoration  uced  at  the 
Waterloo  Banquets.  It  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Council  of  Regency  in 
Portugal  in  1811  from  designs  by  the 
artist  Domingos  Antonio  de  Sequerra, 
who  had  previously  shown  some  lack 
of  patriotism  by  portraying  Marshal 
Junot  as  the  liberator  of  Lisbon.  Sur- 
prisingly the  execution  of  the  work  was 
given  to  the  milita'-y  arsenal,  still  fully 
occupied  with  furnishing  an  army  that 
was  fighting  the  French.  The  table  dec- 
oration, a  "plateau"  decorated  with 
columns  and  figures,  is  26  feet  long. 

With  Neoclassical  austerity,  the  cen- 
terpiece refrains  from  glorifying  Wel- 
lington's own  actions,  being  composed 
of  "fasces"  that  represent  the  might  of 
arms  of  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Spain  (a 
diplomatic  improvement  on  the  first 
design,  which  celebrated  the  British 
triumph  alone).  The  four  continents 
raise  their  arms  in  admiration,  and  col- 
umns and  candelabra  extend  down  the 
table,  with  nymphs  and  little  putti,  the 
latter  blowing  French  horns,  dancing 
around  them.  Every  detail  has,  or  was 
given,  some  sort  of  symbolic  mean- 


ing— except  only  the  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  which  the  artist  felt  were  too 
small  to  sustain  such  treatment. 

The  Portuguese  service  is  a  master 
piece  of  Neoclassical  silverwork  and  aj 
such  complements  the  Sevres  Egyptian 
Service  displayed  in  the  Plate  and  Chi 
na  Room  downstairs.  This,  unlike  the 
Portuguese  service,  was  not  made  spe- 
cially for  Wellington,  having  been  des- 
tined originally  as  a  present  from 
Napoleon  to  Czar  Alexander  I  of  Rus- 
sia. One  of  the  most  complete  exam- 
ples of  Egyptomania  to  follow 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Egypt,  it  con- 
sists of  a  porcelain  model  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Philae  flanked  by  miniature 
statues  and  rows  of  sphinxes,  with 
plates  decorated  with  Egyptian  scenes. 
The  containers  for  sugar  and  jam  are 
pseudo-Egyptian  in  form.  The  Em- 
press Josephine  personally  visited  the 
factory  while  it  was  being  made.  King 
Louis  XVIII  of  France,  whom  Wel- 
lington indirectly  put  on  the  throne,  of- 
fered it  to  the  Duke  as  a  present,  saying 
in  his  broken  English:  "Do  little  gifts — 
keep  friendship  alive." 

In  the  same  room  are  Wellington's 
orders — the  Order  of  the  Elephant 
from  Denmark,  the  Supreme  Order  of 
the  Annunziata  from  Savoy,  and  so  on. 
And  here  too  are  some  of  the  many 
gifts  he  received  from  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, most  spectacularly  the  silver-gilt 
Wellington  Shield,  designed  by  Thom- 
as Stothard  and  showing  the  Duke  on 
horseback  surrounded  by  officers  in 
the  center. 

Wellington  was  not  always  popular. 
As  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  opposing 
Parliamentary  reform,  he  had  his  win- 
dows broken  by  the  mob,  so  that  iron 
shutters  had  to  be  installed  at  Apsley 
House  during  his  lifetime.  Yet  at  other 
times  he  was  cheered.  An  engraving 
published  on  the  day  of  his  death 
shows  him  riding  past  the  Statue  of 
Achilles  in  Hyde  Park,  set  up  by  the 
women  of  England  as  a  tribute.  He 
must  have  been  an  awe-inspiring  but 
familiar  figure  to  Londoners,  and  now 
his  house  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
the  capital,  n 
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Irving  Penn  is  one  of  the  most  famous  photographers  in  America  today.  His  exhibitions  at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

and  at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  have  been  praised  by  critics  of  both  art  and  photography. 

In  1967  Penn  turned  his  unique  eye  to  the  subject  of  flowers.  From  then  until  1973  he  photographed 

a  different  species  of  flower  for  each  Christmas  issue  of  Vogue.  Now,  in  this  superbly  printed  book, 

these  matchless  photographs  have  been  collected,  along  with  many  others  that  are  reproduced  here  for  the  first  time. 

Each  section  is  devoted  to  one  of  seven 


Introduction 

by  Irving  Penn. 

73  full-color 

Illustrations.  $35.00. 

To  our  readers  the 

special  price  is  $30.00. 


Order  today  by  sending  your  check  or 
money  order  (U.S.  currency  only)  to: 

CONDE  NAST  BOOKS 
P.O.  Box  431 
Bloomfield,  NJ  07003 

Special  price  of  $30.00,  plus 
$1.50  for  postage  and  handling. 
Total:  $31 .50  per  copy. 


flowers:  Poppy,  Tulip,  Rose,  Lily, 
Peony,  Orchid,  Begonia,  showing 
different  stages  of  development 
from  the  green  freshness  of  the 
flower  bud,  to  the  full  and  open 
perfection  of  the  bloom,  and  even 
to  the  stark  and  often  haunting 
death  of  the  flower. 
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AFTER  THE  IRON  DUKE 


(Con  tvmedf row  page  144)  history.  De- 
signed by  Robert  Adam,  it  was  built 
between  1770  and  1775  for  Lord  Bath- 
Lirst,  later  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who  for  many  years  was  the  First  Duke 
of  Wellington's  immediate  political  su- 
perior. It  was  named  Apsley  House  af- 
ter the  title  of  the  eldest  Bathurst  son. 
Lord  Apsley,  and  in  1805  was  sold  to 
Richard,  Marquess  Wellesley,  one  of 
the  greatest  Governor  Generals  of  In- 
dia, and  the  elder  brother  of  Arthur, 
First  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  stood  just 
inside  the  tollgate  as  you  entered  Lon- 
don, having  come  up  the  hill  from  the 
village  of  Kensington.  It  was  a  plain  red 
brick  house  at  this  period,  and  since  it 
was  the  first  house  one  passed  on  en- 
tering London  it  came  to  be  known  as 
No.  1  London,  not  only  for  this  reason 
but  because  of  the  stature  of  its  illustri- 
ous occupier  from  1817  onward.  Even 
till  quite  recently,  cab  drivers  in  Lon- 
don referred  to  it  as  No.  1  London,  and 
I  still  frequently  receive  letters  ad- 
dressed as  such. 

Amongst  the  wealth  of  great  pic- 
tures in  his  collection,  the  Great 
Duke's  favorite  was  a  small  picture  by 
Correggio,  The  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
He  had  a  special  frame  made  for  this 
with  a  glass  front  that  could  be  opened 
with  a  key,  which  he  kept  on  him.  He 
used  to  open  it  from  time  to  time  to  del- 
icately clean  the  surface  with  one  of  his 
silk  handkerchiefs.  It  is  not  perhaps  a 
gesture  one  would  associate  with  a  man 
who  was  misnamed  by  the  Victorians 
after  his  death  the  "Iron  Duke."  It  is 
further  evidence  if  that  streak  of  emo- 
tion he  kept  under  strict  control  but 
which  surfaced  in  his  distress  at  the 
losses  at  Waterloo. 

After  the  First  Duke's  deatli  in  1852, 
a  considerable  amount  of  redecoration 
was  carried  out  by  the  Second  Duke, 
and  during  his  time  and  that  of  the 
Third  Duke,  his  nephew,  many  great 
and  splendid  occasions  took  place 
there. 

In  1900  my  grandfather,  the  Fourth 
Duke,  succeeded  his  brother,  the 
Third  Duke,  and  being  more  of  a  coun- 
try man  than  his  predecessors,  Apsley 
House  was  less  used  than  formerly. 
However,  on  July  13,  1908,  a  great  ball 
was  held  in  honor  of  King  Edward  VII 
and  Queen  Alexandra.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  this  is  the  last  occasion 
the  Waterloo  Gallery  was  used  for  a 
ball  until  1969,  when  my  wife  and  I 


gave  one  for  our  elder  children. 

During  World  War  I,  Apsley  Hous( 
was  not  occupied  as  an  overflow  hospi 
tal  to  St.  George's,  fifty  yards  away,  be 
cause  of  its  lack  of  electricity  anc 
inadequate  plumbing.  My  grandfather 
had  a  deep  suspicion  of  electricity  anc 
refused  to  put  it  in.  His  son,  the  Fifth 
Duke,  my  father's  elder  brother,  inher 
ited  this  dislike  and  regarded  electric 
ity  as  a  dangerous  modern  innovation 
that  sooner  or  later  would  certainly  bt 
the  cause  of  a  major  fire. 

My  uncle  also  preferred  country  liv-t 
ing.  He  had  succeeded  my  grandfather 
in  1934,  and  when  the  war  came  in 
1939  Apsley  House  was  shut  up.  AJJ| 
the  china,  silver,  and  objets  d'art  were 
stored  in  the  cellars  and  the  strong- 
rooms below  the  house,  and  the  pic-l 
tures  were  taken  off  the  walls  and! 
placed  on  the  floor.  Although  the 
house  was  closed,  my  grandmother's 
elderly  lady's  maid  stayed  on.  She  was  a 
resolute  Scottish  woman  from  Dundee, 
called  Mrs.  Dow,  and  she  lived  totall; 
alone  in  Apsley  House  throughout  the] 
worst  years  of  the  blitz,  apparently] 
quite  unmoved  by  the  experience  ofj 
the  inevitable  discomfort  that  arosej 
from  living  in  a  house  which  apart  from  j 
wartime  disruption  had  in  any  case  noj 
electricity  and  pretty  poor  plumbing.! 
However,  after  one  particularly  badj 
raid,  a  family  friend  called  to  see  thatj 
she  was  all  right  and  found  her  veryl 
perturbed.  Mrs.  Dow  was  a  stickler  for] 
proprieties.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that| 
windows  had  been  blown  in  and  debrisi 
was  lying  around  everywhere,  what! 
concerned  her  most  was  that  the  fig 
leaf  had  been  blown  off  of  Canova's 
nude  statue  of  Napoleon.  She  insisted 
that  he  be  made  decent  again  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  was  done  forthwith! 

The  fact  that  Apsley  House  and  its 
contents  survived  the  war  is  largely  due 
to  two  people.  The  first  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Consort  of  King  George  VI 
(now  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen 
Mother),  who  told  me  the  story  many 
years  later.  In  1943,  during  a  very  bad 
period  in  the  blitz  in  London,  knowing 
that  all  the  male  members  of  the  family 
(the  Fifth  Duke  had  died  in  1941)  were 
serving  abroad,  she  took  it  upon  her- 
self to  have  all  the  pictures  removed 
from  Apsley  House  and  stored  at 
Windsor.  It  was  a  typically  considerate 
gesture  on  the  part  of  a  very  remark- 
able woman. 
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The  other  person  who  did  sy  much 
lo  save  Apsley  House  from  the  worst 
cf  (ects  of  the  blitz  was  a  cousin,  Major 
Aithurjames  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  He  was  stationed  nearby  at 
Wellington  Barracks,  and  when  the  in- 
cendiary bombs  were  raining  down 
on  London  in  1940  he  managed  to 
[xTsuade  the  authorities  that  Apsley 
.House  was  of  such  national  importance 
that  a  picket  of  guardsmen  should 
ibe  stationed  on  the  roof  during  the 
worst  of  the  incendiary  bomb  blitz. 
These  men,  very  often  under  his  com- 
mand, dealt  with  a  large  number  of  in- 
cendiary bombs  which  at  one  time  or 
another  fell  on  the  roof. 

My  memories  of  the  house  go  back 
to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars,  when  I  lived 
there  a  great  deal  with  my  grandpar- 
jents.  Such  inconveniences  as  no  elec- 
'tric  light  and  a  paucity  of  bathrooms 
did  not  upset  a  small  boy.  What  de- 
:lighted  me,  however,  was  Robert  Ad- 
am's magnificent  balustrade,  which  I 
found  perfect  for  sliding  down,  albeit 
at  the  grave  risk  of  a  collision  with  Na- 
poleon's outstretched  arm  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase. 

The  Museum  Room  (now  the  Plate 
and  China  Room)  was  also  a  great  de- 
light, full  of  swords  and  weapons  and 
imedals,  relics  of  an  awe-inspiring 
igreat-great-grandfather.  It  was  also  the 
house  from  which  we,  my  sister  and  I, 
■along  with  other  members  of  the  fam- 
:ily,  watched  every  major  national  pro- 
cession in  those  years.  The  Victory 
Parade  after  World  War  I,  Queen 
Alexandra's  funeral,  weddings,  the 
coronation,  and  King  George  V's  fu- 
neral all  passed  before  Apsley  House, 
.and  one  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
vantage  point.  After  the  war  I  never 
witnessed  a  national  occasion  such  as 
those  I  did  as  a  child  because  I  found 
myself  taking  part  in  them.  The  1945 
Victory  Parade,  the  present  Queen's 
wedding,  her  coronation,  and  the  fu- 
neral of  King  George  VI  all  wended 
their  way  past  Apsley  House,  and  I  was 
iortunate  enough  to  play  a  role  in  all  of 
'them. 

My  grandparents  lived  quietly  at 
Apsley  House,  and  I  do  not  remember 
any  great  social  occasions.  The  Picca- 
dilly Drawing  Room  was  my  grand- 
mother's favorite  room,  and  it  was  here 
that  I  used  to  play  in  the  evening,  sur- 
rounded by     (Continued  on  page  1 38) 
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It's  known  as  the  pride  of  Portugal.  Yet  for 
centuries  now,  it's  been  as  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  English  aristocracy  as  the  country 
weekend. 

PORT 

In  England  it's  traditional  to  buy  a  vintage 
Port  at  the  birth  of  a  son,  so  he  can  enjoy  the 
Port  years  later— when  he  and  the  wine  both 
reach  maturity  But  one  shouldn't  wait  for  a 
special  occasion  to  buy  and  enjoy  Port. 

Despite  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  "Claret  is  for 
boys,  Port  for  men,"  Port  is  not  a  man's  drink 
exclusively  Many  women  favor  it.  And  who 
would  not  be  taken  with  its  full  and  generous 
flavor,  its  natural  sweetness. 

Port  is  a  fortified  wine,  made  in  rugged 
northern  Portugal.  It  is  ample.  Satisfying.  The 
classic  drink  to  end  a  meal.  It's  perfect  after 
dinner.  No  cordial  can  compare. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  Sandeman 
has  been  making  some  of  the  noblest  Ports. 
And  always  keeping  part  of  the  finest  in 
reserve  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  family 
and  friends.  Now  they  are  releasing  some  of 
this  very  special  wine.  Founders  Reserve 
Port.  Vigorous.  Dramatic.  Urbane.  Sandeman 
is  certain  that  a  Port  distinguished  enough  to 
honor  their  founder  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  wider 
circle  of  friends. 

Fine  Port  is  one     ^M    of  the  world's  truly 
great  wines.  Make     mtk    friends  with  it. 

Sandeman  Founders 
Reserve  Port. 


Imported  by  Chateau  &  Estate  Wines  Company,  N  Y 
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There  are  thc^se 

Wl  lO  ElTl  lER  STAY  AT  THE  RITZ-C:ARLT0N 
OR  STAY  AT  HOME. 


The  Ritz-Carlton 

NEW  YC")RK 
WASHINinilN 
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Natural  habitat. 

Wild  animals  can't  live  the  way  people  do.  They  need  wilderness 
to  roam,  secluded  areas  in  which  to  raise  their  young,  undisturbed  freedom 
to  hunt  and  forage  for  food. 

With  bulldozers  and  chain  saws,  man  is  constantly  encroaching  upon 
their  range. 

They  can't  share  our  spaces.  So  we  have  to  give  them  the  space  they  need. 

That's  the  idea  behind  theMational  Wildlife  Federation's  Land  Heritage 
Program.  With  the  aid  of  interested  individuals  and' corporations,  we're 
acquiring  still  undeveloped  land  to  preserve  the  habitat  of  endangered  animals 
like  the  bald  eagle. 

The  land  in  its  natural  state  is  part  of  our  heritage  too.  Help  ■ 
preserve  it.  Join  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Department  ' 
107,  1412  16th  Street,  NW.  Washington,  DC  20036. 
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plants,  birds  in  cages,  and  a  mass  of  Ed 
wardian  bric-a-brac,  all  jumbled  up  to 
gether  with  wonderful  pictures  anq 
marvelous  furniture.  j 

After  my  grandparents  the  figure 
possibly  remember  best  was  a  splendii 
man  called  Mr.  Donovan,  an  ex-Iris 
Guardsman  who  was  the  night  watch 
man.  He  had  an  almost  totally  bald 
head,  except  for  a  circular  coif  of  haiii 
that  curled  across  his  forehead  in  th^ 
manner  fashionable  with  men  servants 
in  those  days.  He  wore  a  resplendent 
livery,  with  scarlet  waistcoat,  choco 
late-brown  tailcoat,  black  trousers 
with  a  red  stripe,  boiled  shirt  and  white 
tie,  and  lots  of  First  World  War  med- 
als. His  job  was  to  sit  in  a  large,  almosil 
all-enclosing  padded  chair  at  the  frontj 
door  and  let  in  those  who  returned  tcj 
the  house  during  the  night.  In  thosej 
days  one  did  not  carry  a  front-dooij 
key.  The  bottom  half  of  Donovan's! 
chair  was  like  a  little  cupboard,  and  in-i 
side  could  be  placed  a  small  charcoal; 
brazier  to  keep  him  warm.  I  also  susi 
pect  it  housed  a  bottle  or  two  for  inter -I 
nal  warmth,  for  it  was  obvious  even  tc| 
me,  youthful  as  I  was,  that  Donova: 
liked  a  drop  on  a  cold  night.  He  re 
mained  at  Apsley  House,  an  old  and 
very  dear  friend,  until  the  beginning  oij 
the  last  war  when  he  retired,  dying 
shortly  afterwa/-ds.  By  that  time  Apsle> 
House  was  the  last  of  the  great  private 
houses  in  London,  and  the  practice  ol 
having  a  night  watchman  in  padded 
chair  must  have  died  out  with  the  war 

This,  then,  was  the  house  my  fathei 
and  I  talked  about  particularly  at  that 
memorable  meeting  in  Cairo.  Al 
though  no  major  structural  damage 
had  been  done,  the  house  had  sufferec 
badly.  Windows  had  been  blown  in 
Benjamin  Wyatt's  Bath  stone  faqade 
had  been  badly  pitted  with  bomhil 
splinters,  plaster  was  down  all  over  thel| 
place,  and  this  wartime  damage,  alliedj 
to  ceilings  blackened  by  countless  pari 
affin  lamps  and  candles,  inadequate 
plumbing,  and  no  electric  light,  pre- 
sented a  daunting  prospect. 

However,  my  father  had  a  plan,  foi 
which  he  sought  my  approval  as  his 
heir,  since  much  of  the  contents  of  thej 
house  were  Settled  Heirlooms  thai 
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oiild  not  be  disposed  of  without  my 
jonsent.  The  plan  was  that  the  house 
md  its  contents  should  be  handed  over 
;o  the  nation,  with  the  proviso  that  for 
all  time  the  family  would  continue  to 
'retain  in  its  possession  part  of  the 
uHise  as  a  London  residence.  His  great 
[ear  was  that  the  family,  unable  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  house,  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  or  dispose  of  a  collection 
unique  from  both  a  historical  and  na- 
tional point  of  view.  I  was  naturally 
only  too  happy  to  agree,  and  thus  the 
idea  of  the  Wellington  Museum  was 
born. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  very  few  days 
together  in  Cairo,  as  I  had  to  get  back 
to  my  regiment  to  go  to  Italy,  he  to  the 
■United  Kingdom  to  get  on  with  the 
huge  undertaking  of  the  family  heri- 
tage in  the  years  after  the  war.  Fortu- 
nately, few  men  were  better  equipped 
tor  the  task.  With  his  immense  knowl- 
edge, not  only  of  the  arts  but  of  the 
family  possessions,  he  was  able  to  plan, 
in  conjunction  with  those  who  were 
nominated  by  the  government,  a  sensi- 
ble solution  for  the  future  of  Apsley 
'House,  both  as  a  museum  and  as  a  pri- 
vate residence  for  future  generations  of 
Wellesleys. 

As  a  result  of  their  endeavors,  a  bill 
'was  placed  before  Parliament  in  1949 
under  which  the  more  important 
rooms  at  Apsley  House,  plus  the  ma- 
jority of  their  contents  in  the  form  of 
pictures,  porcelain,  trophies,  and  sil- 
ver, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tion, and  portions  of  the  house 
consisting  of  the  whole  top  floor, 
where  my  son  and  his  family  now  live, 
and  part  of  the  ground  floor  where  my 


The  original  of  this  English  Regency  chair 

is  at  Strattield  Saye,  the  Duke  of 

Wellington's  house  in  Hampshire,  open  to 

the  public.  This  reproduction  is  from 

Baker's  Stately  Homes  Collection. 


wife  and  I  retain  some  rooms,  remain 
with  the  family. 

The  arrangement,  in  retrospect,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Our  grandchil- 
dren still  use  the  nurseries  that  I  lived 
in  as  a  child,  and  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  sleep  in  the  Great  Duke's  bed 
in  his  bedroom.  The  magnificent  li- 
brary designed  by  James  Wyatt  for 
Lord  Wellesley,  much  used  by  the 
Great  Duke,  is  still  in  our  hands,  and 
our  drawing  room  is  the  old  Garden 
Room,  before  that  the  First  Duchess's 
bedroom,  where  she  was  visited  on  her 
deathbed  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  I  still 
sit  at  the  Great  Duke's  desk  in  the 
Study  where  he  was  sitting  when  a  mob 
outside  in  Piccadilly  registered  their 


disapproval  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  by  throwing 
a  brick  through  the  window.  The  brick 
missed  him  but  damaged  a  new  picture 
by  David  Wilkie  of  Lady  Lyndhurst. 
The  Duke  was  not  greatly  concerned 
about  the  brick,  but  he  was  annoyed 
about  the  picture.  Even  though  he  dis- 
liked Lady  Lyndhurst,  he  very  much 
admired  the  work  of  Wilkie. 

The  museum,  administered  by  the 
Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  fills  a  small 
but  distinguished  place  in  the  London 
museum  scene.  From  time  to  time 
functions  of  a  family  nature  or  those  as- 
sociated with  the  life  and  times  of  the 
Great  Duke  take  place  in  the  public 
rooms,  now  beautifully  restored  to 
their  former  splendor.  The  last  family 
occasion  was  the  reception  after  the 
marriage  of  our  eldest  son  to  Princess 
Antonia  Elizabeth  Brigid  Luise  of 
Prussia,  great-great-granddaughter  of 
Princess  Victoria,  Queen  Victoria's 
much  loved  daughter  Vicky,  who  mar- 
ried the  King  of  Prussia.  I  was  immobi- 
lized at  the  time  with  a  broken  ankle, 
and  as  I  sat  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  I 
could  not  help  but  meditate  on  the 
scenes  that  these  walls  had  witnessed: 
22  years  of  the  annual  banquc  for  the 
grizzled  veterans  of  Waterloo,  resplen- 
dent in  their  uniforms,  nineteenth-cen- 
tury beauties  whirling  to  the  music  of 
the  waltz  at  splendid  balls,  glittering 
receptions,  and  Victoria  and  Albert 
talking  to  their  "dear  old  Duke,"  as 
they  called  him.  I  felt  they  would  have 
approved  of  their  great-great-great- 
grandchildren getting  married  and  re- 
ceiving their  guests  in  that  magnificent 
room,  u  Editor:  Nancy  Richardson 
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(Continued  from  page  92)  purchase  of 
two  truckloads  of  furniture  from  the 
old  Traymore  Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  a 
fabulous  proto-Art  Deco  pile  that  was 
demolished  in  1972.  Thus  their  need 
for  larger  living  quarters  had  become 
critical  by  the  time  they  heard  from  a 
young  architect  in  their  firm  about  an 


unusual  house  he  had  seen  for  sale.  As 
Denise  Scott  Brown  recalls,  "He  told 
us  it  was  an  Art  Nouveau  house,  but  we 
couldn't  believe  it,  because  who  ever 
heard  of  an  Art  Nouveau  house  in  the 
wilds  of  Philadelphia?"  But  there  it 
was,  looking  like  several  things  the 
knowledgeable  architects  had  seen, 


but  no  one  thing  they  could  identify. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  house  had  been 
built  in  1910  to  the  designs  of  Philadel- 
phia architect  Milton  B.  Medary  for  a 
prosperous  German-born  couple,  a 
likely  clue  to  its  distinctive  yet  hard-to- 
define  style. 

Robert         (Continued  on  page  1 62) 
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BUCKY'S  PARTING  SHOT 


Unveiled  on  November  15 
at  the  Thonet  shouroom  in 
New  York  City  was  the  last 
invention  and  first  furniture 
design  by  R.  Buckminster 
Fuller,  above,  the 
indefatigable  self-taught 
architect-engineer-visionary 
who  died  on  July  1  at  the 
age  of  87.  Fuller  first 
attracted  attention  in  1928 
with  his  forward-looking 
Dymaxion  House, 
designed  to  be  mass- 
produced  like  an 
airplane.  Fuller  lectured 
widely  on  how  to  save  the 
"Spaceship  Earth"  through 
technology  and  designed  a 
great  deal,  most  memorably 
the  geodesic  dome,  which 
appears  today  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  as  small  as  a 
playhouse,  as  large  as  a 
factor}'.  Thonet's  FuUer 
piece,  coyly  labeled  hang  it 
ALL,  is  a  tiered  shelf  unit 
hexagonal  in  plan  and 
suspended  immovably  by 
cables.  The  limited  edition 
will  number  five  hundred, 
Elaine  Greene 
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Every  so  often  a  book 
comes  along  that  defies 
not  only  categorization  but 
also  rational  explanation. 
Codex  Seraphintanus  by 
Luigi  Serafini  (Abbeville 
Press,  $75)  is  such  a  work. 
Alternately  recalling  a 
sixties  head  comic,  a 
relation  of  a  fantastic  voyage 
in  the  Age  of  Discovery, 
and  the  vivid  visions  of 
flieronymus  Bosch,  this 

imptuous  and  sublimely 
absurd  volume  (illustrated 
with  the  architect-author's 
drawings)  is  a  compendium 
of  freakish  flora  and  fauna, 
infernal  machines,  far-out 
places,  and  things  that  go 
bump  in  the  night.  They  are 
annotated  with  a  no  less 
mysterious  "text,"  written 
in  the  cursive  alphabet  of  a 
language  as  freely  invented 
as  the  images.  Oddly 
enough,  it  all  begins  to 
make  sense  after  a  while, 
revealing  a  certain  lunatic 
logic:  that's  when 
bewilderment  gives  way 
to  wonder. 

Martin  Filler 
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HOLLY  GOES  UPTOWN 


"Culture  is  not  about 
purity.  Nor  is  it  about 
possession.  It's  about 
influence,  and  all  of  its 
glorious  detours."  So 
believes  Holly  Solomon, 
art  dealer  extraordinaire 
and  (in  the  words 
of  art  historian  Robert 
Rosenblum)  "one  of 
the  presiding  muses  of  the 
New  York  art  scene." 

Since  1975  her  gallery  in 
SoHo  had  been  one  of  the 
most  glorious  detours  on 
the  Saturday  art  pilgrimage, 
but  skyrocketing  rents  and 
creeping  suburbanization 
led  the  luxury-loving  but 
pragmatic  Mrs.  Solomon  to 
take  a  most  surprising 
economy  measure:  she 
decided  to  move  to  Fifth 
Avenue  and  57th  Street, 
in  the  he-  rt  of  the 
establishment  art  district, 
which  is  now  less  costly 
than  SoHo. 

Befitting  her  new  address, 
the  Holly  Solomon  Gallery 
at  724  Fifth  Avenue 
has  been  richly 


refurbished  and  decorated 
with  Mrs.  Solomon's 
distinctive  mixture  of  the 
funky  and  the  elegant.  Her 
office,  above,  combines 
furniture  from  her  own 
home,  a  Chinese  Art  Deco 
rug,  and  Brad  Davis's 
untitled  painting,  1982-83. 

Inaugurating  the  new 
space  were  a  pair  of  back- 
to- back  exhibitions,  the  first 
a  historical  overview  of  the 
gallery's  artists,  the  second  a 
show  of  new  works.  Best 
known  for  her  championing 
of  the  Pattern  Painters — 
including  Davis,  Tina 
Girouard,  Robert  Kushner, 
and  Kim  MacConnel — 
Mrs.  Solomon  and 
her  partner,  husband 
Horace,  have  accomplished 
much  more,  nurturing 
such  major  talents 
as  the  late  Gordon  Matta- 
Clark,  performance  artist 
Laurie  Anderson,  and 
sculptor  Judy  Pfaff,  among 
many  others  who  other 
galleries  once  thought  too 
"unsaleable."  The  art  world 
has  been  greatly  enriched 
by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Solomons.  M.F. 
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Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
desi^^n.  entertainment,  and  living 


Sf'RVING  IRREPLACEABLE  LANDMARKS 


'  e  countries  that  boast  three  much-beloved 
unmade  wonders  have  recently  realized  that 
t  v  might  not  be  able  to  weather  much 
nre  affectionate  visitor  abuse. 
In  1981,  France  took  on  the  Eiffel  Tower: 
moving  tons  of  added  weight,  improving 


fire  security,  and  easing  visitor  circulation. 
Pounding  feet  and  salty  air  have  weakened 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  a  team  of 
American  and  French  architects  started  last 
tall  to  address  its  thirteen  major  trouble 
spots.  Finally,  Italian  architects  are  still 
narrowing  down  their  fix-it  options  for  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  Should  they  hurry? 
The  tower  leans  a  bit  more  each  year. 

Alice  Gordon 


Still  leaning  in  Pisa 


New  strength  tor  Liberty 


A  lighter  Littel  Tower 


C  //  IS  the  larger- 
than-life  aspect  of 
Texas  that  makes 
it  different.  It 
gives  Texan s  their 
confidence  and 
charm,  the 
reassurance  that 
comes  from  a  belief 
that  the  Good  Lord 
made  Texas  on  the 
first  day  of  Creation, 
and  nuide  the  rest  of 
the  world  with 
what  was  left  over  J 

From  the  famous  Bn/ish 
directory's  first  look  at 
VS.  "aristocracy." 
Debrett's  Texas  Peerage 
b\  Hugh  Best  Coward- 
McCa'>!>i.S24.')5. 


AKING  THE  GRADE 
ITH  FLYING  COLORS 


\-  Grand  Prix  de  Rome: 
'i>ntc  Painting  from  the 
des  Beaux-Arts, 
''7-1863.  National 
:ademy  of  Design,  New 
-irk,  Jan.  10-Mar.  1. 

udent  competitions  are 
't  ordinarily  the  stuff  of 
rious  museum  exhibitions, 
at  when  the  competition 
question  is  the  celebrated 
rand  Prix  de  Rome,  and 
.  sponsor  France's 
>\\  crful  Academie  des 
■aux-Arts,  the  result  is  a 
o\v  of  considerable 
storical  importance  and 
sual  appeal.  Eighty-six 
ize-winning  history  and 
ndscape  paintings, 
;ecuted  in  grand  and 


rigidly  Neoclassical  style, 
testifv'  to  the  Academie's 
importance  in  shaping  the 
official  art  of  nineteenth- 
century  France. 

Jean-Auguste-Dominique 
Ingres,  who  won  in  1801 
with  Achilles  Receiving  the 
Envoys  of  Agamemnon, 
right,  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  the  artists  here 
and  certainly  the  most 
successful  in  forging  a 
strong  personal  style  within 
the  tradition  of  academic 
Classicism.  His  winning 
entry  already  hints  at  the 
crystalline  perfection  of 
form  and  surface  of  his 
mature  style. 

Still,  weaknesses  one 
expects  from  academic 
works  are  evident  in 
abundance  in  these  student 
paintings — complicated, 
too-studied  compositions 
and  self-conscious  displays 


of  technical  virtuosity,  not 
to  mention  a  total 
imperviousness  to  the 
innovations  of  contemporaries 
such  as  Gustave  Courbet 
and  Edouard  Manet.  Yet 


their  very  flaws  contribute  to 
the  kitschy  appeal  of  these 
pictures,  especially  for  a 
generation  of  museumgoers 
wean,'  of  abstraaion  and  novelty 
for  its  own  sake.      Ann  Pries ter 
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"He  told  us  it  was  an  Art  Nouveau  house,  but  we  couldn't  believe  it, 
because  who  ever  heard  of  an  Art  Nouveau  house  in  the  wilds  of  Philadelphia?" 


(Continued from  page  159)  Venturi  be- 
lieves that  "the  Fischer  family,  who 
built  the  house,  probably  felt  senti- 
mental about  where  they  came  irom 
and  wanted  a  reminder  of  what  they 
were  familiar  with.  It's  really  a  combi- 
nation of  jugendstil  and  English  Arts 
and  Crafts,  which  you  find  in  German 
architecture  at  that  time — that  Anglo- 
phile quality  promoted  by  Hermann 
Muthesius  plus  the  true  continental 
Art  Nouveau  coming  together.  If  our 
house  looks  German,  but  also  a  bit  like 
early  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  it's  partly 
because  of  Charles  Rennie  Mackin- 
tosh, who  evidently  influenced  both 
the  Germans  and  Wright." 

Understandably,  this  house  had  im- 
mense appeal  for  the  man  who  wrote, 
"I  prefer  'both-and'  to  'either-or,'  " 
and  for  his  partner  and  wife,  who 
found  the  majestic  three-hundred-foot 
sweep  of  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the  man- 
sion deeply  compelling.  "It's  a  beauti- 
ful. Romantic  landscape,  but  for  me  it's 
almost  African  in  scale,"  says  Denise 
Scott  Brown,  who  grew  up  in  Johan- 
nesburg. "I've  always  wanted  to  live 
near  something  of  'inhuman'  scale. 
When  I  was  in  California,  I  lived  next 


to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  we  lived  in 
Society  Hill  Towers,  the  scale  of  those 
big  windows  and  the  view  out  had  that 
same  quality  of  space.  I  wanted  some- 
thing like  that  again.  I  need  to  feel  that 
I  am  perched  up  high  looking  out  to 
something  far  beyond  where  I  am." 

A  complicated  series  of  negotiations 
to  buy  the  house  followed,  and  al- 
though the  Venturis  at  last  succeeded, 
things  ended  in  an  unforeseen  turn  of 
events:  the  land  along  the  long,  tree- 
shaded  driveway  leading  up  to  the 
house  was  sold  separately  for  subdivi- 
sion. A  neighborhood  civic  group  tried 
to  arrange  for  Venturi  and  Rauch  to 
design  the  new  housing,  but  the  real- 
estate  developer  proceeded  instead  to 
erect  a  half-dozen  split-level  ranches  of 
the  suburban-tract  sort. 

Those  not  sympathetic  to  Venturi 
and  Scott  Brown's  attempts  to  em- 
brace popular  culture  and  to  incorpo- 
rate its  imagery  into  serious  architec- 
ture might  find  a  perverse  poetic 
justice  in  their  house  having  to  con- 
front a  double  file  of  split-levels  that 
are  ugly  and  ordinary  in  the  pre-Ven- 
turian  sense.  Yet  those  houses  prove 
what  a  world  of  difference  there  is  be- 


On  the  tear  l..v  i 


Union  76  gasoline  becomes  a  witty  found  sculpture 


tween  society's  givens  and  the  subtle 
reordering  of  reality  that  is  art. 

The  interiors  of  the  house  also  pro- 
vided problems.  As  Denise  Scott 
Brown  recounts,  "The  previous  owner 
told  us  that  she  had  employed  an  interi- 
or decorator  of  international  repute. 
This  designer  had  given  the  house  what 
he  told  her  was  an  'Art  Nouveau'  face- 
lift. That's  what  we  had  to  get  rid  of. 
The  woodwork  was  rubbed  with  white 
paint  to  make  it  resemble  driftwood, 
and  the  walls  were  covered  with  silvery 
paper  with  large  yellow  dahlias  and 
daisies  on  it." 

Once  the  most  egregious  improve- 
ments had  been  stripped  away,  the 
strong  architectural  character  of  the 
spaces  began  to  emerge.  Furthermore, 
the  setting  turned  out  to  be  perfect, 
both  in  period  and  scale,  for  the  Ven- 
turis' sizeable  collection  of  furniture 
from  the  Traymore  Hotel.  Made  in  the 
period  between  1907  to  1915,  the 
pieces  are  as  much  a  stylistic  mixture  as 
the  house  itself,  combining  Art  Nou- 
veau motifs  on  forms  that  point  direct- 
ly to  the  Art  Deco  mode  of  a  decade 
later,  with  a  number  of  other  influ- 
ences from  Chinese  to  Classical.  But 
for  Robert  Venturi,  the  furniture  was 
more  than  a  funky  find:  he  had  been  a 
childhood  friend  of  the  owners  of  the 
Traymore — an  old  Quaker  family 
named  Mott — and  he  grew  up  know- 
ing duplicates  of  many  of  those  pieces. 

Even  more  familiar  were  the  things 
he  inherited  from  his  mother  (who 
lived  most  of  her  last  years  in  the  fa- 
mous Chestnut  Hill  house  of  1962-64 
designed  by  her  son,  which  made  his 
reputation).  Those  Venturi  family  heir- 
looms ranged  from  fine  antiques  to  the 
comfortable  upholstered  seating  now 
used  in  the  library.  But  for  all  their  re- 
spect and  nostalgia  for  the  past,  Denise 
Scott  Brown  and  Robert  Venturi  have 
always  been  very  much  of  the  moment, 
and  the  interiors  of  their  house  capture 
many  moments  from  their  own  lives  as 
well:  a  large  maquette  for  a  stupendous 
cactus-shaped  electrical  sign  for  the 
Desert  Inn      (Continued  on  page  1 64) 
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see  your  bags  again. 
But  you  can  recover. 


Ibu've  got  the  Card." 


Now  there's  no  need  to  lose  sleep  over 
lost  luggage.  Stolen  luggage.  Or  luggage 
that  somehow  gets  mangled,  flattened, 
crushed  or  cracked.  Because  you've 
got  up  to  $1200  insurance  on  your 
oaggage-and  its  contents-when 
you  charge  your  travel  tickets  with 
the  American  Express"  Card.  You're 
covered  while  aboard  any  licensed 
common  carrier-train,  plane,  boat  or 
bus.  And  the  insurance  also  covers  cer- 


tain carry-on  items-like  briefcases  and 
cameras.  Naturally,  there  are  conditions 
and  exclusions  which  apply!  But  no  other 
major  charge  card  provides  this  world- 
wide ser\'ice.  What's  more,  baggage  insur- 
ance is  automatically  provided  when  you 
charge  your  travel  tickets  with  the  Card.  So 
from  now  on ,  lost  luggage  doesn't 
mean  all  is  lost.  Because  you've  -^oj^Egioeysj 
got  the  American  Express  Card. 
Don't  leave  home  without  it." 


^ For  details,  call  / -800-645-9700  or  uTiie;  American  Express  Card  Baggage  Insurance  Plan"",  P.O.  Box  ill.  Jericho.  New  Y(/rk  11753. 
he  Policy  providing  this  coverage  is  on  file  at  the  offices  of  American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company  Inc. ,  the  Policyholder. 
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{Continued from  pa^c  162)  (a  gilt  trom 
its  designer)  recalls  their  controversial 
1972  book  (written  with  Steven  Izen- 
OLir)  Learning /row  Las  Vegas;  the  mi- 
nutely flowered  wallpaper  of  their 
bedroom  was  the  source  of  inspiration 
lor  the  super-scale  flowers  on  the  exte- 
rior ol  their  Best  Products  Showroom 
in  nearby  Oxford  Valley,  Pennsylva- 
nia; framed  posters  commemorate  ex- 
hibitions of  their  work  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

The  density  of  their  accumulated 
possessions — lor  Venturi  and  Scott 
Brown  are  not  the  kind  of  people  who 
methodically  edit  their  pasts — is  atypi- 
cal for  most  architects,  many  of  whom 
have  only  recently  begun  to  emerge 
from  the  constraints  of  a  reductivist 
aesthetic.  But  it  all  depends  on  one's 
perspective,  for  as  Robert  Venturi 
points  out,  "Eclectic  interiors  may  be 
unusual  for  architects,  but  they're  not 
so  unusual  for  interior  decorators  who 
cultivate  an  eclectic  look  that's  now 
popular.  Yet  when  you  look  at  the  inte- 
riors of  the  early  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  Shingle  Style  houses  of  the 
1880s,  you  see  exactly  the  same 
thing — Victorian  easy  chairs  and  a  very 
prim,  authentic  Hepplewhite  chair  or 
two.  We  like  that.  It's  something  we 
feel  comfortable  with,  and  it's  part  of 
our  architectural  approach:  combin- 
ing different  vocabularies." 

That  combining,  of  course,  is  never 
as  easy  as  it  looks,  for  if  such  eclecti- 
cism is  to  succeed,  no  matter  how  off- 
handed or  spontaneous  it  might  seem, 
it  must  have  an  organizing  principle 
behind  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Venturis' 
house,  the  grammatical  context,  as  it 
were,  for  their  mixing  of  vocabularies 
is  provided  by  the  stunning  program  of 
stenciling  that  creates  richly  varied 
backdrops  in  each  of  the  downstairs 
rooms.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  at  first 
that  it  is  stenciling  at  all,  so  elaborate 
are  the  designs;  one  assumes  they  must 
be  very  wonderful  wallpapers.  One  can 
safely  say  that  the  Venturis  and  their 
squad  of  young  assistants  (including 
twelve-year-old  Jimmie  Venturi)  have 
taken  the  art  of  stenciling  about  as  far 
as  it  can  go  and  have  created  a  tour-de- 
force of  repeat-pattern  painting. 

Each  room  has  its  own  distinctive 
stenciling:  the  ample  entry  hall  has  a 
geometric  pattern  appropriate  for  its 
sturdy  Mission  Style  woodwork  and 
boxy  Stickley  furniture;  the  big,  airy 
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living  room  behind  it  is  dotted  with 
large  pastel  flowers  against  an  ashes-of- 
roses  ground;  the  dining  room  is  encir- 
cled by  a  frieze  bearing  names  such  as 
Beethoven  and  Borromini,  Toscanini 
and  Soane,  artists  whom  the  owners 
most  admire. 

But  the  room  that  brings  together 
the  house's  major  decorative  themes  is 
the  library.  Along  its  walls  in  heady 
combination  are  exotic  rose  trees  right 
out  of  Gustav  Klimt,  stripes  of  urns 
and  medallions  right  out  of  Robert 
Adam,  and  tiny,  perky  flowers  right 
out  of  a  Levittown  kitchen.  Overhead, 
a  sprinkle  of  stars  above  the  picture  rail 
recalls  the  ancient  way  of  symbolizing 
the  celestial  soffit.  Venturi  frets  that  for 
once  he  might  have  gone  too  far,  but  to 
amplify  on  one  of  his  most  famous  dic- 
tums  ("Less  is  a  bore"),  one  can  say 
that  in  this  case  that  "More  is  not  too 
much." 

For  such  is  the  visual  awareness  of 
Denise  Scott  Brown  and  Robert  Venturi 
that  all  of  this  comes  together  in  a  com- 
position that  is  perfecdy  legible  both  in 
detail  and  in  whole,  completely  satisfy- 
ing as  rooms  to  look  at  and  to  Live  in. 
What  they  have  done  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressive for  the  fact  that  Venturi  and 
Scott  Brown  are  not  collectors  in  any  or- 
ganized sense.  They  furnished  their 
house  when  it  was  new  to  them  with 
things  that  they  could  afford  and  that  in- 
terested them.  Though  the  names  of 
many  famous  artists  are  attached  to 
pieces  they  own,  it  is  not  the  intrinsic  val- 
ue of  those  objects  that  makes  them  im- 
portant, but  rather  what  two  remarkable 
architects  see  in  them,  and  what  they  de- 
rive from  them  on  a  daily  basis. 

"It's  really  a  teaching  collection," 
explains  Denise  Scott  Brown.  "We  like 
to  have  things  as  a  way  of  studying 
them,  having  them  where  we  can  look 
at  them  very  often  and  learn  from 
them.  Often,  we  have  the  problem  of 
where  to  put  things.  We  have  so  many 
chairs  that  once  when  my  father  was 
here  he  asked,  'Are  you  having  a  meet- 
ing?' "  In  fact,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  meetings  simultaneously  in  pro- 
gress there:  the  meeting  of  distin- 
guished careers  that  is  the  shared  life  of 
Robert  Venturi  and  Denise  Scott 
Brown;  the  meeting  of  periods  that 
gives  the  rooms  of  their  house  their 
own  unique  style;  and  the  meeting  of 
minds  and  eyes  that  have  made  those 
unions  possible,  lj  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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MASTERFUL  MEETING 


rfi  ft  <B    ■in 


(Continueitfron!  page  1 14)  Japanese 
devices  tor  detining  space.  The  little 
platform  is  a  kinesthetic  invitation  to 
ritual  shoe  removal,  a  subtle  barrier 
that  transforms  "out"  to  "in"  despite 
the  absence  of  an  opaque  wall.  More 
explicitly,  the  guest  pavilion  features  a 
Japanese  bath,  right  at  home.  But  a 
Japanesestyle  of  behavior  is  invited 
throughout.  The  project  is  virtually  un- 
furnished— even  the  beds  are  out  of 
sight,  custom-made  Murphys — and 
demands  to  remain  so.  In  a  pavilion/ 
shrine  the  pressure  for  perfection  is  in- 
tense, completely  contrary  to  the  hap- 
py disorder  of  conventional  domestic 
arrangements.  Here,  furniture  must  be 
genius  or  not  at  all. 

The  general  image  of  the  two  new 
pavilions  evokes  such  late  Miesian 
works  as  the  monumental  art  museum 
in  Berlin  and  the  somewhat  earlier  pro- 
ject for  a  headquarters  building  for  Ba- 
cardi in  Havana.  These  pavilionlike 
structures  have  relatively  thick-looking 
roof  slabs  supported  by  large  columns, 
an  almost  Attic  configuration.  Gluck's 
domestication  of  this  form  is  not  en- 
tirely successful:  his  roofs  are  simply 
too  thick,  a  problem  created  partly  be- 
cause of  cost  and  such  technical  re- 
quirements as  roof  drainage.  Thick- 
ness also  afflicts  the  project  in  the  long 
gridded  screen  wall,  which  likewise 
needs  a  little  more  of  less.  But  these  are 
small  cavils:  Gluck's  proportions 
mainly  hit  the  mark. 

There's  a  way  in  which  this  project  is 
an  aberration,  a  rare  congruence  of 
program  and  method  that  has  permit- 
ted Miesian  austerity  to  flourish.  How- 
ever, it's  also  a  measure  of  Peter 
Gluck's  skill  that  the  place  is  both  visu- 
ally and  functionally  satisfying,  that 
neither  component  is  compromised, 
that  the  buildings'  delights  are  so  thor- 
oughgoing. More,  Gluck  has  succeed- 
ed in  producing  work  in  the  manner  of 
Mies  that  transcends  an  exercise  in  imi- 
tation or  role  playing.  It  succeeds  by 
not  being  exactly  Mies  while  always  be- 
ing about  Mies,  an  absorbing  gloss  in 
steel  and  glass.  It's  exactly  the  defer- 
ence the  master  deserves,  n  Editor: 
Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 

CORRECTION 
In  our  December  Travel  column,  the 
photograph  of  a  Hoatzin  was  mistak- 
enly credited  to  Alice  Gordon.  The 
photographer  was  Azalea  Alvarez. 


The  Riemerschmid  Armchair 
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BALTHUS  AT  THE  VILLA  MEDICI 


(Continued  from  page  6  3)  Lucullus. 
The  geometric  garden  on  a  lower  level, 
which  is  also  bordered  by  Aurelian's 
ancient  walls  and  shaded  by  hundred- 
year-old  pines,  is  articulated  in  sixteen 
rectangles  between  boxwood  allees 
punctuated  by  herms.  The  height  of 
the  allees  and  the  nature  of  the  plant- 
ings have  changed,  but  the  original  de- 
sign remains. 

The  Villa  Medici  has  kept  together 
practically  all  ot  its  primary  structures, 
but  they  were  progressively  altered 
during  a  century  and  a  half  by  adminis- 
trative undertakings,  several  military 
occupations,  and  the  ostentation  of 
bourgeois  taste.  In  1961  Andre  Mal- 
raux,  Minister  of  Culture,  had  named 
as  director  his  friend  the  painter 
Balthus,  who  fulfilled  his  mission  over 
the  course  of  sixteen  years  with  singu- 
lar prestige  and  with  results  that  can- 
not be  too  much  appreciated.  His  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  villa  (and  later 
of  the  gardens),  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  other  Roman  buildings,  no- 
tably the  Farnese  Palace,  is  in  itself  one 
of  his  most  perfect  works  and  has  had  a 
significant  and  positive  effect  on  both 
him  and  on  his  art.  The  success  is  ow- 
ing to  the  sureness  of  his  artistic  gifts, 
to  his  profound  knowledge  of  Italy, 
where  in  adolescence  he  learned  to 
paint  in  front  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Flor- 
ence, Siena,  and  Arezzo;  to  his  infalli- 
ble sensitivity,  of  which  he  has  given 
other  proofs,  toward  high  places  and 
their  particular  genius.  He  knew  how 
to  restore  to  each  room  its  proportions 
and  harmony,  and  with  the  aid  of  old 
Italian  artisans  still  skilled  in  the  se- 
crets of  their  trade,  to  achieve  the  ap- 
propriate colors  for  the  walls,  in  a 
manner  that  is  at  once  matte  and  vi- 
brant, simple  and  strong,  polished  on 
the  last  coat  by  rubbing  with  bottle 
shards.  The  color  photographs  repro- 
duced here  show  the  admirable  quality 
of  the  texture  and  its  vivid  luminosity 
on  the  vast  empty  surfaces,  in  a  scheme 
dominated  by  exquisite  nuances  of 
ocher,  green,  and  lilac.  If  these  walls 
with  their  monastic  bareness  resemble 
the  backgrounds  of  Balthus's  paint- 
ings, it  is  because  the  latter  come  from 
the  same  source  --md  are  directed  to- 
ward the  same  anonymous  grandeur. 


Balthus  with  Giacometti,  195 1 

The  compositions  by  Balthus  on  the 
group  of  The  Three  Sisters,  which  will 
be  in  New  York's  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um retrospective  (February  29-May  13), 
have  for  a  setting  one  of  the  salons  of 
the  Villa  Medici,  whose  renovated 
walls  become  the  backgrounds  of  the 
paintings,  by  a  real  osmosis  between 
the  craft  and  the  art  of  painting,  once 
indissolubly  linked. 

The  frescoes  with  mythological  sub- 
jects of  the  Medici  apartments  have  al- 
ways been  known,  although  their 
attribution  is  still  uncertain.  After 
methodical  testing,  Balthus  was  able  to 
uncover  and  bring  to  light  the  biblical 
frescoes  blazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Cardinal  Ricci  hiaden  under  layers  of 
paint  and  believed  lost,  which  con- 
firms the  antecedence  of  the  north 
rooms  where  they  are  situated.  In  un- 
veiling them,  he  found  several  ancient 
wall  colors,  which  inspired  his  chro- 
matic treatment  of  the  entire  villa.  The 
ceiling  beams  and  the  boiseries  of  the 
doors  were  stripped  and  left  their  natu- 
ral color.  All  the  paving  of  the  ground 
floor  was  remade  in  terra-cotta  tiles  ac- 
cording to  ancient  practice.  A  Dar,  sa- 
lons, dining  room,  and  library  were 
arranged  and  fitted  cut  for  the  fellows. 
The  former  carriage  rooms  were 
cleaned  out  and  transformed  into  mag- 
nificent halls  that  regularly  welcome 
exhibits  of  the  fellows'  work  at  the  end 
of  their  residence,  and,  twice  a  year,  ex- 


positions of  various  types,  conceived] 
according  to  places  with  an  Italian  reS' 
onance,  which  are  attended  like  impor 
tant  events  and  followed  by  a  large' 
public.  Let  us  cite,  among  the  most' 
recent,  Poussin,  Gericault,  Matisse,: 
Claude,  and  the  artists  from  Lorraine 
in  Italy;  David  and  Rome;  Picasso  and 
the  Mediterranean.  The  exposition 
open  at  the  moment  in  which  several 
American  museums  are  participating 
is  devoted  to  Daumier  and  Rouault. 
Once  his  vast  restoration  construction 
work  was  finished,  but  before  starting 
on  the  gardens,  Balthus  traveled 
around  the  different  regions  of  Italy  at- 
a  time  when  antiques  dealers  were  still! 
well-supplied  and  prices  affordable  to| 
refurnish  the  rooms  in  an  ideal  way,' 
not  in  the  sumptuous  and  rigid  style  of 
historic  reconstruction  but  in  a  deli- 
cious and  living  fashion  that  suits  a 
fairy-tale  country  house  with  a  charm 
beyond  time  and  polyvalent  functions. 
The  reform  of  197 1  has  modified  the 
recruiting  conditions  and  the  statutes 
of  the  ViUa  Medici,  which  is  no  longer  a 
dependency  of  the  Institut  de  Francej 
but  of  an  administrative  council  underj 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture. Prix  de  Rome  candidates  are  no 
longer  admitted  by  academic  competi-' 
tion  but  chosen  by  a  double  jury  on  the! 
basis  of  aptitude.  To  the  traditional?! 
disciplines — painting,  sculpture,  en-'|: 
graving,  architecture,  musical  compo-| 
sition — have  been  added  literature,-! 
movies,  photography,  as  well  as  a  sec-ij 
tion  of  art  history  and  of  restoration  orj 
works  of  art.  All  the  activities  corre-?i 
spending  to  these  diverse  domains^' 
have  been  amplified,  and  music  has  no-fj 
tably  undergone  considerable  expan-l. 
sion.  A  succession  of  important| 
concerts  retransmitted  to  France  and*? 
Italy  have  just  been  produced  in  thef 
Villa  Medici  gardens,  where  the  worksl 
of  Varese  were  performed  for  his  cen-^ 
tennial  under  the  direction  of  important' 
conductors.  These  exceptional  manifes-fj 
tations  enhance  without  betraying  it  the] 
peace  of  a  privileged  place  for  reflection 
and  creation,  out  of  the  tumult  of  cities; 
and  the  pressures  of  fashion,  looking; 
down  on  the  blazing  domes  of  Rome  and 
their  universal  glory,  a  Editor:  Marie-] 
Pierre  Toll 
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SECOND  SIGHT 


(  (iiitinued from  page  78)  beginning  to 
luorporate  new  forms  in  their  works — 
k'onderful,  rounded,  almost  surrealis- 
ic  shapes.  It  set  off  a  desire  to  live  with 
imilar  forms,  and  I  began  for  the  first 
ime  to  collect  furniture  in  a  systematic 
>,av.  The  designs  of  the  forties  and  fif- 
ties allowed  me  to  put  together  a  series 
)f  compositions  that  not  only  related  to 
)ne  another,  but  gave  off  an  aura  in 
ivhich  each  object  was  almost  like  a 
)iece  of  sculpture." 

Fortunately,  Barbara  Jakobson 
)wns  a  New  York  town  house  with  in- 
eriors  ample  enough  to  accommodate 
ler  intriguing  juxtapositions,  most  of 
jv'hich  demand  sufficient  space  for  the 
■xuberant  free-standing  pieces  to 
,chieve  their  full  expressiveness.  Her 
-wo-story  living  room  is  a  perfect 
howcase,  which  the  visitor  first  sees 
rom  the  entry-level  balcony  and  then 
.lescends  into  via  a  curvdng  staircase 
jating  from  the  renovation  of  the  Vic- 
.orian  house  in  1957-58. 

The  viewer's  eye  moves  irresistibly 
oward  the  most  flamboyant  piece,  an 
xtravagantly  cur\'ed  sofa  designed  by 
'ladimir  Kagan  in  1955.  Although 
•laced  in  a  corner,  it  is  of  such  dynamic 
weep  that  the  room  seems  set  on  the 
liagonal  to  acknowledge  the  sofa's 
iOmmanding  presence.  Underscoring 
hat  feeling  is  the  diagonal  placement 
f  the  unusual  rug  next  to  it.  Although 
:  appears  to  be  another  fifties  fantasia, 
:  is  in  fact  English  Art  Deco,  woven  in 
929-30  to  the  design  of  the  American 
ildward  McKnight  Kauffer.  Its  amoe- 
la-shaped  central  motif  seems  more 
•redictive  of  the  free- form  shapes  of 
onies  and  fifties  design  than  represen- 
ative  of  Art  Deco,  all  angles  and  zig- 
ags.  Its  combination  of  yeUow,  black, 
lale  green,  and  gray  likewise  looks 
head  to  favorite  postwar  colors,  as  op- 
■osed  to  the  dusty  pastels  of  the  late 
A'enties  and  early  thirties.  This  seem- 
igly  anomalous  design  turns  out  to  be 
ot  that  at  all,  as  it  ties  together  several 
enerally  overlooked  strands  in  the  his- 
3r\'  of  t^A'entieth-century  design. 

For  in  fact,  this  is  not  a  careful  peri- 
d  room,  but  one  in  which  a  great  many 
hronologically  disparate  elements 
re  mixed  with  utterly  seamless  ease. 
C'e  realize       (Continued  on  page  1 68) 
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LOVE  AT  SECOND  SIGHT 


{Continued from  page  167)  that  the  an- 
gular wooden  side  chairs  are  not  forties 
or  fifties,  but  reproductions  of  Gerrit 
Rietveld's  Zigzag  chair  of  1934.  Near- 
by are  a  pair  of  Barcelona  chairs,  indel- 
ibly reminiscent  of  fifties  waiting 
rooms  but,  of  course,  designed  in 
1929. 

In  putting  it  all  together,  Barbara  Ja- 
kobson  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
expertise  and  advice  ot  Mark  Isaacson, 
an  owner  of  Fifty-50,  the  New  York 
furniture  gallery  already  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most  serious  and  well- 
informed  dealer  of  this  relatively 
undiscovered  material.  But  Mrs.  Ja- 
kobson  is  fast  on  the  uptake,  and  she 
herself  has  discovered  pieces  on  trips 
to  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  She  even  tracked  down  her  Vla- 
dimir Kagan  sofa  from  an  illustration 
in  one  of  the  few  scholarly  books  on 
forties  and  fifties  furniture.  Christian 
Borngraber's  Stil  Novo.  "I  was  abso- 
lutely taken  with  the  sofa,"  she  recalls, 
"and  decided  to  ring  up  Mr.  Kagan  to 
ask  if  he  had  any  of  his  early  pieces.  He 
took  me  to  his  factory  in  Long  Island 
City,  where  he  had  this  sofa  under 
wraps,  and  when  I  saw  it,  I  screamed  and 
carried  on  and  jumped  up  and  down — it 
was  like  finding  the  Holy  Grail! " 

It  was  certainly  a  decisive  piece,  be- 
cause it  firmly  established  the  underly- 
ing theme  of  Barbara  Jakobson's 
forties  and  fifties  pieces:  the  curving 


line.  She  has  a  few  of  the  hard-edged 
works  of  Bauhaus-influenced  design- 
ers, but  now  prefers  the  frankly  sen- 
suous shapes  of  such  architects  as 
Charles  Eames  (whose  magnificent 
molded  plywood  screen  is  one  of  her 
best  pieces)  and  Alvar  Aalto  (whose 
work  she  covets,  but  does  not  yet  own). 

But  what  unites  all  of  Mrs.  Jakob- 
son's  discoveries  even  more  firmly  is 
her  lively  view  of  the  period,  one  that  is 
miles  removed  from  the  design-reform 
sobriety  of  the  late  International  Style. 
Mrs.  Jakobson  has  many  objects  that 
such  classical  Modernists  as  George 
Nelson  or  Florente  Knoll  Bassett 
would  consider  the  nadir  of  bad  taste, 
but  she  obviously  sees  them  different- 
ly: "I  feel  this  furniture  is  so  friendly.  It 
has  an  exuberance,  an  optimism,  a  gaiety 
that  is  extremely  winning.  Chairs  of  this 
period  are  to  me  the  sexiest  of  objects." 

That  outlook  puts  her  squarely  into 
the  post- World  War  II  American  frame 
of  mind,  and  that  is  what  gives  her  col- 
lection its  distinctive  personality. 
These  buoyant  designs  are  the  material 
incarnation  of  America's  last  great  Age 
of  Optimism,  when  a  permanently  bet- 
ter world  seemed  just  beyond  the  blue 
horizon.  We  all  know  how  things  have 
gone  since  then,  but  looking  back  at 
these  remarkably  self-assured  objects 
it  is  fascinating  to  realize  just  what  we 
forgot  to  remember,  n  By  Martin  Fill- 
er. Editor:  Carolyn  Sollis 


SOFT  COUNTRY  COLORS 


(Continued  from  page  133)  have  you 
ever  seen  a  tidy  artist's  palette?" 

Brighter  colors  are  concentrated 
nearer  to  the  house  in  stone  troughs, 
terra-cotta  pots,  hanging  baskets:  red 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  begonias  tem- 
pered by  the  cool  grays  of  Helicrysum 
pettolarum,  artemisias,  lamb's-ears. 

Beyond,  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
reds  and  orangy  yellows  are  modulated 
by  white,  silver,  blue-grays,  and  greenish 
yellows  with  silver  thyme,  lady's-mantle, 
a  delicate  cottage  garden  flower  called 
astrantia,  Scotch  thistles,  Shasta  daisies, 
the  stiff  leaves  of  artichoke,  and  spires  of 
plume  poppies. 

Farther  into  the  garden  flowers  are 
less  profuse  and  colors  muted.  Ever- 
greens, choice  flowering  trees,  varie- 


gated and  large-leaved  plants  mark 
paths  and  define  views.  "Architectural 
plants  matter  in  a  large  garden,"  ^^js. 
Watson  emphasizes,  for  they  must  car- 
ry the  design. 

She  also  underlines  the  importance 
of  growing  pleasing  things:  "Plant 
what  you  like,  for  a  garden  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  your  own  character,  and  the 
principles  that  shape  it  can't  always  be 
applied  to  other  characters  and  other 
gardens."  Mrs.  Watson  believes  the 
whole  point  is  to  create  a  restful  com- 
position, and  that  comes  with  un- 
derstanding the  setting,  working  within 
it,  and  letting  things  grow  loosely  and 
naturally.  Her  garden  is  a  sanctuary,  a 
fitting  complement  to  a  place  that  has  al- 
ways been  called  a  hermitage,  n 
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GARDEN  PLEASURES 

SACRED  GROVES 
AND  DRUID  WOODS 

From  the  JFK  Memorial  to  the  Blarney  arboretum, 
praise  for  Ireland's  ancient  yews  and  oaks 

By  Alexander  Cockburn 


Given  the  choice  between  a 
tour  of  Gothic  Cathedrals, 
Italian  Renaissance  paint- 
ings, or  some  fine  old  trees 
well  weighted  with  history, 
ril  take  the  trees  myself  and 
leave  Rheims  and  Florence 
to  others.  I  suppose  the  taste 
stems,  like  most  things,  from 
the  circumstances  of  one's 
early  years.  In  my  case  child- 
hood was  passed  in  Myrtle 
Grove,  Youghal,  a  Tudor 
house  in  County  Cork  once 
inhabited  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Through  the  window 
of  my  bedroom  I  could  see 
four  gigantic  yews  beneath 
which  Sir  Walter  sat  to  savor 
his  latest  import  from  Amer- 
ica. But  as  he  puffed  away  on 
his  tobacco  pipe  his  servants 
thought  he  was  on  fire  and 
drenched  him  with  water. 

My  northern  European 
storytale  world  was  filled 
with  trees  too  and  I  could 
drift  off  to  sleep  amid  the 
creak  of  Raleigh's  yews  and 
the  bleak  enthusiasm  of  an 
adult  voice  reading  from 
Grimm's  fairy  tales,  so  re- 
plete with  children  being  led 
off  into  the  forest  to  perish. 

Thus  I  ended  up  a  tree 
fancier.  There  are  worse 
things  to  be  and  in  fact  tree 
worship,  as  anyone  leafing  through 
Frazer's  The  Golden  Bough  will  soon 
find,  is  among  the  oldest  of  man's  var- 
ious forms  of  devotion.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  that  landowner 
recalled  by  W.H.  Hudson  whose 
"greatest  pleasure  was  to  sit  out  of 
doors  of  an  evening  in  sight  of  the 


The  yews  at  Myrtle  Grove  beneath  which,  four  hundred 

years  ago,  Sir  Waker  Raleigh  smoked  the  first  pipe  in  Europe 

and  alarmed  his  servants,  who  doused  him  witii  water. 


grand  old  trees  of  his  park,  ana  before 
going  in  he  would  walk  round  to  visit 
them,  one  by  one,  and  resting  his  hand 
on  the  bark  he  would  whisper  a  good 
night.  He  was  convinced .  .  .  that  they 
had  intelligent  souls  and  knew  and  en- 
couraged his  devotion."  I  can  even  ap- 
preciate Jeremy  Bentham,  cited  in  this 


context  by  Keith  Thomas  in 
his  Man  and  the  Natural 
World  in  the  course  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury English  attitudes  to 
trees,  which  were,  Thomas 
writes,  so  personal  to  the 
householder  and  his  family 
that  there  was  nothing  para- 
doxical about  Bentham's 
proposal  that  "country  gen- 
tlemen should  embalm  their 
ancestors  and  place  them  in 
avenues,  alternating  with 
the  trees  [as]  what  he  called 
'auto-icons'  (having,  of 
course,  first  varnished  their 
faces  to  protect  them  against 
the  weather)." 

As  much  as  any  landscape 
painter,  the  tree  fancier  likes 
to  have  the  lighting  to  his 
satislaction,  sun  tilting  past 
the  oaks  and  yews,  filtering 
through  the  foliage  and  col- 
lecting in  golden  pools 
around  the  spring  primroses 
or  autumn  leaves.  And  I  say 
spring  and  fall  because  twice 
in  1983,  back  home  in  these 
seasons  to  Ireland  on  family 
visits,  the  sun  rose  up  with  a 
boldness  and  constancy  of 
purpose  which  bade  the  visi- 
tor to  take  to  the  road  forth- 
with in  search  of  one  or 
other  of  Ireland's  treasury  of 
gardens  and  sacred  groves. 

First  we  took  the  road  west  from  the 
Blackwater  Valley,  itself  filled  with  an- 
cient houses  embowered  in  still  more 
ancient  trees,  and  within  an  hour  were 
at  the  gates  of  Fota,  an  island  eight 
miles  from  Cork  City,  in  the  estuary  of 
the  River  Lee.  (Continued  on  page  172) 
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The  classic  collection  of  furniture 
from  the  French  House  of  Nobilis 


Mirak  Inc. 
3461 W.  Alabama 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
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also  available  at  Walter  Lee  Gulp,  1505  Oak  Lawn, 
Dallas  Texas  75207,  214  651.0510  and  LCS  Incorporated, 
1059  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City  10021,  212  838.6420 
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Simply  Beautiful... 
. .  Beautifully  Efficient! 

Discover  spacious  Solar  Livir^g  by 
SUN  SYSTEM^"The  Architecf s 
Choice".  If s  the  energy-efficient 
alternative  to  a  conventional 
room  extension.  Cut  your  heat- 
ing bills  and  get  the  most  for 
your  remodeling  dollar  with 
a  SUN  SYSTEM  Prefabricated 
Solar  Greenhouse. 
Send  for  our  catalog  NOW  and 
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your  home. 
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(Continued  from  page  170)  Here,  by 
grace  of  the  labors  and  taste  of  three 
generations  of  one  tamily  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  oldest  arboreta  in  the  world. 
Hugh  Smith-Barry  was  only  41  when 
he  died  in  1857,  but  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  later  Lord  Barrymore,  the  re- 
claimed island  of  Fota,  a  four-acre  fruit 
garden,  a  sunken  Italian  garden,  and  a 
fifteen-acre  arboretum.  Nourished  by 
the  devotion  of  Lord  Barrymore  and 
his  head  gardener  William  Osborne, 
the  arboretum  grew  in  interest  and 
fame — a  renown  amplified  once  more 
by  Lord  Barrymore's  daughter  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Bell,  a  formidable  figure  I  re- 
member with  awe  from  my  youth. 

Beneath  a  sparkling  sky  we  ambled 
through  this  silvan  museum.  Among 
its  treasures  an  enormous  Magnolia 
Campbellii,  planted  in  1872;  a  ravish- 
ing stand  of  Lawson's  cypress;  a  Huon 
pine  looking  in  the  elegant  droop  of  its 
branches  like  an  Afghan  wolfhound; 
Picea  Smithiana  brought  from  the  Hi- 
malayas in  1847;  a  vast  California  nut- 
meg, planted  in  1852;  and  from 
1910 — a  banner  year  at  Fota — Monte- 
zuma pine,  Algerian  cedar,  Mexican 
fir.  The  subtropical  climate  in  Cork 
harbor  has  been  famously  gentle  to 
gardeners,  and  a  banana  plant  against 
the  garden  wall  stands  as  testimony  to 
the  gentle  weather.  A  Cornus  capitata 
dating  from  1825  has  been  hailed  by 
W.J.  Bean  of  Kew  as  "the  finest  he  has 
seen." 

Dorothy  Bell  died  in  1975  and  the 
Smith-Barry  family,  descendants  of  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Barrymore  who  shot  him- 
self in  Dromana,  high  above  the  Black- 
water,  after  a  disastrous  night  at  cards, 
no  longer  supervises  the  arboretum 
and  gardens  at  Fota.  As  Edward  Mal- 
ins  and  Patrick  Bowe  write  in  their 
valuable  Irish  Gardens  and  Desmesnes 
from  1830,  "In  its  heyday  Fota  must 
have  been  incomparable.  .  .  .  Today  at 
Fota  the  epoch  of  melon  house,  peach 
house,  and  vineries  has  gone;  the  era  of 
begonias,  fuchsia,  and  pelargoniums  in 
the  greenhouse  has  finished;  the  time 
for  crotons,  gardenias,  and  caladiums 
in  the  stove  house  has  departed;  the 
walled  garden  is  derelict."  But  the  ar- 
boretum remains  and  thrives  under 
the  care  of  University  College,  Cork, 
which  now  superintends  it.  And  the 
tree  lover  may  also  visit  Fota  house, 
now  carefully  restored  to  eighteenth- 
century  amenity,  with  some  fine  paint- 
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ings  through  the  generosity  and  zeald 
Richard  Wood. 

The  sun  was  still  high  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Blarney  Castle,  forty  minute 
from  Fota.  The  fifteenth-century  keep 
built  by  Dermott  MacCarthy  in  1446 
loomed  pleasantly  over  green  pasture 
sprinkled  with  primroses.  We  skirtec 
the  keep  and  famous  stone,  heading  fot 
the  true  glory  of  Blarney — the  Rock 
Close  and  Druid  wood.  Here  are  oaks 
and  yews  that  were  a  thousand  years 
old  when  Oliver  Cromwell  movec 
among  them  during  his  siege  of  Blar- 
ney. Here  is  a  circle  of  stones  of  the  ok 
Druid  religion,  and  a  romantic  imagi- 
nation can  easily  conjure  up  a  scene 
similar  to  that  ascribed  to  the  grove  oj 
Diana  near  Nemi  by  Frazer  in  the  first 
incomparable  lines  of  The  Goldet\ 
Bough:  'Tn  this  sacred  grove  there 
grew  a  certain  tree  round  which  at  an) 
time  of  the  day,  and  probably  far  intc 
the  night,  a  grim  figure  might  be  seer 
to  prowl.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
drawn  sword,  and  he  kept  peering 
warily  about  him  as  if  at  every  instani 
he  expected  to  be  set  upon  by  an  en 
emy.  He  was  a  priest  and  a  murderer 
and  the  man  for  whom  he  looked  wail 
sooner  or  later  to  murder  him  and  hold 
the  priesthood  in  his  stead.  Such  wasj 
the  rule  of  the  sanctuary." 

In  fact  one  imagination — my  own— j 
conjured  up  just  such  a  scene  when 
was  about  ten  and  camping  in  the  sa 
cred  grove  of  Blarney  with  Adrienm 
Hamilton,  whose  mother  owned  th( 
castle  and  lived  nearby  in  a  nineteenth! 
century  Gothic  structure  of  importec 
Scottish  granite.  The  sun  slitheree 
down  all  too  rapidly  and  the  knotted 
yew  branches  threw  strange  shadowi 
on  our  tent.  The  herons  laughed  amic 
the  two-thousand-year-old  oaks,  ju 
nior  only  to  the  redwoods  and  bristli 
comb  pines  of  California.  The  distani 
footfall  of  a  cow  sounded  like  the  ap 
proaching  step  of  a  Druid  executiom 
and  we  fled  along  the  path  to  the  ligl 
and  safety  of  the  post-Druid  era. 

The  Druid  wood  is  as  romantic  a 
mysterious  as  ever,  and  my  mother 
counted  in  triumph  her  victory  overi| 
professor  from  Cork  who  had  mai 
tained  that  the  Druid  stones  were  act 
ally  part  of  an  eighteenth-century  folly 
"Then  how  do  you  explain  this?"  shi 
had  cried  to  the  man  of  supposee 
learning,  gesturing  at  the  root  of 
Irish  yew,  (Continued  on  page  174^^ 
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A  new  and  original  sculpture  ...  by  the  renowned  master 
who  created  the  famed  Valencia  style  of  porcelain  artistry 


CL 


by  Fulgencio  Garcia  Lopez 

Individually  crafted,  hand-painted  and  accompanied 

by  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity,  hand-signed  by  the  artist. 

Attractively  priced  at  $120. 

Issued  in  limited  edition  and  available 
exclusively  through  Franklin  Porcelain. 

In  today's  world  of  porcelain  artistry,  there  is  one  name  that  stands  alone. 
Senor  Fulgencio  Garcia  Lopez.  For  it  was  he  who  created  the  first  figures 
for  Lladro  S.A.,  introducing  the  most  admired  and  influential  porcelain 
style  of  our  century.  A  style  which  has  made  the  artist  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  porcelain  masters  of  our  time. 

He  hcis  received  numerous  awards  and  gold  medals  —  among  them  the 
prestigious  First  National  Prize  for  Sculpture.  And  his  works  are  displayed 
in  distinguished  museums  and  private  collections  the  world  over  — 
including  those  of  the  Royal  Spanish  House  and  the  Vatican. 

Now,  Fulgencio  Garcia  Lopez  has  created  a  new  work  which  will  be 
especially  significant  to  collectors.  Because  its  status  as  an  original  is 
permanently  documented  by  a  Certificate  of  Authenticity,  hand-signed  by 
the  artist  himself.  Thus  assuring  this  sculpture's  distinctive  desirability 
today  . . .  and  for  the  years  to  come. 

"Cecilia  —  The  Carnation  Maiden"  is  a  figure  both  compelling  and  engag- 
ing. An  ethereal  young  lady,  dreamily  contemplating  her  freshly  picked 
spring  flowers,  her  pinafore  gently  swaying  in  the  breeze.  With  each  detail 
a  tribute  to  the  great  master's  art. 

And  to  ensure  that  every  small  nuance  of  Senor  Garcia  Lopez's  art  is 
faithfully  captured,  each  fine  porcelain  .sculpture  will  be  meticulously 
hand-cast  and  hand-painted.  And  on  its  base,  each  will  bear  the  signa- 
ture mark  of  the  arti.st. 

In  the  tradition  of  classic  works  in  porcelain,  this  imported  sculp- 
ture will  be  issued  in  limited  edition,  reserved  for  those  who 
order  by  the  end  of  1984.  When  all  valid  orders  have  been 
filled,  the  edition  will  be  closed. 

"Cecilia"  is  attractively  priced  at  $120,  which  may  be  paid 
in  five  convenient  monthly  installments  of  $24  each. 
That  price  includes  a  reference  folder  about  the  artist, 
as  well  as  the  hand-signed  Certificate  of  Authenticity. 

To  acquire  "Cecilia  —  The  Carnation  Maiden"  by  Ful- 
gencio Garcia  Lopez,  please  be  sure  to  mail  the  attached 
advcince  reservation  application  by  January  31,  1984. 


ADVANCE  RESERVATION  APPLICATION 

Valid  only  if  postmarked  by  January  31,  1984. 
Limit:  One  sculpture  per  person. 

\ 1— A^_J-A-Vl./  V     by  Fulgencio  Garcia  Lopez 

Franklin  Porcelain  •  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  accept  my  reservation  for  "Cecilia  — -  The  Carnation  Maiden" 
by  Fulgencio  Cjarcia  I^xjpez,  to  be  handcrafted  for  me  in  fine,  hand- 
painted  porcelain 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  1  will  be  billed  in  five  equal  monthly 
installments  of  $24.*,  with  the  first  payment  due  prior  to  shipment. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax. 

Signature- 
Mr. 


ALL   APPLICATIONS   ARE   SUBJECT   TO   ACCEPTANCE. 


Sculpture  shown  approximate  size  of  9"  in  height. 


Mrs. 
Miss^ 


PLEASE    PRINT   CLEARLY 


.'\ddress_ 


City,  State,  Zip ^_^_ 

Canadian  residents  will  be  billed  $148  (Cxin  $).  payable  m  four  equal  monthly  insiailments, 
with  the  first  payment  due  prior  to  shipment- 
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(Continued  from  page  172)  itself  cer- 
tainly over  one  thousand  years  old, 
which  had  grown  over  the  stone  recess 
now  known — in  deference  to  the  Dru- 
id priestesses — as  the  witch's  kitchen. 

We  passed  agreeable  hours  pic- 
nicking among  the  yews,  ilexes,  and 
beeches.  Also  in  the  Rock  Close  that 
houses  the  Druid  circle  are  other  fine 
trees  of  dignified  antiquity — a  tulip 
tree,  a  California  redwood,  an  incense 
cedar,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  some  seven 
hundred  years  old.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sank  we  clambered  up  the  keep  to  re- 
fresh the  gifts  of  eloquence  by  kissing 
the  stone  and  headed  back  toward 
the  Blackwater. 

It  was  early  fall  and  the  specific, 
twentieth-anniversary  day  of  John 
Kennedy's  death  still  some  weeks  away 
when  we  went  east  across  County  Wa- 
terford  to  view  the  progress  of  the  most 
lasting  and  beautiful  of  the  living  me- 
morials to  the  dead  president.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  the  Arboretum  and  forest 
garden  are  35  feet  high  now  in  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  park — 620  acres  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Slieve  Coillte,  the  hill 
which  rises  above  the  Kennedy  ances- 
tral home  in  Dunganstown,  County 
Wextord.  It  was  a  clear  day  and  we 
could  see  in  the  distance  the  Saltee  is- 
lands one  way  and  the  Comeragh 
mountains  the  other.  On  the  terrace  of 
the  reception  center  the  sun  played  on 
the  commemorative  fountain  hewn 
from  a  single  block  of  granite  and  en- 


Top:  The  island  of  Fota,  which  contains 

a  fifteen-acre  arboretum. 

Above:  Part  of  the  620  acres  of  the  John 

F.  Kennedy  Memorial  planted  rwenty  years 

ago  near  the  ancestral  home 

in  Dunganstown  to  commemorate 

the  president's  death. 

graved  with  the  Irish  words, 

"na  fiafrigh  ce'n  mhaith  duit  do  thir .  .  . 

fiafrigh  ce'n  mhaith  don  tir  tufein," 
and  their  English  original, 

"ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 

for  you .  .  .  ask  what  you  can  do  for 

your  country." 

The  month  after  President  Kenne- 
dy's death  Irish-American  groups  met 
in  New  York  to  discuss  an  appropriate 
memorial.  The  park,  by  dint  of  Irish- 
American  contributions  and  the  back- 
ing of  the  Irish  government,  is  the 
splendid  result.  The  purpose  has  been 
tc  ?stablish  a  scientific  arboretum  with 
ancillary  collections  and  a  forest  gar- 


den of  separate  plots  planted  with  a 
specific  species;  outof  these  to  create  a 
park  to  foster  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ty and  uses  of  woody  plants. 

There  are  now  some  four  thousand 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  do- 
nations from  22  countries.  They  in- 
clude a  beautiful  Magnolia  molli- 
comata  CampbelU,  a  pink  magnolia 
which  will  grow  to  forty  feet.  The 
park's  director,  Chris  KeHy,  told  us  it 
flowered  last  year  after  twelve  years, 
once  more  a  visible  tribute  to  the  Irish 
climate,  since  such  magnolias  do  not 
usually  flower  until  25  years  after 
planting. 

Mr.  Kelly  yearns  to  have  a  computer 
to  ease  his  task  in  cross-referring  the 
behavior  of  every  plant.  He  also  bat- 
tles, not  entirely  with  success,  against 
rabbits.  And  he  reported  the  curious 
circumstances  of  the  only  person 
caught  in  the  act  of  vandalism — a  bank 
manager.  He  had  been  seen  throwing 
rooted  shrubs  over  the  outer  fence  but 
made  off  when  observed.  The  number 
of  his  car  was  partly  taken  and  two 
years  later  the  car  was  seen  parked 
again.  Though  caught  with  a  bag  of 
cuttings,  he  was  not  charged  in  the  end, 
partly  because  the  cuttings  he  had  sto- 
len were  all  from  varieties  that  do  not 
grow  from  cuttings  and  thus  his  misde- 
meanor seemed  to  smack  more  of 
eccentricity  than  horticultural  aggran- 
dizement. 

Be  prepared  to  walk,  as  the  park  is 
large  and  most  of  it  closed  to  cars.  But 
the  walk  is  no  hardship  and  the  day 
passed  delightfully  for  us,  with  those 
slowly  growing  trees  a  reminder  to  us 
of  a  death  twenty  years  ago: 

"To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan 
loves 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved 
stroke, 

Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to 
daunt. 

Or  fright  them  from  their 
hallowed  haunt." 

So  much  for  Milton's  //  Penseroso. 
There  would  be  other  days  and  other 
trees — Birr  Castle,  Annes  Grove, 
Headfort.  ...  In  New  York  in  vacant 
or  in  pensive  moods  I  am  haunted  by 
those  Irish  trees  through  all  seasons.  D 
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Henredon.  For  those  who  value  excellence. 


At  Henredon  creating  fine  upholstered  furnituce  is  an  art.  For  our. 

designers  have  an  artist's  eye  for  scale  and  proportion,  our  craftsmen 

a  sculptor's  sense  of  shape  and  form.  The  result  is  custom  seating, 

expertly  engineered  and  executed,  fashioned  not  for  a  season  but  a 

lifetime.  To  see  the  wide  range  of  styles  available,  we  invite  you  to  send 

$3.00  for  the  Upholstered  Furniture  catalog.  Henredon,    i     i 

Dept.  G24,  Morganton,  NC  28655.    HOnTt 
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PAINTING,  "Mr.  Wiles  and 
I  Mr.  Springlar  at  Langley 
I  Heath,  Kent"  signed 

William  Barraud,  1835. 


WRITING  TABLE,  Superb 

I  gilt-brass  inlaid  rosewood 
Regency  writing  table, 
circa  1810. 


ARMCHAIRS,  Pair  of 
brass  inlaid  mahogany 
Regency  armchairs,  circa 
1810. 


VASE,  Chinese  blue  and 
white  covered  tea  jar  of 
the  Ch'ien  Lung  period, 
1736-1795. 
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ACCESSORIES,  Tor- 
toiseshell  inkwell  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl, 
circa  1815. 


MMUNUMNI 

JAN  20  1984 

We  offer  major    . 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
of  English  Antiques. 
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Belgian  Grace. 


At  Godiva,  we  take  great  pride  in  our  renowned  Belgian  heritage. 

Many  of  our  luscious  milk  and  daric  selections,  with  their  enrapturing  fillings,  owe 

their  graceful  flavors  and  consistencies  to  exclusive  Belgian  recipes.  Even 

^  our  gracefully  sculptured  shapes  reflect  the  patience  of 

Europe's  artisans  of  pleasure.  It's  no  wonder  why  Godiva*  Chocolates  bring 

moments  of  elegance  to  people  throughout  the  world. 
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Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  Yoric  10022. 
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Barbara  Lazear  Ascher  is  a  non-prac- 
ticing law>'er  who  has  written  for  The 
New  York  Times,  Vogue,  and  literary 
journals.  Her  collection  of  essays  will 
be  published  by  Doubleday  next  year. 

Naomi  Barry  is  a  cultural  and  food 
writer  who  lives  in  France,  Italy,  and 
America. 

Arthur  Gold  and  Robert  Fizdale,  the 

duo  pianists,  are  the  authors  oiMisia, 
the  Life  ofMisia  Sert.  They  are  now  at 
work  on  two  books,  a  life  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  of  George  Balanchine. 

Christopher  Gray  is  director  of  the  Of- 
fice for  Metropolitan  History  in  New 
York  and  the  author  of  Blueprints:  26 
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Brooke  Hayward  is  the  author  oi  Hay- 
wire. 

William  H.  Jordy  is  Professor  of  Art  at 
Brown  University  and  writes  about 
American  architecture. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean  was  awarded  the 
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the  Kutusov  by  the;  Soviet  Government 
for  his  services  to  Yugoslavia  during 
World  War  II.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  from  1941-1947  and  has 
written  a  dozen  books,  among  them 
the  recently  reissued  Eastern  Ap- 
proaches. 

Andrew  Pfeiffer  works  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Australia  as  a  land- 
scape designer.  He  lives  in  Sydney. 

John  Richardson  is  the  author  of 
books  on  Manet  and  Braque  and  is  at 
work  on  a  biography  of  Picasso. 

Donald  Richie  writes  on  Japanese  film 
and  many  other  aspects  of  the  country 
and  its  people.  His  latest  book  is  Zen 
Inklings. 

Doris  Saatchi  lives  in  London  and 
writes  about  art  and  interior  design. 

Roger  C.  Toll  is  editor-in-chief  of  The 
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I  Exciting  International  Event! 

\  arner  Imported  Linens  Vol.  II 

inning  Italian  linen  designs  and  exquisite  oriental  linen  textures 
I  ve  been  brought  together  in  one  great  collection.  There  are  new 

ncepts  in  burlap  weaves,  paper  weaves,  stripes  in  two  and  three 
:  les,  textures  in  duotones,  string  weaves  over  colored  grounds 

d  myriad  other  beautiful,  beautiful  wallcoverings.  They're  all 

per  backed  and  available  in  double  roUs  36"  wide  x  8  yards  or 
:  Die  rolls  39"  wide  x  1 1  yards.  .      . 

arner  Imported  Linens  Vol.  II  is  available  now  through  interior  v 

signers  and  decorating  departments  in  fine  stores. 

amer  Wallcoverings,  108  S.  Desplaines,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
lowroom:  6-134,  The  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IL  60654 
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All  the  elegant  things  happening  to 
walls  are  by  "W  ^  T 


Ufellcoverings  &  Fabrics 


THE  EDITOR'S  PAGE 
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.t  was  in  the  early  sixties  and  1  was  in 
my  early  twenties  when  I  Hrst  discov- 
ered design.  Newly  moved  to  Chicago 
to  begin  what  was  to  turn  into  a  lifelong 
career  in  design  journalism,  I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  Windy  City's  Near  North 
Side  when  1  happened  upon  a  shop 
that  was  to  forever  turn  my  head  when 
it  came  to  furniture  and  other  house- 
hold objects.  The  shop  was  Baldwin  & 
Kingry  and  it  specialized  in  furniture 
designed  for  Herman  Miller  and  Knoll 
by  the  design  greats  of  that  period — 
people  like  Charles  Eames,  George 
Nelson,  Harry  Bertoia,  as  well  as  the  fa- 
mous Scandinavians  Hans  Wegner 
and  Bruno  Mathsson.  I  had  never 
heard  of  any  of  them,  but  I  knew  in- 
stinctively that  I  had  stumbled  upon 
something  very  special. 

A  few  years  later,  furnishing  my  first 
apartment  in  New  York,  I  began  buy- 
ing the  designs  I  first  saw  in  Chicago. 
Today  both  our  home  and  my  office 
are  filled  with  chairs  by  Charles  Eames, 
storage  by  George  Nelson,  the  ex- 
pandable dining  table  by  Bruno 
Mathsson,  and  special  handcrafted 
chairs  by  Hans  Wegner. 

But  no  piece  is  as  special  to  me  as  the 
first  molded-plywood  chair  design  by 
Charles  Eames.  I  had  coveted  one  of 
those  chairs,  long  out  of  production, 
for  some  time.  Walking  to  work  one 
day  I  saw  it  sitting  with  a  group  of  fur- 
niture being  readied  for  auction.  It  was 
long  before  fifties  furniture  became 
fashionable,  and  when  the  auctioneer 
held  up  that  chair  he  asked  what  any- 
one would  bid  on  "this  Danish-in- 
spired piece. ' '  With  his  words  my  heart 
skipped  a  beat,  for  I  realized  that  I 
knew  more  about  that  chair  than  he 
did.  I  raised  my  hand,  called  out  "five 
dollars,"  and  the  original  Charles 
Eames  chair  was  mine. 

As  you  read  "All  About  Eames," 
page  122,  the  Eames  house,  the  Eames 
chairs,  and  the  way  Ray  and  Charles 
Eames  have  lived  with  both  will,  I 
hope,  teach  you  as  much  about  the 
wonder  of  design  as  they  have  me. 


volved  in  Naomi  Barry's  story  "Sailing 
Away  With  Leger"  and  the  marvelous 
unpublished  watercolors  by  the  artist 
that  triggered  it.  The  watercolors  are 
from  a  sketchbook  that  Leger  did 
while  a  guest  on  Sara  and  Gerald  Mur- 
phy's schooner,  the  Weatherbird,  over 
fifty  years  ago.  As  the  Murphys  and 
their  friends  sailed,  Leger  painted, 
providing  us  with  a  wonderful  record 
of  a  pleasure-filled  era.  Life  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  but  the  sketchbook  is 
a  reminder  that  any  era  should  include 
time  for  the  "gentle,  loving,  and  inno- 
cent fun"  that  Naomi  Barry  describes 
for  us  on  page  132. 
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here  is  another  kind  of  wonder  in- 


.artin  Filler's  homage  to  Karl  Frie- 
drich  Schinkel  will  introduce  a  new 
name  to  many  House  &  Garden  read- 
ers. Ours  is  the  first  detailed  Western 
coverage  of  this  important  nineteenth- 
century  architect's  recently  restored 
projects  in  East  Germany,  and  we  are 
especially  proud  to  show  you  the  inte- 
riors of  Schloss  Charlottenhof  at  Pots- 
dam.  In  his  trips  behind  the  iron 
curtain.  Filler  was  delighted  to  discov- 
er the  East  German  government's  pro- 
gram to  carefully  restore  cultural 
treasures.  While  there.  Filler  met  with 
Schinkel  scholar  Dr.  Hans-Joachim 
Kadataz,  who  had  Schinkel's  original 
drawings  brought  out  for  House  & 
Garden  to  look  at  in  the  Schinkel  Ar- 
chive in  East  Berlin.  Although  Schin- 
kel's international  reputation  was  a 
victim  of  the  political  upheavals  of  tke 
twentieth  century,  our  story  on  this 
long-neglected  architect  reveals  the 
impact  his  work  is  now  having  on  a 
younger  generation  of  architects  who 
find  in  Schinkel  the  kind  of  inspiration 
earlier  architects,  like  Charles  Eames, 
found  in  the  Modern  Movement. 

Schinkel  was  not  only  a  masterly  ar- 
chitect, however,  but  an  extraordinary 
decorator  as  well.  It  was  his  decoration 
of  the  bedroom  of  Queen  Luise  of 
Prussia  that  launched  his  career  as  un- 
official architect  to  the  king.  The 
Queen's  husband  was  more  than  a  bit 
parsimonious,  but  Schinkel  was  able  to 


make  cotton  seem  far  more  elegant ' 
than  silk,  native  woods  more  alluring  , 
than  the  more  expensive  imported  var- 
ieties. Just  how  alluring  can  be  seen  in 
the  photograph  of  Queen  Luise's  bed- 
room on  page  169. 


o. 


'tten  in  reviewing  an  issue  in  prep- 
aration for  writing  this  page,  I'm  struck 
by  a  decorating  theme  that  seems  to 
emerge  unbidden.  In  this  issue,  it  is 
clearly  a  new,  offhand,  and  handsome 
way  with  fabric.  Look  for  it  in  the 
shawls  and  throws  used  by  Gloria  Van- 
derbilt,  in  the  crocheted  bedspread 
and  knotted  curtains  at  John  Huston's 
tropical  hideaway,  in  the  aged  rugs  in 
our  story  "First-Century  American" 
from  Colonial  Williamsburg,  in  the 
layers  of  fabrics  on  the  seating  and 
floors  of  the  Eames  house  in  Santa 
Monica,  the  material  draping  walls  in 
the  Schinkel  interiors,  even  the  horse- 
blanket  cover  on  the  Vico  Magistretti 
sofa  in  the  Paris  apartment  by  archi- 
tects Patrick  Naggar  and  Dominique 
Lachevsky.  Each  example  is  as  inspir- 
ing as  it  is  unique. 

Xt  is  often  said  that  theology  is  really 
autobiography,  and  Barbara  Lazear 
Ascher's  story  on  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
makes  me  realize  that  this  is  also  true  of 
decoration.  The  photographs  of  Gloria 
Vanderbilt's  New  York  City  apart- 
ment by  Edgar  de  Evia  reveal  how  she 
has  created  an  ancestral  dwelling  for 
herself.  As  we  read  of  the  influence  of 
the  Bloomsbury  set  on  Gloria  Vander- 
bilt and  her  concepts  of  what  decorat- 
ing is  all  about  we're  glad  to  play  our 
supporting  part  in  helping  people 
come  to  terms  with  "their  feelings 
about  beauty  and  their  hopes  for  them- 
selves. "Perhaps  that's  why,  as  Barbara 
Lazear  Ascher  says:  "Home  is  not  only 
our  autobiography,  but  an  opportunity 
to  rewrite  that  autobiography." 


Editor-in-Chief 
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PICASSO  AS  HOMEMAKER 

He  changed  houses  frequently, 
loved  clutter,  and  told  Brassa'C'Dust  is  my  ally'' 

By  John  Richardson 


The  twists  and  turns  in  Picasso's  style 
can  best  be  understood  if  we  realize 
how  closely  they  reflect  the  zigzag  pat- 
tern of  his  marital  arrangements.  The 
controversial  switch  from  Cubism  to 
Neoclassicism,  for  instance,  coincides 
with  Picasso's  marriage  in  19 18  to  Olga 
Koklova,  most  virtuous  of  Diaghilev's 
ballerinas.  Because  Picasso  was  madly 
in  love  with  her,  this  excessively  up- 
tight beauty  succeeded — albeit  brief- 
ly—  in  weaning  him  away  from 
bohemia  and  transforming  him  into  a 
sociable  figure  with  a  duplex  apart- 
ment on  the  fashionable  rue  la  Boetie, 
and  smart  suits  (including  a  tuxedo) 
from  Poole  of  London.  And  what  bet- 
ter match  for  all  this  propriety  than  the 
bland,  pneumatic  goddesses  who  pop- 
ulate Picasso's  paintings  of  the  period? 
Poor  deluded  Olga  (the  daughter  of 
a  Russian  colonel)  was  determined  to 
establish  herself  socially.  And  so  she 
set  about  furnishing  the  apartment  in 


Picasso  photographed  in  1958  by  his  wife, 

Jacqueline,  on  the  steps  of  the 

Chateau  de  Vauvenargues,  which  had 

just  been  found  for  him  by 

the  writer  of  this  article  (extreme  left) 

and  Douglas  Cooper  (second  left). 


the  most  decorous  fashion.  Marble 
chimney  pieces  were  adorned  with  em- 
broidered cloths  and  Second  Empire 
clocks  made  of  ormolu.  The  upright  pi- 
ano was  draped  with  a  shawl  sur- 
mounted by  an  imposing  pair  of 
bronze  candlesticks.  Glazed  doors  be- 
tween the  salon  and  salle  a  manger 
were  hung  with  net  curtains.  It  was  all 
very  dainty.  And  the  English  art  critic 
Clive  Bell  described  to  me  how  this 
comme  il  faut  decor  was  just  the  right 
setting  for  the  nice  little  dinners  that 
the  Picassos  proceeded  to  give  for  the 
nice  new  friends  they  had  met  through 
Diaghilev  and  Cocteau.  Bourgeois  as- 
pirations likewise  drove  Olga  to  em- 


ploy a  chauffeur  in  livery  and  white 
gloves,  as  well  as  a  nanny  and,  later,  an 
English  governess  as  well  as  dancing 
teachers  and  riding  and  fencing  in- 
structors for  her  son,  Paulo,  who  fol- 
lowed his  father's  example  in  only  one 
respect:  he  reacted  violently  against 
Olga's  manic  grooming. 

As  the  scales  fell  from  his  besotted 
eyes,  Picasso  came  to  dread  the  social 
round  and  the  rituals  that  society  life 
involved.  More  and  more  he  would 
take  refuge  in  his  atelier  on  the  upper 
floor  where  dust  was  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate. "Dust  is  my  ally,"  Picasso  in- 
formed Brassai.  'Tt's  like  a  protective 
layer.  \XTien  there's  no  dust  in  this  spot 
or  that  one,  it's  because  someone  has 
been  meddling  with  my  things.  I  can 
see  right  away  that  someone  has  been 
there.  And  it's  because  I  live  constantly 
with  dust,  in  the  midst  of  dust,  that  I 
usually  wear  gray  suits — they're  the' 
only  ones  that   {Continued  on  page  20) 
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{Continued  from  page  1 6)  don 't  show 
any  trace  of  it."  Thirty  years  later,  the 
artist  told  me  he  was  tempted  to  stick 
up  a  sign  on  his  studio  door  saying,  ''Je 
ne  suis  pas  un  gentleman.''  I'his  disgust 
with  '7rf  charme  discrete  de  la  bourgeoi- 
sie'' helped  trigger  the  "convulsive" 
paintings  (1925  onwards)  with  which 
Picasso  was  once  again  to  change  the 
course  of  twentieth-century  art.  Olga 
was  too  blinkered  to 
realize  that  her  re- 
proachful respect- 
ability was  driving 
Picasso  into  the  arms 
of  the  Surrealists, 
and  worse — so  far  as 
her  marriage  was 
concerned — into  the 
embraces  of  an 
athletic  seventeen- 
year-old  blonde, 
Marie-Therese  Wal- 
ter, whom  her  hus- 
band had  picked  up 
outside  the  Galeries 
Lafayette. 

The  collapse  of  his 
first  marriage  rein- 
forced Picasso's  in- 
nate distaste  for 
conventional  propri- 
ety and  everything 
that  goes  with  it — 
"too  artistic,  too  civ- 
ilized for  me,"  he  said  of  a  friend's  se- 
dately decorated  salon.  From  now  on 
Picasso  let  things  pile  up  around  him, 
like  the  Collyer  Brothers.  So  as  to  have 
more  room  to  work,  Picasso  acquired 
other  properties — the  Chateau  de 
Boisgeloup  and  the  two  top  floors  of  a 
seventeenth-century  house  on  the  rue 
des  Grands-Augustins — and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  residences  came  to 
be  furnished  in  a  fashion  best  de- 
scribed as  aleatory.  That  is  to  say  every- 
thing was  left  pretty  much  to  chance, 
except  insofar  as  the  order  or  disorder 
reflected  the  character  of  the  mistress 
of  the  moment. 

I  first  visited  Picasso  in  1949  on  the 
rue  des  Grands-Augustins  at  one  of 
those  audiences  where  members  of  the 
art  world,  intelligentsia,  and  Commu- 
nist party  were  transformed  into  oilv 
supplicants  fighting  (or  the  great  man's 
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attention.  It  was  only  when  I  went  to 
live  in  Provence  in  the  early  fifties  that  I 
really  got  to  know  the  artist.  By  that 
time  he  was  living  at  Vallautis — 'Ha  ca- 
pitale  de  la  ceramique"  — back  of 
Cannes.  His  potters,  the  Ramies,  had 
found  him  a  small  pink  villa,  La  Gal- 
loise,  conveniently  near  their  kilns.  La 
Galloise  had  a  further  convenience:  al- 
though its  garage  was  situated  on  the 


A  glimpse  ot  some  of  the  clutter  in  the  living  room  at 

Notre-Dame-de-Vie  in  Mougins,  a  former  Provenqal  farmhouse  belonging  to 

the  Guinnesses,  which  Picasso  bought  and  moved  into  around  1961. 


road,  the  house  itself  was  hidden  away 
in  the  garden  at  the  back.  What  is 
more,  the  upper  floor  of  the  garage  was 
inhabited  by  a  weirdly  garbed  old 
witch  named  Madame  Boissiere — an 
Isadora  Duncanish  dancer,  painter, 
mystic — who  loathed  Picasso  and, 
much  to  his  amusem.ent,  placarded iiis 
garage  with  notices  saying,  "This  is 
where  Madame  Boissiere  lives.  This  is 
not  where  Monsieur  Picasso  lives.  Fur- 
thermore, Monsieur  Picasso  is  a  terri- 
ble painter."  Trust  Picasso  to  call  her 
"the  ideal  concierge." 

After  running  the  gauntlet  of  Ma- 
dame Boissiere's  vituperation,  visitors 
found  themselves  in  front  of  a  small  ga- 
bled dwelling  guarded  by  a  large  boxer 
dog.  As  Franqoise  Gilot,  Picasso's  mis- 
tress at  the  time,  subsequently  wrote, 
"It  was  a  rather  ugly  little  villa  with  al- 
most nothing  to  recommend  it.  .  . 


within  a  week  we  had  whitewashed  the 
interior,  brought  in  two  beds,  two  un- 
painted  tables,  two  unpainted  chairs, 
and  four  stools,  and  we  were  ready  to 
move  in."  What  a  bleak  way  for  the 
world's  most  prodigious  artist  to  live,  I 
felt.  True,  there  were  a  terrace  and  a 
couple  of  mulberry  trees,  and  Fran- 
qoise,  who  had  recently  walked  out  on 
the  artist,  had  done  her  best  to  bright- 
en the  hideously 
tiled  rooms  with  col- 
orful rugs  and  bed- 
spreads  and  a 
decorative  chest 
inlaid  with  bits  of 
mirror.  I  remember 
Picasso  proudly 
showing  us  some  pe- 
culiar armchairs  that 
he  had  just  acquired, 
designed  by  a  young 
Englishman;  for  all 
their  rickety  look — 
they  appeared  to  be 
made  of  wooden 
balls  and  macrame 
— these  chairs  come 
across  as  thronelike 
in  portraits  of  the  pe- 
riod. And  then  there 
was  a  poignant  heap 
of  the  toys  he  had 
contrived  for  his 
children,  who  were 
so  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  By 
the  look  of  things  the  artist  was  fed  up 
with  leading  the  simple  life  of  a  Party 
member  (this  was  at  the  height  of  Pi- 
casso's Communist  affiliation),  espe- 
cially given  his  lonely  state.  And  in 
subsequent  years  he  seldom 
talked  of  La  Galloise,  except  to  dispar- 
age it. 

When  Jacqueline  Roque  stepped 
into  Franqoise's  shoes  a  few  months 
later,  Picasso  whisked  her  off  to  Paris, 
but  he  was  discouraged  at  finding  him- 
self a  principal  target  of  Parisian  papa- 
razzi. A  return  to  Vallauris  only 
induced  gloom.  What  the  artist  re- 
quired was  a  change  of  venue:  space 
and  privacy  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Mediterranean.  La  Californie — a  gran- 
diose villa  built  in  a  debased  Art  Nou- 
veau  style  that  he  and  Jacqueline  came 
upon  one  {Continued  on  page  24) 
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Suitable  upholstery  was  no  problem:  chairs  from  local  junkshops  were 

covered  with  canvas  which  the  artist,  in  an 

uncharacteristic  concession  to  decoration,  painted  like  damask 


(Continued from  page  20}  evening  on  a 
hillside  in  back  of  Cannes — tulfilled 
these  needs.  "How  hideous,  how  pre- 
tentious it  is,"  the  sardonic  owner  liked 
to  boast,  but  he  took  childish  satisfac- 
tion in  the  villa's  provenance  (it  had 
been  built  by  one  of  the  partners  in 
Moet  et  Chandon),  in  its  enfilade  of  sa- 
lons divided  by  glass  doors  a  la  Max- 
im's, above  all  in  the  mirrored  cuvettes 
which  were  a  startling  feature  of  the 
mahogany-paneled  lavatories.  And  I 
don't  think  he  would  have  drawn  and 
painted  the  house  on  so  many  occa- 
sions if  it  had  not  been  a  source  of 
pride. 

In  no  time  La  Californie  filled  up 
with  a  prodigious  accumulation  of 
treasure  and  trash.  Apart  from  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  bronzes  from  all 
periods  and  Pisan  towers  of  ceramics, 
the  accumulation  consisted  largely  of 
tribute  offered  by  admirers  the  world 
over.  I  remember  hats  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  (from  fez  to  yarmulke, 
pillbox  to  billycock),  a  grotesque  fe- 
male figure  from  the  New  Hebrides 
given  by  Matisse,  an  unopened  bottle 
of  Guerlain  inscribed  Bonne  Annee, 
1937,  guitars  galore,  Barcelona's  Co- 
lon monument  in  chocolate  (or  was  it 
marzipan?),  masks  from  eighteenth- 
century  Venetian  ones  to  Halloween 
hideosities  in  rubber,  the  model  of  a  Si- 
cilian cart,  an  enormous  panettone 
which  mice  had  nibbled  into  a  minia- 
ture Colosseum,  rolls  of  toilet  paper 
printed  with  dollar  bills,  a  distorting 
mirror  from  a  fairground,  and  much, 
much  more.  Dominating  everything 
was  a  large  garish  tapestry  after  the 
Demoiselles  d' Avignon —  "at  least  it 
shocks,  which  the  original  no  longer 
does,"  the  artist  would  say  when  he 
wanted  to  epater  an  earnest  fan.  And 
then  there  was  the  livestock — cages 
full  of  pigeons  and  bengalis,  also  a  goat 
and  a  dachshund  called  Lump — and 
the  depressing  evidence,  in  the  form  of 
dried  up  remn.Tnts  of  floral  setpieces, 
of  Picasso's  theory  that  plants  and 


flowers  were  better  off  without  water. 

Since  Picasso  never  discarded  any- 
thing (not  even  mistresses,  according 
to  Franqoise  Gilot),  this  accumulation 
grew  and  grew  until  there  was  very  lit- 
tle room  left  on  the  ground  floor  of  La 
Californie.  "I  own  as  many  houses  as 
there  are  chateaux  on  the  Loire,"  the 
artist  once  grumbled,  when  groups  of 
visitors  were  milling  around  like  migra- 
tory birds  looking  for  a  place  to  settle, 
"and  still  don't  have  anywhere  to  re- 
ceive people.  Maybe  I  should  buy  a 
Provencal  chateau  like  you,"  he  said  to 
Douglas  Cooper  and  myself,  who  were 
living  at  the  time  in  the  Chateau  de 
Castille,  a  picturesque  folly  near  Avi- 
gnon. A  week  or  two  later  Picasso  came 
to  dine  with  us,  as  he  often  did  after  lo- 
cal bullfights.  Once  again  he  raised  the 
subject.  This  time  we  had  a  solution. 
Why  didn't  he  buy  the  great  seven- 
teenth-century Chateau  de  Vauvenar- 
gues,  outside  Aix-en-Provence,  which 
had  just  come  on  the  market?  With  it 
went  two  thousand  acres  of  garrigue 
and  forest  on  the  slopes  of  Cezanne's 
Mont  Sainte-Victoire  and,  it  was  said, 
the  title  of  marquis.  The  following  day 
Picasso  drove  over  and  viewed  Vau- 
venargues;  a  week  later  it  was  his.  How 
would  he  depict  Cezanne's  favorite 
motif?  Months  later  Picasso  painted  a 
gigantic  Nue  couchee  whose  outline  ap- 
proximates Saint-Victoire. 

To  be  habitable  the  chateau  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  sizable  furniture. 
How,  we  wondered,  was  Picasso  going 
to  decorate — or,  rather,  not  deco- 
rate— this  monument  histonque'^  Suit- 
able upholstery  was  no  problem:  chairs 
from  local  junkshops  were  covered 
with  canvas  which  the  artist,  in  an  un- 
characteristic concession  to  decora- 
tion, painted  like  damask.  The 
bathroom?  Have  the  local  plumber  in- 
stall an  aggressively  ugly  tub  and  lava- 
bo  in  one  of  the  loftier  chambers,  light 
with  neon  tubes,  and  fresco  the  wall 
behind  the  appliances  with  flute-play- 
ing fauns.  The  dining  room?  Garnish 


with  a  vast  black  bahut  (sideboard) — a 
Second  Empire  "Henri  H"  monstros- 
ity with  knobs  on,  which  appears  in 
many  of  the  Vauvenargues  paintings — 
and  go  and  eat  in  the  kitchen.  As  for  the 
great  salon  embellished  with  baroque 
plasterwork:  the  studio  of  course.  And 
how  magnificent  it  was  stacked  with 
somber,  Spanish-looking  portraits  of 
Jacqueline  in  viridian,  red,  and  black, 
one  of  them  boldly  inscribed,  "Jacque- 
line de  Vauvenargues." 

As  soon  as  Vauvenargues  was  ready 
and  a  powerful  heating  system  in- 
stalled (so  powerful  it  subsequently 
blew  up),  Picasso  drove  me  over  to  see 
it.  In  the  boot  of  the  car  was  a  cradle  for 
Luis-Miguel  Domingufn's  newborn 
baby  and  a  very  fancy  shotgun  from 
Hermes  ("since  I  win  all  the  prizes  at 
rifle  ranges  in  penny  arcades,  I  propose 
to  shoot  my  own  game").  Most  of  the 
monumental  sculpture  from  La  Cali- 
fornie was  lined  up  outside  the  house 
to  the  delight  of  the  artist's  Dalmatian. 
"But  wait  until  you  see  my  private  mu- 
seum," Picasso  said  and  led  the  way 
into  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  a  colossal 
cobbled  hall,  and  pointed  to  two  small- 
ish alcoves.  Dusty  shelves  were  crowd- 
ed with  primitive  Iberian  sculptures, 
terra-cotta  bowls  decorated  with  bull- 
fights, the  skeleton  of  a  bat,  a  cart  of 
that  monstrous  fertility  goddess  the 
Venus  de  Lespugne,  trashy  souvenirs, 
and  some  of  the  artist's  rarer  bronzes. 
Dangling  from  a  length  of  string  was 
the  lighting  system:  two  bulbs  stuck  in- 
side broken  bits  of  Picasso  pottery. 
"That's  how  I  like  to  see  things  exhibit- 
ed," the  artist  told  us,  "such  a  change 
from  the  wife  of  a  Chicago  collector  I 
know.  When  I  offered  her  a  cigarette 
she  made  me  sign  it,  and  I  gather  it  is 
now  displayed  on  a  velvet  cushion  in  a 
glass  case." 

Vauvenargues  proved  too  solitary 
for  year-round  habitation.  And  so  Pi- 
casso was  obliged  to  look  for  a  further 
alternative  to  La  Californie,  which  was 
fuller  than         (Continued  on  page  28) 
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(Continued  from  page  24)  ever.  Even 
more  of  a  menace  were  the  high-rise 
buildings  going  up  on  the  property  be- 
low and  the  nightly  disturbance  of  son 
et  lumiere  nearby.  Picasso,  who  had  fi- 
nally married  Jacqueline  a  few  months 
earlier,  soon  found  ''la  maison  des 
revest  a  few  kilometers  away,  at  Mou- 
gins.  Despite  an  ancient  pilgrimage 
chapel  on  the  property,  the  new  house, 
Notre-Dame-de-Vie,  was  virtually  im- 
pregnable, and  its  beautiful  site,  on  a 
hillside  terraced  with  olive  and  orange 
trees  and  cypresses,  was  not  over- 
looked. Originally  a  Provenqal  farm- 
house, it  had  been  transformed  by 
members  of  the  ubiquitous  Guinness 
family  into  a  spacious  and  luxurious 
vUla  but  without  any  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity. 

Shortly  after  Picasso  moved  in 
(1961),  I  called  to  see  how  he  was. 
''Viens  voir.  The  new  house  has  hun- 
dreds of  bathrooms,  hundreds  of  white 
telephones."  But  it  was  an  improve- 
ment on  La  Californie,  in  more  re- 
spects than  that.  Downstairs  was  a 
magnificent  arcaded  space  for  a  sculp- 
ture studio,  where  plaster  casts  of  Mi- 
chelangelo's chained  slaves  presided 
over  a  museum  of  blue  period  bronzes, 
Cubist  constructions,  ceramic  owls, 
and  metal  cutouts  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  But  this  was  just  one  of 
many  studios.  The  no-less-attractive 
living  quarters  were  filled  with  favorite 
bits  of  furniture  from  other  houses:  the 
Hepplewhite  chairs  that  Picasso's  fa- 
ther had  bought  from  the  estate  of  an 
English  wine  merchant  in  Malaga,  the 
Louis  XIII  ones  from  the  rue  la  Boetie, 
the  Thonet  rockers  from  La  Californie, 
the  mahogany  medailler  (used  for  stor- 
ing drawings)  inherited  from  Matisse. 
And  there  were  the  usual  contributioas 
from  friends:  a  couple  of  trendy  arm- 
chairs from  Kootz  (the  New  York  deal- 
er); a  no-less-hideous  chaise  longue, 
which  figures  in  one  of  the  artist's  fin- 
est nudes  of  the  period,  from  Rosen- 
gart  (the  Lucerne  dealer);  and  a  vicuna 
rug  for  the  marriage  bed  from  the  Ra- 
mies. For  a  change  the  clutter  seemed 
less  overwhelming;  and  flowers  and 
plants  were  no  longer  left  to  die  of 
thirst,  probably  because  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  aged  artist's  peace  of  mind 
so  much  as  intimations  of  mortality. 

After  his  eightieth  birthday  Picasso 
went  out  less  and  less.  As  a  result  No- 
tre-Dame-de-Vie became  more  and 


more  of  a  microcosm  of  the  artist's  uni- 
verse— a  microcosm  that  consisted  of  a 
series  of  sanctums,  one  within  another 
like  a  Russian  toy,  the  innermost  being 
the  studio.  A  favorite  refuge  from  visi- 
tors was  a  windowless  vestibule  on  the 
ground  floor  which  the  Picassos  called 
the  quai  de  la  gare  (the  station  plat- 
form), because  it  often  served  as  a  wait- 
ing room  (for  storms  to  blow  over, 
moods  to  change);  also  the  floor  was 
permanently  piled  with  unopened 
packages.  There  was  only  one  piece  of 
furniture:  a  down-at-heel  divan  for 
confabulations  and  naps.  And  a  pleth- 
ora of  mysterious  doors  left  room  for 
only  two  paintings,  both  remarkable:  a 
large  canvas  of  a  black  matador  from 
Mozambique  and  Matisse's  celebrated 
Still  Life  with  Oranges. 

Upstairs,  besides  the  much-vaunted 
bathrooms,  was  Jacqueline's  bright 
boudoir  (vulgarly  known  as  "le  fou- 
toii')  and  the  chambre  de  maitre.  I 
liked  the  fact  that  Picasso's  bedhead 
consisted  of  a  canvas  with  its  face  to 
the  wall.  Had  it  been  painted?  I  can't 
remember.  As  a  rule  Picasso  disdained 
lampshades  and  went  in  for  bare  bulbs; 
an  exception  was  Jacqueline's  bedside 
lamp,  ingeniously  contrived  out  of  one 
of  Picasso's  cut-out  owls,  tilted  in  such 
a  way  that  the  light  would  not  bother 
her  husband's  eyes. 

Apart  from  a  television  set — largely 
for  watching  all  in  wrestling — and 
some  zebra  skins,  the  principal  con- 
tents of  the  bedroom  were  precarious 
pUes  of  books,  magazines,  empty  ciga- 
rette packets,  and  papers,  the  latter  fre- 
quently marked  with  the  Spanish  word 
ofo  ("eye,"  i.e.,  attention)  and  a  caba- 
listic sign,  ^\P  .  This  meant  the  same 
thing  but  I  always  felt  it  constituted  a 
kind  of  shorthand  self-portrait.  Indeed 
the  countless  eyes — large  penetrating 
eyes  like  Picasso's  own — that  stared 
out  from  the  Notre-Dame-de-Vie 
paintings  were  enough  to  induce  para- 
noia. Why  were  all  these  paintings  glar- 
ing at  one?  Yes,  there  was  something 
eerie  about  the  place,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  see  Notre-Dame-de-Vie  as  a 
premature  tomb,  for  in  the  face  of 
death  the  incumbent  was  very  much 
alive — more  demon  driven  than  ever. 
He  still  had  to  paint  the  picture.  Could 
it  be  that  the  aged  artist — such  a  prey 
to  omens  and  so  fearful  of  death — had 
bought  this  penultimate  house  for  the 
magic  of  its  name?  n 
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TO  AZERBAIJAN  AND  BACK 

An  old  Russia  hand  travels  the  southern  leg 
of  the  ancient  Silk  Route  to  China 

By  Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean 


Ot  the  thiL'c  Soviet  republics  which  lie 
beyond  the  great  mountain  barrier  of 
the  Caucasus — Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Azerbaijan — I  had  until  quite  recently 
visited  Azerbaijan  less  frequently  than 
the  other  two,  my  experience  of  it  hav- 
ing been  limited  to  Baku,  the  capital, 
and  to  Lenkoran,  a  harbor  in  the  far 
south,  to  which  I  had  paid  an  eventful 
visit  45  years  ago,  when,  having  some- 
how wandered  into  the  frontier  zone 
with  Persia,  I  came  very  near  to  being 
shot.  Usually  I  have  arrived  in  the  great 
city  of  Baku  by  train  or 
plane.  On  my  latest  visit,  af- 
ter a  few  most  agreeable 
days  spent  with  friends  in 
Georgia,  I  tried  a  new  ap- 
proach, namely  by  road 
from  Telavi,  the  old  capital 
of  Kakhetia,  or  Western 
Georgia.  What  I  had  in 
mind  was  to  take  a  look  at  an 
area  with  a  Tartar  popula- 
tion and  Moslem  traditions 
going  back  well  beyond  the 
time  ot  Tamerlane,  the  ruler 
of  Samarkand,  whose  favor- 
ite hunting  ground,  the  Kar- 
abagh,  lay  in  this  region. 

The  October  sun  was  hot 
for  the  time  of  year  and,  feeling  the 
need  for  protection  against  it,  I  decid- 
ed at  the  last  moment  to  buy  myself  one 
of  the  traditional  soft  black  pillboxes 
with  a  button  on  top,  which  they  still 
wear  in  Kakhetia.  The  leading  hatter  in 
Telavi  had  eight  different  portraits  of 
Generalissimo  Stalin  in  his  tiny  shop  in 
the  high  street,  and  no  hat  that  would 
fit  me.  "But,"  he  said,  "I  will  make  you 
one  in  ten  minutes."  This  seemed  im- 
probable, but,  sure  enough,  ten  min- 
utes later,  he  had  tu  o  hats  ready,  one 
black  and  one  white.  Handing  him 
four  rubles  and  placing  the  black  one 


firmly  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  set  out 
for  Azerbaijan,  with  a  backward  glance 
at  a  fine  new  statue  of  that  most  astute 
monarch,  King  Hercules  II  of  Georgia, 
magnificent  on  his  charger,  guarding, 
sword  in  hand,  what  remains  of  his  for- 
mer palace. 

Not  many  miles  from  Telavi  we 
came  to  Gremi  with  its  two  ancient 
fortified  churches  high  on  their  hilltop. 
It  was  a  brilliantly  fine  autumn  day  and 
the  dusty  road  we  were  following  ran 
along  the  fertile  Alazani  valley  between 


Two  fortified  churches  built  in  the  ^ 
sixteenth  century  when 
Gremi  was  the  capital  of  western  Georgia. 


vineyards  bearing  the  names  of  famous 
local  wines  such  as  Tsinandali  and  Mu- 
kuzani.  In  the  ditches  beside  the  pop- 
lar-lined road  water  buffalo  wallowed 
contentedly.  Soon  after  leaving  Gremi, 
we  reached  the  border  with  Azerbai- 
jan. To  the  north  rose  the  mountains 
of  Daghestan,  a  formidable  barrier, 
broken  here  or  there  by  some  river  val- 
ley, but  nowhere,  even  today,  by  a 
road.  These  were  the  mountains  in 


which  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Moslem  tribesmen  of  the  great  Imam 
Shamyl  fought  back  valiantly  against 
the  czar's  armies  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Clambering  a  few  hundred  yards 
up  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  marks  the 
border,  we  stopped  halfway  between 
the  frontier  posts  to  lunch  off  Soviet 
sausage  and  flat,  unleavened  Georgian 
bread,  washed  down  by  a  bottle  of 
white  Tsinandali  cooled  in  the  icy  wa- 
ter of  the  stream. 

Some  twenty  miles  inside  Azerbai- 
jan, at  Zakataly,  we  passed 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  one 
^         ofShamyl's  strongholds.  Not 
far  away  is  the  grave  of  Sha- 
myl's  ally,  rival,  and  ulti- 
mately bitter  enemy,  Hadji 
Murad.  It  was  here  that 
Count  Tolstoy  served  as  a 
young  officer  and  here  that 
he  must  have  heard  the  story 
of  Hadji  Murad,  of  whom  he 
later  wrote  so  excitingly.  It 
was  at  Zakataly,  too,  that  in 
1905,  after  their  ill-fated 
mutiny,  the  sailors  of  the 
cruiser  Potemkin  were  im- 
prisoned at  a  safe  distance 
from  any  possible  sympa- 
thizers, to  be  immortalized  a  genera- 
tion later  by  Eisenstein's  famous  film. 
Seventy  miles  beyond  Zakataly,  in 
the  shadow  of  three  massive  mountain 
peaks,  we  reached  the  attractive  little 
hill  town  of  Sheki,  where  we  were  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  hostelry  describing 
itself,  with  astonishing  frankness,  as 
Hotel  Shaky.  At  Sheki  the  local  tribes- 
men managed  in  60  B.C.  to  throw  back 
Pompey's  legions,  only  to  be  overrun 
in  the  centuries  that  followed  by  Arabs, 
Seljuks,  Mongols,  Turks,  and  Persians.  : 
In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Sheki         (Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  page  30)  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  or  semi-in- 
dependent Khanate  uncier  Persian  su- 
zerainty. This  it  remained  until  it  was 
taken  over  by  Russia  a  century  later. 
Within  the  walls  of  its  fortress  stands 
the  Khan's  former  palace,  built  in 
1796,  an  agreeable  two-story  building 
with  a  pleasant  garden  shaded  by  an- 
cient plane  trees  in  front  of  it.  The 
greater  part  of  each  floor  is  taken  up  by 
one  long  room,  lighted  by  windows  of 
brightly  colored  glass  and  lavishly  dec- 
orated with  wall  paintings.  Round  the 
upper  room  runs  a  long  frieze  com- 
memorating the  Khan's  victories  over 
his  enemies,  neat  piles  of  whose  sev- 
ered heads  appear  as  a  recurring  motif. 

For  centuries  Sheki  was  an  impor- 
tant trading  post  on  the  Silk  Route  to 
China  and  still  boasts  two  fine  old  cara- 
vansaries, the  upper  and  the  lower. 
Here  passing  merchants  lived  in  com- 
fort in  spacious  apartments  giving  on 
to  the  open  galleries  of  the  first  floor. 
Their  trading  was  done  in  the  great 
central  courtyard  and  their  goods 
stored  in  the  cellars  below.  Soon,  we 
were  told,  the  upper  caravansary  was 
to  revert  to  its  original  role  and  again 
provide  accommodation  for  foreign 
travelers  as  a  welcome  alternative  to 
the  Hotel  Shaky. 

Some  miles  outside  Sheki,  perched 
precipitously  on  a  hilltop  commanding 
the  river  valley  which  alone  gives  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  of  Daghestan,  are 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Gelersen 
Gyoresen,  or  Come-and-See  Fortress, 
so  named  to  recall  the  challenge  broad- 
cast by  the  Khan  oi  the  day  to  his  en- 
emies, of  whom  only  the  more  impru- 
dent accepted  it  and  did  not  usually 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  Having  scrambled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  through 
impenetrable  scrub  at  sunset  hard  on 
the  heels  of  an  energetic  young  Azer- 
baijani called  Osman,  I  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  hazards  any  would-be 
invader  must  have  faced  trying  to  reach 
the  top,  let  alone  storm  the  fortress 
when  he  got  there. 

That  evening  I  found  to  my  delight 
that  Sheki  boasts  a  first-class  restau- 
rant, cleverly  sited  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking the  valley  and  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Happiness.  Directed  there  by 
the  invaluable  Osman,  I  was  rewarded 
for  my  exertions  by  an  excellent  dinner 
of  freshly  grilled  sturgeon  from  the 
Caspian  and  chicken  shashlik,  accom- 


panied by  a  more  than  adequate  local 
wine.  Thought  historically  a  Moslem 
country,  Azerbaijan  produces  enor- 
mous quantities  of  excellent  wine 
which  the  Azerbaijanis  boldly  claim 
equals  that  of  Georgia.  The  Kura- 
Araksin  Valley  and  the  plain  of  Shirvan 
in  which  Sheki  is  situated  form  one  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  Azerbaijan 
with  an  almost  subtropical  climate, 
which,  in  addition  to  wine,  produces 
tea,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

-Sixty  miles  or  so  beyond  Sheki  you 
come  to  the  Aksu  Pass  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Thence  you  descend  abruptly  into  a 
country  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Persia,  of  which  for  many  years  it 
was  a  part:  tawny  hills  in  the  fore- 


Where  the  author  picnicked  on  Soviet 

sausage  and  Georgian  bread  with 
a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Daghestan. 

ground,  and,  to  your  north,  a  continu- 
ing line  of  amethyst  mountains,  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  main 
range  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  town  of  Shemakha,  which  we 
reached  an  hour  or  two  later,  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  the 
Sassanid  dynasty  and  for  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  was  the  capital  of  the 
Khanate  of  Shirvan,  a  region  famous 
above  all  for  its  carpets,  which  are  still 
made  there.  Like  Sheki,  it  lay  on  the 
caravan  route  to  China  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  days  of  the  great 
merchant-adventurers,  could  even 
boast  an  (Continued  on  page  3  6) 
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I         Glory  is  a  l)edroom 
vith  a  view. 

(ilory  is  a  kitchen 
stocked  with  a  complete  set 
)f  Calphalon,  a  Krups  Coffee 
brewer  and  a  Cuisinart. 

Gbry  simmers  in  the 
lot  desi<)^s  of  Vittadini 
ind  Claiborne  and  Kamali. 

Glory  shimmers  in  the 
Srightly  polished  brass  of 
.he  brightest  Stiffel  Lamps. 

Glory  comes  with  the 
unexpected.  The  unexpected 
ease,  for  instance,  of  being 
cible  to  buy  any  one  of  these 
items  by  simply  picking  up 
your  phone.  Any  time.  Day  or 
aight.  (And  not  even  paying 
for  the  call.) 

Glory  is  getting  any- 
thing you  want  delivered 


(UPS,  of  course— )  in  just  days! 
And  anything  you  don't  want 
picked  up.  Free. 

Glory  is  getting  all  of 
the  above  with  a  complete 
satisfaction  guarantee.  No 
risks.  No  ifs. 

Glory  is  yours  in  the 
1984  Spiegel  Spring  Catalog. 

To  see  it,  in  all  its  glory, 
simply  mail  $3  with  the 
attached  card.  Or  call,  toll- 
free,  1  800  345  4500,  Depart- 
ment 277. 


Bombards 


GreaiBaiioottAdventwres 


Drift  with  us  aboard  our  glorious  balloons  over  castles,  vineyards, 
medieval  villages,  and  rolling  countryside  in  lovely  regions  of  France  or 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Be  a  part  of  the  warm  receptions,  smiling  faces  and 
generous  hospitality  which  these  crowd-pleasing  balloons  create  on  our 
"aerial  nature  walks."  Your  adventure  will  be  enriched  by  cultural 
excursions,  superb  cuisine,  and.charming  hotels.  Discover  our  endless 
adventu^,  nqw  in  its  eighth  year. 

Write  liSBoinhard  Society,  6727  Curran  Street,  McLean,  VA  22101 

forth?  bri^^ta^^|ailinq  our  Ivixurious  adventures  from  May  to  October. 
TelepHottMMMiiOO)  86^-8537,  in  Virginia  (703)  448-9407. 
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(Continued from  page  32)  English  trad- 
ing post.  Loosely  attached  to  Persia, 
Shirvan  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
1820.  In  1849  an  earthquake  wiped  out 
most  of  Shemakha  and  today  only  a  few 
buildings  survive:  a  tenth-century 
mosque,  almost  completely  rebuilt  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  domed  mau- 
soleums of  the  Khans  of  Shirvan, 
standing  above  the  town  on  a  hillside 
bristling  with  Moslem  tombstones. 
Outside  Shemakha  are  the  ruins  of  the 
twelfth-century  fortress  of  Gulistan, 
yet  another  battered  border  strong- 
hold in  this  much-fought-over  region. 

Today  wine  production  is  Shemak- 
ha's principal  industry.  Having  arrived 
there  hungry  and  thirsty  after  a  long 
drive,  we  demanded  lunch,  but  with  no 
success  whatever.  Forcing  my  way  into 
a  kind  of  canteen  adjoining  the  impres- 
sive new  Party  Headquarters,  I  discov- 
ered to  my  dismay  that  even  here  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  The  grape  har- 
vest, it  appeared,  was  at  its  peak  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
place  was  out  in  the  vineyards  picking 
the  grapes.  Shemakha  was  like  a  city  of 
the  dead.  The  streets  were  empty.  The 
shops  were  all  shut.  The  prospects  of 
getting  a  square  meal  seemed  poor.  But 
then  Osman,  as  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful as  ever,  suddenly  remem- 
bered a  friend  who  was  a  baker  and 
returned  a  few  minutes  later  with  an 
armful  of  flat  roand  loaves  straight 
from  the  oven  and  a  hunk  of  hard  white 
cheese  to  go  with  them.  Gnawing 
these,  we  pressed  on  across  the  arid 
plain  to  Baku,  where  I  was  intrigued  to 
find  awaiting  me  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  a  restaurant  called  the  Caravan- 
serai in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 
Having  never  before  heard  of  this,  I 
wondered  what  I  was  in  for. 

The  Caravanserai,  a  relative  innova- 
tion, is  nothing  less  than  a  stroke  of  ge- 
nius. With  surprisingly  few  structural 
changes,  a  fine  fourteenth-century  car- 
avansary, once  the  halting  place  of 
merchants  from  beyond  the  Caspian, 
has  been  transformed  into  the  sort  of 
restaurant  one  dreams  of  in  one's  wild- 
er moments  of  fantasy.  Eight  or  ten 
vaulted  alcoves,  their  walls  hung  with 
fine  old  Shirvan  carpets,  give  on  to  a 
paved  central  courtyard  open  to  the 
sky.  In  each  alcove  a  low  table,  heaped 
with  exotic  delicacies,  has  room 
around  it  for  a  party  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  in  my       (Continued  on  page  38) 
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¥)uVe  got  the  Card. 


You\-e  got  tra\-el  help  wherever  you  travel. 
At  nearly  1,000  Tra\-el  Ser\'ice  Offices 
of  the  American  Express  Tra\-el  Related 
Ser\-ices  Companv,  Inc.,  its  affiliates 
and  Representati\-es  worldwide. 
You  will  tind  tra\-el  agents  who  speak 
your  language:  English.  Thev  can 
book  a  trip  or  rearrange  an  itinerarv 
Replace  a  lost  or  stolen  Card,  fast.  They 
can  cash  a  personal  check  with  the  Card, 
or  get  you  American  Express'  Travelers 


Cheques.  And  if  you  just  want  the  name 
ot  a  good  local  restaurant,  they  can  even 
help  with  that,  too.  So  in  nearly  120 
countries,  vou  are  not  alone.  You\'e  got 
the  only  charge  card  with  all  the  people 
and  resources  of  American  Express,  to 
help  you  at  home  and  abroad.  If  you  dorit 
already  have  a  Card,  call  800 
528-SOOO  tor  an  application. 
The  .American  Express'  Card. 
Don't  Iea\"e  home  without  it* 


TRAVEL 

These  were  the  mountains  in  which  in  the  nineteenth  century 

the  Moslem  tribesmen  fought  back  vaHantly 

against  the  czar's  armies  for  more  than  thirty  years 


(Continued  from  page  36)  case  a  group 
of  friends  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  heir  to  a  leading  local  television 
producer.  In  a  neighboring  alcove  sev- 
eral native  Azerbaijani  musicians  were 
playing  with  vigor,  the  drum  predomi- 
nating, while  such  guests  as  felt  in- 
clined danced  a  variety  of  steps  to  its 
pulsating  rhythm.  The  food,  which 
consisted  of  a  wide  range  of  local  Azer- 
baijani delicacies,  including  plenty  of 
caviar  from  the  Caspian,  was  delicious 
and  abundant,  the  wine  flowed  freely, 
and  I  was  soon  thankful  that  my  lunch- 
eon menu  had  been  relatively  austere. 
On  earlier  visijts  to  Baku  I  had  duly 
inspected  the  ancient  Palace  and 
Mosque  of  the  Shirvan  Khans,  who 
ruled  there  in  the  days  before  the  Rus- 
sian occupation,  their  mausoleum  and 


the  Court  of  Justice,  the  latter 
equipped  with  a  convenient  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  through  which  the 
heads  of  those  executed  could  find 
their  way  into  the  Caspian  Sea  without 
unnecessary  delay.  I  had  also  enjoyed 
inspecting  the  unrivaled  collection  of 
Shirvan  and  other  carpets  from  the 
Caucasus. 

Today  Baku  is  first  and  foremost  an 
oiJ  town  and  this  time  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  my  visit  was  to  look  at  oil  wells. 
This  I  did  in  style  the  next  day,  driving 
for  miles  out  into  the  Caspian  along  an 
immensely  long  jetty,  which  led  to  the 
first  of  a  great  line  of  derricks  reaching 
for  miles  out  to  sea.  As  so  often  in 
Baku,  a  gale  was  blowing,  aptly  recall- 
ing the  city's  Persian  name,  Badkube, 
or  Nasty  Wind. 


On  our  way  back  into  town  we 
stopped  in  the  village  of  Surakhani  to 
inspect  some  much  earlier  evidence  of 
the  region's  oil-bearing  capacity:  the 
temple  of  a  sect  of  fire-worshipers  who 
came  there  from  India  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  flames  which  sprang  so  sur- 
prisingly from  the  earth. 

At  Surakhani  a  massive  castellated 
wall  encloses  the  central  courtyard 
where  the  worshipers  once  performed 
their  sacred  rites.  There  have,  it  seems, 
been  no  practicing  fire-worshipers  in 
Baku  for  many  years,  but  at  dusk  the 
flames  still  burned  brightly  in  their 
one-time  temple  and  the  darkly  beauti- 
ful Azerbaijani  maiden  who  showed 
me  around  clearly  enjoyed  her  role  of 
high  priestess  of  an  extinct  cult,  d 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


promise  I II  be  your  valentine... 
after  I  finish  my  Saratoga!^ 
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The  best  laid  plans  of  architects  and  designers 

begin  with  RE.  Guerin. 


At  P.E.  Guerin.  we  consider  decorative 
hardware  and  accessories  more  than  ac- 
cessories. We've  always  approached  them 
as  focal  points.  As  the  cntical  highlights 
that  either  make  a  room.  Or  break  it. 

Which  IS  perhaps  the  reason  why  so 
many  discerning  designers  have  been 
coming  to  us— and  only  us— for  well  over  a 
century.  For  faucet  sets,  door  knobs,  pulls, 
finials.  fixtures  and  more.  All.  of  the  most 
exquisite  design  and  exceptional  execu- 
tion. All  reflecting  the  elegance,  taste  and 


meticulous  attention  to  detail  that  have 
made  us  a  tradition  in  many  of  the  world's 
most  prominent  homes. 

We  invite  you  to  browse  through  our 
catalog.  It's  yours  for  just  S5.  Send  pay- 
ment, plus  your  name  and  address  to:  RE. 
Guerin.  23  Jane  St..  N.Y.  N.Y.  10014. 

And  if.  in  the  unlikely  event  you  don't  find 
exactly  what  you  want,  relax.  We'll  search 
among  our  thousands  of  custom  models, 
or  develop  something  totally  unique. .  .just 
for  you. 


RE.  GUERIN,  INC. 

At  home  in  the  finest  homes. . .  for  over  125  years. 
1982  Award  by  Classical  America 
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The  New  World  Collection  of  Fine  Saxonies 


World  Carpets  introduces  an  opulent  collection  of 
new  saxonies,  The  New  World  Collection.  This 
series,  a  tribute  to  the  elegance  and  grace  of  historic 
homes  in  America  is  available  in  a  selection  of  over 
50  masterful  colorations  adapted  from  furnishings 
and  art  found  in  these  homes.  Pictured  is  Marble 
House,  built  for  William  K.  Vanderbilt  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  during  the  so-called  gilded  age  of  society. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  Newport,  R.I. 
summer  "cottages"  and  was  so  named  because  of  the 
many  varieties  of  marble  used  in  its  construction. 
Today  Marble  House  is  owned  by  the  Preservation 
Society  of  Newport  County  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
Enkalon®  Nylon  with  built-in  Scotchgard®'  was  the 
fiber  chosen  for  the  Reception  Red  carpet,  shown  at 
right,  on  the  grand  stairway. 

Available  at  fine  stores  everywhere. 

WM^LD  CARPETS 


One  World  Plaza    • 
1-800-241-4900 


Dalton,  Georgia  30720 
•    Telex:  804-334 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


BALANCHINE 
AND  THE  ART  OF  EATING 

Memories  of  meals  taken  with  the  master  choreographer 
By  Arthur  Gold  and  Robert  Fizdale 


We  once  asked  George  Balanchine 
how  to  make  paskha,  the  Russian  Eas- 
ter dessert.  "No  recipe,"  he  answered, 
"Tradition.  Just  put  in  the  cottage 
cheese,  eggs,  sugar,  vanilla,  and  a  little 
of  this  and  that."  It  sounded,  we  said, 
like  his  recipe  for  making  a  ballet  with 
classical  ingredients,  above  all  the  ad- 
dition of  "this  and  that." 

"Right,"  he  agreed,  "excellent." 
Then  with  typical  Russian  disregard 
for  the  "the's"  and  "a's"  oi  English,  he 
added,  "It's  'this  and  that'  makes 
whole  difference."  Balanchine  often 
compared  the  task  of  the  choreo- 
grapher to  that  of  the  cook.  But  while 
he  could  give  clear,  detailed  recipes  for 
his  favorite  Russian  dishes,  he  was 
stubbornly  silent  about  the  meaning  of 
his  ballets  and  how  he  went  about  mak- 
ing them. 

A  balletomane  once  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain the  final  moment  of  his  Rieti  bal- 
let, 'Night  Shadow.  Those  who  have 
seen  this  gothic  drama  with  its  haunt- 
ed, otherworldlv  somnambulist  and 


Balanchine  with  his  last  wife,  Tanaquil 

LeClercq,  and  Robert  Fizdale 
in  his  apartment  in  New  York  in  1958. 


the  poet  who  dies  for  love  of  her  will  re- 
member the  mysterious  ending.  The 
spellbound  sleepwalker,  a  flickering 
candle  in  her  hand,  carries  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  poet  into  a  castle  tower 
and,  one  imagines,  to  her  sequestered 
room  at  the  top.  Or  so  the  light  seen 
winding  its  way  upward  would  seen^to 
suggest. 

Balanchine  was  not  to  be  pinned 
down  by  the  ballet-lover's  question. 
"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked,  an  an- 
nihilating glint  in  his  eye.  "Very  sim- 
ple. Poet  gets  better.  Marries  som- 
nambulist. They  move  to  Scarsdale, 
nice  house,  five  children.  She  cooks — 
aw-iu\,  heavy  quiches." 

We  first  met  Balanchine  in  1944, 
when  Stravinsky  took  us  to  the  choreo- 
grapher's apartment  to  play  his  newly 
composed  sonata  for  two  pianos.  A 
splendid  musician,  Balanchine  always 


gave  the  impression  that  in  his  hierar- 
chy of  the  arts  music  ranked  above  the 
ballet.  As  very  young  pianists  we  were 
touched  by  the  mterest  he  took  in  our 
playing  that  afternoon  and  at  our  sub- 
sequent concerts.  Very  generously  he 
invited  us  to  come  to  rehearsals  and 
performances  whenever  we  felt  like  it 
and,  needless  to  say,  we  felt  like  it  very 
often. 

Frequently  he  would  ask  us  to  din- 
ner after  the  performance.  But  it  was 
not  until  we  timidly  offered  to  make  a 
dessert  for  him  that  his  attention  took 
on  a  sharper  focus.  "But  this  is  deli- 
cious," he  said.  "What  is  it?"  Pecan 
pie,  as  we  had  hoped,  was  new  to  him, 
and  he  looked  at  us  with  new  respect. 

Henry  James  once  said  that  the  most 
beautiful  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage were  "summer  afternoon." 
George  Balanchine,  had  anyone  asked 
him,  might  well  have  answered, 
"around  the  table."  More  domestic 
than  any  of  his  ballerina  wives,  he 
found  that         (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Baker  Furniture 


Continental  Collection 


In  the  1 8th  and  early  1 9th  cen- 
turies the  Louix  XV,  Louis  XVI, 
Directoire  and  Empire  styles  flowed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  the  Brittany  region  of  France 
to  southern  Italy.  Baker  has  edited 
the  best  from  this  remarkable  era 
to  be  reproduced  with  consummate 
attention  to  the  fine  details  of  au- 
thentic design,  material  and  crafts- 
manship. This  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  dining,  bedroom  and 


occasional  designs  is  available 
through  many  fine  furniture  and 
department  stores.  You  are  invited 
to  see  all  our  Baker  Furniture  col- 
lections in  any  of  our  fourteen 
showrooms  through  your  interior 
designer  or  architect  and  you  may 
send  $5.00  for  our  Continental 
Collection  catalogue  to  Baker 
Furniture,  Dept.  222, 1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
MI  49505. 


A  N't'rrh  AriuriLMn  Philips  Comp-iny 

Distinguished  manufacturer  and  distributor  of 

fine  furniture  with  showroonns  in  Atlanta.  Chicago. 

Cleveland.  Dallas,  High  Point.  Houston.  Los  Angeles. 

Miami.  New  York,  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco.  Troy. 

Washington  D  C   and  London 
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imagine  yourself  in  an  environment  wliere  ev?n  tine  most  minute! 

has  been  incorporated  into  a  grand  d«isign  for  gracious  living. 

An  environment  where  state-of-the-art  technology  meets  old  v/orld 

European  craftsmanship.  Where  there  is  all  the  quality  and  elegance 

you  ever  hoped  for  and  more  design  innovation^  than  you  ever  dreamed  of 

All  coordinated  by  your  Allmiimb  Studio  "a"  dealer ...  a  member  of 

the  most  highly  trained  netvvork  of  kitchen  planners  in  the  country 

But  why  just  imagine  it  when  you  can  actually  live  it. 

you  will  discover  Allmilmo  is  competitively  priced. 

So  the  kitchen  of  your  dreams  is  not  beyond  your  means. 

For  our  complete  color  catalogue  send  $6  to 
Allmiimb  Corporation,  RO.  Box  629,  Fairfield,  N.J.  07006 
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masters  in  the  art  of  fine  living. 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


{Continiu'd  jroui  page  42)  cooking  and  gardening  were  the 
perfect  distractions  Irom  the  running  of  a  ballet  company. 
One  is  reminded  tif  Oscar  Wilde's  saying  that  simple  plea- 
sures are  the  last  refuge  of  complicated  minds.  Certainly 
when  Balanchine  was  not  backstage  supervising  perfor- 
mances of  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  his  favorite  way  to 
spend  the  evening  was  to  cook  a  cozy  dinner  and  serve  it  to  a 
few  friends  around  his  table. 

"(AMiie  over  tonight,"  he  would  say.  "We  play  a  little  pi- 
ano, have  a  little  drink,  maybe  cook  a  little  sornething  to- 
gether, sit  around  the  table,  have  a  nice  dinner."  During  the 
fifties  when  Balanchine  was  married  to  the  enchanting  balle- 
rina Tanaquil  LeClercq  there  were  times  when  we  would 
"cook  a  little  something  together"  almost  every  evening. 

One  night,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  George  said,  "Let's 
open  wonderful,  lovely  restaurant  like  famous,  (an-lahs-tic 
place  in  Saint  Petersburg.  It  was  like  palace.  There  were  lit- 
tle Chinese  boys  with  pigtails  and  silk  trousers,  but  bare- 
foot— running,  running,  running  like  hell.  Silent. 
Fan-tahs-tic  service."  (One  might  say  that  Balanchine  felt 
that  all  waiters  should  obey  Prospero's  injunction  to  Ariel: 
"...  appear,  and  pertly. /No  tongue!  all  eyes!  be  silent.") 

"Then  in  entrance  big  buffet  table  with  hundred  of  hors 
d'oeuvres  and  in  the  center  huge,  huge  bowl  filled  with  best 
beluga  caviar.  We  will  have  same  thing.  First  everybody 
eats  as  much  as  they  want,  then  they  go  to  dining  room 
and  order." 

We  were  carried  away  by  George's  enthusiasm — but  not 
entirely.  "It  sounds  marvelous,"  we  said,  "but  wouldn't  it  be 
terribly  expensive?"  "No!  No!  Not  expensive!  "said  Balan- 
chine trying  to  look  shrewd  and  practical.  "Free!  All  the  cav- 
iar and  hors  d'oeuvres  and  vodka  absolutely  free!  Will  be 
excellent!  Great  success."  Even  we  realized  that  great  suc- 
cess would  mean  bankruptcy  in  no  time,  and  plans  for  the 
restaurant  were  reluctantly  abandoned. 

In  1952,  we  lived  at  Sneden's  Landing  in  a  house  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River.  We  were  about  to  record  Stra- 
vinsky's thorny  Concerto  for  Two  Solo  Pianos  and  his  Eight 
Easy  Pieces  for  Piano  Duet.  Naturally,  we  were  eager  to  play 
them  for  the  composer.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stravinsky  and 
their  friend,  the  conductor  and  writer  Robert  Craft,  were 
then  visiting  New  York,  Balanchine  offered  to  drive  them 
out  to  the  country  to  see  us.  We  suggested  they  arrive  about 
noon  so  that  we  could  have  our  "piano  lesson"  before  lunch. 
George  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  mechanics  of  the  after- 
noon. Always  concerned  about  Stravinsky's  well-being,  he 
wondered  how  we  would  manage  to  cook  and  perform  si- 
multaneously. We  explained  that  the  food  would  be  pre- 
pared in  advance,  popped  into  the  oven  the  moment  they 
drove  up,  and  ready  to  serve  as  soon  as  the  music  was  over. 
He  pronounced  this  an  excellent  plan,  communicated  the 
details  to  Stravinsky,  and  reported  that  the  great  composer 
had  said,  "Very  good  idea."  But  unfortunately  the  plan  mis- 
fired. The  group  was  delayed  leaving  the  city,  lost  en  route, 
and  arrived  an  hour  late. 

As  they  entered  the  house,  Stravinsky  announced,  to  our 
horror,  that  he  was  starving.  Couldn't  we  have  lunch  imme- 
diately and  then  the  music?  With  great  embarrassment  we 
had  to  admit  that  nothing  would  be  ready  for  an  hour  but  if 
they  would  have  a  drink  while  we  played,  we  could  then  go 
straight  into  lunch .  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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may  be  seen 

at  these  fine  stores. 


A!  ABAMA 

I5iiiiini,4luiin  Wholesale  [urnilurc, 

BiriDinghaiii 
John  Curry  Furniture,   Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA 

Leon's  l-uriuture,   Teiiipe 

ARKANSAS 

Hearn's  luniilure,  North  Lillle  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

J.H.  Biggar's,  Pasadena 
J.H.  Biggar's,  Sania  Ana 
H.J.  Garrett  Kurniture,  Cosla  Mesa 
Leather  &  Brass,  Sacramenio 
Majestie  Furniture  Company,  Modesto 
Praetzels  Fine  Furniture,  Pelultim^ 
Salmon's  Home  Furnishings,  Hanford 
The  Leather  Guild,  Los  Angeles 
The  Leather  Guild,  Lagiina  Niqiiel 
Travalini  Furniture,  El  Cerrito 

CANADA 

Hadleighs,  Ottawa,  Ontario 

COLORADO 

Howard  I.orton  Galleries, 

Colorado  Springs 
Howard  Lorton  Galleries,  Denver 
Midwest  Furniture,  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Gorin  Furniture,  Norwich 
Nassau's,  Hartford 
Roberts  Furniture,  Greenwich 
Wayside  of  Milford,  Milford 

DELAWARE 

Roy  Mitchell  &  Sons,  Laurel 

FLORIDA 

Gayl'cr's,  Tallahassee 

Liberty  Furniture,  Jacksonville 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  Furniture  Mart,  Augusta 
Furniture  Craftsmen,  Inc.,  Marietta 
C.S.  Martin  Company,  Atlanta 

ILLINOIS 

Ackemann's  Furniture  Galleries, 
Crystal  Lake 

KENTUCKY 

Ryser's  Furniture,  East  Bernstadl 
Suff's  Furniture,  Georgetown 

LOUISIANA 

Dunn's  Furniture,  Shreveport 
Kornmeycr's,  Baton  Rouge 

MARYLAND 

Gladhill  Furniture,  Middletown 
Mastercraft  Interiors,-  Inc.,  Rockville 
Wayside  Furniture  and  Sleep  Shop, 
Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Furniture,  Haverhill 
Joseph  V.  Ippolito's  Furniture 

Showrooms,  Lawrence 
Murida  DBF  Rotman's,  H'orcester 
Sleep  Sofas  ttc,  Burlington 
C.F.  Tompkins,  Salem 
Westwood  Furniture,  Dedhain 

MICHIGAN 

Bealtie  Interiors,   H'alerjord 
Bells  of  Whitehall,   Whitehall 
Classic  Interiors  By  Colonial  House, 

Livonia 
Doubleday  Brothers,  Benton  Harbor 
Fstes  Furniture  CoBipany,  Lansing 
Klingman's,  Grand  Rapids 
McLaughlin's  American  Traditional, 

Southgate 
Robbins  Furniture  Company,  Owosso 
Schwark  Furniture,  Utica 
Skaff  Furniture  Company,  Flint 
Town  &  Country  Interiors, 

Blooinjield  Hills 
Town  &  Country  Interiors,  Rochester 
Town  &  Country  Interiors,  Dearborn 

MINNESOTA 

llectham  Furniture,  Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Batte  Furniture  Company,  Jackson 


MISSOURI 

Carafiols,  Bridgelon 
Carafiols,  Manchester 
Wheelers,  Springfield 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

C.H.  Avery,  Nashua 
Bridgman's  Furniture,  West  Lebanon 
Curriers  Furniture  Boutique, 
Hampton  Falls 

NEW  JERSEY 

Park  Lane,  Lawrenceville 

NEW  MEXICO 

D.E.  Copperfield's,  Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK 

Nelson  Ellis  Wayside  Furniture 

Company,  Binghamton 
Flanigans  Distributing  Company, 

Rochester 
Mount  Morris  Furniture  Company, 

Mount  Morris 
Penfield  Manufacturing  Company, 

Syracuse 
Scholet  Furniture,  Cobleskill 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Dawl  Furniture,  High  Point 

Haverty's,  Charlotte 

Shipley's,  Asheville 

Sutton  Council  Furniture,  Wilmington 

Whitley  Galleries,  Zebulon 

OHIO 

Brewster  &  Stroud,  Chagrin  Falls 
John  P.  Sedlak  Company,  Cleveland 
Rogers  Furniture,  Muuniee 
Trostels  Furniture  &  Carpet, 
New  Carlisle 

OKLAHOMA 

Beeline  Furniture,  Jenks 
Cousin's  Furniture,  Tulsa 
Landsaw's  Jamestown,  Bethany 
Landsaw's  of  Norman,  Norman 

OREGON 

Leather  Furniture  Company,  Beaverton 
Leather  Furniture  Company,  Portland 
Rubenstein's,  Albany 
Rubenstein's,  Eugene 
Rubenstein's,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Davis  Furniture,  Wellsboro 

Hovis  Interiors,  Meadville 

Long's  Furniture  Inc.,  Roaring  Springs 

McVey's,  Danville 

Arthur  Moser  Associates,  Pittsburg 

Roach  &  Ziegler,  Inc.  Zelienople 

Roland  &  Roland,  Bethlehem 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Hurst-Sexton  Furniture,  Sunipter 
Maynard's  of  Bclton,  Belton 
Prosperity  Furniture,  Prosperity 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE 

Braden's  Wholesale  Furniture,  Rnoxville 
Cresent  Wholesale  Furniture,  Nashville 
Fleming  Furniture,  Jackson 
Fleming  Specialties,  Memphis 
Sprintz  Furniture,  Nashville 

TEXAS 

Brookes-Reynolds,  Dallas 
Cooper  Interiors,  San  Angelo 
Howell's,  McKinney 
Leonard's  Colonial  Shoppe, 

San  Anionio 
Leonard's  Interiors  of  Austin,  Auslin 
Waddell's,  Houston 

VIRGINIA 

"    Stanis  Furniture,  Fairfax 

WASHINGTON 

Burgan's  Furniture,  Spokane 

La  Z  Boy  Showcase  Shoppe,  Tukwila 

The  Crescent,  Spokane 

Westwood  Interiors,  Walla  H'alla 

WISCONSIN 

Ross  of  Lacrosse,  LaCrosse 
E.W.  Rost  &  Son,  Janesville 
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Classic  Leather  ...  a  tradition  of  specialization 
in  quality  leather  upholstered  furniture. 

Over  200  styles  from  which  to  choose,  and  a  selection  of  leather  colors 
that  can  be  correlated  to  individual  tastes  and  interior  requirements.  Each  custom  made  to 
meet  the  highest  standards  of  craftsmanship,  tailoring  and  attention  to  fine  detail.  The  long-lasting 
beauty  and  durability  of  leather  ensures  value  year  after  year.    CLASSIC 

To  receive  a  brochure,  please  send  $1.00  to        LEATHER  Manutacturers 
Dept.   C-03.   Box  2404,   Hickory,   N.C.  28603         ot  Leather  UphoUtered  Furniture 
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'It gives  you  so  many  different  ways  to  cook!' 

''My  husband  loves  grilling  steaks  on  it!'  ^   ; 

"At  dinner  pariies  the  people  actually  come  out  to  the  kitchen  to  watch  mecook" 

"And  it's  so  easy  to  clean.  You  can  drop  most  parts  in  the  dishwasher  " 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Jenn-Air  Grill-Range  is  that  in  addition  to 
being  beautifully  designed  and  thoughtfully  engineered,  it  also  fits  in  perfectly 
with  the  way  people  live  today. 

Our  unique  surface  ventilation  system  lets  you  grill  indoors  without  a  hood. 

Our  convertible  cooktop  lets  you  snap  in  any  accessory  you  choose  to  buy  in 
seconds— grill,  griddle,  shish  kebab,  rotisserie,  french  fryer/cooker  or  wok. 

Our  newly  enlarged  self-cleaning  oven  lets  you  switch  from  radiant  to  much 
faster  convection  cooking  with  a  flip  of  a  switch.    - 

Yet  it's  remarkably  easy  to  cook  with.  And 
easy  to  keep  clean.  No  overhead  hood.  Most       # 
parts  drop  in  the  dishwasher  The  cooktop  wipes 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Jenn-Air  also  gives  you  a  wide  array  of  design 
options  to  fit  just  about  any  kitchen.  Island        a 
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Anywhere  Jenn-Air"  freestanding  models. 

See  your  Jenn-Air  dealer  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. He's  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Or  write  for  our 
fi^ee  brochure  at  Jenn-Air  Corp.,  3035  Shadeland 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46226. 

Find  out  why  we  call  Jenn-Air  The  Grill- 
Range  for  the  80'sr 


Dsan  Jenn-Air. 
The  finest  cooking  system  ever  created. 

£  1983  Jenn-AirCorporation.  Jenn-Air  isa  registered  trademarkofJenn-AirCorporatiun. 
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AT  THE  TABLE 


{Continued  from  page  46)  Stravinsky 
kindly  agreed.  "Naturally,  my  dears," 
he  said,  "I  would  love  to  have  a  marti- 
ni, but  my  doctor  forbade  me  to  drink 
anything  but  red  wine.  I  did  not  know 
if  you  had  any — so  I  brought  you  this." 
With  a  grand  flourish  and  a  brilliant 
smile  he  produced,  as  though  it  were  a 
magnum  of  Dom  Perignon,  a  minia- 
ture Chianti  bottle  just  large  enough  to 
fill  one  small  glass.  When  we  assured 
him  that  there  was  plenty  of  wine,  he 
took  off  his  Borsalino,  carefully  set  it 
on  a  chair — and  prudently  put  the  bot- 
tle in  the  hat,  presumably  to  serve  in 
some  other  preprandial  emergency. 
Then  he  said  he  thought  perhaps  he 
might  have  just  one  martini  after  all. 

Despite  his  doctor's  orders  Stravin- 
sky kept  pace  with  the  others,  downing 
a  series  of  forbidden  martinis  that  was 
prolonged  by  the  extended  music  les- 
son and  the  not-yet-cooked  lunch.  All 
the  while  he  gave  us  profoundly  reveal- 
ing insights  on  how  his  music  should 
be  performed.  Not  surprisingly,  his 
teaching  gained  in  warmth  and  excite- 
ment as  the  cocktail  hour  progressed. 

During  lunch  Stravinsky  lovingly 
teased  his  beautiful  wife  Vera  about 
her  Moscow  accent,  infinitely  less  dis- 
tinguished, he  explained  with  a  wink, 
than  his  and  Balanchine's  pure  Saint 
Petersburg  Russian.  Everyone  became 
quite  jolly,  the  guests  exhilarated  by 
the  wine  and  we  by  the  privilege  of  the 
lesson  we  had  received  and  the  Rus- 
sians' approval  of  the  salmon  coulibiac 
we  had  prepared. 

Over  dessert,  we  played  the  game 
what-would-you-choose-if-you-were- 
on-a-desert-island-and-could-only- 
have-one-thing-to-eat.  George  was  the 
first  to  answer.  With  no  hesitation  he 
called  out,  "Potatoes!  Naturally!  Nice, 
ian-tahs-iic,  hot,  boiled  potatoes — 
crunchy,  crisp,  like  sugar."  After  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  he  added  plaintively, 
amid  the  general  laughter,  "With  pota- 
toes could  I  have  a  little  oil,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  and  a  nice  cold  bottle 
of  Roederer  Cristal  champagne?" 

We  were  reminded  of  Balanchine's 
request  one  night  many  years  later  dur- 
ing a  benefit  performance  for  the 
School  of  American  Ballet.  He  had 
asked  us  to  play  Stravinsky's  Eight  Easy 
Pieces  for  the  first  performance  of  Pe- 
ter Marlins's  ballet  and  we  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  flowers  delivered 
onstage  to  the  three  baby-ballerinas  for 


whom  Martins  had  created  this  charm- 
ing pas  de  trois. 

Backstage  at  the  New  York  State 
Theater  Barbara  Horgan,  Balanchine's 
devoted  assistant,  told  us  that  "Mr.  B" 
was  determined  to  choreograph  the 
bows.  Just  then  "Mr.  B."  appeared. 

"First  bow,  girls  alone,"  he  said, 
"then  you  go  out  and  you  give  them 
flowers. 

"Second  bow,  you  alone,  then  they 
go  out  and  bring  you  surprise. 

"Last  time,  all  go  out,  girls  carrying 
flowers,  you  carrying  surprise,  and  ev- 
erybody bow  together." 

The  surprise  the  young  ballerinas 
presented  each  of  us  with  was  a  bottle 
of  Balanchine's  favorite  desert-island 
champagne.  For  the  gala  occasion  he 
had  the  bottles  decked  out  with  long 
multicolored  streamers,  rather  like  the 
headdresses  of  the  princesses  in  his 
ballet  Firebird. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  meal  we  ever 
had  with  Balanchine  was  during  a  re- 
hearsal break.  "Let's  go  across  the 
street  for  a  quick  bite,"  he  suggested  as 
he  piloted  us  to  a  cheap  diner.  To  our 
astonishment  he  ordered  "some  hard 
brie  and  an  ice-cold  bottle  of  red 
wine." 

'But  George,"  we  protested,  "why 
do  you  ask  for  'hard  brie'  and  'ice-cold' 
red  wine?" 

"Might  as  well.  That's  how  they 
bring  it  anyway,"  he  said  triumphantly, 
looking  as  though  he  had  just  outwit- 
ted a  conspiracy  of  malevolent  waiters. 

Balanchine's  most  elaborate  meal  of 
the  year  was  the  Russian  Easter  mid- 
night supper.  For  days  before  the  great 
feast  his  every  spare  moment  between 
rehearsals  and  performances  was  spent 
dashing  home  to  see  if  the  yeast  dough 
was  rising  for  the  kulich,  and  the 
paskha  properly  draining  in  its  flower- 
pot. Had  the  sturgeon  jelled  in  its  as- 
pic? What  about  the  tearful  grating  of 
the  horseradish?  Had  the  pheasant  ar- 
rived for  the  Salade  Olivier?  (The  first 
time  George  permitted  us  to  make  this 
complicated  salad  we  felt  as  though  we 
had  been  awarded  what  he  liked  to  call 
the  "Russky  Cordon  Bleu-sky.")  It  was 
dazzling  to  see  the  swifmess  and  the 
cool  dispatch  with  which  Balanchine 
completed  the  elaborate  preparations 
before  leaving  for  church. 

During  the  long  Russian  Orthodox 
Easter  service,  the  entire  congregation 
stands  in  the      (Continued  on  page  32) 


You'll  find  Pacific  furniture's  memorable 
series  on  display  at  these  fine  stores: 

ALASKA  J 

Design  Craft  •  Anchorage 

ARIZONA 

Modern  Age  •  Phoenix 

Tulliani  •  Scottsdale 

California  Design  Center  •  Tucson 

CALIFORNIA 

Danica  •  Beverly  Hills 

Frank  Leker  •  Carmel 

California  Design  Center  •  Laguna  Nigm 

Bo  Danica  •  La  Jolla 

Danica  •  Long  Beach 

Lloyds  of  Long  Beach  •  Long  Beach 

Mel  Brown  •  Los  Angeles 

IDEA  '  Los  Gatos 

Vogue  •  Mountainview 

Rouse-Jackson  » Richmond     ' 

Rubensteins  •  Sacramento 

V.J.  Lloyd  •  Son  Diego 

Apartment  Store  •  San  Francisco 

Bo  Danica  •  San  MarCos 

Danica  •  San  Pedro  \ 

Another  Design  Connection  'Westmmstei 

COLORADO 

Howard  Lorton  Galleries  •  Denver 

Michael  Ashley  •  Denver 

FLORIDA  ' 

Stevenson  Design  •  Boca  Raton 
Worrells  •  No.  Palm  Beach 
Worrells  •  Palm  Beach 
Hartman-Leighton  •  Stuart 

ILLINOIS 

Design  Studio  •  Morton  Grove 

KANSAS 
Horton's  'Wichita 

LOUISIANA 

Hurwitz-Mintz/ UNITS  •  New  Orleans 

MICHIGAN 
Gormans  •  Southfield 

NEVADA 

Danica  •  Las  \^gas 

NEW  JERSEY 

GMI  •  East  Brunswick 

Herman  Spiegel  •  Lawrenceville 

Greenbaum  Bros.  •  Paterson 

NEW  YORK 

Design  Furniture  Warehouse  •  N.Y.C 

OHIO 

A.B.  Closson  •  Cincinnati 
Nicholsons  •  Cincinnati 
Ecker-Shane  •  Cleveland 
Darron's  •  Columbus 

OREGON 
Lloyds  •  Portland 

TEXAS 

Shop  Skandinavia  •  Austin 

Suniland  •  Houston 

Diane  Flack  Interiors  •  San  Antonio 

WASHINGTON 

Masins  •  6e//evue 

Interiors  International  •  Seattle 

Masins  •  Seattle 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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THE  SERIES  1100. 

An  Grchttectural  triumph.  Designed  by  John  Caldwell. 


the  pacific  collection  is  available  to    ,^^^^^       the  trade  only  at  the 
following  showrooms:   CHICAGO    ^^^^  •  Merchandise  Mart, 

Space  995,  DALLAS  'World  Trade  Center,  Space  9009,  LOS  ANGELES  •  Pacific 
Design  Center  Space  719.  SAN  FRANCISCO -The  Gallena,  Spoce  449,  SEATTLE' 
Destgn  Center  Northwest,  Spoce  22Z  WASHINGTON.  DC  •  Design  Cerfer  Spoce  602; 
FACTORY'  Pacific  Furniture  Mfg  Co,  PO  Drawer  '?  DuPbllt TEFLON' 
Compton.  CaHfomia  90220  •  f  213;  774-8300  soil  &  stain  repelier 
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Sabatier® 
Chef's  Knife 


Eight  hundred  years  of 
French  craftsmanship... 

')         Here's  the 
I  Sobotier 6"  Chef's 
'  Knife,  master- 
fully crafted  of 
high-carbon 
stainless-steel  in 
La  Monnerie, 
France. 

The  perfect 
cutting  blade  has 
undergone  over 
150  hand  grind- 
ing and  polishing 
operations.  Knife 
also  features 
durable  handle, 
triple  brass  rivets, 
full  tang  and  drop 
forged  steel  con- 
struction for  a  pro- 
fessional chef's 
knife  without  peer. 

Start  your  Sabatier 

collection  now  with 

this  1/2  price  offer! 


I  /  ^^ 

\/  LA  TABLE  FRANCAISE 

P.O.  Box  9368 

Downers  Grove,  IL  6051 5 

n  Send  me  Chefs  Knife  at  1  /  2 
price.  Enclosed  is  SIO.OO  plus 
$1  75  for  handling  and  postage. 

n  Send  me  Retail  Brochure  and 
prices 
My  Retail  Tax  No.  is 


n  Send  me  Consumer  Brochure 
and  prices 

Name 


Street. 

Citv_ 


State. 


-Zip. 


Please  allow  3-6  v/eeks  for  delivery. 
Offer  expires  June  1 1984 


AT  THE  TABLE 
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(Conttriued  from  page  50)  darkened 
cathedral,  each  person  holding  a  burn- 
ing candle.  At  midnight  the  chande- 
liers erupt  in  a  blaze  of  light,  the  choir 
explodes  in  a  paean  of  joy,  and  cries  of 
''Chn'stos  Voskres!  Christ  is  Risen!" 
are  heard.  The  celebrants  then  walk 
around  the  church  three  times  ex- 
changing the  traditional  three  kisses 
with  friends  and  strangers  alike  before 
they  return  to  their  homes  for  the  ban- 
quet that  marks  the  end  of  Lent. 

One  Easter,  one  of  the  strangers 
somehow  made  it  known  to  George 
that  he  had  no  place  to  go  after  the  ser- 
vice. With  true  Russian  hospitality,  Ba- 
lanchine  mvited  him  to  come  along  to 
his  party  where  the  unknown  guest 
soon  proved  to  have  an  impressive  ca- 
pacity for  celebration.  Fragrant  hya- 
cinths, bottles  of  iced  vodka,  and 
bowls  of  caviar  stood  at  each  end  of  the 
buffet.  We  all  returned  to  the  candlelit 
table  time  after  time  but  no  one  more 
assiduously  than  Mr.  X.  After  a  while  it 
became  quite  clear  that  he  had  had  too 
much  to  drink.  When  he  poured  him- 
self what  must  have  been  his  tenth  vod- 
ka, Balanchine  tactfully  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  had  had  enough.  To  which 
Mr.  X  cheerfully  replied,  "Well,  how 
about  a  beer?"  In  desperation,  George 
said  there  was  no  beer.  Mr.  X  seemed 
astonished.  "Whaddaya  mean,  no 
beer?"  he  said.  "You're  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine,  aren't  you?" 

Enthralled  though  he  was  by  this 
particular  case  of  mistaken  identity, 
Balanchine  said,  "My  friend,  you've 
had  a  lot  to  eat  ana  a  lot  to  drink.  In  fact 
you've  had  a  wonderful  time.  Now 
you're  happy,  maybe  you  should  go 
home."  He  spoke  with  such  gentle  au- 
thority that  Mr.  X  took  no  offense.  "I 
guess  you're  right,"  he  mumbled.  And 
bestowing  a  few  nontraditional  Easter 
kisses — and  a  few  well-placed  pinch- 
es— on  several  of  the  beautiful  women 
present,  he  calmly,  if  unsteadily,  ^de- 
parted. 

In  1977  Balanchine  bought  a  small 
house  that  we  called  his  Russian  dacha. 
It  was  a  short  walk  from  where  we  live 
on  eastern  Long  Island.  The  exchange 
of  dinners  followed  by  music  was  hap- 
pily resumed.  To  watch  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  twentieth  century 
scraping  carrots  and  peeling  potatoes 
with  the  same  intense  concentration  he 
brought  to  his  choreography  was  a  very 
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moving  experience.  We  were  given  a 
key  to  the  house  so  that  we  could  use 
his  piano  when  we  wanted  to  rehearse 
separately. 

At  the  end  of  his  country  weekends 
Balanchine  would  tidy  up  his  house, 
wash  the  dishes  and  leave  them  in  a 
rack  to  dry  so  that  everything  would  be 
shipshape  for  his  next  visit.  Then  he 
would  sit  at  his  round  dining  table  and 
lay  out  a  game  of  solitaire  to  pass  the 
time  until  the  friends  who  drove  him  to 
th^city  came  to  pick  him  up. 

When  George  first  began  to  work  on 
his  ballet  Robert  Schumann's  "Davids- 
hiindlertanze"  we  listened  together  to 
all  the  available  recordings  of  Schu- 
mann's romantic  masterpiece. 

"Which  do  you  like  best?"  George 
asked.  We  said  that,  except  for  the  first 
in  the  set  of  pieces,  which  seemed  un- 
accountably slow,  we  preferred  the 
Gieseking  recording. 

"I  think  so  too!  First  piece  not  the 
right  tempo,"  George  said.  "All  the 
others  beautiful." 

Whenever  we  dropped  in  to  visit 
George  we  would  peer  through  the 
glass  panel  of  his  front  door.  Often  we 
could  see  him  playing  Schumann  on 
his  white  "cottage"  piano.  In  that  case 
we  would  simply  go  away.  But  if  he  was 
not  visible  we  would  ring  the  bell  and 
George  would  play  a  little  game.  He 
would  appear  and  without  glancing  at 
the  door — as  though  he  had  not  heard 
the  bell — he  would  seat  himself  at  the 
piano  and  begin  the  Davidsbundler- 
tdnze  at  the  "right  tempo." 

After  a  minute  or  two  we  would  ring 
again.  He  would  look  up,  feigning 
great  surprise,  and  open  the  door  with 
his  usual  courtly  bow.  How  much  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  was 
in  that  bow!  Then  he  would  say, 
"Come  in,  come  in.  We'U  have  some 
tea." 

The  last  time  we  used  our  key  to 
George's  house  he  was  in  the  hospital 
and  unbeknownst  to  us  would  never 
see  his  beloved  dacha  again.  We  let 
ourselves  in.  No  need  to  ring  the  bell  or 
wait  for  his  playful  game  of  surprised- 
at-the-piano.  The  sun  shone  on  the  cof- 
fee cups,  long  since  dry  in  the  dishrack. 
The  kitchen  clock  ticked  loudly  in  the 
bright  silence.  The  piano  stood  mute 
against  the  wall.  And  on  the  table  lay  an 
unfinished  game  of  solitaire,  set  out 
just  as  he  had  left  it.  n 
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Like  fine  French  ^\ine . . . 

A  Roche-Bobois  leather  sofa  gets  better  with  age 


offering  both  immediate  enjovment  and  long-term  pleasure. 

"Felin."  Beaut\-  that  is  skin  deep .  .  .  absolutely  perfect  skins  enhanced  with  a  clear  aniline  finish.  The  result: 
the  incomparable  feel  of  glove  leather.  For  our  complete  catalog,  please  send  a  56  check  or  monev  order  to: 
Roche-Bobois  (Dept.  F-5)  200  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York,  X.Y.  10016 


BOBOIS 


Probably  the  most  exclusive  collection  in  leather. 


. Storelocations  throughout  the  US-  andCcr::!- 

-New  \oTk  •  .Atlanta  •  Beverly  Hills  •  Birmingham.  .\Iich.  •  Boston  •  Calgan-  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Denver  •  Hou?:^ :  ■ 
Philadelphia  •  Phoenix  •  Quebec  •  Roslvn  Heights  •  San  Francisco  •  Scarsdale  •  Scottsdale  •  Seattle  •  Toronto  •  X  a.nct 
Paris  •  London  •  Brussels  •  Geneva  


■  .Miami  •  .Minneapolis  •  Montreal  •  Palm  Beach  •  Pararru-  • 
?C  •  Washington  DC  •  Westport  •  Winnetka  •  Wmnipeg 


ANTIQUES 
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OPENING  NIGHT 

Once  again  the  great  quality  controversy  springs  to  life, 
but  the  New  York  Winter  Antiques  Show  is  still  the  place  to  be 

By  Nancy  Richardson 


The  Winter  Antiques  Show  has  been 
going  for  thirty  years.  But  in  the  last 
five  years  it  has  established  a  position 
that's  unique  both  in  the  antiques 
world  and  on  New  York's  social  calen- 
dar. For  the  ten  days  of  its  duration — 
this  year  January  20-29 — collectors, 
decorators,  and  dealers  come  from 
across  the  country  as  well  as  from  the 
Far  East  and  Europe  to  buy,  take  the 
temperature  of  the  market,  and  be 
seen.  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  sched- 
ule big  Americana  sales  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  a  week  or  two  there's  not 
a  bargain  even  in  lesser  auction  sales 
because  so  many  people  are  in  town 
and  buying.  This  ripple  effect  is  in  fact 
the  Winter  Antiques  Show's  finest 
achievement.  Its  role  as  a  forum  far  ex- 


ceeds its  reputation  as  a  source  for  the 
finest  goods. 

That  the  Antiques  Show  easily  main- 
tains a  level  of  pleasant  decorative  fur- 
niture  but  rarely  produces  ext4;a- 
ordinary  or  world-class  antiques  is  a 
built-in  condition.  The  show  exists  to 
make  money  for  the  East  Side  House 
Settlement.  This  is  done  by  selling 
quantities  of  six-dollar  admission  tick- 
ets. Dealers  tend  to  bring  what  will  sell 
to  these  ticket  buyers  and  what  they 
have  brought  in  recent  years  is  high- 

Above:  An  engraving  of  serpents 

from  the  collection  of  Albertus 

Seba,  a  German  apothecary  who  lived 

in  Amsterdam  in  the  eighteenth  century 

and  loved  curiosities.  From 

Stephanie  Hoppen,  London. 


quality  furnishing  furniture.  The  deal- 
ers who  come  to  the  Winter  Antiques 
Show  make  money,  the  settlement 
house  raises  its  annual  budget,  and  the 
opening  night  party  is  as  prestigious  an 
event  as  anything  put  on  by  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  or  The  New 
York  Public  Library. 

So  why  are  people  complaining?  Be- 
cause the  Winter  Antiques  Show  could 
so  easily  be  a  critical  success  as  well.  As 
general  taste  has  swung  back  from 
clean  modernist  interiors  to  a  reinvent- 
ed, re-edited  traditionalism,  the  mar- 
ket for  antiques  has  grown  in  numbers 
and  seriousness  well  beyond  the  local 
core  of  decorators  and  collectors  who 
always  supported  the  show  long  before 
it  became  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  distinctly  enduring  style  of  the  Shernll  Collection.  An  extensive  selection 
^f  fabrics  and  furniture  styles  creates  the  look  of  elegance.  For  catalog,  send  53.00  to 
Dept.  5-3,  5herrill  Furniture  Company,  Inc.,  Box  189,  Hickory,  NC  28603. 
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{Coiitinucd  from  page  54)  fashionable. 
The  same  small  group  ot  serious  collec- 
tors that  show  up  at  the  Paris  Biennale 
and  London's  Grosvenor  and  Burling- 
ton House  fairs  also  completes  the  cir- 
cuit in  New  York,  "works"  the  room 
greeting  dealers  and  friends  but  buys 
only  from  one  or  two  dealers. 

Is  the  problem  that  some  of  New 
York's  most  serious  dealers — Harold 
Sack  of  Israel  Sack,  the  Munveses  of 
James  Robinson — feel  they  can't  par- 
ticipate? Mario  Buatta,  the  Winter  An- 
tiques Show's  greatest  promoter  and 
its  chairman  for  the  last  eight  years, 
sees  a  need  to  attract  more  serious  deal- 
ers and  collectors.  "The  English  and 
the  French  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  for  several  hundred  years. 
But  America  is  a  young  country,  we 
haven't  been  at  it  as  long,"  Mario  ex- 
plains. "The  Paris  Biennale  is  a  French 
show.  The  Grosvenor/Burlington 
House  fairs  are  fundamentally  English, 
but  in  New  York  we  can't  follow  suit 
and  do  an  American  show — people 
want  a  much  wider  variety.  They  want 
to  see  everything,  in  fact,  and  our  big- 
gest job  is  to  attract  the  best  dealers 
and  encourage  them  to  show  the  most 
extraordinary  things  they've  found  all 
year." 

There  are  many  American  dealers 
who  go  regularly  to  the  European  an- 
tiques shows  and  know  that  well- 
mounted,  well-supported  fairs  infuse 
the  market  with  the  same  urgency  and 
glamour  found  at  big-name  auctions.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  the  dealers  them- 
selves as  well  as  a  small  number  of  col- 
lectors and  museums  who  do  the  most 
buying  at  the  European  fairs.  And  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  things  cer- 
tain American  collectors  have  been 
buying  in  Europe,  it  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er or  not  the  American  market  in  gen- 
eral is  ready  for  a  top-quality  show. 
Mario  Buatta  argues  that  such  a  show 
would  be  merely  an  exhibition.  Yet  a 
number  of  dealers  such  as  Edward 
Munves  of  James  Robinson  have  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  a  fair  held  in  a 
hotel  or  a  museum  where  the  security 
would  be  tight  and  the  setting  more 
luxurious  than  an  armory.  Though  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  host  to  the 


Above:  Settee  from  suite  of  Alma- 

Tadema  furniture  at  Garrick  Stephenson, 

New  York,  in  late  January.  Below: 

Globe,  c.  1815,  Vernay  &  Jussel,  New  York. 


Burlington  House  Fair,  American  mu- 
seums shy  away  from  projects  they 
consider  commercial,  and  the  cost  of 
doing  a  hotel  show  here  would  be  far 
greater  than  it  is  in  England. 

For  the  most  part  the  criticisms  of 
the  Winter  Antiques  Show  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  knowledgeable  inter- 
national group.  That  the  Armory  show 
is  such  a  general  success  is  enough  for 
the,,  twenty-odd  other  antique  fairs 
around  the  country  that  are  modeled 
after  the  New  York  original.  They  are 
not  only  modeled  after  it  but  are  also 
managed  by  Russell  Carrell,  who  has 
supervised  the  dealer  arrangements  for 
the  Winter  Antiques  Show  for  thirty 
years.  This  year  in  particular  Russell 
Carrell's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  two- 
year-old  San  Francisco  Antiques  Show 
have  been  so  successful  that  many  deal- 
ers who  would  normally  only  go  to  the 
New  York  show  are  also  going  to  San 
Francisco  every  November.  It  is  no 
fluke  that  this  new  show  has  been  such 
a  success.  It  is  held  in  Pier  Three  of 
Fort  Mason  Center.  This  is  not  a  pier 
such  as  we  know  piers  on  the  East 
Coast.  Pier  Three  might  even  be  called 
a  pretty  pier  because  of  the  view  of  the 
bay  and  the  Golden  Gate.  As  a  space  it 
seems  more  like  a  large  greenhouse 
than,  say,  an  industrial  storage  facility. 

Since  San  Francisco  is  a  conservative 
city,  it  somehow  follows  that  the 
launching  of  a  big  league  antiques 
show  must  occur  with  the  right  social 
backing.  No  less  a  figure  than  Mrs. 
Robert  Magowan  convinced  a  number 
of  well-known  New  York  and  London 
dealers  to  come — even  in  the  first  year. 
Garrick  Stephenson  has  done  the  show 
both  years — not  only  because  you 
can't  say  no  to  Mrs.  Magowan  but  be- 
cause the  setting  for  the  fair  is  so  pleas- 
ant and  many  of  his  clients  live  in 
California.  Armin  Allen,  the  New  York 
porcelain  dealer,  came,  so  did  William 
Beadleston,  the  New  York  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  paintings  deal- 
er. Cora  Ginsberg  offered  museum 
quality  textiles.  George  Randall  came 
from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  with  inter- 
esting Anglo-Indian  tables.  Robert 
Kinnaman  of  Houston  displayed  a 
$75 ,000  Early   (Continued  on  page  58) 
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laiigurating  a  new  sculpture  collection 
)\  one  of  America's  most  gifted  artists 


o 


^\  by  Trina  Hyman 


All  original  porcelain  sculpture 
1  the  attractive  form  of  a  collector  bell. 

Hand-painted.  Intricately  detailed. 
Hand-decorated  with  24  karat  gold. 

$60 


iis,  quite  simply,  superb.  A  new  sculpture  in  pcn- 

(lain  that  combines  the  loveliness  of  a  costume  fig- 

1  ine  with  the  lilting  grace  of  a  bell  —  a  creation  that 

.1  triumph  of  two  great  traditions. 

Ci  afted  in  hand-painted  porcelain,  this  is  a  work  to 

1'  cherished.  Because  costume  figurines  are  among 

I  J.i\'s  most  sought-after  porcelains,  while  ct:)llectors 

I  \  e  treasured  fine  porcelain  bells  for  centuries.  And 

Mnderella"  encompasses  all  the  elegance  and  ap- 

]al  of  both  great  collecting  traditions. 

.\nd  yet  it  is  quite  affordable.  Just  $60  payable  in 

live  convenient  installments  of  $20  each. 

Trina  Hyman,  the  artist  who  created  this  captivating 

ulpture  of  Cinderella,  has  won  the  coveted  Horn 

H  )k  Award  for  her  works,  which  are  so  highly  re- 

,  rded  that  they  have  been  exhibited  at  The  Met- 

politan  Mu.seum  of  Art  as  well  as  other  prestigious 

useums  and  galleries  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  fascinating  sculpture,  Trina  Hyman  captures 

le  full  beauty  of  her  subject.  The  elegant  ball  gown, 

h  with  lavishly  detailed  embroidery  . . .  the  gleam- 

t^  chestnut  hair  adorned  with  tiny  flowers  . . .  and  the 

■11,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  figure,  is  hand- 

iibellished  with  a  band  of  pure  24  karat  gold. 

To  ensure  that  every  nuance  of  Trina  Hyman's  art  is 

ithfully  captured,  each  sculptured  bell  will  be  indi- 

Jually  crafted  by  the  skilled  artisans  of  Franklin 

ucelain,  then  carefully  hand-painted  to  capture 

nderella's  delicate  skin  tones  . . .  the  shining  high- 

;hts  of  her  hair  . . .  the  soft  hues  of  her  gown. 

c'lnderella  inaugurates  a  suite  of  imported  sculp- 

red  bells  b\-  Trina  Hyman.  A  collection  that  com- 

nes  the  delicacy  of  crinoline  figurines  with  the 

)peal  of  fine  porcelain  bells.   That  captures  the 

larm  of  two  cherished  traditions,  and  in  doing  so 

ihances  each.  And  as  the  owner  of  Cinderella,  you 

ill  have  the  opportunity  —  but  not  the  obligation  — 

acquire  subsequent  .sculptures  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

To  acquire  Cinderella,  no  payment  is  required  at 

is  time.  However,  the  enclo.sed  application  should 

t  returned  to  Franklin  Porcelain,  Franklin  Center, 

mnsylvania  19091  no  later  than  February  29,  1984. 


FRANKLIN    PORCELAIN 


A      FRANKLIN     MINT     COMPANY 


RESERVATION   APPLICATION 

Available  only  by  direct  application 
from  Franklin  Porcelain. 

Please  mail  by  February  29,  1984. 
Limit:  One  per  collector. 

Franklin  Porcelain 

Franklin  Center,  Penn.syivania  19091 

Plea.se  accept  my  reservation  for  "Cinderella"  by  Trina  Hyman.  This  original 

.sculptured  bell  will  be  crafted  for  me  in  fine,  hand-painted  porcelain. 

I  need  send  no  money  at  this  time.  I  will  be  hilled  in  three  equal  monthly 
in.stallments  of  $20.*  each,  with  the  first  payment  due  before  the  work  is  .sent 
t"  rne- 

'Plus  my  \!ti!i'  suit's  /(iv  anti 
a  totctl  of  /{  for  shippmn  and  hiDnilnifi 

Signature 


PLICATIONS    ARE    SU 


JECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 


Mr/Mrs./Miss_ 


PLEASE     PRINT    CLEARLY 


Address- 


City_ 


-  State - 


.Zip 


There's  a  lot 

worth  saving 

in  this  country. 

Today  more  Americans 
who  value  the  best  of  yester- 
day are  working  to  extend  the 
Hfe  of  a  special  legacy. 

Saving  and  using  old 
buildings,  warehouses,  depots, 
ships,  urban  waterfront  areas, 
and  even  neighborhoods 
makes  good  sense.  Preserva- 
tion saves  valuable  energy 
and  materials.  We  can  also 
appreciate  the  artistry  of  these 
quality  structures. 

The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  is  help- 
ing to  keep  our  architectural 
heritage  alive  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

Help  preserve  what's 
worth  saving  in  your  com- 
munitv.  Contact  the  National 
Trust,>.0.  Box  2800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation 

Preservation  buiids  the  nation 
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(Continued  from  page  56)  American 
fireboard  to  an  audience  with  an 
emerging  familiarity  with  high-quality 
American  folk  art. 

Her\'e  Aaron,  who  alorig  with  Gar- 
rick  Stephenson  formed  the  leadership 
of  the  New  York  contingent,  was  full 
of  admiration  for  the  local  dealers.  Op- 
posite his  stand  was  Mr.  Cook  of  Kuro- 
matsu  with  a  handsome  set  of  kaidan — 
steps  with  storage  underneath.  Down 
the  way  was  Therien,  whose  Bob  Gar- 
cia worked  for  McMillen  for  several 
years,  which  showed  good-quality 
Continental  furniture.  Two  other  San 
Francisco  dealers,  Ed  Hardy  and  Gay- 
lord  Dillingham,  offered  a  rich  variety 


This  year  s  show 

will  offer  a  rich  range  of 

furniture  as  well  as 

rugs,  paintings, 

and  decorative  objects 


of  furniture.  Dillingham,  one  of  the 
few  old-guard  San  Franciscans  to  be  a 
dealer,  sold  several  big  English  pieces 
in  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  show, 
which  lasted  for  four  days.  Quite  oppo- 
site to  the  frantic  buying  that  tradition- 
ally goes  on  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
Winter  Antiques  Show,  in  San  Francis- 
co opening  night  was  a  social  event — 
the  buying  went  on  later,  a  luxury  that 
will  evaporate  with  more  competition 
for  the  best  goods. 

For  opening  night  at  the  Winter  An- 
tiques Show  in  New  York,  the  tradi- 
tion has  been  to  ask  a  fashion  designer 
who  was  also  a  collector  to  give  the  Ar- 
mory reception  rooms  a  new  look.  This 
year  Bill  Blass,  who  is  among  other 
things  a  collector  of  botanical  prints, 
wiU  make  things  attractive  for  the  pre- 
view party.  EugeneJ.  Kupjeck's  minia- 
ture rooms  from  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  will  provide  a  handsome  dec- 
orative-arts display  at  the  heart  of  the 
show. 

This  year's  Winter  Antiques  Show 
will  offer  collectors  a  rich  range  of  fur- 
niture as  well  as  rugs,  porcelain,  paint- 
ings, and  decorative  objects.  Dealer 
Gene  Tyson  wiU  be  exhibiting  this  year 


for  the  first  time.  George  SchoeUkopi 
of  New  York  and  Robert  Kinnaman 
and  Brian  Ramaekers  will  lead  the  folk 
art  dealers.  Stephanie  Hoppen,  a  Lon- 
don dealer  in  curious  maps  and  natural 
history  drawings,  will  continue  to  de- 
velop her  decorative,  unacademic  ap- 
proach to  watercolors,  engravings,  and 
illustrated  books.  Watch  for  Anthony 
Stuempfig,  a  dealer  in  museum-quality 
American  nineteenth-century  furnl 
ture  who  amazed  everyone  last  year 
with  a  pair  of  white  and  gold  American 
Empire  chairs  from  Baltimore  fo 
$50,000.  Herve  Aaron  will  continue  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  nineteenth-cen- 
tury furniture  with  a  hybrid  influence. 
"I  like  the  furniture  that's  hard  to  iden- 
tify— Anglo-Indian,  German-Gothic, 
Swedish-Russian  pieces.  What  is  ap- 
pealing is  the  bizarre  mixture  of 
French  or  English  classical  styles 
blended  with  a  local  flavoring,"  he 
says.  Matthew  Schutz,  a  private  dealer 
with  a  strong  word-of-mouth  reputa- 
tion, is  one  of  the  few  private  dealers  to 
take  a  booth  at  the  Winter  Antiques| 
Show.  Look  for  a  pair  of  Louis  Cressori 
palace  chairs  in  carved  natural  wood 
and  an  early-nineteenth-century  Rus- 
sian ivory  table.  Representing  the 
downtown  dealers  with  shops  around 
Broadway  and  11th  and  12th  streetsj 
will  be  Hyde  Park  Antiques — a  regulan 
at  the  Antiques  Show  and  a  long-time 
favorite  with  decorators.  Garrick 
Stephenson  will  be  at  the  show  as  usual 
but  this  year  wiU  also  mount  a  simulta- 
neous exhibition  in  his  shop — a  suite 
of  Alma-Tadema  furniture  arranged 
by  Chessie  Rayner  and  Mica  Ertegun 
of  Mac  II.  This  furniture  was  made  in 
1901  for  the  music  room  of  the  then 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
Henry  Gurdon  Marquand.  One  step 
removed  from  Garrick  Stephenson, 
who  uses  his  booth  at  the  Antiques  Fair' 
as  a  lure  back  to  his  shop,  are  Bernard 
and  S.  Dean  Levy,  who  aren't  actually 
exhibiting  at  the  Winter  Antiques 
Show  but  recognize  the  activity  it  gen- 
erates. This  year  the  Levys  have  put  to- 
gether an  exhibition  of  the  finest  chairs 
made  by  New  York  cabinetmakers 
from  1690-1830.  Some  are  on  loan, 
some  for  sale,  January  20-February  18, 
The  Levys,  like  the  30,000  visitors  to 
the  Antiques  Show,  know  that  the  Ar- 
mory is  the  vital  hub  of  a  wheel  of  inter- 
est in  the  decorative  arts  that  roUs  over 
New  York  for  ten  glorious  days.  □ 
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The  Winterthur  Museum,  located  in 

Wilmington.  Delaware,  is  a  national  treasure  of 

196  rooms  that  contain  the  finest  examples  of  furnishings 

and  decorative  objects  produced  in  .\menca  from  1640  to 

1840.  The  Kmdel  Company  has  reproduced  a  collection  of 

24  beautiful  and  complicated  items  that  are  a  crowning 

achie\ement  in  precision  and  discipline. 


\iartha  Washington  Lolling 

Chmr.  Massachi^eUs.  area 
1 795.  This  Federal-style 
reproduction  !s  crafted 

in  solid  mahogany  uith 
boxiiv>od  srnng  inlays. 
The  on^nal  may  be  iieu-ed 
in  the  Billiard  Room. 


Connecticxit  Chest  of  Drawers. 
Connecticut,  area  1760. 
This  chest  of  drau-ers,  handcrafted  \n 

cherry,  features  strong  vertical  elements — 
pilasters  and  blocking — uith 

equally  strong  horizontal 
elements — dentihng,  shells, 
arid  fillet  moldings.  The 

brasses  duplicate  the 
originals.  The  original  may 
be  seen  in  the  Essex  Room. 


Connecticut  Canopy  Bed. 
Connecticut,  area  1770. 
This  Chippendale-style 
bed,  reproduced  in  cherry 
and  accented  by  solid  brass 
bolt  covers,  is  often  called 
a  'tester  bedstead. ' 
The  onginoi  may  be  seen 
in  the  Essex  Room. 


n'.enhur  reoroduction  tabnrs  bv  Sironeim  4c  Romann.  )nc 


KIXDEL    FURNITURE    COMPANY 

Please  send  ;hree  dollars  tor  ar.  album  illus:ra'j:ig  Kmde)  s 


.^Y  19S4 


PO     Box  2047.  Grand  Rapids.  MI  49501 

\  ..-•,er"„-. -:  ar.c  \Slh  Cen!ur\  E.iglis.'".    Arr.e.-icar.  Collections 
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A  George  II  period 

silver  coffee  pot. 

London  I  737  by  Francis  Spilsbury 

Arms  of  Thomas.  Height:  8'/j" 


'jbealcrs 
(yissodalioti 
otAmmxi, 
'^  cJnc. 


G.RANDALL 

229  North  Royal  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

(703)  549-4432 


A  fme  William  &  Mary 

walnut  and  marquetry  chest  of  drawers 

retaining  its  original  locks,  handles  and  escutcheons. 

Superlative  color,  patination  and  original  condition. 

English  circa  1680  Height:  36'/.."  Width:  37"  Depth: 

Brochure  available 


cAjQAe/wera  &  (jf/welcjnc. 

32  East  57th  Street     New  York,  NY.  10022     (212)  753-43( 


Ormolu  clock 

Transition  period 

Works  by  "Brisset  A  Paris"  French,  circa  1  765 

Height:  1  5  W 


A 


59  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  355-7620 


A  superb 
18th  century 

English 

burl  walnut 

tall  case  clock 

having  the  unusual  feature 

of  chiming  eight  melodies, 

Circa  1730. 

Maker:  Thomas  Pott 

St.  James  Street,  London. 


PRICE  GLO\£R  INC. 

825  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  (772-1740) 


■^ 


One  of  a  pair 

of  Anglo/Indian  brass 

wall  sconces 

with  original  handblown  shades, 

mounted  on  antique  "shell" 

back  plates. 


f!.TI     IJlT 
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Association  Secretary 
15  East  57th  Street 
New  York  10022 


^-^o'lA^^^^^i^^ 
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15  East  57th  Street     New  York,  N.Y.  10022      (212)  759-371 


A  19th  century  Bessarabian  carpet  (10.2  x  8.1) 

enhanced  by  a  profusion  of  cabbage  roses, 

enclosed  in  a  neo-classical  frame. 

Yellows,  rose,  green,  gold 

and  light  blue  dominate. 


Warrick  c.  Stephenson 

•    ,-lh  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022     (212)  753-2570 
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Louis  XIV  mirror: 

ebonv  and  ebonized  wood  inlaid  with  ivor\'. 

Height:  43''j",  Width:  38'/:" 


^rm 


CySalionai 

CyissodaTmi 
ot^mericq, 
cJnc. 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC 


32  Eist  6-th  Street.  New  York.  NY  10021  (212)  988-5248 

9002  .Melrose  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  90069  (213)  2-3-303" 

32  Avenue  Raymond  Poincare  "SI  16  Paris  -2-l~9 


.\  pair  of  English  Regencv  mahogany  setees 
car\ed  with  lotus  leaves  on  sabre  legs  and  paw  teet. 

Height:  45'  Width:  34':"  Depth:  24" 


KNTHONY  •  a  •  P  •  STUEMPFIG 

2213  Saint  James  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
Tel:  (215)561-7191 


mportant  and  Unique  American  made  and  decorated 

Chinoiserie  console,  Newburyport,  Mass., 
lirca.  1825.  Height:  36'/;"  width:  36'/:"  depth:  MVi" 


r 


A  select    Association 

ot  the  most 

eminent  dealers 

in  their  field. 

Informative 

membership  booklet 

upon  request. 


49  E,  5^rd  St.  2nd  FL.  New  York.  N  Y    10022 
-212)   PL  8-1400 


Tekke  Turkoman 

4'x6' 

Rich,  deep  red  field  with 

navy,  bone  and  pumpkm 

setting  off  the  guls. 


¥P 


t^  '  ^,-' 


RALPH  M.GHAIT 


Gallenes 


12  Ea'-t  56th  Street      Neu  York.  N  Y   10022      '212    "58-093: 


A  rare  unglazed 

red  pottery  horse 

and  rider  with  falcon. 

Of  the  Tang  Dynasty, 

618-907  A.  D. 

Height:  14 'A" 


ALAVIEILLERUSSIE 

781  Fitth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  1fK322    i212i  752-172; 


n^m 
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A  pair  of  diamond  flower  pins. 
French,  late  19th  centurv.  Length:  }Va" 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 
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DEPRESSION  MODERN 

Michael  Smith  Is  streamUned  obsession 
Bv  Brooke  Hayward 


One  aspect  of  Manhattan  that 
keeps  me  here  is  this:  on  the 
most  tedious  day  known  to 
man,  in  the  most  hickluster 
weather,  as  I'm  walking  down 
any  old  street  (with  nothing 
more  inspired  than  a  nap  on  my 
mind)  past  a  number  of  unpre- 
possessing storefronts,  sudden- 
ly a  person  or  event  can  be 
glimpsed  that  is  so  startling  it 
just  takes  my  breath  away. 

Such  a  person  is  young  Mi- 
chael Smith  of  135  Sullivan 
Street,  SoHo,  and  such  an 
event  is  his  little  store,  Depres- 
sion Modern.  I  first  visited  the 
store  one  weekend  afternoon 
with  Donald  Sultan,  an  artist 
who  collects  thirties  furniture 
and  who  had  just  bought  a  Rus- 
sel  Wright  bedroom  suite  in- 
tact from  Michael.  The  store 
was  awash  with  chrome,  plush, 
blue  mirrors,  black  lacquer, 
and  customers.  It  was  pande- 
monium. I've  never  seen  so 
many  people  snapping  up  merchan- 
dise with  such  cupidity.  Donald  put  a 
hold  on  two  elegant  brushed-chrome 
standing  lamps.  It  seemed  that  each 
week  the  entire  contents  of  the  store 
sold  out  and  had  to  be  replaced  Friday 
night  after  hours. 

"Saturday  is  the  day  all  my  regulars 
are  waiting  for,"  said  Michael  when  I 
asked  him  about  this  phenomenon. 
"They  all  know  exactly  what  is  coming 
in  on  any  given  Saturday  four  or  five 
weeks  from  now,  and  they're  all  here.  I 
usually  have  waiting  lists  for  miy  best 
pieces.  Saturday  between  12  pm  and  1 
PM  it's  very  intense,  not  the  kind  of 
store  you  just  walk  into.'" 

Michael  himself  is  very  intense;  he  is 
a  small,  pale-faced,  focused  one-man 
industry.  Twinkling  eyes  belie  his  seri- 
ous demeanor.  He  laughs  easily,  most 


Above:  Walter  von  Nesson's 

1929  coffee  set  by  Chase  on  a  table  in  the 

shop.  Belniv:  OwLer  Michael  Smith. 


easily  at  himself.  He  is  likable. 
And  he's  in  a  hurry.  He  opened 
the  store  five  years  ago  when  he 
was  nineteen.  Simultaneously 
he  studied  for — and  re- 
ceived— a  degree  in  engineer- 
ing from  Pratt.  At  that  time  his 
was  the  first  twentieth -century 
furniture  store  in  SoHo  where 
now  there  are  seven.  But  Mi- 
chael even  then  was  a  specialist. 
"Depression  Modern  con- 
tains only  material  from  1929  to 
1942,"  he  says,  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  subtleties  of  his  voca- 
tion. "Most  people  who  sell 
twentieth-century  material 
combine  the  twenties,  thirties, 
forties,  and  fifties.  But  this  is 
the  only  store  around  that  deals 
in  just  one  style.  It  ended  with 
the  Second  World  War,  just 
went  out  of  production.  And  it 
is  an  American  style,  not 
French,  which  is  the  true  Art 
Deco,  you  know,  ziggurats, 
women  holding  balls,  inlaid  ex- 
otic woods,  shagreen  and  ivory  trim, 
macassar  ebony,  repousse  leather,  em- 
phasis on  craftsmanship  and  sumptu- 
ous materials.  American  thirties  is 
machine  art,  spare,  functionally  ex- 
pressive, streamlined  like  a  train.  My 
store  is  based  on  a  conception — laid  out 
in  a  book  called  Depression  Modern — 
which  points  out  that  in  the  American 
thirties  the  objectives  of  design  were 
efficiency  and  economy.  No  extrane- 
ous details.  And  all  design  was  related 
to  the  world  of  commerce." 

Furthermore,  Michael  is  a  collector. 
He  has  a  passion  for  prototypes  of  met- 
alwork  in  designer  housewares  from 
the  thirties;  his  collection  of  Russel 
Wright  housewares  is  among  those  on 
view  at  the  Renwick  Gallery  (part  of 
the  Smithsonian)  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"I  think         (Continued  on  page  64) 
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7h  2905,  Ca77/^7  B/t;^^t^/  tried  to 

break  tJie  ice  witJi  RicJmrd  LaiiJey  by  lighting  up  a  cigarette. 


You Ve  come  a  long  way,  baby. 


He  was  glad  to  oblige  ha: 


VRGNI 


1 


:g 


CQ 


VIRGINIA  SLIMS 


ft 


^IRGIM/^   _y 


?■     I 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular:  9mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine-Menthol:  8  mg  "tar," 
0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'83. 


&  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1983 


The  Elegance 

of 
Beveled  Glass. 


Nothing  says  elegance  quite  like 
leaded,  beveled  glass  in  patterns  that 
blend  with  any  architectural  style, 
from  classic  to  contemporary. 

Our  beveled  glass  is  available  in 
standard  designs  and  sizes,  or  can  be 
custom-manufactured  to  your  specifi- 
cations. As  a  design  tool,  beveled  glass 
is  easy  to  use,  and  cost-effective,  too. 
Write  for  our  free  full 
color  brochure.  A  12"  x 
12"  designer  sample  with 
its  own  tote  bag  is  avail- 
able for  S3 5,  plus  UPS 
charges 
III 'II 

Dlllf  -eveleci  Gloss  Designs 

Gencrdl  Offices 

Indianapolis  Decorative  Arts  Clenter 

5420  North  College  Ave 

Indianapolis.  Indiana  46220 

317  2'J7-95'57  800  428o746 

Regional  Sulei  Office 

536  Nprth  Foot  Hill  Rd 

Suite  205 

Beverlv  Hills,  California  90210 

213  858-1018  800  547-7017 


5v  Larrv  Robertse^n  Associates,  Inc. 
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Michael  himself  is  very  intense; 

he  is  a  small,  pale-faced 

focused  one-man  industry.  He  is 

likable.  And  hes  in  a  hurrv 


(Continued  from  page  62)  anyone  who 
deals  starts  out  as  a  collector.  In  the 
early  clays  I  was  crazed.  I  used  to  get  in 
my  car  and  travel  all  over  the  North- 
east, but  now  I  don't  travel  at  all.  I 
started  with  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
interior  of  the  Roxy  Theater,  not  in 
Manhattan  but  in  central  Pennsylva- 
nia. All  the  fixtures,  die  original  back- 
drops, the  house  drapes  by  Gilbert 
Rohde,  the  chandeliers.  This  Roxy 
Theater  was  from  the  thirties.  I 
couldn't  afford  the  scaffolders — that 
is,  all  I  could  afford  was  to  have  them 
put  the  scaffolds  up — but  then  I  had  to 
climb  the  scaffolds  and  dismantle  the 
chandeliers  myself.  There  were  six  of 
them,  and  the  only  way  I  could  pay  the 
scaffolders  at  all  was  to  give  them  two.  I 
couldn't  afford  insurance  either,  and 
these  chandeliers  were  gigantic,  made 
out  of  huge  glass  rods.  Two  stories  up, 
had  to  get  each  panel  down  one  at  a 
time." 

Originally,  Michael  had  wanted  a 
minimal  look  for  his  store,  such  as  one 
rug  with  a  chair  on  it,  but  that  took  too 
much  capital  to  maintain.  So  he  ended 
up  doing  what  he  called  "minimal  dis- 
plays" whereby  he  would  weekly  re- 
decorate the  space  as,  for  instance,  a 
kitchen,  a  bathroom,  or  even  a  diner 
from  the  thirties.  As  well  as  the  furni- 
ture, he  used  to  change  the  floors  once 
a  week,  wonderful  Mondrian-Iike  lino- 
leum and  rugs.  He  wanted  that  kind  of 
thematic  emphasis  instead  of  just  an- 
other store  full  of  things. 

"NXTien  I  started,  it  was  much  more 
difficult  to  find  good  material.  Now 
there  are  many  contacts.  And  every 
week  letters  pour  in  from  private  cpl- 
lectors  offering  pieces  they  bought 
long  ago  and  have  held  onto  ever 
since."  In  this  way  Michael  is  often 
able  to  acquire  pieces  with  the  original 
sales  slips  and  guarantees.  Also  he  is  of- 
ten familiar  with  the  complete  history 
of  his  merchandise.  Where  five  years 
ago  he  bought  from  merchants  all  over 
the  East  Coast,  now  he  sticks  entirely 
to  Manhattan  because  that  is  where  the 
most  sophisticated  pieces  seem  to  be 
located. 


He  sighs,  more  as  if  he  were  remi- 
niscing about  a  time  fifty  years  ago  than 
five.  'T've  upgraded  my  style,  but  I 
used  to  love  to  buy  commercial  things 
Theaters,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Wool- 
wofth's  (at  Fifth  and  39th),  a  shoe 
store,  a  diner,  a  night  club,  all  from  the 
thirties.  I  thought  this  stuff  was  so  won- 
derful— and  it  was  always  getting  torn 
down.  So  we  saved  a  lot  from  being  de- 
stroyed." The  mural  from  the  Fifth  Av 
enue  WooKvorth's,  for  instance,  today 
runs  along  the  rear  wall  of  The  Odeon 
cafe  in  TriBeCa. 

'T  have  huge  amounts  in  storage,"  he 
says  gleefully.  "Small  store,  huge  stor- 
age. But  nobody  except  me  ever  sees 
what's  in  my  storage:  my  customers 
have  to  take  on  faith  what  I  suggest." 

Some  of  his  best  customers  have 
been  Mary  Boone,  Phyllis  Kind,  Perry 
Beekman,  and  Artwear.  He  has  sup- 
plied Diana  Vreeland  with  furniture 
for  a  cocktaO  party  and  Erte  with  furni- 
ture for  his  ninetieth  birthday  party 
(the  chairs  all  had  handsewn  chan- 
nels— fine  ribs  that  taper  to  a  point — 
and  each  took  a  week  to  restore.  Once 
that  had  been  done,  they  became  so 
valuable  they  were  bought  by  a  gal- 
lery). And  there  are  set  designers  who 
buy  for  theatrical  productions  such  as 
Present  Laughter  with  George  C. 
Scott.  But  his  favorite  customers  of  all 
were  the  Romano  Gabriellis  who  had  a 
beautiful  house  in  Chappaqua — the 
interior  of  which  was  completely  mod- 
ernist. Michael  loved  going  up  to  that 
house;  since  he's  only  taken  a  couple 
days  off  in  the  last  five  years,  for  him  it 
was  a  real  vacation.  Then,  alas,  the  Ga- 
briellis moved  to  Venice,  dividing  their 
thirties  collection  between  their  four- 
teenth-century palazzo  and  a  house  in 
Barcelona.  Michael  has  had  no  vaca- 
tion since.  "I  can  never  get  away,"  he 
giggles.  "I've  got  those  upholsterers  to 
pay." 

For  it  seems  that  Michael,  in  addi- 
tion to  everything  else,  is  running  a 
small  industry  somewhere  out  in  New 
Jersey  ("Can't  say  where  because  ev- 
erything in  this  business  is  leads  and  se- 
crets"), (Continued  on  page  66) 
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Photographed  at  Hope  Plantation,  Windsor,  NC 


FURNITORE  OF  0Ki;iN€TIQN 


Tlie  classic  stylmg  of  18th  century  furniture  comes  to  the  fore  in  Century^  Claridge  GoUection.  Fretwork,  carved  shells, 

and  graceful  Queen  Anne  legs  are  but  a  few  of  the  design  details  which  combine  to  give  Qarit^  its  richness  and  period  authenticity. 

Ibr  our  brochures  send  $5  to  Goitury  Furniture  Goii^any,  P.O.  Bofx  60g,  Qept.  T-45i«Hickory,  NG  23603 . 


Comeshare  our  nc. 
elegant  accommod^^ 
Longboat  Key  Club,  Arvlda's 
gracious  island  resort  eoinmunit 
on  the  Guffof  Mexico.  Goiirmet 
dining  arid  unsurpassed  service, 
with  a  staff  waiting  to  pamper 
and  spoilyou.  Plus,  two 
championship  golf  courses, 
twenty  Har-Tru  tennis  courts,  a 
new  marina,  sun  bleached 
beaches ...  and  spectacular 
sunsets.  Allthis,  a  mere  seven 
miles  from  Sarasota's  jetport. 

CdH  for  complete 
infoQOAation  and  receive 
a  $|l^l^cache  of  treasure 
to  hint  of  the  pleasure 


free  outside  Florida 
800-237-8S21;  in  Florida 
S00-2S2-0H5.Or,see 
your  travel  agent. 


LONGBOAT- KEY-CLUB 

An  Arvida  Resort  Community 
301  Gulf  of  Mexico  Drive  •  Dept.  HC  •  Longboat  Key,  Honda  33548  •  Tel.  Sl3-3S3-ft821 


LAURA  ASHLEY 


;    ;       s  ago  Laurj  Ashiev  designed  her  first  pattern.  Today  Laura  Asliley 

means  the  finest  of  fashion  for  you  and  your  home,  available  in  51  shops  in  the 

U.S..  Canada  and  by  mail.  For  our  1984  Catalog  Kit,  featuring  Bridal  Fashions, 

our  Home  Furnishing  Catalog  and  our  Spring/Summer  Catalog  send  $4.50  to 

Laura  Ashley.  Dept.  530,  Box  5308,  Melville,  N.Y.  11747 


NEW  YORK    LONDON     PARIS 

For  U.S.  shop  locations  call  l-8(X)-367-2(XX).  in  Canada  call  1-800- 36M213  (in  B.C.  use  1 12-800-361-1213) 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


iContmued  from  page  64)  where  all  his 
furniture  gets  restored  to  its  original 
condition.  He  has  assembled  an  excel- 
lent team  of  salaried,  Old  World  Ger- 
man craftsmen  who  work  exclusiveK 
tor  him  and  who  never  take  a  vacation 
either.  There  are  two  upholsterers  plus 
an  assistant,  and  a  carpenter  who  re- 
pairs the  frames  and  does  all  the  lac- 
quering, sometimes  applying  as  many 
as  sixteen  coats  to  get  the  right  gloss. 
Outside  restoration  on  such  a  scale,  ex- 
plains Michael,  is  just  too  expensive. 
Here  storage  and  workshop  are  rolled 
into  one  enormous  space  with  racks 
and  racks  of  furniture. 

"For  instance,"  says  Michael, 
amused  with  his  own  obsession,  'T  just 
wrote  a  check  for  a  machine  that  makes 
upholstering  cushions  easier — it  sort 
of  compresses  the  cushion  so  that  the 
fabric  can  slip  on  more  easily.  I'm  very 
indulgent;  we  scour  the  countryside  to 
find  this  equipment,  special  machines 
with  special  techniques." 

After  the  store  closes  Friday  night 
(at  seven),  Michael,  who  has  been  out 
in  New  Jersey  inspecting  the  racks  and 
filling  up  his  van  with  the  newly  re- 
stored pieces,  will  set  up  the  next  dis- 
play. "I  just  lo-o-o-ve  that  store  so 
much!  I  can  put  endless  hours  into  it;  1 
get  up  really  early  and  work  every  night 
until  about  eleven,  doing  all  the  wiring 
and  remounting  myself.  When  I  sell 
something,  you  c.in  take  it  right  home. 
And  1  make  my  own  deliveries — so  you 
get  we  too — I  won't  let  people  pick  up 
a  chair  themsek'es.  It  might  get  dam- 
aged. And  if  there's  one  thing  that  an- 
noys my  upholsterers,  it's  having  to  re- 
store their  own  work." 

Something  about  Michael  reminds 
me  of  another  time — the  twenties,  thir- 
ties, forties,  and  fifties,  perhaps — a 
time  when  sayings  like  "great  Ameri- 
can work  ethic"  and  "backbone  of 
America"  had  some  meaning.  Just 
thinking  about  the  dedication,  the  or- 
ganization, the  overhead,  the  invest- 
ment in  a  self-made  business,  a  dream 
realized,  would  be  enough  to  capsize 
most  of  the  current  crop  of  nineteen- 
year-olds.  Of  course  Michael  is  now  a 
seasoned  old  man  of  25.  And  he  is  still 
stretching;  he  wants  to  expand.  So,  al- 
though he  opened  up  another  store  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year — a  couple  of 
blocks  away  on  Thompson — he  still  is 
not  satisfied. 

'T  didn't        (Continued on  page  71) 
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Figurine  above  shown  actual  size. 


The 

Norman  Rockwell 

Figurines 


A  collection  of  twelve  hand-painted  figurines 

in  fine  imported  porcelain  inspired  by 

the  unforgettable  Saturday  Evening  Post  classics 

of  Norman  Rockwell. 


He  is  unquestionably  America's  best-loved  artist — and 
it's  easy  to  understand  why.  For  Norman  Rockwell 
loved  us.  With  a  heart  as  big  as  his  talent,  he  celebrated 
our  heritage,  championed  our  values,  and  affectionately 
caught  us  unawares  in  our  moments  of  triumph,  tenderness, 
joy  and  embarrassment.  He  looked  kindly  upon  our  foibles, 
made  light  of  our  daily  dilemmas,  and  again  and  again  af- 
firmed an  unshakable  faith  in  our  basic  goodness. 

Extraordinary  Collector  Demand  for  Rockwell  Figurines 

Nowhere  is  the  special  charm  of  Rockwell's  work  more 
apparent  than  in  the  unique  artistic  medium  that  is  taking 
the  collecting  world  by  storm  —  Rockwell  figurines. 

Beautifully-executed  figurines  inspired  by  the  great  works 
of  Norman  Rockwell  have  grown  so  popular  because  they 
combine  the  stunning  lifelike  realism  of  Rockwell's  art  with 
the  added  realism  of  three-dimensional  sculpture.  The  joyous 
result  is  that  classic  Rockwell  scenes  appear  in  their  most  life- 
like renderings  ever! 


Granpa  Snowman 


Announcing  an  Historic  Rockwell  Tribute     ! 

That  is  why  the  Danbury  Mint  is  proud  to  present  a  land! 
tribute  to  this  authentic  American  genius.  By  official  au 
ity  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  this  collection  ref 
twelve  of  Norman  Rockwell's  classic  paintings  in  beal 
hand-painted  figurines  of  fine  imported  porcelain.  i 
As  you  probably  know,  Rockwell  gave  his  best  yeai; 
talents  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  From  1916  toji 
Rockwell's  Pdst  covers  delighted  countless  millioili 
Americans  with  warm  and  witty  "visual  vignettes"  of  (31 
day  life  in  America.  Together  these  Post  covers  compriiii 
of  our  nation's  richest  artistic  treasures,  a  magnificent  q 
tion  of  genuine  20th  century  Americana. 

The  Finest  Rockwell  Figurines  You  Can  Find  Anywl 

These  twelve  Norman  Rockwell  figurines  are  unsurp; 
They  are  exceptional  because  of  their  composition, 
complexity  of  form,  their  wealth  of  detail,  and  their  ric 
of  color.  You  simply  cannot  compare  them  with  lessi' 
urines  cast  from  a  single  mold  and  hastily  painted  with  | 
conventional  colors.  f 

While  the  photographs  here  are  two-dimensional,  yc"!! 
begin  to  see  why  these  figurines  are  altogether  diffll 
Each  scene,  on  its  own  integral  base,  consists  of  sever'^' 
ferent  sculptured  forms  which  must  be  brought  togethei 
the  most   painstaking  care,  to  create  the  genuine 
dimensional  effect  and  true  dramatic  realism  of  the 
composition. 

Each  Figurine  Individually  Hand-Painted 

To  enhance  their  artistic  fidelity  and  capture  Rockwell's  br  1; 
mastery  of  lighting,  texture  and  color,  each  figurine  will  be  • 
takingly  hand-painted  with  a  wide  palette  of  ceramic  cc 
To  charm  and  delight  you  is  the  grandpa  who's  be! 
more  like  a  child  than  his  grandson  in  Gramps  at  the  Rein 
Trick  or  Trear  you  can  almost  hear  the  impish  little  girl  gi 


r  er  the  sheet  as  she  "surprises"  her  kindly  victim . . .  the  boy 
])  has  abandoned  an  old  friend  in  pursuit  of  a  new  "puppy 
I  "  in  Young  Love. . .  and  other  favorite  Norman  Rockwell 
;sics  especially  selected  from  the  best  of  his  works. 

An  Exceptional  Value 

:kwell  figurines  of  such  outstanding  quality  often  sell  for 
I  to  $125  each  in  stores.  Yet  the  Dan  bury  Mint  is  making 
ih  of  the  figurines  in  this  collection  available  at  only  $65. 

;  exceptionally  low  price  is  made  possible  by  the  economics 
I. his  convenient,  direct-by-mail  offer  —  where  the  savings 
i  passed  along  to  you. 


Figurines  shown  smaller  than  actual  sizes  which  range  from  5vs '  to  b'A"  in  height. 

Your  Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Of  course,  if  you  receive  any  figurine  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied  with  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  within  30  days 
for  replacement  or  refund.  And  you  may  discontinue  your 
subscription  at  any  time. 

Act  Promptly  to  Avoid  Disappointment 

This  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  open  your  home  to 
the  gentle  wisdom,  timeless  appeal  and  great  artistic  skill  of 
America's  best-loved  artist.  Reserve  your  collection  today! 


An  Exclusive  Edition. 
:    Price  Guaranteed  Only  Until 
I  April  30,  1984 

keeping  with  its  unique  collectible 
us.  The  Norman  Rockwell  Figurines 
1  be  available  exclusively  from  the 
tibury  Mint.  No  figurines  will  be 
jlable  in  even  the  finest  stores.  The 
rent  price  is  guaranteed  only  for  sub- 
iptions  entered  by  April  30,  1984. 


Convenient  Acquisition  Plan 

•u  can  reserve  your  collection  of  The 
orman  Rockwell  Figurines  by  simply 
mpleting  the  attached  reservation 
plication.  There  is  no  need  to  send 
oney  now.  The  twelve  figurines  will 
issued  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two 
onths.  You  will  be  billed  for  each 
;urine  in  two  convenient  monthly 
stallments  of  only  $32.50  each. 


RESERVATION  APPLICATION 


Y513 


The  Norman  Rockwell  Figurines 


The  Danbury  Mint 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06856 


Please  accept  my  reservation  to  The  Nor- 
man Rockwell  Figurines.  I  understand  that 
this  is  a  collection  of  12  hand-painted  por- 
celain figurines  featuring  classic  Norman 
Rockwell  paintings  from  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  The  collec- 
tion will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  figurine 
every  two  months.  I  will  pay  for  each  figurine 
as  billed  in  two  convenient  monthly  install- 
ments of  $32. 50 each.  Any  figurine  lam  not 
completely  satisfied  with  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  for  a  replacement  or  refund, 
and  this  subscription  agreement  may  be 
canceled  by  either  party  at  any  time. 

Allow  8  lo  1 2  weeksafier  payment  for  initial  shipment. 


Price  guaranteed  only  for  subscriptions 

entered  by  April  30,  1984. 

Limit:  one  set  per  subscriber. 


Name 


Please  print  clearl 


Address- 


City. 


State;  Zip 

D  Check  here  if  you  want  each  monthly  install- 
ment charged  to  your: 

a  MasterCard  D  VISA 


Credit  Card  No. 


Signature. 


Expiration  Date 


The  Norman  Rockwell  Figurines 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRSTCLASS  PERMITN0  456  NORWALK.CONN, 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

THE  DANBURY  MINT 

47  Richards  Avenue 

P.O.  Box  5280 

Norwalk,  Connecticut  06856 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Shown  above  are  six  of  the  figurines  in  this 
collection  in  one  of  the  many  ways  you 
might  display  them  in  your  home. 


47  Richards  Avenue  •  Norwalk,  Conn.  068' 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


{Continued  from  page  66)  belicfve  in 
> combining  the  thirties  with  a  later 
style — in  a  store,  that  is — so  I  opened 
Atomic  Modern,  which  deals  in  forties 
and  Hfties,  again,  designer  pieces — 
mostly  based  on  shape — free-form, 
amoebic.  That  store  has  done  in  one 
year  what  it  took  me  five  years  to  do  in 
Depression  Modern.  Beats  the  thirties 
store  in  sales  every  week.  The  clientele 
is  completely  different  too.  In  Depres- 
sion Modern  we  get  a  lot  of  artists  and 
architects— David  Salle,  Jennifer  Harr- 
iett, once  even  I.M.  Pei,  whereas 
Atomic  Modern  gets  Woody  Allen, 
Lily  Tomlin — totally  different.  Big 
rock  following." 

And  while  he  still  changes  all  the  ma- 
terial in  both  stores  every  week,  it  con- 
sumes too  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  undertake  those  overall  productions 
52  times  a  year:  nowadays  he  does  only 
one,  his  Christmas  show,  for  the  whole 
month  of  December. 

He  buys  the  whole  year  for  that  one 
month,  amassing  enough  inventory  so 
he  can  replace  everything  that's  sold. 
"Very  bad  retail,  but  I  do  it  as  a  kind  of 
salute  to  my  regular  customers.  One 
year  the  theme  was  the  Trylon  and  Per- 
isphere  from  the  1939  World's  Fair, 
nothing  but  pieces  from  that  exhibi- 
tion. Another  year  it  was  Bakelite  jew- 
elry— early  plastic — all  of  it  strung  in 
garlands,  above  the  mantel.  Another 
year  I  did  a  child's  room  from  the  thir- 
ties with  streamlined  toys.  That  was  a 
hard  one  to  stre-e-etch  because  it  was 
so  popular.  The  next  year  I  did  a  show 
of  merchandise  from  the  thirties  in  the 
original  boxes:  cosmetics  and  Chase 
housewares.  Chase  is  the  chrome  I  spe- 
cialize in — Lucia  Chase,  American 
Ballet  Theater,  her  family  owned  a 
chrome  company  in  the  thirties  and  I 
owe  my  store  to  that  company.  Very 
expensive  designer  coffee  and  tea  sets, 
cocktail  sets — top  quality.  An  entire 
show  of  Chase  products  in  their  origi- 
nal boxes!  And  last  year  was  blue  mir- 
ror, nothing  but  blue  mirror.  Blue 
mirror  ornaments  on  the  Christmas 
tree." 

And  this  year? 

Michael  collapses  in  gales  of  laugh- 
ter. "This  year  I'm  stumped!  So  I  can't 
tell  you.  Such  a  strange  way  to  run  a 
business.  One  of  these  days  I'm  going 
to  get  it  together.  I  don't  quite  know 
what  direction  I'm  going  in.  But  I  do 
know  there's  something  in  me .  .  . "  d 


hy  everyone 
who  ever  bought 

a  greenhouse 
wishes  it  was  a 

Lord&Burnham... 


You  buy  the  best 


Il>i4il 


from  people  who  have  been  building 

greenhouses  for  I27years!  You  get  superior  quality 

and  engineering  preferred  by  leading  architects 

and  builders!  You  get  servicel  Lord  &  Burnham 

makes  everyone  who  ever  bought  a  greenhouse 

they  bought  a  Lord  &  Burnham  — 

or  wish  they  did!  See  why. 

Send  coupon  today! 


>K^ 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

Division  Burnham  Corporation 
CSB  3181.  Melville,  NY  11747 
"the  greenhouse  people  since  1856  " 
n  Rush  my  "Buyers  Guide  and  Planner"  by  first  class  return  mail 
for  which  I  enclose  S2  (cash  or  check) 

Name  _^ 
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Address  _ 
City 


_  State 


CountiyCurtains 


® 


Country  Curtains  are  a  charming  tradition  .     .  years  of 
old-fashioned  quality  and  conscientious  service. 
INSULATED  WEAVER'S  CLOTH  TAB  ...  it  helps  keep 
out  the  cold  air  .  .  .  Natural,  navy  blue,  light  blue  or 
cranberry  cotton/polyester  with  supple  thermal  acrylic 
lining.  78"  wide  per  pair.  2"  tabs.  45"  long,  $28  pr;  54"  long, 
$31  pr;  63"  long,  $34  pr;  72"  long,  $37  pr;  81"  long,  $40  pr. 


EMILY'S  QUILT.  .  .  an  authentic 
print  from  Waverly's  Old  Sturbridge 
Village  Collection.  Choose 
wedgewood  blue,  red  dr  indigo  blue 
with  soft  white.  100"<.  cotton.  96"  wide 
per  pair.  45"  long,  $57  pr;  54"  long, 
$65  pr;  63"  long,  $73  pr;  72"  long,  $83 
pr;  81"  long,  $91  pr.  Tiebacks,  $10  pr. 
Also  available  with  an  insulating 
lining,  please  send  for  prices  and  free 
fabric  swatches. 


Send  for 
free  catalog 


Name 


COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Dept.2394,       ,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


1*«?**%'<^<MM*«*<«t^ 


0^^^P.^ 


I         CURTAINS         I 

>         ..         .  % 

I  ^ 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


D  PLEASE  SEND  FREE  CATALOG 

Check,  money  order,  Mastercard  or 
Visa.  Mass.  res.  add  5%  sales  tax.  Please 
add  $3.50  postage/handling  per  order. 
Phone:  413-243-1805.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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OH,  PIONEERS! 


While  the  East  still  looked  to  Europe,  a  quartet  of  Bay  Area 
designers,  circa  1900,  created  one  of  Americas  most  original  architectural  styles 

By  William  H.  Jordy 


ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE 
WORLD:  FOUR  ARCHITECTS 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  AT  THE 
TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 
By  Richard  Longstreth 
The  Architecture  History 
Foundation  and  The  MIT  Press, 
455  pp.,  $40 

Around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury,  California  passed 
through  a  magical  period 
both  architecturally  and  cul- 
turally. It  was,  as  Richard 
Longstreth's  title  suggests,  a 
paradise  "on  the  edge  of  the 
world,"  facing  the  "other" 
ocean.  Like  any  respectable 
Shangri-la,  California  at  that 
time  could  be  reached  only  af- 
ter an  exhausting  journey  and 
passage  across  lofty  moun- 
tains. Several  days  of  railroad 
travel,  even  at  its  grittiest, 
hardly  counted  as  arduous 
when  measured  against  the 
bitter  hardships  of  earlier 
journeys  to  California  by 
Conestoga  wagon  or  by  ship 
around  the  Horn.  Even  so,  a 
journey  by  rail  from  the  East 
to  the  West  Coast  toward  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
involved  both  a  commitment 
of  time  and  leaving  behind  what  was 
established. 

By  1890  the  rough-and-ready  pro- 
vincialism of  the  pioneering  days  was 
passing.  San  Francisco  in  particular 
had  its  share  of  second-generation 
wealth,  and  was  attracting  outsiders 
with  money  and  ambition  who  came 
partly  for  the  economic  opportunities, 


Wyntoon,  the  Phoebe  Hearst  house  near 

McCloud,  California,  designed  by  Bernard  Maybeck  and 

Mark  White,  1902-03,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1933. 


but  also  for  the  relaxed  way  of  life  in 
such  a  benign  climate  and  spectacular 
setting.  Those  who  purveyed  culture  in 
San  Francisco  tended,  once  there,  to 
loosen  the  conservative  approach  to 
their  metier  back  East  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  informality  and 
remoteness  of  the  California  situation. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  for  archi- 


tecture in  the  Bay  Area  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  Long- 
streth demonstrates  in  his 
thorough,  thoughtful,  and 
(for  those  willing  to  follow  its 
detail)  entertaining  appraisal 
of  four  architects  whose  early 
careers  in  California  consti- 
tute the  beginnings  of  high- 
style  professional  design  in 
the  area. 

When  Ernest  Coxhead, 
Willis  Polk,  A.C.  (Albert  Cic- 
ero) Schweinfurth,  and  Ber- 
nard Maybeck  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  between  1889  and 
1890,  the  city  showed  signs  of 
the  rambunctious  and  slap- 
dash style  of  builders  with 
little  or  no  architectural  train- 
ing. However  much  the  fanci- 
fully  carpentered  High 
Victorian  and  Queen  Anne 
houses,  all  decked  out  in  cir- 
cus-wagon colors,  squeezed 
onto  San  Francisco's  narrow 
hillside  sites  may  appeal  to  us 
today,  the  well-trained  archi- 
tect of  the  1890s  could  only 
have  viewed  such  parvenu 
showiness  with  scorn.  Two 
had  attended  world-famous 
schools:  Coxhead,  the  Royal 
Academy  in  his  native  England;  May- 
beck, the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Par- 
is. All  except  Coxhead  had  worked  in 
leading  New  York  offices:  Maybeck 
with  Carrere  &  Hastings,  one  of  the 
leading  Beaux-Arts  firms  in  the  coun- 
try; Polk  and  Schweinfurth  with  A. 
Page  Brown,  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  the      (Continued  on  page  74) 
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AT  WHITE,  FINE  FURNITURE  MAKING 
IS  A  LOST  ART  WE  NEVER  LOST. 


An  extraordinary  array  of  18th 
century  English  and  American 
designs  can  be  yours  by  request- 
ing our  Whitehall  brochure.  Every 
piece  within  the  collection,  like 
this  hand-cai'ved  Philadelphia 
Chippendale  chair,  is  truly 
without  equal. 


Receive  your  brochure  by  writing  to  Dept.  HG24 
White  of  Mebane,  Mebane.  N.C.  27302. 
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soaring  laminated  wood  arches  open  up  your 
home  to  the  sun  and  the  sky . . .  to  create  an 
exciting  new  room. 

This  warm  and  sunny  place  for  plants  and 
people  is  in  fact  an  efficient  passive  solar 
collector,  featuring  a  totally  integrated 
system  of  solar  components,  to  heat 
itself,  and  to  help  heat  your  home. 

As  a  room  addition,  it  offers  a  new 
and  cost-efficient  option  to  expand 
your  home  s  horizons—  adding  archi- 
tectural interest  while  dramatically 
expanding  your  opportunities  for 
gardening,  entertaining,  and  just 
plain  every  day  living! 


The  Garden  way  SunRoom/solar  < 

A  warm  and  sunny  place  for  plants  and  people. 


Garden  Way 
,  SunRoom /Solar  Greenhouse 
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(Continued  from  page  72)  McKim 
Mead  &  White  Renaissance  style  tc 
San  Francisco. 

So  these  men  arrived  well-versed  ir 
the  historic  styles,  as,  generally  speak- 
ing, their  American  predecessors  in  the 
professions  were  not;  but,  like  theii 
predecessors,  they  were  open  to  an 
eclectic  approach  to  the  styles.  Long- 
streth  labels  them  "academic  eclec- 
tics." 

At  the  start,  they  welcomed  the 
modest  domestic  commissions,  calling 
for  simple  and  experimental  design  in 
the  wood-and-shingle  vernacular  oi 
the  area.  Such  houses  represented  the 
flurry  of  concern  in  California  for  na- 
ture and  the  natural.  Spurred  by  natu- 
ralists like  John  Muir,  the  Sierra  Club, 
founded  in  1892,  entered  upon  a  cru- 
sade for  the  conservation  of  such  won- 
ders as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  while  the 
Bohemian  Club  conducted  annual  rit- 
uals amidst  the  redwoods,  all  activities 
in  which  the  architects  variously  par- 
ticipated. 

Local  apostles,  close  to  the  artists 
and  architects  in  the  region,  prosely- 
tized the  "natural"  home  and  the  "nat- 
ural" life.  Rail  and  trolley  connections 
in  the  region  were  just  beginning  to 
connect  with  ferries  on  the  Bay.  Some 
of  the  first  suburban  houses  to  go  up  in 
Marin  County  on  the  then  near-vacant 
scenic  slopes  of  Sausalito,  Mill  Valley, 
and  Belvedere  came  from  this  group  of 
architects. 

The  fervor  for  rusticity  carried  into 
the  city  itself,  where  Polk  and  Coxheadj 
led  the  way  in  creating  wooden  and 
shingle  houses  that  were  fitted  to  the 
precipitous  slopes  and  cramped  sites 
of  Russian  Hill  and  Pacific  Heights. 
Unlike  the  formal,  rambling  Eastern 
counterparts  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  in  resorts  like  Newport,  these 
(unless  built  on  flat  sites)  tended  to  ap- 
pear, whether  in  the  city  or  suburb,  as  a 
series  of  boxed  platforms  set  at  differ- 
ent levels  along  the  climb  of  a  central'l 
staircase  in  accord  with  the  topogra- 
phy. Wide  doorways  and  halls  opening 
onto  porches  or  terraces  reduced  the' 
sense  of  their  tightness. 

Rusticity  of  treatment,  however,  was 
no  barrier  to  the  eclectic  use  of  Classi-| 
cal  detailing.  Sometimes  it  was  en- 
larged, as  in  Coxhead's  outsized 
broken  front-door  entrance  pediment 
(taken  straight  from  Sir  Christophci 
Wren)  theatrically  set  against  a  cottag\ 
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design  in  gabled  brick  in  his-Jafnes 
Brown-Reginald  Smith  house.  Some- 
times, as  in  certain  fireplaces  by  Polk, 
large-scale  expectations  are  dimin- 
ished in  actual  dimensions  in  order  to 
increase  the  apparent  size  of  small 
spaces.  This  playful  mix  of  Classical  al- 
lusion amidst  rusticity,  and  such  quirks 
as  Coxhead's  clipping  a  corner  from  an 
otherwise  symmetrical  elevation  where 
it  abuts  a  neighboring  house,  or  Polk's 
bringing  one  into  a  Classical  portico  at 
the  side  and  organizing  the  columns 
with  a  progressively  diminished  interval, 
strike  a  current  Post  Modern  chord. 

The  classical  bits,  however,  also  in- 
dicated the  grander  dreams  of  these 
designers.  They  did,  in  fact,  realize  few 
of  their  larger  Renaissance  schemes. 
Polk  planned  an  unsuccessful  semicir- 
cular plaza  lined  with  columns  in  the 
Imanner  of  Bernini's  for  St.  Peter's  to 
enclose  the  front  of  the  Ferry  Building; 
and  Coxhead  envisioned  a  scheme, 
also  unbuilt,  for  a  colossal  terracing  of 
buildings  in  his  entry  in  the  interna- 


tional com|TeTition  for  a  master  plan  for 
the  University  of  C^alitornia  that  May- 
beck  managed. 

With  Phoebe  Hearst's  backing, 
Maybeck  foresaw  the  day  when  the 
bright  Renaissance  buildings  of  the 
fledgling  university  would  step  up  the 
slope  of  its  Berkeley  hill  on  either  side 
of  a  grand  verdant  axis.  Only  a  few 
blocks  away,  Maybeck  had  designed  a 
compound  of  wood  and  shingle  houses 
which  gave  ardent  support  to  the  "nat- 
ural life"  in  the  vernacular  house. 

By  1900,  another  younger  wave  of 
architects  from  the  East  was  moving 
into  San  Francisco,  more  attuned  to 
big  corporate  clients  and  their  manag- 
ers and  less  concerned  with  balancing 
the  rustic  point  of  view  with  (what  was 
after  all)  the  first  blush  of  the  grand. 
Schweinfurtb  died  of  pneumonia  in 
1900.  The  other  three  continued  work- 
ing into  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and 
Maybeck  even  later.  But  Coxhead's  re- 
tiring nature  and  increasing  conserva- 
tism in  design  apparently  circum 


scribed  his  career. 

The  flambcnant,  rather  brassy,  and 
ambitious  Polk  pitifully  attempted  to 
hitch  his  falling  star  to  Daniel  Burn- 
ham's  giant  C.hicago  operation  by  serv- 
ing as  the  manager  of  his  West  Coast 
office;  but  his  personal  style  and  lax 
management  doomed  the  connection. 
Maybeck,  the  real  star  of  the  group, 
continued  in  his  bohemian  way,  with 
little  ambition  for  professional  success, 
to  design  many  small  houses,  each  dif- 
ferent from  the  other.  They  continue 
the  early  experimental  approach  of  the 
first  wave  of  professional  architects, 
occasionally  interspersed  with  idiosyn- 
cratic gestures  toward  grandeur,  such 
as  his  famed  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion and  his  Christian  Science  church 
in  Berkeley. 

But  around  1900  an  episode  poign 
ant  for  Bay  Area  architecture  and  cul- 
ture had  passed;  not,  however,  without 
conditioning  much  of  what  would  be 
best  in  the  region's  future,  n 
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A 

PERSONAL 

TRADITION 

Gloria  Vanderbilt  layers  past  and 
present  in  her  highly  evocative  penthouse 


BY  BARBARA  LAZEAR  ASCHER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EDGAR  de  EVIA 


Home  is  the  soul  we  wrap 
around  ourselves,  an 
outward  display  of  inner 
selves.  Aspirations,  af- 
fectations, quirks  and 
passions,  bits  and  pieces  of  the  past — 
as  it  was  or  as  we  wished  it  to  be — go  on 
parade  within  these  walls.  "All  deco- 
rating," says  Gloria  Vanderbilt, 
"comes  out  of  our  deepest  feelings 
about  ourselves,  about  beauty,  and 
about  our  hopes  for  ourselves." 

In  her  own  New  York  City  apart- 
ment it  is  no  accident  that  she  has  cre- 
ated the  atmosphere  of  an  ancestral 
dwelling.  "It's  important  to  me  to  feel 
that  home  is  always  going  to  be  here. 
That  it  has  roots  and  stability.  When 
you  have  had  as  rootless  a  childhood  as 
I  did ..."  She  looks  out  the  window 
across  the  East  River  to  the  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Long  Island  rolling  off  in  a 
distant  blue  haze.  Although  this  is  a 
penthouse  high  above  the  ground,  it 
feels  firmly  rooted.  Its  occupant  is  held 
in  place  by  these  walls,  by  glittering 
collections,  by  paintings  and  collages, 
by  snippets  of  the  past. 

The  past  to  which  Gloria  Vanderbilt 
is  most  strongly  drawn  is  the  early 
1900s  when  the  Bloomsbury  set  held 


sway.  She  experiences  an  "almost  mys- 
tical closeness"  to  Katherine  Mans- 
field— "K.M.,"  as  she  refers  to  her — 
and  reads  "everything  I  can  on  that  pe- 
riod." The  books  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
D.H.  Lawrence,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 
the  journals  and  letters  of  those  with 
whom  they  consorted  fill  her  book- 
shelves and  tables.  Their  presence  is 
palpable.  "Well,  you  know  they  all 
made  fun  of  her  behind  her  back,"  she 
says  with  such  sympathy  for  Lady  Ot- 
toline  Morrell  that  one  forgets  for  a 
moment  that  this  is  not  a  mutual  friend 
about  to  be  comforted  over  tea  and 
crumpets.  But  that  is  the  point.  At 
home  it  is  possible  to  create  one's  own 
time.  Abetter  time. 

How  Gloria  Vanderbilt  has  con- 
structed her  own  atmosphere  is  neither 
a  secret  nor  readily  apparent.  She  is  not 
prone  to  probing  the  creative  process. 
"I  don't  thinkihat  the  artist  should  an- 
alyze that  process  too  much.  You 
should  just  do  it."  "Doing  it"  in  this 
apartment  consisted  of  "surrounding 
myself  with  beauty  and  the  things  I 
love."  The  result  is  a  celebration  of  col- 
or and  texture.  "Color  inspires  me  the 
most  in  my  work.  I  feel  very  confident 
in  it." 


Gloria  Vanderbilt's  living  room  glows  with  a  George  III  mirror,  a  Louis  XVI 

ormolu  and  marble  French  clock  bordered  with  brilliants,  rock  crystal  Russian  candelabra, 

glittering  picture  frames,  and  two  Victorian  night  lights  in  the  shape  of 

peacocks.  In  the  foreground  are  nineteenth-century  German  standing  horn  cups,  Victorian  shells, 

and  American  silver  vases  (Philadelphia  1900)  on  a  coffee  table  covered 

with  antique  Chinese  wallpaper. 
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Miiwlng  room's  lettuce-gjcen  walls 
^,  d  deeper  green  curtains  bring  the  dutsid-^ 
5  ;  in,  echoing  terrace  plantings  and  the 
Sant  island  far  below  in  the  East  River.  For 
.1    the  rest,  thfe  room  creates  its  own 
-^brldwith-^iE^nglish  chintz  by  Rose  Gjimming 

thaj  Gloria  ¥anderbilt  feels  gives  a 
room  a  sense  "th^t  it  has-been  there  foj:ever:*^ 
The  portrait  of  GlSria,  VihderbUtv|s^*' 
n  by  Mroh  Shikier  sunds         ^^ 
behind  a  rpgwitic  roundabout  overlaid     v„ 
\vi|^  a  Spainish  oghawh . 


She  has  also  confidently  indulged  her 
fondness  for  fantasy.  The  moment  a  visi- 
tor steps  into  the  Vanderbilt  world  she  is 
greeted  by  a  welcoming  committee  of 
peacocks.  Fantailed  and  lit  from  within, 
they  conjure  visions  of  Flannery  O'Con- 
nor's front  lawn  or  the  peacock  room  of 
Neuschwanstein  in  Bavaria.  These  Vic- 
torian night  lights  huddled  together  on 
foyer  tables  are  an  immediate  announce- 
ment that  one  has  entered  a  colorful 
flight  of  the  imagination. 

By  day,  the  river's  light  is  caught  by 
shimmering  surfaces — chandeliers, 
crystal  candlesticks,  a  collection  of 
beaded  purses,  a  gold  dressing-table 
set,  amethyst  beads  hanging  from  a 
lampshade,  lettuce-green  walls  glazed 
"to  last  forever."  They  conspire  to  al- 
low the  sun  its  wild  courses  through 
rooms  that  are  more  than  living  space; 
they  are  possibility. 

"Rooms  exist  in  the  world  that  we 
don't  even  know  of,"  she  says  in  a  whis- 
per, "and  yet  someday  we  may  be  in 
those  rooms  and  extraordinary  things 
may  happen."  She  relates  this  intuition 
to  having  first  seen  the  dressing  room 
of  this  apartment  when  Lily  Pons  lived 
here  with  Andre  Kostelanetz.  "It 
would  have  been  hard  to  believe  that 
someday  it  would  be  mine.  There  are 
rooms  like  that  all  over  the  world,  wait- 
ing for  us." 

Although  this  might  sound  slightly 
ethereal,  as  a  businesswoman  and  de- 
signer Gloria  Vanderbilt  is  very  much 
of  this  world.  Her  aim  is  to  provide  af- 
fordable beauty  and  comfort.  What 
pleases  her  most  about  her  recent  col- 
lection of  home  furnishings  designed 
for  J. P.  Stevens,  which  she  thinks  is 
"the  best  commercial  work  I've  ever 


A  carved-wood  chair  made  in 

India  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century, 

Procession  de  Fete  Dieu — 

a  painting  by  Maurice  Denis — an 

eighteenth-century  Aubusson  rug  from 

Stark,  and  a  pale  rose  quartz 

lamp  topped  by  a  shade  trimmed  with 

amethyst  beads  enhance  the  romantic  mood 

of  the  living  room.  In  front 

of  the  terrace  door  is  a  Northern 

Itai. an, Rococo  giltwood  bergere  from  the 

mid  eighteenth  century. 
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Above:  Behind  1791  George  III  silver-mounted  coconut  cups  are 

photographs  of  Gloria  Vanderbilt's  sons  and  late  husband,  Wyatt  Emory  Cooper. 

Above  them  hangs  her  painting  of  a  former  family  retreat.  The  tea  set 

belonged  to  Grandmother  Morgan,  and  the  Louis  XV  chairs,  opposite,  have  needlepoint  by 

Aunt  Thelma  Furness.  Painting,  Clouds  by  Gloria  VanderbiJt. 


done,"  is  that  "it  will  bring  beauty  to 
millions  of  people." 

The  accomplishment  delights  her, 
but  she  insists  that  home  be  a  retreat 
from  all  that.  Elsie  de  Wolfe,  that  for- 
midable doyenne  of  interior  design 
and  the  first  woman  in  America  to 
make  it  her  career,  would  concur.  Her 
favorite  houses  were  those  women  had 
created  for  themselves  alone — Para- 
diso  built  by  Isabella  d'Este  following 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet's  retreat  from  the 
"hurly-burly  of  court  life." 

Femininity  was  given  full  reign  in 
those  interiors,  and  the  same  is  true  in 
Gloria  Vanderbilt's  apartment  high 
above  the  hurly-burly  of  Manhattan. 
There  is  not  a  gray  or  brown  in  sight. 
Rather,  these  rooms  speak  of  a  woman 


who  says  of  herself,  "My  whole  psyche 
is  very  feminine." 

"I  am  what  is  around  me,"  Wallace 
Stevens  wrote  in  his  poem,  "Theory," 
and  added,  "Women  understaad  this." 
Women  also  understand  that  they  can 
become  what  is  around  them;  that 
"home"  is  not  only  our  autobiography, 
but  an  opportunity  to  rewrite  that  auto- 
biography. What  Gloria  Vanderbilt  has 
created  is  a  sense  of  stabilitv;  she  has  ex- 
orcised all  ghosts  of  a  rootless  past. 

In  1955  she  published  a  collection  of 
poems,  one  of  uhich  promises  "I  will 
show  you  a  gardei;  like  you  never  saw/ 
Build  castles  for  you  that  waves  will  ig- 
nore. .  .  ."That  is  what  she  has  done  in 
this  apartment  that  sits  as  steady  as  a 
lightship  above  the  waves  of  the  East 
River,  n  Editor:  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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in  "incredible  dream"  of  a  dressing 
room  is  flooded  with  lig|u  reflerted  from  the 

terrace  garden  b^  a  mirrored  wall 
^nd  a  twenties  Tiffany  gold  dressing  table 

set.  The  Joiluguese  metal-and-    J4i^» 
)rcelain  flower  arrangements  date  from  ' 
' -'       1752.  Opposite:  In  a  photograph        ^, 
by  Horst,  Gloria  Vanderbilt  stands  beside 

the  bed,  which  in  this  photograph 

she  has  draped  with  a  Spanish  shawl  and 

antique  laces  from  her  collection. 
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Vjloria  Vanderbilt  feels 
that  "the  bedroom  is  the  woman's 
space,  and  she  can  make  that 
as  feminine  as  she  wants."  Here  that  effe 
^^ihanced  by  elaborate  curtaining 
-^  of  the  canopy  bed,  which  is 
covered  with  a  silk  embroidered  spread 
-    depicting  an  Arabic  poem.  The 
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opposite:  The  square  foyer  with  ziggurat-domed  ceiling  and  plaster  surfaces  in  a 

stony  finish  (detail,  above)  has  the  look  of  an  archaic  volume  carved 

out  of  solid  rock.  Translucent  door  of  sanded  plexiglass  leads  to  the  salon.  It  pivots 

180  degrees  on  a  handsome  visible  hinge.  At  right,  black-lacquered  front  door. 


ANCIENT  ECHOE 

Architects  Patrick  Elie  Naggar  and  Dominique  Lachevsky 
create  a  new  mood  in  the  Paris  apartment  of  an  art- collecting  couple 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 
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opposite:  From  the 
gallen-  right  of  the  foyer 
is  seen  the  twin  left 
galler\'  leading  to  the 
personal  quaners. 
Black  marble  floor 
contains  brass  inlay.  Large 
painting  is  by  the 
Yugoslav 

Expressionist  Dado. 
Above:  Salon  bookcases 
with  edges,  hinges, 
and  knobs  of  gunmetal- 
finished  brass, 
a  material  used  throughout, 
form  a  niche  for  a 
Vico  Magistreni  horse- 
blanket  sofa  from 
Cassina.  Painting  by 
the  Catalonian  Tapies. 


Ten  years  ago,  architects  Patrick  Xaggar  and  Dom- 
inique Lachevsky  designed  an  apartment  in  a 
suite  of  early-nineteenth-centur}'  rooms  on  the 
Place  Vendome.  It  was,  in  Patrick  Xaggar's  words,  "a 
space  for  the  seventies,  ver\-  modern,  with  one  large  liv- 
ing-dining area."  A  decade  passed  and  the  clients  re- 
turned to  the  designers  for  something  different  in  the 
same  space:  rooms  more  traditional  in  function  and  de- 
tail, yet  clearly  contemporar\",  rooms  that  would  contin- 
ue to  work  as  a  background  for  their  art  collection. 

Xaggar  and  Lachevsky  built  the  couple  the  equivalent 
of  a  new  house  except  for  the  outside  walls.  They  gutted 
the  entire  space  and  created  a  classically  symmetrical 
plan.  From  a  square,  domed  central  foyer,  identical  gal- 
leries now  extend  on  uvo  sides  leading  to  the  rooms. 
Although  they  live  in  Paris,  the  art  collectors  have  an  Ital- 
ianate  spatial  arrangement,  room  forms  and  surfaces  that 
evoke  the  ancient  worlds  of  Babylonia  and  Eg\pt,  idio- 
syncratic furniture  designed  for  these  rooms  only,  and 
ceilings  that  match  the  walls — "something  few  French- 
men can  conceive  oi."  according  to  Patrick  Xaggar.  z 

By  Elaine  Greene 
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)alon  walls  and 
ceiling,  like  the 
others,  have  been 
painted, 
distressed, 
varnished,  and 
waxed  to 

resemble  masonrv'. 
Fixed  brass  st.-ips 
punctuate  upper 
wall,  ser\'e  as 
picture  moldings. 
A  Dubuffet 
painting  hangs 
over  sofa,  a 
Poliakoff  near 
piano.  In 
foreground: 
Cambodian  rain 
drum  used  as  a 
table;  Eileen 
Gray's  Transat 
chair  by  Ecan. 
Overleaf,  left   In 
the  bedroom,  a 
nineteenth- 
centun-  Pompeian- 
style  table; 
Mediterranean 
interior  shutters 
of  bleached  oak 
painted  with 
blurred  lines 
reminiscent  of 
Egyptian  wall  an. 
Overleaf,  right:  A 
terra-cotta 
sleeping  figure  by 
Georges  Jeanclos 
in  the  dining- 
room  window. 
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wo  sets  of 
translucent  interior 
doors  of  sanded 
plexiglass,  which 
flatten  against  their 
half-meter-thick 
reveals,  lead  to  the 
dining  room. 
\X'alls  and  ceiling  are  a 
faded  Pompeian  red. 
Shade  of  a  fine  silk 
satin  was  chosen  to 
contrast  with  the 
architectural  solidity. 
Chairs  are  nineteenth- 
centur\-  Chinese. 
Painting  is  an  early 
Matta.  Table,  wood 
with  a  trompe-l'oeil 
stone  finish  on  gesso, 
IS  a  Naggar 
Lachevsky  design. 
Patrick  iXaggar 
has  recently  moved  his 
office  to  Didier 
Aaron  in  New  York. 
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OIF  JOHN  HUSTON 


BY  ROGER  C.  TOLL 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  SHEILA  METZNER 


To  the  south  of  Puerto  Vallarta,  the  Sierra  Madre  slices  impressively  into  the  Pacific. 
The  steep  mountains  are  lush  and  green  at  this  time  of  the  year,  alive  with  wild  hibiscus 
and  jungle  sounds.  On  the  open  sea  at  the  foot  of  these  slopes,  where  at  times  a 
narrow  beach  flirts  with  a  man's  imagination,  an  open,  outboard-powered  launch 
of  a  type  common  in  these  parts  beats  against  ten-foot  swells  rolling  in  from  Asia. 
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oine  thirty  minutes  from  the 
heach  where  the  coast  road 
thrusts  itselt  inland  and  over  the 
mountains,  a  cove  appears.  At  its 
center,  majestic,  a  species  of  banyan 
reigns.  Then,  a  thatched  hut,  some 
houses,  and  the  surf  playing  on  the 
rocks.  There  are  no  roads.  The  sea  is 
the  only  way  to  get  here. 

On  the  shore,  like  a  great  oak,  John 
Huston  welcomes  you  to  his  home. 
Hoary,  venerable,  yet  so  simple  in  his 
white  cotton  clothes  and  bare  feet  and 
the  beard  that  reminds  you  of  Noah, 
graciously  benevolent  to  the  lesser 
beasts.  There  is  the  mythic  to  the  man. 
At  77,  a  classic  of  the  American  film, 
Huston  is  larger  than  the  normal  run, 
with  something  of  the  mischievous 
Irish  that  is  his  descent:  "that  bloody 
awful  breed.  .  .the  most  impossible 
people,"  he  says. 

He  has  been  the  lord  of  Las  Calc 
tas — "the  whole  little  cove,  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  oceanfront,  and  back  for 
about  four  hundred  feet" — since 
1975,  years  after  he  brought  fame  and 
many  subsequent  tourists  to  this  once 
tiny  fishing  village  of  Puerto  VaUarta 
by  shooting  The  Night  of  the  Iguana 
here,  and  even  more  years  after  he  first 
visited  this  coast  to  write  a  film  script. 
"I  can't  even  remember  what  script,  it 
was  so  long  ago  ..."  he  says.  There 
were  only  2,500  people  then,  Huston 
likes  to  point  out,  compared  to  today's 
90,000. 

In  those  days  Huston  was  Master  of 
the  Hunt  and  squire  at  his  country  es- 
tate of  St.  Clerans,  in  County  Galway, 
Ireland,  to  which  he  had  repaired  fol- 
lowing his  disillusionment  with  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  McCarthy 
and  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  trials.  "I  gave  up  on  the 
United  States  when  Eisenhower  shook 
hands  with  the  man  who  called  George 
C.  Marshall  a  communist  and  a  traitor 
to  his  country,"  he  explains.  "I  said  to 
myself,  'That's  enough.  I  don't  want  to 


Preceding  pages,  left:  Arrangement  of 
one  of  tne  guest  bungalow's  beds,  covered 
in  handwoven  Mexican  fabric,  has  the 
simplicity  of  a  Mondrian.  Preceding  pages, 
right:  John  Huston,  seen  here  in  his  own 
private  quarters,  wears  only  white  when  he 
is  in  Mexico.  Right:  The  only  way  to 
approach  Las  Caletas,  Huston's  compound 
of  five  bungalows,  is  from  the  sea,  usually 
in  a  fiberglass  boat  known  as  a  panga. 
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Xiustou's  bedroom  epitomizes  the  airy 
simplicit\-  ot  I.^s  Cde^as.  At  kit,  a  white  canvas 
curtain  tumbles  inro  an  equipal  chair;  blue 
sailcloth  is  hung  over  the  open  windows  from 
the  outside.  Bed  is  in  the  '^-jiTer  oi  li  ■•  room. 
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live  in  the  States.'  One  ol  the  tragedies 
of  Americans  of  my  generation  was 
they  thought  of  themselves  as  tough  in- 
dividualists capable  of  laying  down 
their  own  code  of  behavior  and  follow- 
ing it.  It  was  all  the  sadder,  then,  when 
we  saw  them  toe  the  line  and  put  their 
tails  between  their  legs." 

Huston,  who  was  born  in  the  Mid- 
west to  the  distinguished  actor  Walter 
Huston,  took  up  Irish  citizenship  part- 
way through  his  more  than  fifteen 
years  at  St.  Clerans.  He  lived  an  aristo- 
cratic life  there,  pursuing  his  passions 
for  collecting  art  and  fine  wines,  breed- 
ing horses,  and  running  after  foxes 
three  times  a  week,  when  he  wasn't  off 
in  some  exotic  location  working. 

"When  I  left  St.  Clerans,  I  decided 
to  close  out  that  department  of  my  life, 
along  with  the  horses,"  he  explains. 
"That  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  you 
see.  And  here  is  no  place  to  bring  Mon- 
ets.  So  I  decided  to  get  back  to  the  fun- 
damentals and  live  as  simply  as  I  could. 
And  this  is  as  simple  as  I  can  possibly 
live." 

Simple,  indeed.  There  is  no  dock  to 
tie  up  to;  the  landing  operation  is  "ba- 
sic," as  he  says.  As  the  motor  keeps  the 
stern  to  sea  and  the  bow  caresses  the 
sand,  the  incoming  swells  pitching  the 
launch  like  a  seesaw  all  the  while,  the 
visitor,  shoes  off  and  pants  rolled  up, 
leaps.  Once  ashore,  past  the  pebble 
beach,  past  the  great  banyan,  along  the 
brick  path  by  the  thatched  hut  and  the 
parabolic  satellite  antenna  (a  unique 
concession  to  that  other  world  of  the 
news  and  the  late  show),  the  visitor 
joins  a  junction  of  paths  leading  off  to 
several  buildings,  which  are  actually 
screened-in  pavilions  that  comfort- 
ably, airily  house  Huston's  studio  and 
bedroom  ( to  the  right ),  the  kitchen  and 
living  room  (straight  ahead),  and  var- 
ious guest  quarters  (to  the  left  and  up 
the  hill). 

He  loves  his  friends  and  guests  as 
much  as  he  cherishes  his  privacy  and 
peace.  "The  buildings  are  scattered 
about  because  when  you  have  guests, 
which  1  do  a  lot,  it  is, important  not  to 
be  seeing  each  other  too  much.  There 
is  nothing  1  find  more  of  a  chore  than 
being  a  guest,  going  around  having  to 
be  polite  to  your  host,  putting  in  ap- 
pearances at  designated  times,  and  so 
on .  .  .  it's  a  bore!  And  it  takes  the  plea- 
sure out  of  a  visit.  So  I  see  as  little  as 
possible  (Texl  continued  on  page  1 76) 
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Top:  A  corner  of 
the  studio  where 
Huston  paints, 
reads,  writes,  and 
plays  backgammon, 
always  with  the 
radio  on.  Above: 
Almost  a  wild- 
flower  in  Mexico, 
bougainvillaea 
thrives  at  Las 
Caletas.  Right: 
Another  part  of  the 
L-shaped  guest 
cottage,  with  a  bed 
covered  in  a  locally 
crocheted  spread. 
Tiles  form  a  screen 
against  the  sun. 
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Top  John  Huston  on  the  beach  at  Las 
Caletas.  Above:  The  kitchen,  living  area, 
and  dining  area  are  all  in  one  bungalow. 
Because  it's  a  tv.'ent>'-minute  open-boat 
ride  to  the  nearest  market,  the  kitchen  is 
always  well-stocked  with  staples.  The 
Filipino  cook  turns  out  a  lot  of  Oriental 
food,  Huston's  favorite. 


Top   In  another  view  of 
Huston's  studio  can  be 
seen  the  table  where  he 
plays  guests  at 
backgammon.  Behind  is  a 
caged  squirrel,  one  of 
several  wild  pets  at  Las 
Caletas.  Above:  Triangular 
tables  m  the  livmg  area 
were  designed  by  Huston 
and  built  of  parota  wood. 
Sculpture  in  foreground 
by  Ramis  Barquet.  Shell 
painting  in  shelves  at  right 
by  Huston  friend  Cathy 
von  Rohr.  Left:  Native 
rustic  furniture  outside  the 
guest  cottage.  Overleaf, 
left:  Dining  table  of  parota 
wood  was  designed  by 
Huston.  Overleaf,  right: 
A  hibiscus  flower  in 
Huston's  studio. 
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HOUSE 

OF  THE  FOUR 

ELEMENTS 

Brian  x-\lfred  Murphy 
designs  a  supremely  simple 
hideawax'  tor  fashion 
photographer  Philip  Dixon 

BY  HEATHER  SMITH  Mac  ISAAC 
PHOTOGR.\PHS  BY  TIM  STREET-PORTER 


Left:  The  fireplace,  set  adrift  by  its  flush 

placement  in  a  frosted-glass  senion 

of  the  stud  wall  and  crouTied  by  a  translucent 

slab  of  rough  on\-x.  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  livir.. 

"Stud  wall""  coft'ee  table,  oversized 

cushions,  and  a  single  chair  out  of  sight  are  the 

only  other  furnishings.  Aboie   Chimney 

and  box  of  fireplace  are  removed 

to  the  exterior,  \*-here  thev  form  sir 
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Fashion  and  glamour  go  hand  in 
hand.  For  a  fashion  photogra- 
pher, the  glamour  is  accompa- 
nied by  long  and  erratic  hours  with 
all-too-colorful  people  in  all-too-exot- 
ic settings.  What  better  place,  then,  for 
Philip  Dixon  to  come  home  to  than  the 
serene  and  supremely  simple  hideaway 
in  Venice,  California,  shaped  for  him 
from  a  run-down  house  and  adjoining 
grocery  store  by  designer  and  contrac- 
tor Brian  Alfred  Murphy  of  BAM  Con- 
struction/Design. 

Dixon  found  in  Murphy  a  designer 
whose  self-described  image  is  new  and 
clean;  Murphy  discovered  in  Dixon  "a 
client  who  was  willing  to  roll  the 
dice" — not  that  Murphy  had  anything 
gimmicky  in  mind,  just  a  blending  of  a 
little  innovative  engineering  with  basic 
and  inexpensive  materials,  concrete  in 
particular.  Dixon  concurred,  adding 
only  a  predilection  for  rocks. 

Murphy's  design  is  as  fundamental 
and  pure  as  nature's  four  elements: 
earth,  fire,  water,  and  air  (here  let  air 
equal  light).  Earth  enters  the  two  main 
areas,  living  and  sleeping,  as  the  con- 
crete hearths  and  the  curb  of  the  bed, 
as  the  concrete  cylinders  and  kiln 
bricks  of  the  dining-table  base,  as  the 
sensuous  rocks  placed  with  an  almost 
Oriental  studiousness  in  the  tub  and 
near  the  fire,  and  most  spectacularly  as 
the  translucent  piece  of  onyx  crowning 
the  fireplace.  Fire  is  the  focus  of  the  liv- 
ing area,  where  fireplace  as  traditional 
solid  hub  of  the  house  gives  way  to  fire- 
place as  void  floating  in  a  wide  mantel- 
piece of  light.  In  the  bedroom,  water  is 
the  magnetic  element  and  a  glass-block 
tub  the  focal  point,  again  infused  with 
light  from  a  window  that  is  an  exten- 
sion of  one  of  the  tub's  walls.  Through- 
out, although  there  are  no  convention- 
al opening  windows  for  reasons  of 
security,  the  sun  floods  in  via  baffled 
skylights  of  wire  glass,  bringing  to  light 
a  bare,  beautiful,  and  rejuvenating 
environment. 

n  Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 


Opposite:  Screen  walls  and  tension  cables 
secured  by  turnbuckles  give  dimension  and 
support  to  the  open  living  area.  Paintings 
by  Pat  Patterson.  Right:  The  owner's 
fondness  for  stone  extends  to  the  bathtub, 
where  a  few  movable  rocks  counter 
the  rigidity  of  the  glass  block. 
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iVlinimal  decoration  of  the  bedroom 
belies  its  formality  and  structural  sophis- 

tion.  A  concrete  curbed  bed  and  glass-block 
equal  dimensions  establish 
which  the  baffled  skylights,  tub,  and 
>}-%-^-  symmetrically  arranged. 
!•  :   battresses  allow  for  the 
expanse  of  the  gabled  space. 
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Among  the  houses  on  historic 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  in 
( A)lonial  Williamsburg  stands 
a  private  residence  where 
Col.  Miodrag  Blagojevich  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth,  live  with  part  of  their  collec- 
tion of  furnishings  from  America's  first 
century  oi  settlement.  Friends  say  that 
the  thrill  of  being  among  these  pieces 
ot  great  age,  extreme  rarity,  and  high- 
est quality  never  palls;  one  man  calls 
them  "presences."  And  new  visitors 
who  had  always  pictured  our  first  set- 
tlers in  tall  hats  and  gloomy  rooms 
come  away  with  minds  opened  and 
imaginations  stirred. 

Col.  Blagojevich  (pronounced  bla- 
GOY-a-vitch )  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1942  as  a  Yugoslav  air  force  colonel 
and  military  attache  in  Washington. 
Unsympathetic  to  Marshal  Tito's  post- 
war government,  the  colonel  remained 
here.  He  married  the  former  Elizabeth 
flidgely  of  Washington,  whose  family 
settled  in  Maryland  around  1650,  and 
the  couple  restored  a  derelict  seven- 
teenth-century manor  house  in  Mary- 
land. 

They  sought  the  help  of  architectur- 
al, archaeological,  and  landscape  ex- 
perts from  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
beginning  a  long  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial connection  that  culminated  with 
the  1976  gift  to  the  institution  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Blagojeviches'  collection 
of  seventeenth-century  and  William 
and  Mary  furniture  of  the  mid- Atlantic 
coast  of  America.  Colonial  Williams- 
burg rents  the  donors  their  present 
home,  the  reconstructed  circa-1718 
Pitt-Dixon  House. 

The  couple  had  originally  decorated 
the  Maryland  house  with  American 
eighteenth-century  furniture  and  some 
English  Jacobean  pieces,  but  they  soon 
felt  a  strong  pull  in  another  direction. 
The  house  seemed  to  them  to  demand 


Precedins,  pages:  Three  variations 

of  the  Spanisn  foot  reflect  the  Continental 

influence  on  American  furniture  of  the 

William  and  Mary  style.  Left:  In 

the  William  and  Mar\'  parlor,  a  walnut 

Boston  wing  chair,  ca.  1710,  one  of 

perhaps  six  similar  pieces  known;  a  very  rare 

and  unusually  early  Southern  piece, 

the  Virginia  black-walnut  tea  table,  ca.  1710; 

a  banister-back  walnut  armchair, 

Philadelphia,  ca.  1710,  considered  the  best 

in  existence;  a  walnut  desk-on-frame, 

ca.  1720,  another 

early  Pennsylvania  piece. 
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and  maple  with  turned  pillars 

and  applied  bosses  and  spindles  on  its 

architectural  faqade  is  attributed 

to  John  Taylor  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 

"College  Joyner"  for  Harvard, 

ca.  1638-82.  It  bears  traces  of  original 

red  and  black  paint.         - 

Opposite:  A  detail  of  a  late-li 

seventeenth-century  English  beadwork  picture 

of  Charles  I  and  his  queen, 

Henrietta  Maria,  with  two  courtiers. 

Like  stumpwork,  beadwork  was  done  at  home, 

presumably  by  women,  but  was  based  on 

drawings  sold  by  professionals 

either  as  kits  or  embroidery  books. 


American  contemporaneous  furniture, 
and  they  accepted  the  challenge — be- 
coming collecting  pioneers. 

It  was  hard  work,  however  joyful,  to 
build  the  collection,  even  during  the 
fifties  when  the  period  was  generally 
ignored.  To  begin  with,  the  population 
in  the  first  century  of  American  settle- 
ment was  small.  Although  the  stalwart 
English  merchant  and  yeoman  families 
who  emigrated  to  the  mid-Atlantic 
coast  brought  skilled  workers  and 
tools  to  replicate  their  lives  in  England, 
numerically  not  much  furniture  was 
made.  Then  most  of  this  small  supply 
was  lost,  through  the  centuries,  to  fire, 
war,  wood-eating  insects,  neglect,  and 
ignorance.  Only  with  the  publication 
of  Irving  W.  Lyon's  The  Colonial  Fur- 
niture of  New  England  in  1891  did  the 
ignorance  begin  to  lift  as  Americans 
with  family  antiques  realized  that  they 
owned  pieces  made  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  in  the  mid  nineteenth  centurv 


Above:  An  inner  door  panel  of  an 

English  stumpwork  writing  cabinet,  ca.  1665. 

Opposite.  In  the  seventeenth-century  parlor, 

an  Alpujarra  carpet  covers  a  double 

gate-leg  table.  Maple  New  England 

armchair,  made  c.i.  1660.  Armor  often 

appeared  in  early  .olonial  inventories; 

these  pieces  are  Italian,  ca.  1585. 

On  the  center  of  the  mantel  shelf  is  an 

iron-and-brass  dog  collar  initialed 

for  Charles  I. 


it  was  believed  that  everything  fine  had 
come  from  England. 

In  fact,  most  Americans  still  think 
the  early  colonials  were  "ignorant,  big- 
oted, entrapped  in  a  crude  frontier  en- 
vironment,  sexually  reprissed, 
drab .  .  .  [and]  deprived  of  the  artistic 
delights.  ..."  So  says  Jonathan  L. 
Fairbanks,  American  Decorative  Arts 
Curator  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  in  his  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue for  that  museum's  important 
1982  exhib'tion  "New  England  Be- 


gins: The  Seventeenth  Century."  Fair- 
banks continues:  "Just  the  reverse  was 
generally  the  case.  .  .  .  The  settlers 
transferred  their  entire  culture  to  the 
New  World,  maintained  strong  ties 
with  England .  .  .  and  enjoyed  a  com- 
plex geometric,  artificial,  and  colorful 
artistic  style  now  called  Mannerism." 

In  the  same  catalogue  Robert  F. 
Trent,  Curator  of  Exhibitions  and 
Education  at  The  Connecticut  Histori- 
cal Society  in  Hartford,  traces  the 
heavy  ornament  and  exaggerated  pro- 
portions of  Anglo-Netherlandic  Man- 
nerism back  to  the  Italian  courtly  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
reached  northern  Europe  and  under- 
went a  "bourgeoisification"  as  the  cen- 
tury progressed.  This  modified  mode 
came  to  America  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  flourished  until  the  next. 
When  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked 
in  1685,  thus  ending  religious  freedom 
(Text  continued  on  page  184) 
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Thirty-five  years  ago,  Ray  and  Charles  Eamcs 
built  a  house  on  a  cliff  above  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  Southern  California.  Originally  designed  as 
an  experiment  in  low-cost  housing,  one  of  the 
Case  Study  houses  sponsored  by  a  West  Coast  magazine, 
it  finished  up  as  the  Eameses'  own  home  and  alternative 
office,  a  living  area,  courtyard,  and  studio  complex  with  a 
structure  so  simple  that  it  took  just  one-and-a-half  days  to 
erect. 

Almost  immediately  it  became  an  international  archi- 
tectural landmark,  one  of  the  first  houses  in  the  steel-and- 
glass  construction  style  that  was  widespread  in  the  fifties 
in  America,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast.  Since  Charles 
Eames's  death  in  1 978,  it  has  also  assumed  the  status  of 
a  monument,  commemorating  one  of  America's  most 
innovative  and  internationally  admired  architects  and 
designers. 

Ray  Eames  lives  and  works  in  her  famous  house, 
known  throughout  the  world  simply  as  the  Eames 
House,  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  for  its  construc- 
tion and  design.  In  fact,  the  steel  decking,  webbed  steel 
joists,  factory  sash  windows,  and  all  the  other  materials 
and  fittings,  which  at  the  time  had  never  been  used  for 
domestic  building,  are  today  accepted  features  of  a  dis- 
tinct style  of  architecture.  There  have  been  a  few  neces- 
sary changes,  such  as  a  new  roof.  But  basically  the  house 
and  its  setting  are  much  the  same  as  they  were  three  dec- 
ades ago. 

From  a  gravel  drive  a  rough  plank  path  leads  to  a  long- 
grass  meadow  canopied  by  branches  of  eucalyptus  trees 
so  it  resembles  an  enormous  silver  and  green  room  with  a 
leaf- framed  view  of  the  sea  at  one  end.  The  house  was  ori- 
ginally designed  as  a  bridge  over  the  meadow  but  Eames 
decided  to  preserve  the  site  as  much  as  possible  and 
placed  it  up  against  the  hillside.  Connected  to  each  other 
across  a  courtyard  by  an  invisible  grid  of  measurements 
are  two  boxlike  structures  formed  by  glass  and  stucco 
panels  held  airily  in  place  by  what  designer  Edgar  Kauff- 
man  once  called  a  "gray  web  of  steel." 

Some  of  the  panels  are  painted  in  bright,  primary  col- 
ors and  two  small  panels  over  the  entrance  to  the  house 
are  gold,  elements  that  give  this  assembly  of  components 
from  an  industrial  catalogue  an  air  of  playfulness  charac- 
teristic of  most  Eames  designs  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
their  popularity.  For  Ray  and  Charles  Eames,  work  was 
simply  a  difficult  form  of  play. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Eameses'  work,  whether 
they  were  making  buildings,  furniture,  a  film,  or  a  plan 
for  exhibition,  is  an  intense  awareness  of  the  natural 
world.  In  their  house,  that  awareness  has  turned  a  tech- 
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Right:  The  Eameses  did  much  of  their  experimental 
film  work  in  their  home  studio,  accumulating 
an  impressive  array  of  cameras  and  lights,  which  are 
seen  in  this  photograph  by  Charles  Eames. 
Overleaf,  left:  Their  house  is  a  carefully  arranged 
composition  of  solid,  opaque,  and  translucent 
panels.  Seen  through  the  doorway,  a  painting  by  Ray 
Eames.  Overleaf,  right:  Over  the  years,  the 
interiors  have  become  a  mini-museum  for  their 
collection  of  their  own  designs  and  designs  by 
artisans  the  world  over,  arranged  by  Ray  Eames. 
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nological  tour  de  force  into  a  surprisingly  romantic  space 
filled  with  the  glow  of  honey-colored  light  reflected  from 
the  primavera  wood  paneling  on  the  living-rooms  walls, 
pale  leaf-shaped  shadows,  the  sky  blues  and  earth 
browns  of  Navaho,  Chinese,  and  Berber  rugs,  and  appar- 
ently artless  bunches  of  freshly  picked  flowers.  In  the  liv- 
ing room,  the  delicate  skeleton  of  a  dried  plant  from  the 
California  desert  hangs  by  a  slender  thread  where  it  was 
suspended  many  years  ago  from  the  twenty-foot  ceiling. 
Just  inside  the  front  door,  the  individual  treads  of  a  spiral 
staircase  curve  up  to  the  sleeping  area  on  the  mezzanine 
like  segments  of  a  fat  pine  cone. 

The  Eameses'  interest  in  objects  and  data  of  every  type 
and  culture  is  evident.  There  are  books  on  Henry  Moore, 
Giacometti,  the  philosophies  of  India,  shells,  and  space 
technology.  There  is  a  collection  of  Japanese  combs,  each 
one  designed  for  a  specific  function  in  the  complicated 
process  of  the  traditional  and  highly  stylized  female  Japa- 
nese coiffure.  There  are  Chinese  paper  globe  lanterns,  a 
brightly  painted  Indian  child's  chair,  an  Indonesian 
wooden  bell.  These  accumulations  reflect,  beyond  inter- 
est, what  an  obser\'er  has  called  a  "delight  in  ordinary  ob- 
jects," which  in  turn  reflects  an  attention  to  the  details  of 
ordinary  life.  Combined  with  the  Eameses'  interest  in 
technological  processes,  it  produced  a  unique  approach 
to  design  problems  from  the  beginning. 

The  Eameses  had  a  way  of  seeing  in  sections,  working 
from  the  part  to  the  whole,  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral a  step  at  a  time.  Charles  Eames's  interest  in  process 
developed  early  in  his  life  when  he  taught  himself  to  take 
pictures  by  using  his  father's  antiquated  photographic 
equipment.  His  fascination  with  process  continued  ever 


after,  resulting  m  a  technique  for  molding  plywood  into  a 
new  kind  of  leg  splint  used  during  World  War  II,  and 
eventually  into  the  chairs  and  tables  that  helped  make 
him  famous.  The  intense  combinations  of  color  and  pat- 
tern in  the  house  are  an  expression  in  part  of  Ray  Eames's 
talent  as  a  colorist,  developed  while  she  was  one  of  Hans 
Hofmann's  painting  students.  A  small  bright  abstract 
canvas,  one  of  her  own  paintings  and  the  only  one  she  still 
has,  hangs  in  the  stairwell.  However,  she  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  an  oil-on-canvas  painting  and  a  sump- 
tuous arrangement  of  breakfast  makings  on  the  kitchen 
table.  EveryAX'here  there  are  delightful  combinations  of 
objects  that  would  look  "set"  elsewhere,  but  here  seem  to 
have  happened  without  anyone  apparently  giving  it  a 
thought.  A  white  Formica  tray  on  the  living-room  floor 
holds  a  crystal  candelabrum  as  if  in  preparation  for  a 
nighttime  indoor  picnic.  A  smoothly  rounded  American 
Indian  clay  jug  nestles  in  a  bristly  rope  coil  that  keeps  it 
upright  and  protects  it  from  breaking.  A  cartwheel  hat 
made  of  creamy  straw  rests  lightly  on  a  pile  of  thick 
striped  blankets.  Both  Ray  and  Charles  Eames  have  in 
fact  given  every  detail  in  the  house  attention  and  thought. 
"The  details  are  not  details,"  Charles  Eames  said.  "They 
make  the  product.  It  will  in  the  end  be  these  details  that 
give  the  product  its  life." 

Such  attention  to  detail  is  exhausting,  requiring  tight 
control  over  every  project  from  beginning  to  end  for  a 
successful  result.  After  designing  just  two  houses  besides 
his  own  and  a  showroom  for  Herman  Miller  furniture, 
Charles  Eames  gave  up  designing  buildings  altogether 
because,  as  Ray  Eames  puts  it,  "There  were  so  many 
chances  for  something  to     (Text  continued  on  page  200) 


Opposite:  Throughout  its  35 -year  history,  the  house  has  demonstrated  that  serious  architecture 

can  also  be  welcoming  and  show  a  sense  of  humor.  Above:  Toys  from  several  countries  used 

in  films  by  Charles  and  Ray  Eames  are  lined  up  next  to  an  American  wood-and-paper 

doll's  house  in  the  studio.  Overleaf  left.  With  typical  wit,  a  well-used  Eames  lounge  chair 

and  ottoman,  looking  remarkably  like  a  human  form  stretched  out  comfortably, 

is  placed  next  to  an  African  wooden  stool  shaped  as  a  strange,  squat  four-legged  creature. 

On  the  wall,  an  unframed  rice-paper  Kabuki  sign  from  Japan.  Overleaf,  right:  The 

transparency  of  a  window  wall,  characteristic  of  the  house's  design. 
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SAILINC  AWAY  WITH  LEOER 

The  renowned  artist  s  unpublished  water  colors 

of  his  Mediterranean  cruise  with  the  legendary  Murphys, 

along  with  photographs  from  the  family's 

private  collection 

BY  NAOMI  BARRY 


Sara  Murphy  front 
and  back — photographed 
on  the  deck  of  the 
Murphy's  schooner 
Wealhethird  and  ui 
Fernanci  Leger's 
watercolor. 
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ostte:  Fernand  Leger's 
atercolor  portrait  from 
le  rear  is  unmistakably  Gerald 
lurphy  in  his  Weatherbtrd 
niform  of  swim  trunks 
nd  skull  cap.  Top:  The  passing 
nore.  Above:  The  Weatherbird 
nd  its  private  signal  designed 
y  Gerald.  Right:  Sara 
'lurphy,  Scottie  Fitzgerald,  Patrick 
Murphy,  Fernand  Leger  in  1931. 


The  Weatherbird  was  a  114- 
foot  black-hulled  schooner 
built  for  Sara  and  Gerald 
Murphy.  Her  home  port  was 
Ahtibes  but  she  flew  the  American  flag 
from  her  stern  and  i\\Q  pavilion  particu- 
lier  that  fluttered  from  the  top  mast- 
head was  a  genuine  Gerald  Murphy. 
Against  a  hard  yellow  background,  he 
had  painted  an  abstract  of  a  huge  star- 
ing human  eye,  which  seemed  to  blink 
in  the  wind. 

"I  like  your  drawing,"  Picasso  told 
Gerald  when  he  saw  the  Weather- 
bird's  private  flag. 

It  was  that  optimistic  era  betw^een 
two  wars  which  Zelda  Fitzgerald  in  a 
letter  to  the  Murphys  described  as 
"those  tragicly  ecstatic  years  when  the 
pockets  of  the  world  were  filled  with 
pleasant  surprizes  and  people  still 
thought  of  life  in  terms  of  their  right  to 
a  good  time." 

Sara  later  talking  of  the  Murphys' 
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"Look  what 
beautiful 
things  the 
sailors  do  with 
the  rope!" 
wrote  Sara 
Murphy 
on  board. 
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own  "tragicly  ecstatic  vears"  in  Paris  and  in  Antibes  dur- 
ing the  twenties  and  ii-iniies  said,  "We  thought  of  every- 
body having  a  good  time  everv-where .  .  .  even  if  they  lived 
on  Coney  Island  or  in  Scarsdale  or  wherever." 

Life  aboard  the  Murphys'  pleasure  boat  was  gentle, 
loving,  and  innocent  fun ...  a  floating  extension  of  home 
for  family  and  friends  to  enjoy  sun,  sea,  enchanting  ports, 
and  each  other. 

In  the  summer  of  1934,  the  family's  friend  Fernand  Le- 
ger  took  a  cruise  on  the  Weatherbird.  Gerald  regarded 
Leger  as  "apostle,  mentor,  teacher."  The  robust  Norman 
admired  the  elegant  young  American  in  return.  Gerald's 
first  exhibited  painting  at  the  1923  Salon  des  Indepen- 
dents in  Paris,  a  boldly  constructed  large  canvas  entitled 
Razor  (now  in  the  Dallas  xMuseum  of  Art),  had  elicited 
from  Leger  the  praise  that  Murphy  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can painter  demonstrating  a  graphic  response  to  the  new 
postwar  painting  in  France. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Murphys'  daughter  Honoria  Don- 
nelly took  from  a  bureau  drawer  a  sketchbook.  The  un- 
suspected pad  of  24  watercolors — landscapes,  portraits, 
and  still-life  compositions — was  Fernand  Leger's  me- 
mento of  his  trip  with  the  Murphys  on  the  Weatherbird. 

"Fanny,  why  don't  you  wear  polish  on  your  toenails?" 
asked  Fernand  Leger. 

"Because  I'm  not  allowed,"  answered  the  thirteen- 
year-old  naiad  who  was  five  feet,  eleven  inches  tall  out  of 
the  water  with  legs  to  infinity. 

"I  could  paint  you  each  toe  a  different  color.  Think 
how  pretty  that  would  be." 

Fanny  winkled  her  toes  and  repeated  politely,  "I'm  not 
allowed.  They  won't  let  me  smoke  either.  I  can  drink 
though.  Gerald  always  gives  me  a  Cinzano  with  a  v^Asx  of 
lemon.  He  treats  me  as  if  I  were  about  thirty.  No  wonder 
w^e  all  adore  him." 

So  Leger  went  on  sketching  ropes  while  Fanny  Myers, 
aged  thirteen,  and  her  best  friend,  Honoria  Murphy,  sat 
down  on  deck  with  a  pile  of  movie  magazines  and  made 
color  pencil  portraits  of  Dorothy  Lamour,  Merle  Ober- 
on,  Bette  Davis,  Katharine  Hepburn, and  Michele  Mor- 
gan. They  then  each  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  Far-ell 
asking  for  his  autograph.  Spying  handsome  young  men 
on  a  passing  schooner,  they  threw  them  cigarettes. 

Giggling,  the  youthful  beauties  retreated  into  the  safe- 
ty nets  that  hung  below  the  bowsprit.  The  nets  were  to 
catch  any  sailor  who  might  fall  from  the  rigging,  but  on 
the  Weatherbird  they  were  everybody's  favorite  ham- 
mock, cradling  a  curled-up  body  deliciously  close  to  the 
waves.  An  hour  in  the  nets  rated  as  the  supreme  in  "fool- 
ing around." 

From  the  cabin  salon  floated  the  sensuous  sounds  of 
Debussy's  La  Cathedrale  Engloutie.  The  Weatherbird 
sailed  in  a  cloud  of  music.  Even  her  name  was  a  song.  Sara 
Murphy  loved  it,  and  a  record  of  Louis  Armstrong  play- 
ing "Weatherbird"  had  been  sealed  in  the  ship's  keel  for 
good  luck. 

Whoever  traveled  w^as      (Text  continued  on  page  1 86) 


Six  of  the  24  watercolor  sketches  in  the  portfolio 
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On  the  deck  ot  the  Weatherbird 
Ellen  Bain-,  Sara  Murphy,  Philip 
Barr>'  (author  of  The  Philadelphia 
Story),  and  Gerald  Murphy  "tool 
around. "'Jw5e/  opposite:  An 
unknown!  voman.  Inset  this  pa^e. 
Leger's  New  Year's  greeting 
to  the  Murphys. 
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Above:  One  of  the  bluebells  that  grow  wild  in  the  "tairy  dell"  at 

the  bottom  of  the  garden.     Opposite   Lavender  and  daisies  are  among 

the  plants  growing  along  the  path  beneath  the  stone  archway 

between  the  waterfall  and  the  sunken  garden.  Overleaf:  Protected 

from  the  winds  by  Pinus  insigms  planted  at  the  turn  of 

the  century  by  Mr.  Hordern,  the  slopes  are  a  mass  of  bluebeOs 

and  forget-me-nots. 

Of  all  the  older  and  established  native  gardens 
of  Australia,  Milton  Park  probably  has  no 
peer.  A  garden  that  appears  to  defy  the  harsh 
and  unpredictable  climate  of  the  country  it  is  little 
different  from  any  large  garden  that  you  might  expect 
to  find  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex  in  England 

BY  ANDREW'  PFEIFFER         PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RODNEY  WEIDLAND 
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My  first  visit  to  Milton  Park,  a  garden  that 
has  been  miraculously  (or,  if  the  truth 
must  be  known,  by  virtue  of  great  skill 
and  dedication)  transplanted  to  a  rural 
setting  in  New  South  Wales,  was  in  the 
spring  of  1978  shortly  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Baillieu 
had  inherited  it.  I  had  long  heard  of  this  garden,  not  only 
in  Australia  but  in  England,  where  it  is  also  well-known, 
and  so  was  delighted  when  Edwina  Baillieu  invited  me  to 
come  and  see  it  in  the  month  of  October  at  the  height  of 
the  Australian  spring. 

I  was  driving  from  Canberra  to  Sydney,  a  journey  of 
some  two  hundred  miles,  and  Milton  Park,  just  outside 
the  town  of  Bowral,  is  about  halfway  between  them.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  temperatures  to  already  be  high  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  the  afternoon  of  my  visit  was  no  ex- 
ception. Mile  after  mile  of  dazzling  midday  sunshine  re- 
flected off  the  road  and  stupefied  the  senses. 

No  greater  welcome  is  possible  to  a  country  house  in 
Australia  than  to  pass  from  the  seeming  infinity  of  the 
harsh  landscape  into  a  narrow  tunnel  of  green  and  then  to 
emerge  a  few  minutes  later — as  if  by  magic  transforma- 


tion like  Alice  following  the  white  rabbit  down  the  bur- 
row— into  a  private  domain  of  shade  and  the  sound  of 
falling  water. 

Milton  Park  is,  for  all  that,  no  different  from  the  great 
thirteenth-century  Moorish  paradise  garden  of  the  Al- 
hambra  which  the  weary  traveler,  having  crossed  miles  of 
arid  Andalusia,  reaches  by  way  of  the  same  kind  of  steep, 
tree-lined  avenue.  Unlike  the  Alhambra,  however,  Mil- 
ton Park  is  noi  a  series  of  formal  enclosures  each  of  which 
gives  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  outside  world.  Rather,  it 
is  in  the  tradition  of  the  informal  English  park  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  that  in  its  own  and  perhaps  less  obvious  way — 
almost  as  if  b)'  circumlocution — catches  the  visitor  up  in 
its  world  and  finally  rewards  him  with  views  across  a  val- 
ley to  the  surrounding  hills. 

In  1910  Edwina  Baillieu's  father,  Anthony  Hordern, 
then  only  22,  bought  the  1200-acre  property  known  as 
Mansfield's  Farm  and  renamed  it  after  the  town  of  Mil- 
ton, on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  grandfather.  With  the  help  of  a  very 
young  gardener  called  Les  Fahey,  he  began  by  planting 
massive  windbreaks  against  the  devastating  westerly 
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winds  that  blow  in  from 
the  Outback.  The  trees  he 
chose  are  native  to  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  in 
California  and  grow  very 
quickly  in  Australia:  Pin  us 
radiata,  the  Monterey 
pine,  and  Cupressus  macro- 

carpa,  the  Monterey  cypress.  Anthony  Hordern  designed 
a  formal  garden  with  a  rectilinear  pattern  of  hedges  and 
flower  beds  in  front  of  the  house.  It  remained  this  way 
until  the  early  thirties  when  his  wife  opened  up  vistas 
through  the  trees  and  redesigned  the  garden  beds  in  the 
shape  of  sweeping  curves.  Before  making  a  final  decision 
on  the  shape  of  these  curves,  she  would  lay  down  a  gar- 
den hose  along  the  proposed  edge  of  the  bed  and  then  al- 
ter its  position  until  she  felt  that  the  line  was  right.  Plants 
were  moved  in  full  bloom  and  juggled  about — before  be- 
ing replanted — until  Mary  Hordern  was  satisfied  that  the 
color  of  their  flowers,  their  shapes,  and  the  texture  of 
their  leaves  all  worked  perfectly.  Talking  of  her  mother, 
Edwina  Baillieu  attributes  much  of  the  present  layout  of 


Opposite:  Massed  primulas,  camellias,  lavender,  and  a  wisteria- 
draped  trellis  are  framed  by  a  red  maple.  Above:  One  of 
the  many  standard  wisterias  stands  at  the  top  of  the  sandstone 

waterfall  put  in  by  Mrs.  Peter  Baillieu.  All  sandstone  used 

in  the  walls,  paths,  and  ponds  was  found  on  the  property.  A 

giant  rhododendron  rises  over  large  clusters  of  multicolored 

azaleas,  and  in  the  lower  left  corner  is  a  haze  of  rustic  red 

maple.  Overleaf:  Gnarled  wisteria  hangs  over  the  trellis  above 

tne  path  leading  to  the  "fair)'  dell." 


the  garden  to  her  mother's 
"uncanny  eye  for  color, 
and  also  her  great  sense  of 
style  and  design." 

Walking  from  one  part 
of  the  garden  to  another, 
you  find  that  your  field  of 
vision  is  constantly  having 
tricks  played  upon  it;  perhaps  by  being  constricted 
along,  let's  say,  the  length  of  a  charmingly  informal  wiste- 
ria pergola,  or  through  the  more  formal  aperture  of  a 
sandstone  arch,  only  to  be  opened  a  few  seconds  later  by 
the  view  of  a  broad  lawn  surrounded  by  large  elms  and 
beeches,  or  maybe  something  as  unexpected  as  a  heath 
garden  of  broom  and  heather. 

As  your  walk  continues  you  find  yourself  exclaiming, 
"But  who  would  have  thought  that  these  plants  could 
grow  in  New  South  Wales?"  For  not  only  are  there  heath- 
ers and  brooms,  a  rose  garden  with  clipped  English  box 
topiary  of  birds  and  animals,  but  there  are  also  spectacu- 
lar slopes  covered  in  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  fields 
of  bluebells  mixed  with        (Text  continued  on  page  1 90) 
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SHACK     OF 
T  H  €      N  €  W 

Frank  Gehry  transforms  a  warehouse  into  a  spectacular 
art  gallery  and  a  vital  new  force  in  the  cultural  life  of  L.A. 


PHOTOGFL^PHS  BY  GR.^NT  MUDFORD 
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ohnny-come-lately  among  large  American  cities  in  its  public  commitment  to 
modern  art,  Los  Angeles  now  takes  a  giant  step  fonA^ard  with  the  opening  of  the 
Temporary  Contemporary,  the  interim  home  of  its  new  Museum  of  Contempo- 
rary Art.  Designed  by  Frank  Gehry,  the  maverick  architect  best  known  for  his 
powerful  handling  of  low-cost  industrial  materials,  this  remodeled  structure  in 
L.A.'s  Little  Tokyo  began  as  a  warehouse  that  looked  quite  a  bit  like  a  Gehry 
building  before  he  ever  laid  hands  on  it.  The  simple  but  imaginative  alterations 
by  America's  most  consistently  original  avant-garde  architect  have  resulted  in  a 
building  that  is  both  a  professional  triumph  and  a  personal  vindication:  Gehry 
had  been  eliminated  from  consideration  for  the  commission  for  the  permanent 
museum  because  it  was  feared  that  a  local  architect  would  signif\'  a  provincial 
effort.  Japanese  architect  Arata  Isozaki  won  the  job  instead,  but  his  controversy- 
ridden  scheme  has  led  some  obser\'ers  to  predict  that  the  Temporary  Contem- 
porary might  in  the  end  turn  out  to  be  for  keeps.  _:  By  Martin  Filler 

Left:  Exposed  structural  members  give  the  interiors  a  strongly  sculptural 
feeling.  Avove:  At  the  entrance,  a  cube  of  Gehr\''s  signature  material,  chain-link  fencmg. 
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DONE 
WITH 
MIRRORS 

Interior  architect 
Thomas  Moore  remodels 
a  narrow^  cit\'  house 

BY  GABRIELLE  W'lXKEL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FELICIAXO 


Few  modern  town  houses  can  boast  ot 
raffish  activity  on  the  dining-room  ceil- 
ing. But  the  Chicago  lawyer  who 
bought  muralist  Frank  V.  Hoffman's 
house  and  studio  sees  his  mural  as  a 
unique  bonus  and  wouldn't  dream  of 
touching  it.  Though  its  Baroque  flavor 
was  detinitely  not  duplicated  in  the 
decorating,  the  pastel  tones  did  inspire 
the  colors  in  a  few  of  the  rooms. 

The  remodeling  of  the  town  house 
was  a  joint  project  tor  the  owner  and 
his  cousin,  New  York  interior  architect 
Thomas  L.  Moore.  They  first  set  out  to 
get  more  natural  light  in  the  house  and 
make  it  appear  broader  than  its  twenty- 
foot  width.  This  was  done  by  using 
mirrors,  taking  down  several  walls,  and 
adding  windows  to  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Furniture  was  kept  on  a  small 
scale-^though  never  too  small  to  sacri- 
fice comfort — with  Louis  XYI-style 
chairs,  a  custom-made  banquette  in 
polished  cotton,  and  a  Chinese  lacquer 
table  in  the  living  room. 

The  owner's  eclectic  likes  ha\'e  been 
brought  together  to  create  a  "lived-in, 
warm  feeling"  and  range  from  Oriental 
art  to  antiques  of  several  periods. 
There  is  also  a  large  indoor  "window 
box"  looking  down  on  the  dining 
room,  which  adds  an  appropriate 
touch  of  exotica  to  the  mural  above  it 
all.  zi  Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 


An  early-nineteenth-century  Japanese 
screen  done  in  the  seventeenth-century 
bridge  design  covers  ru'o  of  the 
living-room  walls;  the  rest  are  mirrored. 
Late  Regency  candelabra  and  Queen 
Anne  mirror  accent  the  Victorian 
mantelpiece.  Coffee  tables  on  antique 
Chinese  rug  are  turned-over  glass  beakers. 
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Above:  Frank  Hoffman's  mural,  pamted  in  1941.  Below:  The  master  bedroom,  which  runs  the  length  of  the  house, 

is  the  owner's  favorite  sitting  area.  The  black-brown  walls  were  inspired  by  the  Chinese-style  eighteenth-century  English 

leather  screen  and  the  teak  chest  on  the  left  wall.  Room  has  Berber  carpeting;  bed  is  covered  m  raw  silk. 

Opposite:  A  dracaena  stretches  from  the  black-and-white  marble  floor  to  Hoffman's  ceiling  mural.  English  Regency 

chairs  surround  the  dining-room  table.  Balcony  greener\'  is  also  the  rear  of  the  second-floor  living  room. 
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SCHINKEL 

THE  RESTLESS  ROMANTIC 

BY  MARTIN  FILLER    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ERICH  LESSING 


Above.  Berlin  KPM  porcelain  tabletop  painted  by  Ernst  Sager,  1830, 
depicts  eight  Schinkel  projects.  Opposite:  Schinkel  at  age  51,  by  Karl  Schmid,  1832. 
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Architect,  interior  decorator,  painter,  and  designer 
of  furniture,  objects,  and  stage  sets,  Karl  Friedrich 
Schinkel  was  the  prolific  protean  genius  of  Prussia. 
Now,  the  restoration  of  his  long-neglected  works  in 
and  around  Berlin  reconfirms  him  as  an  artist  of 
the  first  rank  and  the  greatest  architect  of  his  time. 


'j^Jr ' 


^m**^ 


Above   Franz  Louis  Catel's  watercolor  ot  J>chink.cl  in  Naples,  an  archetypal 

Romantic  locale.  Painted  in  October  1824  during  Schinkel's  second  Italian  sojt)urn,  it  portrays  him 

surrounded  bv  Classical  antiquities,  with  the  island  ot  Capri  visible  to  the  south  through 

the  open  window.  Commissioned  by  the  sitter,  it  was  intended  by  him  as  a  Christmas  gift  tor 

his  wife,  Susanne.  Opposite:  A  color  lithograph  ot  the  grandiose  reception  hall  ot 

Schinkel's  unexecuted  1834  project  tor  a  palace  on  top  ot  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  tor 

King  Otto  I  ot  the  Hellenes,  the  Bavarian-born  prince  who  was  placed 

on  the  newlv  established  Greek  throne  in  1829. 


When  Philip  Johnson  once  flippantly  de- 
clared that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  "the 
greatest  architect  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury," he  was  slighting  not  only  one  ot  the 
true  giants  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  also  the  man 
whom  Johnson  actually  believes  to  be  the  leading  figure 
in  architecture  before  Modernism:  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury polymath  Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel.  More  than  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  Johnson  first  saw  the  works  of 
Schinkel  in  and  around  Berlin  and  25  since  he  began  to 
proselytize  among  his  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  great 
Prussian  Neoclassicist.  Today  Schinkel  no  longer  needs 
promotion:  he  is  accepted  without  question  by  a  younger 
generation  of  architects  as  a  major  source  of  inspiration, 
perhaps  more  influential  than  the  founders  of  the  Mod- 
ern Movement.  The  splendid  Exedra  Books  reprint  of 
Schinkel's  collected  works — which  were  limnt?d  in  sur- 
passingly elegant  engravings  executed  under  his  perfec- 
tionist supervision — is  now  a  basic  reference  for 
designers  and  historians  alike.  The  recently  completed 
restoration  of  several  of  his  most  important  buildings 
(the  best  of  which  are  now  in  East  Germany)  has  sent  a 
small  but  steady  stream  of  architectural  cognoscenti  on  a 
demanding  but  ultimately  rewarding  pilgrimage.  And 
the  bicentennial  of  Schinkel's  birth  three  years  ago 
launched  no  fewer  than  three  major  exhibitions  of  his 
prodigious  achievements  and  a  slew  of  publications  that 
have  further  reinforced  his  stature. 

Not  that  it  was  ever  questioned  in  Germany:  Schinkel 
has  always  been  appreciated  as  that  country's  most  im- 
portant architect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Others  disre- 


gard even  those  qualifications  of  time  and  place:  Schinkel 
is  "the  absolute  summit"  for  the  architectural  historian 
Sir  John  Summerson.  Why,  then,  is  Schinkel  virtually  un- 
known to  the  same  culturally  aware  American  public  that 
esteems  Beethoven  and  Goethe — Schinkel's  contempor- 
aries and  compatriots — as  artists  of  indisputable  immor- 
tality? There  are  several  direct  causes,  such  as  the  lack  of 
English-language  studies  on  Schinkel's  work,  the  pen- 
umbra into  which  Classicism  fell  during  the  ascent  of 
Modernism,  and  the  inherent  immobility  of  architecture 
as  opposed  to  poetry  or  music. 

But  above  all,  Schinkel's  reputation  was  a  victim  of  the 
political  upheavals  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  simpli- 
fied version  of  Classicism  was  retroactively  (and  wrongly) 
claimed  by  the  architects  of  the  Third  Reich  as  a  spiritual 
antecedent  of  their  own  stripped  Classicism,  making  his 
architecture  a  taboo  topic  in  this  country  long  after  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Hitler.  Many  of  Schinkel's  buildings  were 
destroyed  during  the  Second  World  War;  many  of  those 
that  survived  (most  often  in  ruinous  states)  were  made  i  i- 
accessible  by  the  partition  of  Germany  and  were  largely 
forgotten  in  the  chill  climate  of  the  cold  war,  which 
brought  tourism  to  Schinkel's  sites  to  a  virtual  halt.  For 
Americans  today,  the  new  awareness  of  this  brilliant  cre- 
ator is  not  so  much  a  resurrection  as  it  is  an  epiphany. 

An  artist's  emergence  from  posthumous  obscurity  to 
high  historical  regard  is  almost  always  occasioned  by  one 
essential  quality  in  his  work:  its  ability  to  speak  to  us  in  a 
voice  that  resonates  with  our  own  time.  That  Schinkel's 
architecture  surely  does,  on  more  than  one  account. 
First,  the  new-found  fascination  with  Classicism  in  archi- 
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he  vestibule 
at  Schloss 
Charlottenhof  was 
initially  designed 
bv  Schinkel  from 
1826-29  in  a 
relatively  simple 
Neoclassical 
manner,  but  was 
greatlv  embellished 
from  1839-43  with 
new  Schinkel 
designs  at  the  order 
of  Crown  Prince 
Friedrich  W'llhelm. 
The  richly 
ornamented  bronze 
fountain  was 
mstalled  in  1843, 
PA'o  years  after  the 
architect's  death. 
The  rw'o  roundels 
set  mto  the 
balustrade,  Aurora, 
left,  and  Luna, 
right,  are  plaster 
casts  of  a  pair  of 
bas-reliefs  by  the 
great  Danish 
Neoclassical 
sculptor  Bertel 
Thor\'aldsen. 
Berv^'een  them  is 
a  three-legged, 
marble-topped 
table  bv  Schinkel, 
1839.  He  designed 
the  painted  frieze 
of  winged  geniuses 
a  dozen  years 
earlier.  Hovering 
in  midair  is  a 
chandelier  in  the 
form  of  a  torch- 
bearing  winged 
genius  by 
Friedrich  Drake. 
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Above   The  park  surrounding  Schloss  Charlottcnhot  (visible  in  the  distance  at  right) 

was  laid  out  by  the  landscape  architect  Peter  Joseph  Lenne  in  1825 

and  is  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  late  Romantic  garden  design.  Opposite:  The 

writing  room  of  Crown  Princess  Elisabeth  at  Schloss  Charlottenhof  is  among 

Schinkel's  most  ravishing  achievements  as  an  interior  decorator,  and  its  scheme  of  rose, 

moss  green,  and  silver  epitomizes  his  innate  gift  as  a  colorist  of  great  subtlety 

and  high  sophistication.  The  silvered  wood  desk  was  also  designed  by  Schinkel;  the 

painted  panels  of  dancing  women  are  copies  of  Pompeian  originals. 


tecture,  furniture  ciesign,  and  interior  decoration  is  given 
validity  by  Schinkel's  precedent,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able  reinterpreters  ever  of  that  venerable  tradition, 
raising  it  tar  above  mere  imitation  and  infusing  it  with  a 
veritable  living  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  modern- 
ist in  the  best  sense  of  the  word:  open  to  new  ideas,  inno- 
vative in  his  solutions  to  the  specific  problems  that  his  age 
presented,  and  able  to  create  buildings  progressive  both 
in  function  and  in  their  effect  on  society.  He  designed  the 
first  modern  art  museum  and  one  of  the  first  modern  the- 
aters; he  was  one  of  the  first  high-art  architects  to  be  in- 
spired by  industrial  structures;  and  he  tried  to  raise  the 
aesthetic  standards  of  mass-produced  objects  fifty  years 
before  the  great  design  reform  movements. 

The  most  important  reason  why  Schinkel's  work  con- 
tinues to  have  relevance  is  its  sheer  beauty.  Yet  its  ravish- 
ing visual  qualities  are  never  accompanied  by  their 
frequent  parallels.  His  designs  are  romantic  but  not  senti- 
mental, sensuous  but  not  solipsistic,  decorative  but  not 
superficial,  rich  but  never  ostentatious.  That  was  true  of 
all  he  set  his  seemingly  ceaseless  hand  to,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  architecture  and  interiors  included  everything 
from  picture  frames  to  porcelains,  silver  to  stage  sets, 
commemorative  medals  to  military  decorations  (includ- 
ing that  ultimate  symbol  of  Prussian  militarism,  the  Iron 


Cross).  His  surviving  graphic  works  alone  number  some 
4,000  drawings,  paintings,  and  prints.  He  approached 
each  design  with  the  same  conviction  and  sense  of  high 
purpose,  for  he  was  a  true  child  of  the  Romantic  Age  in 
his  profound  belief  in  the  redemptive  power  of  art.  "To 
be  an  architect,"  wrote  Schinkel,  "means  to  be  a  man  who 
ennobles  all  human  conditions. ..according  to  the  de- 
mands of  man's  moral  and  rational  life."  Yet  that  was  not 
a  burdensome  task  for  Schinkel,  who  also  understood  the 
importance  of  the  pleasure  principle  quite  well.  As  he  put 
it,  "All  art  is  dedicated  to  happiness.  For  an  artist,  there  is 
no  greater  challenge  and  there  is  no  obligation  more  seri- 
ous than  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  humanity." 

Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel's  early  life  established  his  lov- 
ing view  of  fhe  world  with  a  firmness  that  later  tragedy 
and  adversity  would  not  diminish.  He  was  born  in  1781 
in  the  city  of  Neuruppin,  some  seventeen  miles  northwest 
of  Berlin.  He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  Evangelical 
ministers  but  was  not  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  Berg- 
manesque  denial,  and  the  Schinkel  home  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  music,  literature,  and  art.  The  family's 
second  of  five  children  showed  unusual  talents  from  an 
early  age  and  was  encouraged  in  his  artistic  interests  by 
his  parents.  When  Karl  Friedrich  was  six,  his  father  died, 
and  the  widow  Schinkel  and  her  children  eventually 
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he  conjugal  bedroom 
as  biirgerlich  heaven: 
the  sleeping  chamber 
of  Crown  Prince 
Friedrich  Wilhelin  and 
Crown  Princess 
Elisabeth  at  Schloss 
Charlottenhof  is 
virtually 

indistinguishable  from 
that  of  a  wealthy 
merchant;  it  was  highly 
unusual  for  royalty 
at  that  time  to  occupy 
the  same  bedroom. 
The  double  bed  is 
flanked  by  gilded  wooden 
Empire  candelabra 
refitted  to  support  the 
emerald-green  silk 
bed  curtain.  On  the 
wall  behind  the  bed  is 
a  sepia  drawing  by 
Johann  Heusinger  after 
Raphael's  Transfiguration. 
The  mirrored  doors  lead 
to  the  Crown  Prince's 
study,  the  walls  of 
which  are  papered  in 
the  same  apple  green   ^ 
as  the  bedroom.  Reflected 
in  the  right  door  is  the 
Crown  Princess's 
elaborately  inlaid 
sewing  table. 
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Above:  The  exquisitely  simple  Summer  House  at  Charlottenburg,  designed  by  Schinkel 

in  1824-25  for  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  Opposite:  The  bedroom  ot  Queen  Luise  at  Schloss 

Charlottenburg,  an  eighteenth-century  palace  in  what  is  now  West  Berlin,  redecorated  by  Schinkel 

in  1809-10.  His  formal  and  coolly  elegant  scheme  shows  the  mfluence  ot  the  French 

Empire  designers  Charles  Percier  and  Pierre  Franqois  Fontaine: 

the  pearwood  bed  has  motifs  from  their  famous  Recueil  de  decorations  inteneurs .  .  . 

of  1801,  the  swagged  mousseline  wall  hangings  are 

similar  to  those  in  their  bedroom  for  the  Empress  Josephine  at  Compiegne. 


moved  to  Berlin;  her  son  attended  school  there  until  the 
age  ot  sixteen,  when  he  decided  to  become  an  architect. 

The  young  Schinkel  had  picked  a  most  fortunate  time 
and  place  to  commence  his  chosen  career.  Berlin  was 
then  one  ot  the  great  world  centers  of  the  Neoclassical 
movement  and  at  the  height  of  a  glorious,  if  brief,  period 
of  architectural  inspiration  and  opportunity.  In  1798 
Schinkel  was  apprenticed  to  David  Gilly,  who  ran  Ber- 
lin's best  architecture  studio.  For  all  his  respect  for  Clas- 
sicism, Gilly  was  a  deeply  pragmatic  professional,  and  he 
passed  on  to  Schinkel  his  essential  credo  of  three  basic 
principles:  economy,  practicality,  and  simplicity.  These 
were  to  ser\'e  the  young  architect  in  very  good  stead 
throughout  his  career,  especially  during  its  early  phase. 

It  the  decade  before  the  turn  of  the  century  had  been  a 
golden  age  for  architectural  education,  then  for  architec- 
tural practice  the  years  after  1800  wereparticularly  inaus- 
picious. For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Europe  was  wracked  by  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
and  architecture — the  art  form  most  dependent  on  finan- 
cial prosperity  and  political  stability — was  one  of  its  ma- 
jor casualties.  Thus  Schinkel  was  almost  thirtv  bv  the  time 


he  finally  got  the  opportunity  to  practice  architecture. 
Meanwhile,  he  eagerly  sought  alternative  outlets  for  his 
talent  and  ambition.  He  designed  china  for  Berlin's  Kon 
igliche  PorzeUan  Manufaktur  (Royal  Porcelain  Factory) 
and  produced  furniture  in  the  new  Empire  mode,  which 
was  welcomed  with  far  more  enthusiasm  in  Prussia  than 
the  advent  of  that  style's  chief  instigator.  Napoleon.  With 
the  mone)'  he  carefully  set  aside  from  his  design  commis- 
sions, Schinkel  in  1803  began  a  two-year  Grand  Tour  ot 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France  that  culminated  in  the  most  im- 
portant destination  tor  the  Romantic  artist:  Rome.  With 
barely  contained  rapture  Schinkel  later  reported,  "I  con- 
sider the  day  I  entered  Rome  as  my  second  day  of  birth,  as 
true  revelation,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life."  Schinkel  ar- 
rived back  in  Berlin  in  1805,  a  year  and  a  half  before  Na- 
poleon, who  took  the  captured  Prussian  capital  after  his 
victory  at  Jena. 

The  years  of  the  French  occupation  saw  Schinkel's  ear- 
lier means  of  livelihood  even  further  reduced,  and  he 
turned  toward  painting  as  his  main  occupation.  Schinkel 
developed  into  a  more  than  competent  landscape  artist, 
producing  works  rather  (Text  continued  on  page  172) 
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he  Garden 
Salon  ot  the 
Summer  House  at 
Charlottenburg  was 
created  by  Schinkel 
at  the  height  of  his 
infatuation  with 
Classical  antiquity. 
Designed  in 
1824-25  just  after 
his  return  from 
Italy,  this  jewellike 
structure  was 
intended  to  recall 
the  Villa  Reale 
Chiatamone  near 
Naples,  where  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm 
III  had  stayed  in 
1822.  The  curving 
settee  copies  an 
ancient  Roman 
exedra  found  at 
Pompeii.  Marble 
wall  paneling, 
marble  busts  of 
King  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  III,  left, 
and  Queen  Luise, 
right,  and 
ClassicaOy  inspired 
furniture  and 
marble  vases  add  to 
the  antiquarian 
atmosphere.  The 
tripod  table  in  front 
of  the  settee  is 
attributed  to 
Schmkel;  its 
painted  porcelain 
top  can  be  seen  on 
page  156. 
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(Continued from  page  1 68)  reminiscent 
of  those  of  the  greatest  German  painter 
of  the  day,  Caspar  David  Friedrich, 
though  Schinkel  never  equalled  Fried- 
rich's  imagistic  power  or  penetrating 
psychological  insight.  Schinkel's  great- 
est success  as  a  painter  was  as  the  cre- 
ator of  enormous  panoramas,  which 
became  an  immensely  popular  form  of 
public  entertainment.  Huge,  continu- 
ous canvases  mounted  in  the  round, 
they  depicted  faraway  places  (such  as 
Palermo  or  St.  Helena)  or  highly  publi- 
cized events  (such  as  the  burning  of 
Moscow,  one  of  Schinkel's  greatest 
hits).  Shown  to  the  accompaniment  of 
hidden  choirs  and  lit  with  illusionistic 
effects,  they  were  a  kind  of  pretech- 
nological  Cinerama — part  spectacle, 
part  travelogue,  and  part  newsreel. 
Among  the  audience  at  one  of  these  ex- 
travaganzas was  Queen  Luise,  the  pa- 
triotic leader  of  the  opposition  to 
Napoleon  and  the  national  heroine  of 
Prussia.  Impressed  with  his  obvious 
skill,  she  asked  Schinkel  to  redecorate 
her  bedroom  at  Schloss  Charlotten- 
burg  on  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  and 
that  entree  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
three  decades  of  work  for  his  most  im- 
portant patrons,  the  royal  family  of 
Prussia. 

Schinkel's  design  for  Queen  Luise 
displayed  several  of  his  most  winning 
characteristics  to  perfect  advantage, 
not  least  of  which  was  his  keen  instinct 
for  knowing  just  how  to  please  his  cli- 
ents. For  the  queen,  he  provided  an  in- 
timate setting  that  was  at  once  suitably 
decorous  and  subtly  seductive:  he 
hung  the  walls  with  gauzy  white  mous- 


Schinkel's  Altes  Museum  in  East  Berlin, 
1823-30,  the  first  modern  museum  building. 

seline,  through  which  pink  wallpaper 
cast  a  flattering  glow.  The  furniture, 
also  by  Schinkel,  was  sparse  but  un- 
questionably chic,  based  on  the  latest 
Parisian  mode.  Schinkel  also  kept  in 
mind  that  the  queen's  husband  was  the 
parsimonious  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III 
and  accordingly  provided  a  relatively 
low-cost  scheme,  abiding  by  the  king's 
ironclad  rule:  Je  schlichter  und  ein- 
facher  desto  besser  ("The  plainer  and 
simpler  the  better").  Yet  so  adept  was 
Schinkel  that  in  his  hands  cotton  be- 
came far  more  elegant  than  silk,  native 
pearwood  far  more  alluring  than  im- 
ported mahogany  or  rosewood. 

The  queen's  tragic  early  death  just 
months  later  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
Schinkel's  royal  patronage,  for  earlier 
in  1810  he  had  been  appointed  as  a  su- 
pervisory architect  in  the  Prussian  civil 
service,  through  which  he  gradually 
rose  during  the  rest  of  his  career.  Na- 
poleon's final  defeat  at  Waterloo 
marked  the  end  of  the  architecturallii- 
atus  in  Europe,  but  it  did  not  alter  the 
character  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III. 
Schinkel  was  well  aware  of  that,  and  his 
considerable  gift  for  persuasion,  his  in- 
nate diplomacy,  and  his  ability  to  ap- 
peal to  reason  all  became  inv.luable 
tools  in  dealing  with  an  exceptionally 
reluctant  Maecenas.  "Please  remem- 
ber," the  king  once  admonished  his  ar- 
chitect, "that  you  are  not  building  for  a 
wealthy  monarch,  but  for  the  impover- 
ished owner  of  a  manor."  Schinkel 
knew  how  to  respond  in  kind  and  often 


included  in  his  proposals  the  cliche 
phrase  of  the  prudent  tradesmen  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  An  Kosten  werden 
ge5part...{"As  for  costs,  we  shall 


save. 


Nonetheless,  the  king  was  faced 
with  responsibilities  that  even  he  could 
not  avoid.  By  1830  aU  four  of  his  sons 
had  married,  each  of  them  requiring 
new  establishments  both  in  Berlin  and 
in  the  surrounding  countryside.  In  ad- 
dition to  designing  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent town  palaces  for  the  princes  in 
Berlin,  Schinkel  transformed  the  royal 
precincts  on  the  banks  of  the  Havel 
River  and  around  the  palace  of  Sans- 
souci  at  Potsdam  into  a  Romantic 
dreamland  without  equal  anywhere  on 
the  continent  or  in  England.  For 
Prince  Karl  he  built  Schloss  Glienicke, 
remodeling  an  existing  mansion  and 
designing  a  number  of  outbuildings 
and  follies  in  an  astonishing  array  of  ar- 
chitectural styles:  a  Roman  temple,  a 
Greek  gazebo,  an  Italianate  casino,  a 
Moorish  palm  house,  a  Tudor  hunting 
lodge,  a  Swiss  cottage,  and  the  Neo- 
Gothic  Kavalierhaus.  On  a  hillside 
overlooking  Glienicke  is  Schinkel's 
Schloss  Babelsberg,  the  Neo-Gothic 
summer  residence  of  Prince  Wilhelm 
(later  King  of  Prussia  and  the  first  Kaiser 
of  unified  Germany)  and  his  blue- 
stocking wife,  Augusta  (who  as  a  young 
princess  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  built 
houses  in  the  Gothic  taste  with  Goethe). 

But  the  most  superb  of  all  are  the 
buildings  at  the  Potsdam  estate  of 
Crown  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  (who 
eventually  became  King  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm IV) .         (Continued  on  page  1 74) 
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In  the  celebrated  world  of 
quarter  horses,  the  value  of 
a  stallion  often  runs  into  the 
millions.  So  it's  no  wonder 
that  Bob  Norris,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Quarter 
Horse  Association,  and  so 
many  other  distinguished 
figures  in  equestrian  circles, 
trust  the  safe  transport  of 
their  valued  cargos  to  the 
Jeeps  Grand  Wagoneer. 

There's  a  special  feeling  of 


confidence  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  Grand  Wagoneer 
There's  authority  in  its  power, 
security  in  its  traction  and 
prestige  in  its  appearance. 

With  its  remarkable  Selec- 
Trac  2-wheel/4-wheel  drive 
system,  the  Wagoneer  art- 
fully masters  most  any  terrain, 
even  under  adverse  condi- 
tions...from  summer  down- 
pours to  winter  snowstorms. 

Yet,  for  all  its  impressive 


strength  and  dependability 
classic  comforts  are  standard 
in  a  Grand  Wagoneer  From 
its  plush  interior  fabrics  and 
leathers  to  its  premium  stereo 
sound  system,  quality  is 
never  compromised. 

And  because  it  does  so 
many  things  without  compro- 
mise. Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
makes  perfect  horse  sense, 
no  matter  who  your  traveling 
companion  is. 


Jeep^  n  Grand  Wagoneer.The  Ultimate  Wagon. 
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(Continued  from  page  172)  Schinkel 
was  called  upon  to  renovate  a  rather 
clumsy  little  villa  on  that  property  into 
a  regal  residence,  and  the  result  was 
Schloss  Charlottenhof,  an  architectur- 
al gem  and  Schinkel's  apogee  as  an  in- 
terior decorator.  If  Schloss  Charlott- 
enhof was  the  perfect  evocation  of 
Schinkel's  Classical  vision,  then  the 
nearby  group  of  buildings  he  designed 
for  the  Crown  Prince  just  a  few  years 
later  (executed  by  Schinkel's  chief  as 
sistant  Ludwig  Persius)  are  among  the 
most  Romantic.  Known  as  the  Hof- 
gartnerei  (Court  Gardener's  House) 
and  the  Romische  Bader  (Roman 
Baths),  they  are  nostalgically  Ital- 
ianate,  based  on  the  vernacular  farm 
buildings  of  Tuscany  and,  in  the  interi- 
or of  the  baths,  on  archaeological  ex- 
amples. The  Congress  of  Vienna  might 
have  brought  to  an  end  the  Age  of  Rev- 
olution, but  the  bucolic  ideal  of  Rous- 
seau still  flourished  among  the  royal 
family  of  Prussia. 

Not  all  of  Schinkel's  work  was  for 
the  private  use  of  the  monarchy,  and  in 
fact  his  most  famous  building,  the 
Altes  Museum  in  Berlin,  was  revolu- 
tionary in  that  it  marked  the  shift  away 
from  the  royal  monopoly  on  picture 
galleries  and  toward  the  public  display 
of  great  works  of  art.  The  purchase  by 
the  Prussian  government  of  two  major 
hoards  of  Old  Master  paintings — the 
Giustiniani  collection  in  1815  and  the 
Solly  collection  in  182 1 — led  quite  log- 
ically to  the  idea  for  a  new  national  gal- 
lery. Schinkel  proposed  to  the  king  his 
scheme  for  a  new  building  (typically, 


Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  had  initially 
considered  yet  another  remodeling), 
and  thereby  won  the  most  prestigious 
commission  of  his  career.  Aside  from 
its  conception  as  a  public  museum, 
Schinkel's  project  was  further  innova- 
tive in  being  designed  for  that  purpose 
expressly,  as  opposed  to  museums  re- 
cycled from  other  building  types  such 
as  palaces  (the  Louvre  and  the  Hermit- 
age) or  offices  (the  Uffizi).  Simple  in 
plan,  efficient  in  circulation,  and  flexi- 
ble in  layout  (its  freestanding  wooden 
walls  were  a  precursor  of  the  open- 
plan  gallery),  Schinkel's  Altes  Museum 
has  been  surpassed  by  very  few  other 
museums  in  the  154  years  since  its 
completion. 

Including  the  Altes  Museum,  no 
fewer  than  seven  pubhc  structures  by 
Schinkel  were  erected  in  central  Ber- 
lin, including  his  last  great  executed 
work,  the  Bauakademie,  completed 
five  years  before  his  death.  Built  to 
house  the  school  of  architecture  (as 
well  as  Schinkel's  offices,  his  apart- 
ment, and  shops  at  the  street  level),  its 
design  still  seems  extraordinarily  ad- 
vanced. Moving  away  from  the  use  of 
historical  styles,  Schinkel  devised  a 
rhythmic  pattern  of  eight  essentially 
identical  bays  on  each  of  its  four  eleva- 
tions, which,  combined  with  the  build- 
ing's unusually  large,  multipaned 
windows,  gave  it  a  modular  quality  that 
now  seems  to  point  directly  to  the  cur- 
tain walls  of  Modern  architecture.  But 
It  was  by  no  means  bare  of  ornament: 
Schinkel  enriched  'ts  exterior  with  ex- 
tensive terra-cotta  detailing,  including 
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In  Berlin,  Schinkel's  Bauakedemie,  left,  and  Neo-Gothic  Fnedrich-\X/erder  Church,  right 


doorway  surrounds  that  depicted  the 
mythic  origins  of  the  Classical  architec- 
tural orders.  (Badly  damaged  during 
World  War  II,  the  Bauakademie  was 
torn  down  in  1961  despite  vigorous 
protests.  In  its  place  was  erected  a  ba- 
nal modern  box,  which  houses  East 
Germany's  Foreign  Office.  Ironically, 
now  that  Schinkel  has  been  recognized 
as  a  national  cultural  treasure  by  the 
East  Germans,  plans  are  being  dis- 
cussed for  the  erection  of  a  replica  of 
the  Bauakademie — with  its  original 
terra-cotta  panels,  which  were  careful- 
ly preserved — on  another  site  nearby.) 

As  Schinkel's  fame  grew,  so  his 
health  declined.  A  fanatically  con- 
scientious professional,  he  tackled 
even  the  smallest  assignment  with  re- 
lentless seriousness.  His  official  duties 
on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  state  (which 
at  that  time  embraced  Pomerania  to 
the  north,  the  Rheinland  to  the  west, 
and  Silesia  to  the  east)  required  vast 
amounts  of  exhausting  travel.  Though 
he  begged  to  be  released  from  some  of 
his  obligations,  he  was  not,  for  he  was 
regarded  by  his  government  as  its  gold- 
en goose  of  architecture.  Plagued  by 
blinding  migraines,  Schinkel  sought 
cures  at  several  spas  during  his  endless 
business  trips  and  finally  collapsed  of  a 
cerebral  accident  in  September  1840. 
He  lingered  on  for  just  over  a  year, 
drifting  in  and  out  of  a  coma,  and  died 
at  last  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

It  was  an  incalculable  loss  for  archi- 
tecture. What  he  still  might  have  ac- 
complished as  architecture  entered  the 
Age  of  Industrialization — with  his  per- 
fect balance  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  the  rational  and  the  emotional, 
the  immediate  and  the  timeless — re- 
mains a  question  for  the  ages.  Yet  what 
he  was  able  to  do  in  his  remarkable  life- 
time  is  best  explained  in  his  own 
words:  "A  work  of  architecture  must 
not  stand  as  a  finished  and  self-suffi- 
cient object.  True  and  pure  imagina- 
tion, having  once  entered  the  stream  of 
the  idea  that  it  expresses,  has  to  ex- 
pand forever  beyond  this  work,  and  it 
must  venture  out,  leading  ultimately  to 
the  infinite.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the 
point  at  which  one  can  make  an  orderly 
entry  into  the  unbreakable  chain  of  the 
universe."  d  /" 
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(Continued  from  page  104)  of  my 
guests!"  And  out  rolls  a  Huston  belly 
laugh,  as  expressive  and  humorous  it- 
self as  any  of  his  wonderful  stories. 

Lunch,  or  "farmers'  dinner,"  as 
Huston  calls  it,  appears  at  around  four 
o'clock,  an  impressive  and  surprising 
feast  put  together  daily  by  his  Filipino 
cook,  Archie,  whom  Huston  has  in- 
stalled in  a  neighboring  cove.  Over 
fresh  red  snapper  and  pork  strips 
cooked  in  Polynesian  style,  along  with 
an  assortment  of  salads,  desserts,  and 
Mexican  wine  and  beer,  Huston  ex- 
plains why  he  chose  such  a  remote 
spot.  "I  don't  like  cities,"  he  says,  with- 
out any  particular  emphasis.  "I  don't 
like  living  too  close  to  people.  When 
filming  a  picture,  you  are  very  close  to 
everyone,  really  on  each  other's  bo- 
som. When  I'm  through,  I  like  to  get 
away  and  be  quiet,  and  not  have  other 
persons  striking  sparks,  as  it  were."  He 
adds  that  if  he  had  to  live  in  a  city,  it 
would  be  New  York  or  Paris  or  Rome. 

"You  know,"  he  says  later,  "in  an- 
other generation  there  won't  be  places 
like  this  anymore.  .  .not  instantly 
available  the  way  they  still  are.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  streetcar  line ..." 

This  quintessence  of  the  American 
man  who,  like  many  artists  before  him, 
seems  to  need  the  distant  vantage  liv- 
ing abroad  provides,  has  often  dealt 
with  that  inherent  American  theme  of 
man  in  the  purity  of  nature  in  his  films. 
One  of  his  great  concerns  today  is  the 
destruction  of  that  nature.  "Before 
anything  else,  I  guess  I'm  an  environ- 
mentalist, a  conservative  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  And  I  hate  to  see 
what  is  inevitable.  .  .  .On  the  one 
hand,  I  like  to  see  things  preserved.  On 
the  other,  I  hate  to  think  of  everything 
being  a  national  park!"  Another  piyic- 
tuating  laugh.  "We're  just  running 
short  of  world,  that's  all.  It's  running 
out  on  us." 

"Does  your  work  reflect  those  con- 
cerns in  a  conscious  way?"  we  ask. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  choose  stories 
that  have  to  do  with  that,  at  least  not  for 
that  reason.  There  is  nothing  premedi- 
tated about  it.  If  it  happens,  I'm  un- 
aware of  it.  In  other  words,  I  have  no 
message  to  convey,  though  it  may  well 
be  there.  Critics  have  said  various 
things  about  my  work.  Some  I've  rec- 
ognized and  some  I  haven't.  But  the 
fact  that  I  don't  recognize  them  doesn't 
make  them  any  less  true." 


Perched  above  Huston  on  a  living- 
room  wall  is  a  painting  he  made  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  large  blue  whale,  remi- 
niscent of  his  film  Moby  Dick.  "We  can 
sit  here  and  watch  whales  go  by,"  Hus- 
ton says.  "And  there  are  a  lot  of  dol- 
phins, and  those  poorly  named 
devilfish,  which  are  actually  manta 
rays.  They  are  very  beautiful  when  they 
leap  out  of  the  sea.  And  at  night  you 
can  hear  the  noise  they  make  when  they 
slap  the  water  with  their  great  wings." 
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Lechugita,  Huston's  pet  boa  constrictor, 
coils  around  author  ToU. 


He  is  an  inveterate  lover  of  animals, 
this  man  who  himself  had  to  take  the 
part  of  Noah  in  his  film  The  Bible  be- 
cause no  one  else  could  get  the  vast  me- 
nagerie he  had  collected  to  walk  into 
the  ark  together.  He  is  still  amazed  that 
audiences  did  not  marvel  at  that  feat, 
somehow  taking  it  for  granted  that  ani- 
mals always  walk  into  arks  "two  by 
two."  At  least  one  of  his  several  mar- 
riages crashed  on  the  rocks  of  his  love 
for  animals:  having  to  choose  between 
a  favorite  chimpanzee,  who  one  night 
all  but  destroyed  an  apartment  his  wife 
had  meticulously  furnished,  and  thei 
wife  in  question,  he  chose  the  chimp, 
with  whom  he  moved  to  another' 
house. 

Huston  loves  to  surprise.  His  crag- 
gy, patrician  features  barely  hide  the 
mischievousness  in  his  eyes,  and  on  his 
lips  lurks  a  constant  hint  of  amuse- 
ment. Ready  for  lunch  one  day,  Huston 
appears  with  his  pet  boa  constrictor 
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"Lcchugita" — little  lettuce — contfent- 
ly  coiled  round  his  neck  like  some  pre- 
posterous Elizabethan  ruff.  Don 
Diego,  a  handsome  Rottweiler  dog, 
and  a  little  squirrel  called  Panchito  run 
at  his  side.  "What's  wonderful  in  ani- 
mals is  that  they  aren't  human  beings," 
Huston  says.  "They're  so  well-dis- 
posed you  just  understand  them.  They 
are  pure.  One  is  rarely  disappointed  in 
them.  If  one  is,  then  it's  some  human 
being's  fault." 

As  the  conversation  spirits  on,  Le- 
chugita  quite  happily  curls  up  under  a 
table  for  a  siesta.  Finally,  Huston, 
bringing  the  talk  to  a  close,  reaches  un- 
der the  table  to  take  the  boa  back  to  his 
enclosure.  A  sudden  scream  and  large 
drops  of  blood  fall  to  the  floor.  The  boa 
had  bit  him  deeply  on  two  fingers.  "It's 
all  right,  it's  my  fault,"  he  says,  grab- 
bing a  cloth  to  stop  the  flow.  "He  was 
asleep,  and  I  surprised  him.  I  should 
not  have  done  that." 

Huston  has  been  his  own  man  all  his 
life,  a  "tough  individualist,"  a  maver- 
ick. "The  idea  of  devoting  myself  to  a 
single  pursuit  in  life  is  unthinkable,"  he 
says.  "  I  like  to  go  from  flower  to  flow- 
er." This  cove  of  Las  Caletas,  where  he 
paints,  reads  a  lot — up  to  four  books  a 
week — takes  long  swims,  occasionally 
fishes,  reflects,  receives  his  friends 
"from  all  walks  of  life,"  and  plans  his 
films,  suits  him  well.  With  his  Mexican 
companion  Maricela  beside  him,  he 
sees  to  the  upkeep  of  the  land  and 
buildings  he  has  leased  from  the  local 
Indians,  who  own  it  collectively.  One 
day,  as  we  sit  with  them  in  his  room, 
they  discuss  the  design  of  the  windows 
for  a  new  studio  by  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

"How  high  should  the  screening 
start?"  Maricela  asks. 

Huston  raises  his  hand  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  "About  this  high 
would  be  good.  Let's  make  it  24  inch- 
es." 

"That's  too  low,"  Maricela  answers. 

"Then  make  it  about  three  feet." 

Wbien  later  we  ask  him  who  planned 
all  the  buildings  in  Las  Caletas,  he 
laughs.  "I  did,  but  it's  nothing,  as  you 
can  see.  There  is  no  conception.  It's 
like  what  you  saw  a  little  while  ago. 
You  say,  'How  high  is  three  feet? 
Okay,  that  looks  good.'  There  were  no 
plans."  And  he  laughs. 

Huston  loves  to  gamble.  In  his  room 
where  we  retire  to  sit  and  talk,  a  back- 
gammon board  sits  open  on  a  table  be- 


tween us-.  T^ention  that  I  like  the 
game.  In  the  manner  of  a  Southern 
gentleman  encountered  on  a  Mississip- 
pi riverboat,  he  invites  us  to  play.  We 
lose  thirteen  dollars.  "I'm  not  a  big- 
time  gambler,"  he  says,  "but  I  have  al- 
ways played  and  laid  bets:  horses, 
cards,  backgammon,  whatever.  But  if  I 
have  to  play  with  real  pros,  I'm  sunk." 
He  is  full  of  stories  of  world  poker 
championships  and  of  his  Tuesday 
night  game  in  town,  which  has  "grown 
into  quite  something,"  he  says.  "It's 
not  a  big  game,  but  you  can  win  or  lose 
a  couple  thousand  dollars."  When  I 
ask  him  why  he  has  never  made  a  film 
on  poker  or  gambling,  considering  his 
great  love  for  it,  he  says  he  would  if  he 
could  find  the  right  script. 

As  we  speak,  the  radio  that  is  his  sole 
way  of  communicating  to  the  outside 
world  and  to  his  secretary,  Joan  Blake, 
who  tends  the  telephone  and  the  mail 
at  his  office/town  house  in  Puerto  Val- 
larta  itself,  chatters  amiably  in  the 
background. 

Here  in  his  home,  Huston  is  a  long 
way  from  the  frenetic  world  of  the 
Hollywood  film  industry,  the  source  of 
his  fame,  where  he  started  his  career  as 
a  screenwriter  on  A  House  Divided  in 
1 93 1  and  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue  in 
1932.  He  first  made  his  name  in  a  big 
way  in  1941  by  directing  Humphrey 
Bogart  and  Sydney  Greenstreet  in  The 
Maltese  Falcon,  considered  by  some 
the  best  film  he  ever  made.  From  there 
he  went  on  to  such  classics  as  The  Trea- 
sure of  the  Sierra  Madre,  Key  Largo,  The 
Asphalt  jungle.  The  African  Queen, 
Moulin  Rouge,  Moby  Dick,  The  Roots 
of  Heaven,  The  Misfits,  Freud,  The 
Night  of  the  Iguana,  Reflections  in  a 
Golden  Eye,  The  Life  and  Times  of 
judge  Roy  Bean,  and  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King,  many  of  which  were 
filmed  in  impossibly  faraway  locations: 
the  more  inaccessible,  many  who 
worked  with  him  were  convinced,  the 
better.  Throughout,  he  remained  a 
writer,  co-scripting  many  of  his  own 
films,  for  which  he  received  a  number 
of  important  awards.  His  most  recent 
accolade  came  last  spring  when  The 
American  Film  Institute  presented  him 
their  coveted  Life  Achievement 
Award. 

Though  many  of  his  fUms  have  been 
blockbusters,  others,  which  critics 
have  acclaimed  and  passing  time  has 
highlighted     (Continued  on  page  1 78) 
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here  are  people,  who 
without  much  fanfare, 
have  managed  to  carve 
out  for  themselves  a  sizeable 
piece  of  success. 

They  choose  their  friends, 
their  possessions,  their  acti- 
vities and  their  homes  with 
the  same  careful  considera- 
tion they  give  to  business. 

When  choosing  a  second 
home,  second  best  will 
never  do.  And  that  is  why 
more  and  more  are  selecting 
The  Landfall  as  their 
personal  place  in  the  sun. 

Here,  in  a  spacious  and 
luxurious  living  environ- 
ment, surrounded  bv  their 
most  cherished  poss 
they  can  relax  and  n 
in  complete  privacy. 

The  Landfall,  by  tf 
on  Jupiter  Lsland.  Nc 
else  quite  compares. 


I 

i 
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Island  privac 
in  the  Palm  Beac 

Condominium  reside 

available  for  immediate  o 

from  S380,000. 

Model  suite  open  9  am  - 
daily;  19850  Beach  I 
Jupiter  Island,  Fla.  (305) 

Prices  and  specilkaiionssubjt'ct  lo 
out  notice. This  does  noi  consiiui 
those  States  in  which  an  offer  tJni 
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{C.oHtiriucd  from  page  177)  for  their 
quality  and  agclessness,  have  not  met 
with  the  box-office  success  that  for 
producers  is  often  the  fii.'-ii  gauge  of  a 
director's  merit.  The  fickleness  of  au- 
diences perplexes  him.  Some  of  his 
best  films,  including  We  Were  Strang- 
ers, The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  Beat  the 
Devil,  Fat  City,  and  Wise  Blood,  have 
never  received  the  audience  support 
they  deserve,  though  they  have  their 
cult  followings.  "But  I  wonder  wheth- 
er a  film  is  good  unless  the  audience 
thinks  it  is,"  he  says.  "Is  the  telephone 
ringing  when  you're  not  there?  If  the 
forest  is  empty,  does  a  falling  tree  make 
a  noise?  There  are  people  who  come  to 
look  at  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  for 
example,  as  a  classic,  in  a  historical 
sense,  but  they  come  in  a  select  group. 
They  stop  being  an  'audience'  in  the 
way  I  mean  it.  They  come  and  they  ad- 
mire and  they  say,  'It's  a  great  picture,' 
but  you  show  it  to  an  audience  and  I 
suspect  they'd  reject  it  today  as  they 
did  when  it  was  first  shown." 

The  exceptions  are  the  French,  he 
says,  who  have  always  made  his  films  a 
popular  success  there.  Why?  "Well,  I 
suppose  the  French  are  the  smartest 
people  in  the  world,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  they  pride  themselves  on  be- 
ing sharp  and  discerning.  American 
audiences  don't  give  a  hang  whether 
they  are  discerning  or  not.  They  want 
to  be  entertained.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  ad- 
mire one  more  than  I  do  the  other." 

\7-_^1__  ;_; 1  1 L  _r L_^ 


self,  as  distinct  from  them,  thoroughly^ 
in  the  American  film  tradition,  with  all 
the  clarity,  common  sense,  and  objec- 
tivity of  good  storytelling.  "I've  always! 
felt  that  is  what  is  important,  though 
I've  never  reaUy  thought  of  myself  as 
exemplifying  it.  But  it's  true,  the  genius;i 
of  American  films  was  in  their  sweep,] 
their  magnitude,  a  conception  that 
Americans  had  of  themselves,  what 
Kipling  said  in  The  Man  Who  Would 
be  King:  'We  are  not  little  men.'  Euro- 
pean film,  at  its  very  best,  looks  at  its 
heroes  objectively,  with  detachment, 
whereas  in  the  American  film  the  audi-i 
ence  entered  into  the  hero,  he  was  the 
protagonist,  and  you  were  caught  up 
into  the  sweep  of  the  picture,  into  the 
adventure.  You  know,  you  were  on| 
your  way  to  the  O.K.  Corral,  and  Doc] 
HoUiday  was  on  your  right  and  Wyatt' 
Earp  on  your  left.  Every  viewer  was  the 
man  walking  up  that  boardwalk  of| 
Tombstone  with  them." 

Huston  cannot  name  any  one  of  his 
films  as  his  best.  There  are  things  he 
likes  in  them,  he  says,  moments  that 
come  alive.  These  moments  are  what 
he  seeks.  "This  is  something  I've  never 
really  touched  on  before,  but .  .  . " — he 
hesitates,  groping  for  the  right  expres- 
sion— "There  are  times  when  you  see 
something,  or  you  read  something,  and 
you  react  as  though  it  were  a  living  ex- 
perience. You  don't  react  to  it  as  a  liter- 
ary experience,  which  can  be  a  very 
strong  and  valid  experience,  too,  but 
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The  return  of 
a  legendary  magazine 


From  1914  to  1936,  a  most 
memorable  magazine  called 
Vanity  Fa/r  epitomized  the  ele- 
gance and  style,  artistry  and  wit 
of  a  now-vanished  age. 

In  March  of  1983,  Conde  Nast 
Publications  presented  the  pre- 
miere issue  of  the  new  Vanity  Fair. 
A  magazine  that  captures  the  spar 
kle  and  excitement  of  the  '80s 
as  no  other  magazine  today 

Literary  and  liberated.  Adven- 

£  The  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  1984 


V  ALLEN'S 
ELUSIVE  IDENTITY 


turous,  skeptical,  irreverent.  As 
complex  and  contradictory  as  the 
times  in  which  Vv'e  live.  A  maga- 
zine of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Politics  and  popular  culture. 
Private  lives  and  public  events. 
Films  and  theater  Music  and 
dance.  Art  and  photography  TV 
and  travel.  Books  and  economics. 
Poetry.  Food.  Sports.  Just  about 
everything  worth  doing,  seeing, 
talking  about,  knowing  about. 


Please  accept 
a  complimentary 
issue. 


Our  contributors  include  some 
of  today's  most  original  novelists, 
journalists,  poets,  artists,  photog- 
raphers, critics.  We  offer  them  a 
unique  freedom  and  breadth  of 
expression.  They  m  turn,  offer  us 
their  wit,  new  perceptions,  pro- 
vocative points  of  view.  From  its 
essays,  reviews  and  profnes  to  its 
photography,  paintings  and  car- 
toons. Vanity  Fair  is  a  magazine 
of  excellence  and  innovation.  A 
magazine  whose  time  has  come... 
again. 

To  receive  a  complimentary 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair  and  enter  your 
one-year  subscription  (a  total  of 
12  issues  for  only  $19.97),  simply 
mail  the  accompanying  card.  (If 
card  is  missing,  write  to:  Vanity 
Fair,  PO.  Box  5228,  Boulder, 
Colorado  80322.)  This  limited 
offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 
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(Continued fwn?  page  17 S)  K/z/g  when 
they  came  to  the  newspaper  of i ice  and 
they  told  KipHng  what  tliey  had  in 
mind.  I  though  it  was  real.  Not  the  ad- 
venture  part,  but  that  scene.  It 
breathes.  In  TheMisfils,  there  was  that 
sequence  where  they  come  back  to  the 
house  and  Cliff  has  the  bandage 
around  his  head  and  everything  is  ram- 
bling, but  true." 

"At  what  stage  of  making  a  film  do 
you  become  aware  of  this  moment,  that 
it  is  living?"  we  ask. 

"Oh,  I  feel  it  on  the  set  when  I  am 
doing  it.  It  just  happens.  It's  there, 
that's  all.  It's  even  there  implicit  in  the 
scene  when  it's  written.  There's  the 
possibility  of  it  and  if  you  can  make  it 
breathe  while  shooting  it,  then  it's 
down." 

"You  have  said  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  your  life  has  been  the  world  of 
painting,"  we  say.  "What  is  its  connec- 
tion to  film?" 

"I  don't  really  draw  any  lines.  I  like 
the  same  things  in  literature  and  film 
that  I  do  in  painting.  I  respond  to  the 
same  things.  Most  of  all,  a  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  life  when  it's  brought  up 
close  to  you.  The  eternal  questions.  A 
few  weeks  ago  my  daughter  Allegra 
was  here,  and  she  said  she  didn't  see 
anything  in  Rothko.  I  happen  to  have  a 
book  of  Rothko's  paintings  here,  so  I 
turned  to  one  and  said,  'Look  at  that.' 
And  she  said,  'Oh!'  She  saw  it.  There  it 
was."  "In  true  art,"  he  explains, 
"there's  something  in  the  spacing, 
something  in  the  size.  You  look  at  a  Pi- 
casso and  you  know  that  a  big  man  was 
behind  it.  No  matter  how  fine  or  how 
small  the  drawing,  there's  something  in 
the  proportion  that  says  there's  an  im- 
miCnsity  there." 

"NXTiat  is  the  lesson  of  your  life  in 
retrospect?"  we  ask  Huston. 

"Not  to  be  bored!"  he  says,  once 
again  punctuating  his  sentence  with  a 
delighted  laugh.  "I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
great  crusades.  Not  to  be  bored  with 
oneself.  If  you  find  that  what  you  are 
doing  is  uninteresting  and  that,  doing 
it,  you  are  becoming  uninteresting, 
then  you'd  better  change  your  routine. 
I'm  held  together  by  the  things  that  fas- 
cinate me." 

"Is  there  anything  of  the  mystic  in 


you 


>" 


"I  have  no  orthodox  persuasions  at 

all.  I  simply  marvel .  .  .  .Now  I'll  play  you 

another  game  of  backgammon."  n 

Editor:  Marie-Pierre  Toll 
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*%ur  Shopping  Guide  for  Home  and  Fashion] 

Here  on  these  two  pages  urc  catalogs  from  the  finest  department  stores,  specialty  shops 
and  mail-order  firms.  Each  one  is  packed  with  fabulous  ideas!  So  choose  from  this  spectacul^ 
variety  of  items — Order  now  from  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page, 
and  the  catalogs  will  be  sent  to  you  directly  by  the  companies  offering  them. 


1.  Whether  you're  at  the  office,  attending  a 
special  dinner,  or  just  relaxing  at  home,  the 
Nancy's  Choice  catalog  has  the  clothes  you 
want.  Select  from  more  than  25  famous 
makers,  plus  many  styles  made  exclusively 
for  us.  All  our  fashions  are  terrific  values  to 
stretch  your  fashion  dollars,  and  carry  our 
money-back  guarantee.  For  women  who 
wear  Misses  sizes  10  to  20;  Half  sizes  14'/2 
to  16'/2;  Women's  sizes  36  to  46.  Free. 
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6.  The  most  spectacular  collection  of 
Christmas  ornaments  in  kit  form!  Some 
seem  to  be  models  for  elegant  jewelry.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  has  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  one,  called  "Crown  Prince".  If  you 
enjoy  small  work,  these  heirloom  beauties 
are  involved,  lengthy,  sometimes  aggravat- 
ing, but  the  finished  creation  might  just 
make  you  addictive.  32  page  full  color 
award  winning  catalog  has  nearly  200  orig- 
inal designs.  THE  CRACKER  BOX  INC. 
$3.00. 


11. Sexy,  sassy,  spectacular!  That's 
Bedroom  Fantasies.  A  new  collection  of 
delightful  lingerie  from  the  international 
fashion  capitals.  Over  200  captivating 
styles  including  scores  never  seen  in  this 
country.  Enchanting  teddies,  basques, 
playsuits,  loungewear,  and  more  ...  all 
beautifully  presented  in  full  color.  A  full 
year's  subscription  of  catalogs — $3.00. 


2.  Brookstone  has  it  all — fabulous  kitchen 
helpers  for  the  gourmet  cook,  exotic  des- 
sert-makers, table  specialties  for  the  grand 
style,  personal  care  items,  hard-to-find 
homewares,  travel  accessories,  organizers 
and  space-savers,  and  much,  much  more! 
A  wonderful  way  to  shop,  and  a  marvelous 
place  to  find  gifts  and  great  things  you 
never  knew  existed!  Ask  for  48-page| 
Homewares  catalog.  Free. 
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7.  Hall  Gift  Catalog — for  those  with  impec- 
cable taste.  The  last  word  in  catalog  shop- 
ping ,  .  .  dynamic  fashions,  unusual, 
exotic  and  perfectly  delightful  gifts  from 
around  the  world — many  exclusive.  A 
Hanover  House  Industries  Company. 
Series  of  catalogs,  $2.00. 


Bombay 

Company 


12. The  Bombay  Company  features  a  unique 
collection  of  antique  reproductions,  occa- 
sional tables,  serving  pieces,  unusual  ac- 
cent furnishings,  accessories  and  gifts. 
These  18th  and  19th  century  designs  are 
crafted  in  selected  hardwoods  and  veneers 
with  mahogany  finish  at  affordable  prices. 
Send  $1.00  for  catalog. 
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Beat  the  winter  "blahs"!  Say  hello  to  Spring!  lircjwse  through  these  tal)ul(jus  catalogs.  tnjcA  one  ot  lite's  great 

pleasures  and  go  on  a  shopping  spree  right  from  your  easychair  while  the  wind  howls  outside.  Choose  from  a 

spectacular  variety  of  items— exotii:  gifts,  home  and  garden  decorations,  spring  garden  plantings,  carefree  "silk" 

plants,  dynamic  fashions  from  designer  labels  you  trust,  fashions  for  the  larger  woman,  serious  cookware  for 

gourmet  cooks,  bed  and  bath  ensembles,  a  window^ull  of  curtains,  precious  stone  jewelry,  dreamy  lingerie,  antique 

reproductions,  spectacular  ornaments  for  next  Christmas,  even  ceramic  tile  stoves  .  .  .  and  much  more.  Order  from 

the  coupon  below,  and  the  catalogs  will  be  sent  to  you  directly  by  the  companies  offering  them. 


3.  The  easiest  way  to  get  in  on  the  excite- 
ment at  Neiman-Marcus  is  by  mail.  We'd 
like  to  introduce  you  to  a  world  of  superla- 
tive shopping  (for  yourself  or  as  gifts)  with  a 
special  five-issue  sampler  of  N-M  Cata- 
logs. You'll  receive  the  legendary  Christ- 
mas Book,  plus  four  others  with  something 
unique  on  every  exciting  page.  Acquire  the 
Neiman-Marcus  taste:  $5.00. 


8.  The  new  Spring  &  Summer  Catalog. 
Ready  now.  Over  1200  pages  of  fabulous 
fashions,  including  Hunt  Club  and  Great 
Connections  for  women,  Lee  Wright  and 
Stafford  for  men.  Our  Halston  III  collection 
now  proudly  introduces  fabulous  bed  and 
bath  ensembles.  This  and  much  more!  All 
yours  for  just  $2,  with  a  $2  certificate  re- 
deemable on  first  purchase. 


Sensational  "SILK" 


TM 


13. For  the  Discerning  Decorator  who 
wants  the  look  of  Lush  Green  Foliage  with- 
out the  usual  needed  care.  Christopher 
Book  offers  the  highest  quality,  most 
amazingly  realistic  "Silk"  plants,  trees, 
flowers,  floor  plants,  and  hanging  plants 
available  today.  Free. 


CURTAINS 
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4.  COUNTRY  CURTAINS  are  a  New 
England  tradition  .  .  .  curtains  m  cotton 
muslin  or  carefree  permanent  press.  Some 
with  ruffles,  others  with  fringe  or  lace  trim. 
Also  tab  and  tailored  curtains,  lined  and 
unlined  Waverly  and  Schumacher  cur- 
tains, bed  ensembles,  tablecloths,  wooden 
rods,  pillows  and  other  accessories.  All 
perfect  with  antiques,  Victorian  and  20th 
century  furniture!  64  page  color  catalog. 
FREE. 
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9.  Gifts  from  The  Garden  .  .  .  Winterthur 
Museum  makes  available  for  the  first  time 
by  mail — select  plants  from  Winterthur's 
renowned  gardens,  plus  enchanting  gifts  to 
decorate  home  or  garden.  24  pages  in  full 
color.  $1.00. 


'•"^"^^The  Weso 
Ceramic  Tile  Stove 


A  beaudiiil  way  to  keep  warm 


14. At  last,  "civilized"  Ceramic  Tile  Stoves 
beautiful  enough  for  your  home.  All  the 
pleasures  of  wood/coal  warmth  without 
the  drawbacks.  In  4  sizes,  8  decorator  tile 
colors.  Unsurpassed  for  heat  output  and 
comfort,  yet  safe  to  the  touch!  With  a  visi- 
ble fire,  automatic  thermostat,  and  every 
convenience  feature.  Color  catalog  from 
Ceramic  Radiant  Heat,  $1.00. 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  CATALCXJS  CI  S,A 
I     No  cash  or  stamps  accepted. 
ADVERTISERS;  It  you  would  like  intormation  on  adyertising  in  future  Catalogs  U.S. A    pages,  contact  Stanley  I    Fishel,  hiS  Madison  Aye  .  New  York.  NY  10(522  I2I2|  350-1800 


5.  Sears  Sprint^  Catalog  with  over  1300 
pages,  140,000  items.  Order  by  phone, 
take  delivery  at  home.  150  favorite  items 
set  at  "no  lower  prices  this  season".  For  |ust 
$4  we'll  send  a  Spring  Catalog,  plus  a  $4 
merchandise  certificate  good  on  any  Sears 
purchase  of  $20  or  more.  <&  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  1984. 


10. Gem  Ccjilectors  International.  Designer 
pieces  of  stunning  originality,  set  with  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  rubies  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  and  layered  in  14  karat  gold. 
Many  astonishingly  priced  at  under  $20. 
The  secret  is  buying  from  ancient  Chinese 
and  Malaysian  jewelers,  who  have  not  dis- 
covered the  "modern"  pricing  techniques 
of  their  clever  French  and  Italian  cousins. 
Full  color.  Send  $1.00  for  3  issues. 
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Give  your  garden  a  headstart  with  Ji^-7s , 

There's  never  been  a  quicker,  easier  way  to  start  your  garden  than 
with  convenient  Jiffy-7  plant  starter  pellets. 

Just  add  water  and  watch  them  form  both  pot  and  soil.  Plant  seeds, 
wait  till  the  roots  peek  through,  then  transplant  "pot  'n  all".  No  mess,  no 
fuss.  And  you  can  expect  a  healthier,  high-yielding  crop. 

FREE  Jiffy-7  and  gardening  guide.  Send  us  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  {iQ<f)  envelope  (large  letter  size)  and  we'll  send  you  a  free 
Jiffy-7  and  poster  chock-full  of  helpful  gardening  tips. 


2HG 


_^ P.  O  Box  338 

CRRel(FRee'West  Chicago,  IL  60185 

I  PRODUCTS  Jiffy-7  is  a  registered  trademark  of  JPI. 
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Elizabeth  and  Miodrag  Blagojevich 

((j_)iitni lied  from  page  120)  in  France, 
fiuguenots  fled,  bringing  new  skills 
and  design  ideas  to  England  and  its 
colonies.  The  accession  of  William  and 
Marv  to  the  English  throne  in  1689 
brought  further  Continental  influ- 
ences: the  style  known  as  William  and 
Marv  was  horn,  and  it  soon  reached  the 
New  World.  The  Rlagojevich  collec- 
tion recalls  these  bygone  events. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Blagojevich  were  al- 
ready knowledgeable  about  certain  de- 
sign periods  when  they  set  out  on  their 
journey  backward  in  time.  To  learn 
what  the  earliest  colonists'  lives  were 
like  they  added  to  the  scholarly  library 
thev  had  established  and  sought  out 
household  inventories,  those  meticu- 
lous lists  produced  on  the  death  of  a 
property-holder  that  are  a  mine  of  cul- 
tural and  material  information  today. 
They  visited  everv  historic  house  they 
could  find  and  drew  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  antiquers'  network  of 
which  they  were  already  a  part. 

"We  all  knew  each  other  and  I  was 
the  baby  of  the  group,"  Elizabeth  Bla- 
gojevich recalls.  Among  them  were 
Wallace  Nutting,  compiler  of  the  clas- 
sic Furnittire  Treasury:  Electra  Webb 
of  Shelburne  and  Miss  Ima  Hogg  of 
Bavou  Bend;  Katharine  Prentis  Mur- 
phv,  the  collector  who  helped  Webb 
and  Hogg  and  many  others  with  the 
early  periods;  and  "Harry"  du  Pont  of 
Winterthur. 

Posterity  was  in  the  minds  of  the  giv- 
ers of  the  second  largest  gift  of  objects 
ever  received  by  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, being  surpassed  only  by  the 
Abbv  Aldrich  Rockefeller  folk  art.!' 
\X''e  are  pleased  that  our  collection i 
will  be  enjoyed  by  future  generations,"  ! 
the  Blagojeviches  said  in  making  their 
presentation.  The  Yugoslav  colonel 
and  the  Maryland  Ridgely  who  have 
loved  these  "presences"  for  decades 
know  their  deep  appeal,  n 
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MAKES  AN  EXCELLENT  GIFT! 
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D  YES!  Please  send  the  5  PIECE  LUGGAGE  SET  checked  below  to  me.  If  I  am  not  100% 
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Awealthofple^*' 
activities  await:*' 
here  on  Florida' 
championshtp^:|g 
twenty  Har-Tiii^ 
new  marina,;gi^ 
sun-bleache(flT< 
ular  sunsets::PJus,  el . 
acconim6c^li!b#tp:6?5ftjinfi 
at  Longboat  key  Club .. .  and  a  sta'ff 
to  pamper  and  spbil  you.  All         i 
this  a  mere  seven  miles  from 
^^Saraisotd'sjetport 

Calt  for  informatidh  and 
receive  a  small  cache  of 
treasure  from  Arvida's 
island  resort  community 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.        i 
Toll-free  outside  Florida 
800  237-8821;  in  Honda 
800  282  0113.  Or,  see 
your  travel  agent.  _ 


LONGBOAT- KEY-CLUB 

An  Arvida  Resort  Qimmunity 
101  Calf  of  Mexico  Drive  •  Dcpt,  HG  •  Longboat  Key,  Florida  33548  •  Tel.  813-383-8821 


Start  your  transplants  the  healthy,  economical  way. 

Start  with  Jiffy-7®  plant  starter  pellets  and  you're  in  for  a  noticeably 
better  transplant.  No  longer  the  common,  picked  over  varieties  from 
garden  stores,  but  your  choice  of  hundreds  available  from  seed. 

Jiffy-7s  are  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Just  add  water  and  watch  them  form 
both  pot  and  soil.  Plant  seeds,  wait  till  the  roots  peek  through,  then 
transplant  "pot  'n  all". 

FREE  Jiffy-7  and  gardening  guide.  Send  us  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  (40(!)  envelope  (large  letter  size)  and  we'll  send  you  a  free 
Jiffy-Tand  poster  chock-full  of  helpful  gardening  tips. 


p.  O.  Box  338  2HG 

West  Chicago,  IL  60185 


GHRD6N  PRODUCTS   Jiffy-7  is  3  fegistereci  trademark  of  JPI. 


SAILING  AWAY 
WITIILEGER 


{Continued  from  page  13S)  requested 
to  send  the  latest  records .  .  .  from  New 
York,  from  the  Boite  a  Musique  in  Par- 
is, from  Gerald  Murphy's  favorite 
"platten"  shop  in  Munich.  The  Weath- 
erbird's  gramophone  would  be 
cranked  up  to  send  forth  a  concert  of 
Debussy,  Stravinsky,  Darius  Milhaud. 
When  the  mood  changed,  it  was 
Charles  Trenet,  Jean  Sablon,  MireiJle. 
Sara  was  crazy  about  Fats  Waller. 
Everybody  sang  along  with  the  re- 
cords. 

"Moi,je  crache  dans  I'eau 

Sur  les  poissons  qui  nagent 

Qafait  les  ronds  rigolos.'" 

Gerald  played  the  new  American 
hits  on  the  white  upright  piano.  Gerald 
sang  tenor  and  Sara  sang  alto. 

"When  there's  a  shine  on  your  shoes, 

There's  a  melody  in  your  heart, ..." 

The  young  Murphys  were  hand- 
some, rich,  sensitive  to  the  arts,  and 
bursting  with  a  talent  for  life.  They  had 
three  beautiful  children — Honoria, 
Baoth,  and  Patrick — and  their  friends 
were  the  gifted  of  a  generation.  What 
they  had,  they  shared  with  generous 
abundance. 

"Gerald  had  this  capacity  for  en- 
riching your  life  with  things  he  found, 
like  Early  American  folk  art  and  old 
Negro  spirituals  and  early  Western 
songs,"  said  Archibald  MacLeish. 

The  Murphys  weren't  stylish,  re- 
marked one  of  their  many  friends. 
"They  were  Style." 

"'Voila,  la  vraie  elegance  ameri- 
cainer  said  Picasso  to  Count  Etienne 
de  Beaumont  on  spotting  Gerald  at  the 
Paris  Opera's  premiere  of  Maurice 
Ravel's  ballet  La  Valse. 

John  Dos  Passos  called  their  mar- 
riage ".  .  .unshakable — the  Murphys 
complemented  each  other,  backed  each 
other  up  in  a  way  that  was  remarkable." 

Neither  Gerald  nor  Sara  liked  big 
parties.  Sara  referred  to  them  as  "holo- 
causts." Their  intimates,  however,  they 
entertained  with  thoughtful  lavishness. 

"It  wasn't  big  parties  that  made  it 
such  a  gay  time,"  said  Sara.  "There  was 
so  much  affection  between  everybody. 
You  loved  your  friends  and  wanted  to 
see  them  every  day.  It  was  like  a  great 
fair." 

In  192 1  the  Murphys  settled  in  Paris 
because,  as  Gertrude  Stein  had  noted, 
"Paris  was  where  the  twentieth  century 
was." 

Gerald,  who  had  turned  his  back  on 
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the  family  business,  Mark  Cross, 'saw 
modern  painting  for  the  first  time  and 
was  astounded  by  Picasso,  Braque,  De- 
rain,  Juan  Gris,  and  Leger. 

"If  that's  painting,"  he  told  Sara, 
"that's  the  kind  of  painting  I'd  like  to 
do."  And  for  the  next  six  months  they 
studied  together  in  the  studio  of  Nata- 
lia Goncharova,  a  Russian  painter  who 
also  did  sets  for  Diaghilev. 

Cole  Porter  introduced  the  Mur- 
phys  to  the  French  Riviera,  then  de- 
serted by  visitors  in  summer.  It  was 
instant  love.  They  bought  a  house  on 
Cap  d'Antibes  and  renamed  it  Villa 
America.  Here  they  welcomed  the 
friends  like  homing  pigeons.  .  .the 
Robert  Benchleys,  Philip  and  Ellen 
Barry,  the  Ernest  Hemingways,  the 
Fitzgeralds,  Dorothy  Parker,  the  Ar- 
chibald MacLeishes,  Dick  and  Alice 
Lee  Myers,  Katie  and  John  Dos  Passos, 
Fernand  Leger. 

Sara  sent  a  check  for  six-hundred 
francs  to  Alice  Lee  Myers  in  Paris  for  a 
"ticket  aller  re  tour  and  couchettes,  as 
an  invitation  without  a  ticket  is  no 
good  to  anybody,  so  don't  argue  will 
you?" 

Almost  a  member  of  the  family  was 
Vladimir  Orloff,  a  young  White  Rus- 
sian the  Murphys  had  met  in  Diaghi- 
lev's  atelier  working  on  scenery  for  the 
ballet.  His  father  had  been  a  banker  to 
the  czarina  and  his  grandfather,  whose 
yachts  sailed  the  Black  Sea,  had  en- 
couraged him  to  study  naval  architec- 
ture. 

So  in  1931  when  Sara  wanted  a 
family  boat,  Vladimir  helped  design 
the  Weatherbird  to  meet  the  Murphy 
specifications  for  style  and  comfort. 
She  had  the  refinement  of  yacht  lines 
inspired  by  the  Vanitie,  an  America's 
Cup  defense  contender. 

To  build  her,  however,  Vladimir 
chose  a  shipyard  near  Le  Havre  that  for 
175  years  had  been  constructing  New- 
foundland fishing  schooners.  The 
same  sturdiness  went  into  the  Weather- 
bird.  The  schooner's  teakwood  deck 
was  a  fat  2 1  feet  wide .  .  .  the  better  to 
easefully  sun,  read,  paint,  and  write  let- 
ters. 

"In  those  days  everybody  wrote  let- 
ters to  everybody  everywhere,"  said 
Fanny  Myers  Brennan. 

The  boat  had  her  own  stationery, 
pale  blue  with  her  name  in  navy.  In  the 
upper  left  corner,  Gerald  had  drawn  a 
discreet  (Continued  on  page  1 88) 


Create  a  brilliant  addition 


Now  you  can  create  a  dazzling  addition  to  your  home  with 
Janco's  exciting  new  Solaroonn.  Sleek  contemporary  design 
and  thermal  break  construction  make  the  Solaroom  a  clear 
wiffrrer! 

Send  $2.00  for  our  48-page  color 
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Lilypons  Water  Gardens 
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SAILING  AWAY  WITH  LEGER 


{Continued  from  page  hH7)  covey  (.)f 
blue  weather  birds  in  Hight. 

Sara  invisibly  stage-managed  every 
detail  tor  comtort  aboard.  Nobody  was 
to  want  for  anything.  There  were 
masses  of  towels,  honey-and-almond 
cream,  lavender  soap  from  Cirasse, 
witch  hazel,  gargle  solution,  coconut 
oil,  lemon  verbena  scent,  tins  of  Petit 
Beurre  biscuits. 

In  port,  she  slipped  off  in  the  early 
morning  with  one  of  the  crew  to  buy 
fruits,  vegetables,  bread,  fish,  and 
quantities  of  parsley.  A  Sara  trademark 
was  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  feath- 
ered with  sprigs  of  fresh  green  parsley. 

Gin  and  bitters  was  the  Weather- 
bird  remedy  for  seasickness.  Cinzano 
with  a  twist  was  the  ship  drink.  Gerald 
crushed  ice  in  a  long  canvas  bag  with 
the  letters  ICE  cross-stitched  in  red  by 
Ernestine,  one  of  the  maids  at  the  Villa. 
From  5:30  P  M.  began  the  pleasant 
sound  of  the  cocktail  shaker. 

Sara's  dinner-party  tables  at  the  Vil- 
la America  on  the  gray-and-white  mar- 
ble tile  terrace  under  a  silver  linden 
tree  are  remembered  for  their  silver 
candlesticks  and  low  crystal  bowls  of 
pink  camellias  on  fine  damask  cloths, 
which  she  had  dramatically  dyed  navy 
or  black  and  edged  with  lace  dyed  to 
match. 

On  the  Weatherbird  she  laid  the  rec- 
tangular table  in  the  deck  house  with 


strong  bright  linens  and  colorful  pro- 
vincial pottery.  One  blue-and-white 
dinner  plate  had  a  proverb  written  on  it 
which  might  have  been  a  Murphy  mot- 
to: Tout  bonheur  que  la  main  n'atteint 
pas  n'est  que  reve.  (All  happiness  un- 
touched by  the  hand  is  nothing  but  a 
dream.) 

Although  Honoria's  cabin  was  dec- 
orated in  the  pinks  she  was  crazy 
about,  she  and  Fanny  liked  sleeping  on 
deck,  stretched  on  cushions,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  and  lulled  by  the  music 
and  grown-up  talk  down  below.  At  six 
in  the  morning,  Vladimir,  the  captain, 
would  bring  them  glasses  of  strong 
Russian  tea  with  lots  of  lemon  and  at 
the  gills'  insistence  recount  long  sto- 
ries of  life  in  Russia. 

One  night  Mrs.  Dos  Passes  decided 
to  bunk  on  deck,  but,  as  Honoria 
wrote  in  her  diary,  "We  couldn't  be- 
cause the  moon  was  too  bright.  The 
Dos  Passoses  retired  and  Katie  read 
her  Arabs.  I  went  down  and  to  bed  and 
read  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.'' 

On  long  trips,  the  Murphys  rented 
rooms  in  a  hotel  upon  arriving  in  port 
to  bathe,  shampoo,  and  wash  away 
what  Honoria  called  "cruise  cake." 
Gerald  "impresarioed"  the  shore 
leaves.  Refreshments  at  a  cafe  terrace 
were  the  tune-in  to  the  local  scene. 
Dinners  were  on  land  to  give  the  crew  a 
rest.  In  Barcelona  he  had  two  taxis  pro- 


The  deck  ot  the  Weatherbird  built  wide  for  comfort 
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vide  the  party  with  a  guided  tour  and 
take  them  as  far  as  Gerona  to  see  the 
cathedral.  In  Valencia,  a  music  hall 
show  featuring  Celia  Gamez,  an  Iberi- 
an Ethel  Merman,  was  such  a  success 
they  went  twice.  The  sightseeing  pro- 
grams included  visits  to  aU  the  artistic 
treasures  in  the  vicinity. 

One  evening  Gerald  told  Fanny  and 
Honoria,  whom  he  called  the  Horten- 
sia  Sisters,  to  put  on  long  dresses.  He 
was  taking  them  to  the  new  casino  in 
Juan-les-Pins  to  hear  Lucienne  Boyer. 

Gerald,  who  moved  like  silk,  asked 
Fanny  to  dance. 

"Fanny,  I  know  you  think  I  am  too 
short  for  you  but  I'm  not.  Just  stand  as 
straight  as  you  possibly  can.  You  look 
more  beautiful  that  way  and  nobody 
will  notice." 

The  port  that  always  caused  fevered 
excitement  was  St.  Tropez,  because 
that  was  where  Mme.  Vachon  had  her 
shop.  Behind  the  store  was  her  kitchen 
where  she  stirred  up  her  ratatouille 
wafting  heavenly  perfumes  of  Pro- 
vence. 

Mme.  Vachon's  stock  had  a  simple 
chic  that  has  maintained  its  flair  over 
half  a  century.  She  liked  beige  and  oat- 
meal colors,  as  did  Gerald,  whose 
Weatherbird  carry-all  was  her  wheat- 
colored  crocheted  pouch  that  held  the 
book  he  was  reading,  the  cigarettes  he 
smoked  after  a  meal.  Mme.  Vachon 
used  pale  wooden  eyelets  on  linen  suits 
and  string  bags.  (Just  last  year  Fanny 
Myers  Brennan  transferred  a  set  of 
Mme.  Vachon's  leather  buttons  to  a 
new  suit  she  had  made.)  Mme.  Va- 
chon's flat  leather  soles  with  woven  up- 
pers were  famous.  Gerald  bought 
them  in  every  color  to  give  everybody 
on  board.  (Honoria  still  has  one  pair 
left  and  refuses  to  part  with  them.) 
Mme.  Vachon  also  made  tightly  cro- 
cheted skull  caps  with  her  signature 
button  at  the  center.  Gerald  bought 
these  beanies  by  the  gross  to  protect  his 
head  from  the  sun.  He  is  wearing  one 
in  Leger's  shipboard  portrait. 

From  her  home  port  in  Antibes,  the 
Weatherbird  cruised  along  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  In  1934  she 
went  over  to  Corsica,  with  Fernand 
and  Jeanne  Leger  among  those  on 
board. 
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"Fernand  was  very  apprehensive,  as 
le  considered  liimself  a  very  bad  sail- 
ir,"  Gerald  recounted  in  a  letter. 
During  the  first  day  out  the  sea  was 
mooth  and  Fernand,  who  had  never 
)een  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  was  fasci- 
lated  with  the  rigging  and  all  the  con- 
rivances  on  board.  He  had  brought  his 
lotebook  and  a  few  watercolors  with 
lim  and  he  spent  the  entire  day  making 
;ketches.  He  had  never  worked  under 
luch  conditions,  he  said,  and  it  stimu- 
ated  him  enormously. 

"The  second  day  out  the  weather 
urned  bad  as  we  encountered  Mistral. 
V^ery  much  to  his  surprise  he  did  not 
eel  the  rough  sea  as  he  expected  and 
Dersisted  in  his  work. 

"He  made  quite  a  joke  of  his  being 
able  to  remain  at  his  post  while  some  of 
che  rest  of  us  were  unable  to  do  so.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  wrote  on  the 
cover  of  the  notebook,  "A  Gerald,  a 
Sara  leur  mousse  tres  devoue  (faithful 


Leger's  watercolor  of  his  wife,  Jeanne 

cabin  boy),  F.  Leger.'' 

Leger's  sketches — there  were  25  in 
the  album  but  one  has  disappeared — 


speak  of  the  last  happy  summer  before 
Baoth  and  Patrick,  the  adored  young 
sons,  had  died — one  suddenly  of  men- 
ingitis, the  other  slowly  of  tuberculosis. 

"Where  is  the  logic  of  physical  suf- 
fering? Of  any  suffering?  Unless  you 
learn  to  enjoy  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
no  meaning,"  Gerald  wrote  Dick  My- 
ers. 

"All  that  I  ask  is  that  we  be  allowed 
to  sit,  all  of  us,  under  a  tree,  and  talk  to 
each  other  like  human  beings. 

"Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by,  Polly — 

"Swell  chance." 

Gerald 


Photographs  of  the  watercolors  ore  by  Henry  Se- 
ville; black-and-white  photographs  are  from  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M. 
Donnelly.  For  additional  reading  on  the  Murphys: 
Sara  &  Gerald:  Villa  America  and  Affer  by  Hon- 
oria  Murphy  Donnelly  with  Richard  N.  Billings 
(Times  Books,  1982);  Lmng  Well  Is  The  Best  Re- 
venge by  Calvin  Tompkins  (Viking,  1971). 


,  .Step  inside  a\ankee  barn. 

You  W^  NEVER  WANT  TO  LIVE 


IN  A  HOUSE  AGAIN 


Weathered,  antique  beams.  Lofts.  Skylights. 
A  floor  to  cathedral-ceiling  fireplace.  Even 
an  attached  greenhouse.  All  part  of  Yankee 
Bam  luxun:  You  can  design  it  to  be  as 
contemporar}'  or  as  traditional  as  you  like. 
But  there's  one  thing  for  sure.  Compared  to 
a  Yankee  Bam, 
most  other  homes 
are  just  four  walls 
and  a  roof. 


For  complete  information, 
send  $12.00  to: 
Yankee  Barn  Homes, 
Star  Route  I  Box  2, 
Gi^ntham,  NH  03753 
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tioinc  of  thi^H 
dfactiviites:: 


maden  Granq;; 
finals.  Twentyi 
professional  tei 

Plus,  elegant 
with  a  staff  waitfopC>^iaii|#^ah^' 
spoil  you.  two  fh^mp^psitip  golf 
courses,  anew  itiarinajgoiirmet 
dining,  sun- bleached  beaches  and 
brilliant  sunsets.  All  this,  only  seven 
miles  frornSacasota's  jetport. 

i   Cairtor  camplete 
irifbrmation  and  we'll 
send  you  a  small  cache  of 
treasure  to  hint  of  the 
pleasures  awaiting  you  at 
Arvida's  island  resort 
community  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Toll-free  outside 
norida  800-237  8821;  in 
Florida  800  282  0113.  Or, 
see  your  travel  agent. 
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LONGBOAT-  KEVGLUB 

Y  An  Arvida  Resort  Community 

.>dOi  Gulf  of  Mexico  brivc  •  Dcpt.  HG  •  longboat  Key,  Florida  53548  •  Tel.  «li  38J  8821 
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Protected   Dealer   Territories   Available 


CXJTDOOR  LIVING  -  INDOORS!  a  beautiful  insulated  glass 

solarium  to  create  exciting  new  living  space  for  dining, 

leisure  activities,  solar  heat  collection,  hot  tubs. 

NEW  SYSTEM  4  FEAXaRES:  •  Window  Quilt  motorized 

shading  in  48  decorator  colors.  •  Provides  privacy,  sun  control, 

night  insulation  (R-5).  •  100%  thermally  broken  heavy  aluminum 

bronze  tone  frame  features  new  double  drain  leakproof  water  run 

off  design.  •  Factory  insulated  glass,  including  optional  curved  insulating  glass. 

•  Patented  Pow-R-Vent'"  cooiing.  •  Nationwide  displayir.g  dealer  network 

FOUR  SEASONS 
GREENHOUSES 

Mfd  by  Four  Seasons  Solar  Products  Corp 
4;.'b  Sinilh  Street,  DepI  H.-lOa 
Farmingdale.  N.Y.  11735 
In  N.Y.  Call  (516!  694-4400 


AMtn 


CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-645-9527  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  AND  MEAREST  DEALER 


PASSAGE  TO 
PARADISE 


(Continued  from  page  147)  forget-me- 
nots  that  run  riot  beneath  stands  of 
oaks  and  pines,  flowering  dogwoods,  a 
variegated  tulip  tree  of  seventy  feet 
planted  in  1912,  weeping  beech  trees, 
and  a  large  collection  of  different  types 
of  maple  that  range  from  almost  the 
tallest  of  trees  to  the  smallest. 

And,  indeed,  why  do  these  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  so  well  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  temperate 
climate  of  Sydney?  To  begin  with,  Mil- 
ton Park  is  some  two-and-a-half-thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level  and  is  on  what 
are  known  as  the  Southern  Highlands 
of  New  South  Wales.  Frost  can  be  ex- 
pected during  six  months  of  the  year 
and  snow,  although  not  falling  every 
year,  is  nevertheless  not  uncommon.  It 
is  protected  from  the  wind  and  it  has 
rich,  natural  volcanic  soil  that  is  suffi- 
ciently acid  and  well-drained  so  that 
heathers  and  rhododendrons  grow 
easily. 

Water,  too,  is  in  reliable  and  plenti- 
ful supply  and  both  its  sight  and  sound 
form  an  important  part  of  the  design  of 
the  garden.  Beneath  a  massive  cedar 
there  is  a  waterfall  which  flows  over 
shelves  of  natural  sandstone.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  large  rambling  Edwardi- 
an farmhouse  is  a  circular  pond  edged 
in  large  standard  wisterias,  at  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  a  fountain.  And,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  in  the  sunken 
garden,  another  small  pond  is  formed 
out  of  a  huge  piece  of  hewn  sandstone 
that  weighs  several  tons. 

But  it  is  due  to  Edwina  Baillieu's 
knowledge  of  gardening  and  ability  to 
organize  that  Milton  Park  retains  its 
original  design  and  feeling.  And,  fol- 
lowing the  tradition  established  by  her 
mother,  she  has  made  her  own  impor- 
tant additions,  such  as  the  sandstone 
waterfall  and  the  heath  garden.  And 
still  giving  valuable  advice  and  helping 
her  with  the  garden,  as  he  helped  her 
father  plant  the  first  trees,  is  Les  Fahey, 
who  has  lived  and  worked  at  Milton 
Park  all  his  life,  watching  it  develop 
from  farmland  to  the  garden  it  is  today. 

Australia  is  a  young  country  and  so 
an  eight-acre  garden  that  is  still  only 
three  quarters  of  a  century  old — and 
one  with  such  a  large  collection  of  rare 
and  interesting  plants — forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  nation's  heritage. 
The  garden  is  open  to  the  public  for 
several  weeks  each  spring,  and  in  the 
autumn,  d  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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REAL  ESTATE 
PORTFOLIO 


ibe  distinctive  residential  properties  pre- 
sented here  include  offerings  by  internationally  known  realtors,  as  well  as 
prestigious  real  estate  companies  in  your  own  area.  Each  property^  listed 
represents  the  possibility^  of  luxurious  living  for  people  who  insist  on  the  best. 


CyVlydad  Properties,  Inc. 


Covey  Rise  Farm 

Covey  Rise  Farm  is  a  340-acre  private 
hunting  preserve.  In  this  authentic,  but 
beautifully  restored  1880  Victorian, 


charm  and  modern  convenience  are 
combined.  There  are  3  bedrooms,  Vk 
baths,  an  up-to-date  kitchen,  central  heat 
and  air  conditioning,  heart  pine  floors 
and  14  ft.  high  ceilings.  Two  cottages, 
fields,  woodlands  and  2  fly-over  ponds 
complete  the  picture. 

$575,000. 


Sky  Meadows 

"Slqi'  Meadows"  is  a  luxurious  105-acre  estate 
just  13  miles  from  downtown  Augusta,  GA. 
A  private  tree-lined  drive  passes  fenced  pas- 
tures and  a  peaceful  lake  and  leads  to  this 
5,100  sq.  ft.  one-level  brick  home.  There  are 
3  generously  proportioned  bedrooms  and 
Vk  baths  in  this  elegant  and  traditionally 
formal  home.  Also  included  is  a  riding  arena 
and  an  8-stall  horse  barn. 
$695,000. 


English  Country  House 

This  4-bedroom  English  Country  home  is 
in  the  greater  North  Atlanta  area  on  9.08 


wooded  acres,  with  a  stream,  waterfall 
and  pool.  It  has  the  dear,  familiar  feeling 
of  home  and  hearth  with  high  beamed 
ceilings,  brick  and  oak  floors  and  a  coun- 
try kitchen  with  a  fireplace.  There  are 
walk-in  cedar  closets,  a  chopping  block 
kitchen  counter,  solid  brass  fixtures  and 
a  second  fireplace  in  the  Great  Room. 
$449,000. 


Myriad  Properties,  Inc.,  1936-A  North  Druid  Hills  Rd.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30319 
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ALL  THE  BEST  PLACES 


MOUNT  CURVE 

A  turn-of-the-century  street  near  downtown  Minneapolis  suffered 
under  urban  flight,  but  it  gracefully  survives 

By  Christopher  Gray 


The  stranger  to  Minneapolis 
may  be  forgiven  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  only  place  to  live 
is  in  the  western  automobile 
suburbs  of  Edina,  Long  Lake, 
and  especially  Wayzata,  a 
classic  suburb,  clean  and 
comfortable,  like  Lake  Forest 
or  Grosse  Pointe.  But  after 
taking  in  a  show  at  the  Walker 
Art  Center-Guthrie  Theater 
complex  in  downtown  Min- 
neapolis, the  first-time  visitor 
may  by  accident  find  his  w^ay 
up  a  nearby  steep  ridge  and 
onto  a  wide,  hilly  street  with 
big,  broad  Prairie  houses 
shaded  by  oaks  and  elms. 
Here  is  the  most  pleasing  ad- 
dress in  Minneapolis;  this  is 
the  street  they  call  Mount 
Curve. 

Minneapolis  generally 
occupies  a  broad,  flat  farm 
plain,  sliced  diagonally  in  two 
by  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  A  young 
city  by  Eastern  standards,  it 
saw  its  first  generation  of  for- 
tunes develop  after  the  1850s, 
typically  in  flour  and  lumber 
as  river  and  railroad  traffic 
combined  to  bring  Eastern 
markets  to  the  upper  Mid- 
west. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  clusters  of  commerce  and 
industry  had  pushed  the 
choice  residential  section 
south  over  twenty  blocks 
from  the  river,  and  the  lead- 
ing names — Pillsbury,  Don- 
aldson, McKnight,  and 
others — were  building  their 
houses  on  the  broad  flat  bou- 
levards of  Portland,  Stevens, 
and  especially  Park  Avenue. 
Manv  of  these  houses  survive 


Above:  The  neo-Gothic  Rogers  house.  Below:  The 

most  characteristic  residences  are  big,  overscaled  bungalows 

on  smaO  lots  on  the  desirable  north  side  of  the  street. 


today,  although  most  are  in 
institutional  use,  surrounded 
by  vacant  lots,  hospitals,  and 
rivers  of  commuter  traffic. 

It  seemed  as  if  business  and 
residence  sections  might  for- 
ever leapfrog  south  from 
there,  along  the  gridded  plat 
so  typical  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Western  boom  towns, 
but  by  1900  the  residence  sec- 
tion had  climbed  over  the  nat- 
ural barrier  to  the  west,  a 
great  ridge  remaining  from  a 
glacial  moraine  that  the  Indi- 
ans called  the  Devil's  Back- 
bone. Suddenly  a  whole  new 
section  was  opened  up,  pro- 
tected from  the  southerly  ad- 
vance of  business,  and  ele- 
vated above  the  surrounding 
flatlands — inaccessible  to  the 
streetcars  of  the  middle  class, 
demanding  private  carriages 
as  a  price  of  admission.  Chief 
among  the  streets  in  this  new 
section  was  one  that  ran  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  rising  and 
falling  as  old  trails  and  creeks 
cut  through  it;  this  street  was 
named  Mount  Curve. 

Mount  Curve  begins  as  an 
unmarked  turn  off  Hennepin 
Avenue,  just  a  block  beyond 
the  Walker  Art  Center-Guth- 
rie Theater  complex,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 
Other  streets  run  into  Mount 
Curve  from  both  sides  but 
rarely  pass  completely 
through,  so  even  the  first-time 
visitor  will  know  he  is  on  a 
preeminent  thoroughfare. 
The  intersecting  streets  often 
run  directly  into  Mount 
Curve  opposite  houses  set 
on  broad  embankments,  giv- 
ing (Continued  on  page  194) 
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This  may  well 


'   ancho  Santa  Fe, 

^  California.  Noted  by 

wn    &    Country 

gazine  America's 

>t  affluent  residential 

(lave.  And  now,  Fair' 

I  ks  Ranch  at  Rancho 

ita  Fe,  the  last  major 

[:el  of  land  that  will  ever 

jleveloped  here. 

L,240  master-planned 
acres  offering  com- 
jtely  improved  estate 
;s  of  one  to  sixty-one 
[es  with  access  con- 
led  by  electronically  ac- 
ated  privacy  gates,  a 
-hour  security  patrol 
I  a  central  computerized 
rusion,  fire  and  medical 
rm  system  capable  of 
ing  linked  to  every 
ne. 

jr  anoramic  views 
across  the  valley  to 
nearby  Pacific  coast  in 
limate  of  sea-washed  air. 
wering  eucalyptus 
ests,  orange  groves  and 
lutiful  rolling  meadows 
er  a  rare  and  valuable 
ting. 

\    lakeside  clubhouse 

JL  with  beautiful  tennis 

:ilities,  a  17'acre  eques- 

tate  sites 

3m  $200,000 

'sented  by 

irbanks  Ranch  Realty  Co. 

19)  756-3795 


trian  center  and  extensive 
riding  trails  provide  the 
opportunity  —  perhaps  one 
of  the  last  —  for  a  truly 
elegant  country  estate 
lifestyle. 

Within  this  magnifi- 
cent environment  it 
will  almost  be  impossible  to 
believe  you  are  only  a  few 
minutes  from  the  San 
Diego  Freeway,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  downtown 
San  Diego  and  comfortably 
close  to  the  centers  of 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties. 

ome  of  the  most  in- 
fluential leaders  in 
business,  industry  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  al- 
ready purchased  estate 
sites.  Homes  destined  to 
become  the  great  estates  of 
tomorrow  are  already  be- 
coming a  reality. 

Fairbanks  Ranch  at 
Rancho  Santa  Fe  and 
the  elegant  and  gracious 
lifestyle  it  affords  holds 
every  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  most  sought 
after  addresses  in  all 
America. 

Luxury  homes  by 
noted  custom  builders 
now  available 
from  $695,000 


Developed  by  Watt  Industries,  Inc. 

Homeoivner  Association  details  available  at  sales  office. 


EQUAL  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


i  he  Occanlr^;      Dime  1  louses  at  Sea  Oaks 

Zero  Beach.  ^ 


J  /)(  diooin  '2  hath  oLcaiifxiiil  (iparlmi iih  H 

Classic  oreanlront  Dune  Houses  reflect  the  lasting  beauty  of 

Sea  Oaks,  and  the  legendaiy  charm  of  Vero  Beach.  Situated  on 

a  half  mile  of  private  beach,  the  2-bedroom,  2-bath 

Dune  Houses  are  just  a  whisper  from  the  grand  Beach  Club 

with  its  traditional  architecture  and  natural  landscaping. 

The  125-acre,  river-to-ocean  Sea  Oaks  domain  also  includes 

a  Tennis  Club,  with  13  courts  and  appealing  Tennis  Villas 

and  Cottages.  Sea  Oaks  provides  all  the  reasons  for 

enjoying  today  the  Florida  you've  always  wanted. 


8850  N.  AlA,  Vero  Beach,  Florida  32963  Telephone  305/231-5656. 


Oiul  lepresenlations  cannot  bt-  relied  upon  as  correctly  stating  representations  of  the  developer 

For  correct  representations,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  brochures  and  documents  as  required  by 

Section  71830.'!,  Florida  Statutes,  to  be  furnished  by  a  developer  to  a  buyer  or  lessee. 


Your  own  impeccably  i 

furnished  residence  at  j 

3  Sloane  Gardens  in 
the  heart  of  Victorian 
London.  One  or  more 
time-shared  weeks 
are  now  available  at  a 
fraction  of  prevailing 
London  property 
prices  and  constantly 
rising  hotel  costs. 

From  $8000 
35-year  lease 

Robert  Buhagiar 
3  Sloane  Gardens 
Sloane  Square 
London  SW  1 
730-0925 

DeLoof  and  Associates 
416  South  Main  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 
(313)995-4400 
Telex:  810-223-2413 
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(Continued  from  page  1 92)  these  lesser 
streets  the  feeling  of  driveways  or  allees 
for  the  Mount  Curve  houses. 

By  the  1890s  there  were  a  few  Victo- 
rian brick  houses  along  Mount  Curve, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  1900  that  the 
roomy,  almost  farmlike  bungalows 
that  give  Mount  Curve  its  special  char- 
acter went  up.  These  were  built  by 
families  still  prominent  in  Minneapolis 
today.  North  was  the  choice  side  to 
build  on,  where  the  ridge  slips  away 
steeply  to  limit  adjacent  houses  and  af- 
ford a  sweeping  northern  view  across 
the  lowlands  and,  a  bit  to  the  east, 
downtown  Minneapolis.  Some  of  this 
early  group  of  houses  are  rather  con- 
ventional palaces  in  popular  East 
Coast  styles — such  as  the  palazzolike 
Martin  residence  at  1300  or  the  castel- 
lated Rogers  residence  at  1415,  both 
designed  by  William  Channing  \X^it- 
ney,  who  practiced  extensively  in  the 
older  Park  Avenue  district.  Oddly, 
these  seem  merely  pleasant,  not  quite 
large  enough  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
their  grander  prototypes.  The  most 
successful  and  evocative  of  the  Mount 
Curve  houses  tend  to  be  overscaled  for 
their  design,  as  if  even  the  architects' 
best  efforts  could  not  accommodate 
the  huge  budgets  of  their  prosperous 
clients.  The  Winton  house  at  1324,  by 
Chicago  architect  George  Maher,  is 
one  of  these — a  great  inflated  Prairie 
bungalow,  with  two  dramatic,  flat- 
tened urns  outside  the  front  door  com- 
parable  to  the  suburban  Chicago 
houses  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who 
Maher  had  worked  with  at  another 
firm  in  the  1880s.  The  Brooks  house  at 
1600,  by  Edwin  Hewitt,  is  perhaps  the 
most  imposing  of  this  group — a  huge, 
long  white  Prairie  palace,  a  cross  be- 
tween an  aircraft  carrier  and  a  Mediter- 
ranean villa.  Then  there  is  the  Foss 
house  at  1606,  a  great  gambrel- roofed 
Queen  Anne  and  neo-Colonial,  which 
would  look  at  home  in  almost  any  sub- 
urb— if  reproduced  at  two-thirds 
scale.  The  Donaldson  house  at  1712, 
designed  by  Minneapolis's  premier 
firm,  Kees  &  Colburn,  is  perhaps  the 
closest  to  a  work  of  art,  dripping  with 
Secession  and  Sullivan-style  ornament, 
with  museum-quality  arts  and  crafts  in- 
teriors within. 

Later  building  episodes  returned  to 
more  conventional,  eclectic  styles — 
Tudor,  Neoclassical,  French  Provin- 
cial— but  retained  slightly  overscaled 
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.^earance  and  small  lotting.  \\'ith  a 
feelt-assurance  peculiar  to  Minneapo- 
*'«   few  of  the  Mount  Cun-e  elite  im- 

•  ted  talent  from  Boston.  New  York, 
ither  centers  of  national  taste  and 
ally  retained  local  architects.  By 

-0  almost  all  the  lots  were  occupied. 
onen  with  the  investors,  lawyers,  and 
-    vinessmen  who  served  the  lumber 

J.  milling  fortunes  that  built  along 
Mount  Cun-e  before  them.  There  are 
^  '.rv-odd  houses  on  the  street  m  all. 

Although  the  large  and  fashionable 

Kenwood  neighborhoods,  with  their 

'  ^rinctive  lakefront  avenues,  grew  up 

icent  to  Mount  Cur\-e,  the  street 

^  at  all  times  something  special  in  the 

...crarchy  of  Minneapolis  addresses. 

There  was  always  a  Mount  Curve 

I  set,"  remarks  the  woman  who  founded 

[the  Junior  League  just  off  Mount 

Curve  in  the  twenties.  "Tt  is  such  a 

small  town  in  a  way.  we've  all  known 

each  other  for  so  long."  This  son  oi 

close  society  is  characteristic  of  Mmne- 

apolis.  where  the  big  family  companies 

have  held  out  against  conglomerates 

and  remained  under  local  control. 

One  relatively  solid  rule  for  the 
Mount  Cur\-e  elite  was  to  spend  the 
winter  on  Mount  Cur\-e  and  then  go 
out  to  summer  in  their  second  houses 
in  Wayzata.  With  easier  automobile 
commuting,  more  and  more  families 
gave  up  their  cit>'  houses,  movmg  to 
Wayzata.  Edina.  or  Long  Lake  full 
time,  as  early  as  the  twenties.  Mount 
Cur\-e  did  not  really  drag  until  the  fif- 
ties, when  corporate  headquaners  be- 
gan to  leave  downtown  for  more 
pleasant  surroundings.  The  older  elite 
still  lived  on  Mount  Cur\'e.  but  fewer 
younger  people  were  moving  m.  It  be- 
came harder  and  harder  to  sell  big,  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  Mount  Cun^e. 
unprotected  by  single-family  residence 
restriaions.  began  to  be  dotted  with 
big  houses  convened  to  apanments  or 
rooming  houses. 

But  unlike  the  t\-pical  suburbanites 
in  other  cities.  Mount  Cur\-e  emigres 
did  not  cut  their  ties  with  their  old 
street,  instead  keeping  up  a  constant 
back-and-fonh  between  cit>'  and  coun- 
tr\-.  holding  Mount  Cun-e  on  an  equal 
tooting  with  its  suburban  counter- 
pans.  So  the  street  continued  as  the 
residential  address  in  Mmneapolis.  "A 
lot  of  the  propert\-  was  held  onto  after 
the  families  moved  out,  and  if  sold, 
sold  (Continued  on  page  1 96) 
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\\  exford  Plantation  encompasses  50C  acres  of  pnme  property,  marshland 
and  water  blended  into  a  private,  harbour-oriented  residential  communitN; 
Beyond  a  unique  inland  harbour,  a  \\'illard  B\Td  championship  golf 
JJ  course,  and  an  elegant  clubhouse  that  overlooks  both.  Wexford  Plantation 
las  an  attraction  that  precious  few  spwts  on  Hilton  Head  Island  can  offer  Pri\-ac\-. 

All  the  land  and  amenities  of  Wexford  Plantation  are  for  the  exclusi\'e  use  of  propertN' 
owners  and  their  guests. 

We'd  like  vou  to  see  Wex-ford  Plantation.  Call  785-570C  when  you're  on  the  Island. 
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^THE  HILTON  HEAD  COMPANTY 
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3  BEDROOMS,  3  BATHS, 
18  FAIRWAYS.  $350,000. 

New  home  at  Palm  Beach  Polo  and  Coiintn'  Club. 
Ten-foot  ceilings,  cro\Mi  moulding,  garden  coum'ard, 
detached  garage,  optional  den.  Located  on  Fazio-designed 
championship  golf  course  with  access  to  1650  acres  of 
John  Gardiner  tennis,  croquet,  racquetball,  polo  and 
more.  For  more  information,  call  toll  free  1-800-327-4204. 
In  Florida,  1-800-432-4151.  ,.  .     . 


Palm  Beach  Polo  andCountry  Club 

13198  Forest  Hill  Bou]e\-ard.  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33414  (305)  793-1113  Telex:  803489 
Not  an  offering  where  prohibited  by  law. 
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A  Truly  Magnificent 

Residence  On  The  Ocean 

In  The  Palm  Beaches 

•  Tower  residences  with 
wraparound  8'  deep  balconies  for 
outside  dining. 

•  1 2  Ocean  House  apartments  with 
the  beach  at  your  doorstep. 

•  10  Ocean  VlU-as  with  3,816  sq.  ft. 
of  living  area  including  three 
sundecks. 

•  Spacious  living  areas,  formal  dining 
areas,  and  miLster  suites  with  his 
and  her  baths,  dressing  areas  and 
closets. 

•  2  large  pools,  2  tennis  courts,  430' 
on  the  ocean  and  32  cabanas  on 
a  2  acre  recreational  deck. 

•  Pavilion  for  meetings,  playing  cards 
or  lunching  with  friends. 

•  24  hour  security  and  private 
enclosed  parking. 

•  Decorator  services  and  packages 
available. 

•  Concierge  type  services  to  pamper 
your  every  minute. 

•  Priced  from  the  low  $200,000's. 


0.2 


4100  North  Ocean  Drive 

Singer  Island,  Florida  33404 

(305)845-2003 


{Continued  from  page  193)  reluctant- 
ly," says  a  current  resident.  "In  Wayzata 
I  think  they  have  a  real  protective  feeling 
toward  Mount  Curve;  this  is  where  they 
lived  until  they  started  commuting." 

There  is  definitely  a  protective  in- 
stinct toward  Mount  Curve,  both  on 
and  outside  of  the  street.  Members  of 
the  older  families  are  quick  to  point  out 
the  more  typically  famous  residents  of 
Mount  Curve — composer  Dominick 
Argento,  Walker  Art  Center  director- 
curator  duo  Martin  and  Mickey  Fried- 
man, and  Star  and  Tribune  columnist 
Barbara  Flanagan — but  the  outsider 
will  only  find  out  by  coincidence  that 
there  are  two  Wintons,  a  Wurtele,  and 
other  old  or  owner-builder  families 
discreetly  settled  on  the  street.  Like- 
wise, if  you  ask  an  older  resident  if 
there  are  any  active  social  vestiges  of 
the  Mount  Curve  group,  they  will  off- 
handedly say  "there  may  be  a  few  rem- 
nants," but  move  the  conversation  on 
to  other  topics.  No  one  will  mention 
the  yearly  January-February  get-to- 
gethers at  one  resident's  house.  De- 
signed to  break  the  winter  doldrums 
(no  mean  task  in  frigid  Minnesota), 
eight  or  ten  women,  most  either  living 
or  brought  up  on  Mount  Curve,  gather 
for  tea  and  a  lecture  by  a  scholar  once  a 
week.  Some  now  live  in  Wayzata,  but 
for  a  few  hours  each  year  the  old 
Mount  Curve  group  is  back  together. 

As  it  now  is.  Mount  Curve  is  just 
barely  on  solid  ground — at  least  as  a 
first-class  residential  street.  Even  in  the 
better,  western  half  of  the  street,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  the  houses  have  been 
cut  up  as  apartments — with  cars 
crowding  the  driveway  and  a  distinct 
dormitory  air.  Recent  zoning  changes 
have  institutionalized  these  apartment 
conversions,  pushed  through  by  neigh  • 
boring  residents  thinking  that  they 
would  forestall  illegal,  poor-quality 
alterations.  But  there  is  still  a  strong  air 
of  the  propriety  of  the  private  house  on 
Mount  Curve;  some  apartments  have 
been  reconverted  to  single-fam'ly  resi- 
dences, and  several  elaborate,  modern 
houses  have  gone  up  since  1964. 

As  in  other  American  cities  there  is  a 
pronounced  trend  to  move  back  in 
from  suburban  quarters  to  avoid  the 
commute  and  to  be  in  a  more  neigh- 
borly, less  rural  atmosphere.  Conley 
Brooks  Jr.  recently  bought  the  house 
next  door  to  the  one  his  great-great  un- 
cle built  in  1905.  He  grew  up  in  Long 


Lake,  his  wife,  Carol,  in  Wayzata 
"You  know  the  doors  actually  slan 
here,  and  there  just  aren't  that  man; 
old  houses  out  at  the  Lake  [the  Way 
zata  area  on  Lake  Minnetonka].  Bu 
the  important  criteria  is  that  I  can  leave 
here  at  7:22  for  a  7:30  breakfast  meet 
ing  downtown." 

One  attraction  for  many  of  the  Way 
zata  returnees  is  Mount  Curve  Place,  i 
three-story  neo-Tudor  town-housei 
row,  designed  to  echo  the  1910s  Dun- 
woody  mansion,  its  predecessor  on  tht 
site.  As  such  buildings  go  this  one  is 
good,  and  it  continues  to  attract  a  nu 
cleus  of  the  retired  elite  who  want  low 
maintenance  in  an  enclave  otherwise^ 
full  of  grand  houses. 

Today  Mount  Curve  at  its  best  stiUi 
seems  serene  and  untroubled — the  big 
Prairie  residences  run  along  the  top  ol 
the  Devil's  Backbone,  catching  the  last 
sunlight  of  the  day  in  Minneapolis. 
Some  outsiders  might  find  it  smug,  but 
the  big  houses  are  unpretentious  in 
their  way — a  bit  like  high-style  farm- 
houses— unabashed  expressions  of! 
Minneapolis's  agrarian  prosperity.        ' 

Some  Mount  Curve  residents,  espe-| 
cially  those  new  to  the  street  and  unfa- 
miliar with  its  origins,  are  pessimistic 
about  its  future,  predicting  the  gradual 
fall  of  its  big  houses  to  apartment  con- 
versions. But  others  are  not  so  sure:  "I 
think  the  balance  is  established,"  says  a 
Winton  child  raised  and  still  living  on 
the  street.  And  a  neighbor,  born  on  the 
street  and  recently  returned  from  Way- 
zata, says,  "I  still  see  the  girls  I  used  to 
play  with  in  the  little  park  here.  Now 
people  my  age  [about  sixty]  are  begin- 
ning to  sell  their  Lake  houses  and  move 
back,  closer  to  downtown,  to  the  muse- 
ums, the  symphony,  their  friends." 

In  the  evening  the  big  Midwestern 
parlors  light  up,  ready  to  receive  guests 
or  families  returning  from  a  day  visit- 
ing out  at  the  Lake.  Children  play  in 
leaves  on  the  broad  front  lawns,  and 
occasional  tourists  go  by,  suddenly 
alert  that  this  street  is  quite  different 
from  the  others  they  have  seen. 

One  man,  now  living  in  Wayzata  and 
London,  still  has  his  childhood  room  in 
his  parents'  house  on  Mount  Curve,  and 
remembers  that  the  dips  and  bumps 
along  the  ridge,  the  varied  houses  made 
it  an  ideal  street  to  walk  along.  "I  still 
think  of  it  when  I  step  out  the  front  door, 
wherever  I  am.  I  always  wish  I  were  step- 
ping out  onto  Mount  Curve."  n 
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Now  that  youVe  conquered  the  world,  separate  yourself  from  it. 

Lifestyles,  like  islands,  separate  us  from  the  mainstream.  For  those  who  live  that  very  special  lifestyle  we  present  Fisher  Island. 
Built  on  the  site  of  the  renowned  Vanderbilt  Estate,  our  Island  Villas  edge  Biscayne  Bay  on  one  side  and  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  other 

What  we  offer  is  that  very  rare  style  of  life  found  only  in  a  few  of  the  world's  elite  enclaves. 

Here  you  can  relax  with  a  game  of  tennis,  or  simply  drink  in  the  sun  on  4000  feet  of  sprawling  white,  sandy  beach. 

Or  sit  at  the  sidewalk  cafe  while  watching  your  yacht  bob  in  our  spacious  marina. 

Our  private  club.  The  Fisher  Island  Club,  will  be  without  question,  one  of  the  premier  clubs  of  its  kind.  Included  in  the  club 

complex,  a  magnificent  European-style  luxury  hotel. 

For  the  times  when  you  have  to  leave  Fisher  Island,  you  will  be  accommodated,  whatever  your  mode  of  transportation.  We  have 

a  seaplane  hangar,  a  heliport,  and  two  car  ferries  plus  aquatic  people  movers  for  your  convenience. 

Not  everyone  can  live  on  Fisher  Island,  because  not  everyone  lives  that  way. 

Island  Villas  shown  by  appointment  only.  Exclusive  Sales  Agent  -Merrill  Lynch  Realty  I  Cousins. 
17107 Fisher  Island,  Miami,  Florida  33139.  (305)  538-7356. 
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JOURNAL 


A  STUNNING  SHOW  OF  FORCE 


The  Shogun  Age.  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
through  Feb.  26;  Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  Mar.  17-May  26. 

Japan's  warlords,  the  shoguns  wrested  power  from 
the  emperor  in  the  seventeenth  century,  altering  both 
political  and  art  history.  The  emperors  cultivated  the 
aesthetic  of  simplicity,  but  the  shoguns  went  all  out  for 
glitter  and  display.  Their  strong,  unsubtle  art  is  typified 
by  the  three-hundred  pieces  in  this  striking  exhibition. 


Suit  ot  armor  igusoku), 
lacquered  iron  plates,  Momoyama  period. 


POURQUOI  PAS  PARQUET? 


French  marquetry  artist 
Yann  Hervis's  intricately 
inlaid  portrait  of  Yves  Saint 
Laurent,  right  (for  Andree 
Putman's  new  YSL 
showroom  in  Chicago), 
recalls  the  rare-wood  murals 
so  beloved  in  the  Art  Deco 
period — a  welcome  return 
of  the  hois  relief. 
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IMAGES  THAT  GREW 
FROM  INNER  NECESSITY 


Kandinsky:  Russian  and 
Bauhaus  Years,  1915-1933. 
The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim 
Museum,  New  York,  through 
Feb.  12;  The  High  Museum  of 
Art,  Atlanta,  Mar.  15-Apr.  29. 

Retrospectives  of  the  work 
of  major  artists  are  always 
problematic.  A  lifetime  of 
achievement  is  condensed, 
and  there  is  rarely  enough 
space  to  introduce  influences, 
see  them  gradually  germinate 
and  finally  flower.  Time  is 
telescoped  and  genius 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
humanity. 

So  among  the  luxuries 
afforded  by  the  three-part 
Kandinsky  exhibition  series 
presented  by  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  is  the 
occasion  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  flow 
of  time,  the  changing 
seasons  in  a  painter's  career. 
Last  year  the  exhibit 
concentrated  on  the  first 
phase  of  Vasily  Kandinsky's 


work,  which  began  in  1896 
when,  at  age  thirty,  he 
rejected  a  career  in  law  and 
economics  and  made  his 
commitment  to  art.  For  the 
next  fourteen  years,  until 
the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I,  Kandinsky  lived 
primarily  in  Munich,  a  city 
whose  liberalism  and 
cultural  variety  contrasted 
strongly  w  .th  the  restrictive 
environment  of  his  Russian 
homeland.  It  was  in  the 
Bavarian  capital  that  the 
emerging  painter  began  to 
assimilate  a  range  of 
influences  that  included 
nineteenth-century 
symbolism  and  romanticism, 
folk  art,  German  Art 
Nouveau,  and  cabaret 
theater.  There  too  he  found 
a  community  who  could 
share  his  belief  in  the 
nonrational,  transcendent, 
spiritual  nature  of  art.  This 
first  period  in  Kandinsky's 
emergence  as  a  singular 
force  in  modern  art 
coalesced  with  the 
formation  of  The  Blue  Rider 
group.  Taking  its  name 
from  the  symbolic  horse 
and  rider  appearing  in 
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Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts. 
design,  ehtej^inment,  and  living 


MEXICO'S  ART  MECCA 


Since  its  opening  three  years 
ago,  Mexico  City's  Museo  Ru- 
fino  Tamayo  (the  gift  of  the 
noted  iMexican  artist)  has 
quickly  established  itself  as  a 
major  presence  in  the  world 
of  art,  a  fact  underscored  by 
its  being  the  major  avant- 
garde  cultural  center  of  the 
world's  second-largest  city 
(pop.;  14  million). 

Under  the  imaginative 
leadership  of  its  late  director, 
Alberto  Raurell  Soto  (who 
was  tragically  murdered  last 
June  and  will  be  succeeded 


this  summer  by  Robert  Litt- 
man),  the  Tamayo  has  offered 
an  exciting  series  of  exhibi- 
tions and  performances,  rang- 
ing from  its  fine  permanent 
collection  (including  Picasso, 
Ernst,  Magritte)  to  such  ex- 
perimental works  as  Tina  Gir- 
ouard's  1983  mixed-media 
installation  /  Vamonos!,  left,  a 
45-foot-long  assemblage  of 
Mexico  City  bus  fronts,  a 
hundred  gold-leaf  machetes, 
hot-pink  pifiata  serpents,  and 
ziggurat  birdcages  holding 
canaries.  Coming  up:  a  m.ajor 
retrospective  of  the  work  of 
Mexico's  greatest  architect, 
Luis  Barragan. 


nany  of  the  paintings  by 
■Candinsky  and  those  in 
,iis  circle,  this  free-form 
issociation  of  artists  was  the 
lucleus  for  ambitious  plans 
or  a  program  of  exhibits, 
3ublications,  and  theatrical 
urograms  and  musical 
icores.  During  these  years, 
candinsky  developed  and 
refined  both  his  theories 
and  paintings.  He  sought  a 
-ommon  spiritual  basis  for 
all  the  arts,  and  his  belief  in 
synesthesia,  that  a  particular 
sound,  for  example,  has  a 
sensate  equivalent  in  a 
precise  color,  moved  his 
work  in  the  direction  of 
abstraction.  By  the  end  of 
his  time  in  Munich,  he  had 
crossed  the  boundary  from 


EARLY  MODERN  U.S.A. 


Vasily  Kandinsky,  Red  Oval,  1920,  oil  on  canvas 


In  the  Black  Circle,  1923 


the  descriptive  to  the 
abstract,  finally  committed 
to  depicting  only  those 
images  that  grew  from  mner 
necessity. 

Even,'  creative  decision 
that  Kandinsky  made  during 
his  Russian  and  Bauhaus 
years  was  the  culmination  of 
years  of  search,  struggle, 
and  turmoil.  But  Kandinsky 
was  blessed  in  finding 


resolution  and  an 
atmosphere  suited  to  the 
exploration  of  his  system  of 
beliefs  while  he  still  had 
time  and  energy  to  paint. 
And  we  too  will  benefit 
from  the  good  fortune  one 
more  time  when,  in  1985, 
the  Guggenheim  mounts  its 
last  installment  in  this 
series — Kandinsky  in  Paris: 
1934-1944.  Mary  Ann  Tighe 


At  Home  in  Manhattan. 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nov.  10,  1983-Feb.  5,  1984. 

The  first  phase  of  the  mod- 
em design  movement  in  this 
countr\'  was  the  brief  period 
from  1925  until  the  Depres- 


Herben  Lippmann,  armchair,  ca.  1929 


sion.  Yale's  new  show  is  the 
first  anwhere  to  concentrate 
exclusively  on  the  American 
contribution  in  this 
important  moment  of 
vitality  and  innovation  in 
the  decorative-arts  histon,'. 
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SAVE  50' 
NORMAL 


ii£TAiL 


Down 
Coiiifbrters 

&  DOWN  PILLOWS 


FACTORY  DIRECT  PRICES 


Down  comforters  are  for  those  who 
appreciate  hixury  and  love  warmth. 
Hand-guided  sewing  and  the  finest  white 
European  down...  nature's  best  insula- 
tion... go  into  every  comforter  we  make. 
These  comforters  are  covered  with  a 
down  proof  cotton/ polyester  fabric, 
woven  to  stay  on  your  bed.  Choose 
from  the  elegant  square  stitch  down 
comforter  pictured  above,  or  our  chan- 
nel down  comforter  {not  pictured).  Co- 
ordinating down  pillows  are  the  perfect 
complement  for  total  sleep  comfort. 

We're  the  factory  outlet  for  Gillette 
Industries  (founded  in  1911),  the  national 
manufacturer  of  Bill  Blass  women's 
down  coats.  We're  America's  Down  Ex- 
perts manufacturing  down  comforters, 
down  pillows,  designer  down  robes,  and 
other  quality  down  products  in  Wiscon- 
sith  Call  or  write  for  your  free  down 
catalog 

«  1-800-356-9367 

Square  Stitch  Down  Comforters  Colors 
DTwin  (60"x86")  *89 


HLt.  Blue 
DQueen/Full(86'x86")^119      GBeige 
DKing  (102"x86")  *149 

Reversible  Chamwl 

Down  Comforters  (not  pictured)  Colors 

DTwin  (60'  x86")  *79  [jLt.  Blue/ 

nQueen/FuIl(86'x86")*109  Slate  Blue 

DKing  (102"x86")  *139  DBeige/ 

Caramel 

Down  Pillows Colors 

D Standard  (20"x26")  *30  DLt.  Blue 

DQueen  (20"x301  *40  DBeige 

DKing  (20'x36")  *55 
«  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE: 

1-800-356-9367.  Use  your  M.C.,  \'ISA  or  Am.  Exp.  when 

ordering  bv  phone   OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 

HM.C.  3V1SA  CAm.Exp.  HCheck 

Acct.  No.:__ Exp.  Date 

Comforters:  $ 

Pillows:  S 


.  +  5_ 


Ship.  &  Hdlg.  charge-$5.00  per  item:$_ 
TOTAL:$_ 

Yoursignature: 

Address: 


City,  State,  Zip 

Send  to: 

The  Company  Store,  Depl.  782,  l20.=iS.  7th  St.  La  Crosse,  Wl 
54601.  Guarantee:  ll  lor  jny  rcdsop  you  are  not  completely 
-dtistied   please  return  tor  a  iu!l  refund.  Delivery:  Immediate. 


ALL  ABOUT  EAMES 


(Continuedfrom  page  129)  go  wrong.  It 
took  so  much  time  and  energy,  and  that 
much  time  and  energy  could  be  put 
into  something  that  we  could  control 
more."  Instead,  he  and  Ray  continued 
designing  furniture,  making  Films,  and 
planning  exhibitions,  using  the  house 
that  has  been  variously  described  as 
"plaN'ful"  and  "witt\'"  as  a  serious  work- 
place. The  separate  studio  still  serves 
not  only  as  a  guesthouse  but  also  as  a 
storage  space  and  working  area.  It  is  a 
study  in  the  study  of  objects,  where  ac- 
cumulations of  shells,  stones,  and  var- 
ious other  bits  laid  out  for  inspection 
make  lively  patterns.  Ray  and  Charles 
Eames  thought  of  their  house  as  a  cave, 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  retreat  for  rest  and 
inaction,  but  a  private  place  where  they 
could  gather  information  for  consider- 
ation. "We  used  to  bring  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture we  were  working  on  home  to 
look  at  it,  because  at  the  office  every- 
thing was  out  of  scale.  Most  of  what- 
ever is  here  is  something  that  was  just 
brought  over  and  left." 

With  the  recent  increased  interest  in 
fifties  designs,  some  Eames  pieces  such 
as  the  early  molded  plyu'ood  chairs 
and  tables  are  so  sought-after  that 
prices  are  already  rising  to  "antique" 
levels.  But  their  popularity  is  not  new. 
Almost  all  of  the  original  designs  were 
immediately  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  the  Eameses'  fellow  archi- 
tects and  designers  and  the  general 
public  as  well. 

In  the  opinion  of  Arthur  Drexler, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  Design  at  New  York's 
Museum  of  Moaern  Art,  Charles 
Eames  has  contributed  three  of  the  ma- 
jor chair  designs  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. One  of  them,  the  lounge  chair 
and  ottoman,  has  been  an  international 
status  symbol  for  executives  since  1956 
when  it  was  first  made.  Its  down-filled, 
leather-covered  surface  and  curved 
sections  of  rosewood  veneer  seem 
wildly  extravagant.  In  fact,  the  chair 
is  supremely  comfortable  as  well  as 
luxurious,  ample  justification  for  its 
presence  in  the  office  of  achievers 
throughout  the  world.  The  other  two 
chairs  are  the  1946  plywood  dining  one 
and  the  1950  fiberglass  with  metal  legs. 
There  is  a  well-used  lounge  chair  and 
ottoman  in  the  living  room  of  the 
Eames  House,  looking  from  the  side 
remarkably  like  a  human  form 
stretched  out  comfortably,  feet  up,  and 


about  to  read  the  evening  paper. 

Charles  Eames  often  cited  the  im- 
portance of  the  "small,  obscure,  buti 
vital  bits  of  seemingly  unrelated  infor-; 
mation  which  accumulate  in  any  tradi-,| 
tion."  He  pointed  out  that  any  design 


Separated  by  a  courtyard,  the  Eames 
house  and  studio  work  as  one. 


which  ignored  these  bits  of  informa- 
tion might  be  satisfactory,  but  was 
rarely  satisfying. 

He  and  Ray  achieved  so  many  totally 
satisfying  designs  that  hardly  a  day 
goes  by  when  there  isn't  a  visitor  or 
group  of  visitors  arriving  to  look  at  the 
house  and  talk  lo  Ray  about  her  hus- 
band and  their  work  together.  Pinned 
to  the  wall  just  inside  the  front  door  is  a 
frayed  and  yellowed  rectangle  of  rice 
paper  with  two  large  dark  Japanese 
characters  painted  on  it.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tional sign  normally  posted  outside  a 
theater  where  a  troupe  of  kabuki  play 
ers  is  performing  to  indicate  a  full 
house.  Since  a  sold-out  performance 
meant  the  company  would  have  money^ 
for  food,  drink,  and  shelter,  these  £at| 
characters  are  happy  ones.  "I've  had  it 
pinned  up,"  says  Ray  Eames,  "and  it 
has  fallen  down,  and  now  that  corner  is 
lost  and  I'm  sorry,  but  there  is  some4 
thing  about  it  that  makes  me  resist  thef 
formality  of  a  frame,  and  when  it  finally} 
disintegrates,  well,  that's  it."  With  her 
husband  Charles,  Ray  Eames  has  spent 
her  whole  life  resisting  the  formality  oi 
a  frame.  The  result  is  that  there  has  al- 
ways been  room  in  her  home  for  new 
information,  another  interesting  ob- 
ject, one  more  guest,  ii 

Editor:  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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Why  this  New'&rk  ad  man  leaves  his  $300  attache 
case  in  the  closet  and  carries  our  $39*50  Square  Riggen 


Dick  Anderson,  an  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Needham, 
Harper  and  Steers,  explains  it 
this  way: 

"I'm  always  trying  to  jam 
more  things  into  an  attache 
than  it  was  ever  meant  to  hold. 
That  plays  hell  with  stift- 
hacked  cases.  So  I  find  myselt 
leaving  my  $300  leather  case 
in  the  closet,  and  carrying  my 
canvas  Square  Rigger.  It 
swallows  overloads  without 
complaint,  has  inside  pockets 
for  my  calculator  and  appointment 
book,  even  a  snap  hook  for  keys. " 

And  more. 

That's  not  even  the  whole  story^  of  our 
Square  Rigger.  It's  made  of  tough  yer 
soft  18  oz.  Square  Rigger  cotton 
canvas.  Has  comfortable  padded  han- 
dles. Smooth-operating  YXK  zippers. 
Comes  in  six  businesslike  colors. 


PrettN'  impressive  for  $39.50.  And  we'll 
add  vour  monogram  for  just  S5  more. 
We  make  the  Square  Rigger  and 
over  a  hundred  other  Lands'  End  items 
at  our  duffle  works  in  Boscobel,  Wis- 
consin. That  way  we  can  guarantee 
the  best  possible  materials  and  work- 
manship. And  sell  our  soft  luggage  to 
you  without  middleman  mark-ups. 

First  quality,  then  price. 

What  we  have  to  offer  goes  beyond 
soft  luggage,  even  beyond  our  great 
sportswear  and  accessories.  TTie  Lands' 
End  tradition  affects  everything  we 
offer  you. 

First,  quality.  TTien,  pnce.  And 
always,  always  service. 

That's  whv  we  offer  a  guarantee 
that  would  put  lesser  merchants  out  of 
business.  Simply:  "If  you  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  any  item  you  buy 
from  us,  at  any  time  during  your  use  of 
it,  return  it  and  we  will  reRind  vour  full 


purchase  price." 

If  we're  new  to  you,  we  don't  ask 
that  you  trust  us.  Just  try  us.  By  phone, 
you  can  reach  us  toll-free  24  hours  a 
dav  at  800-356-4444  (except  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  caU  608-935-2788).  Or  fill  m 
the  coupon.  Order  a  Square  Rigger  or 
not,  as  you  like.  But  let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy  of  our  Lands'  End  catalog. 


I I    Please  send  free 

catalog. 

Lands"  End  Dept.  HH-02 
Dodgeville,  Wl  53595 


Ship_ 


..Attaches   j39  5C  ea 


plus  S2  50  shpg  I I  Tan  I I  Navv  1 — 1  Green 

I !  Brown  I I  Grav  I I  Burgundv 

S5  00  to  monogram  3  initials     l__l   I I   L_J 

LJ  Check  enclosed      l_l  American  Express 
□  Visa  D  MasterCard 


Card  No. 


Expiration  Date. 

Name 

.•\ddress 


Cii 


State- 


-Zip. 


Or  call  ToU-free : 

800-356-4444 

I  Except  .A.iaska  and  Hawaii  call  608-935-2/ 8S 
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GARDEN  PLEASURES 


MASTER  OF  THE 
RAIGHT  LINE  AND  ANGLE 

The  garden  design  of  Sesshu, 
Japan  s  celebrated  fifteenth-century  painter-priest 

By  Donald  Richie 


early  period  is  also  lost — all  except  for 
a  single  landscape  garden,  that  at  Joei-ji. 

That  artists  should  have  also  been 
landscape  gardeners  is  not  surprising — 
no  more  surprising  that  in  our  time  i 
such  artists  as  Picasso,  Matisse,  Rou- ! 
ault  should  be  stage  designers.  In  Ja- 
pan, which  has  no  towering,  ragged, 
Chinese-style  mountains,  both  paint 
ing  and  garden  were  imaginative  in 
that  the  artist  had  to  create  his  subject. 
This  doubly  suited  the  taste  of  the 
times  because  it  made  the  results  more 
ideal. 

Sesshu,  in  his  early  twenties,  longing 
to  go  to  China  and  study  under  the  real 
masters,  far  too  young  to  be  considered 
for  such  an  honor,  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  temple  some  distance ' 
from  Kyoto,  the  capital  where  he  had 
been  studying.  The  civil  disturbances 
which  were  to  destroy  the  city  had  al- 
ready begun  and  that  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  young  artist-priest  { 
agreed  to  so  exile  himself.  Another 
may  have  been  that,  young  as  he  was, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  create  what  he 
wanted. 

To  later  contemporaries,  after 
Sesshu  had  gone  to  China,  had  studied 
with  the  masters,  had  come  back  to 
Japan  and  revealed  himself  as  a  master 
painter,  the  artist  was  still  almost  as 
famous  as  a  landscape  gardener.  Four 
of  his  later  gardens  still  exist:  those  of 
the  Kisekibo,  at  Hikosan  in  present- 
day  Fukuoka,  at  Mampuku-ji  in  Shi- 
mane,  near  Masuda,  at  the  Iko-ji,  also 
near  Masuda,  and  at  the  Fudam  in  the 
Tofuku-ji  in  Kyoto.  Though  all  are  in 
various  stages  of  disrepair  (the  Iko-ji  is 
the  best  preserved),  they  all  give  some 
indication  of  the  garden  style  of  the 
older  Sesshu.  Only  Joei-ji,  however, 
gives  an  indi-  {Continued  on  page  204) 
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The  pond-and-island  garden  ot  Joei-)i,  the  only  remaining  part 

of  the  fifteenth-century  garden  the  young  Sesshu  was  commissioned  to  make  on 

the  grounds  ot  Unkoku-ji,  outside  Yamaguchi  city. 


Sesshij,  who  was  born  in  1420  and  died 
in  1506,  is  perhaps  Japan's  greatest  art- 
ist. Writing  of  him  during  his  lifetime, 
the  priest  Shijhd  said:  "Sesshij's  brush 
is  natural  and  spontaneous ...  it  seems 
as  though  his  very  blood  were  ink  and 
ever}i:hing  he  touches  turns  to  paint- 
ing." Writing  four  hundred  years  later, 
Ernest  Fenollosa  said:  "He  is  the  great- 
est master  of  the  straight  line  and  angle 
inthewholerangeof  the  world's  art." 
Art  in  fifteenth-century  Asia  was 
mainly  landscape  painting,  though 
there  was  also  official  portraiture, 
Buddhist  scenes,  genre  pieces.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Southern  school 
of  the  Sung  period  painters,  particular- 
ly Ma  Yiian  and  Hsia  Kuei,  painters  in 
both  China  and  Japan  chose  landscape 
as  the  universal  subject.  Chinese  land- 
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scape  painting  v^as  also  concerned 
with  the  ideal,  a  place  perfectly  pro- 
portioned, in  which  an  order — Taoist, 
Buddhist — was  to  be  discerned.  Such 
idealized  landscape  scrolls,  already 
popular  in  China,  were  shortly  in  gteat 
demand  in  Japan  as  well. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  entire  school 
of  such  painters  in  Japan.  One  of  its 
members  was  the  famous  Shubun,  and 
it  was  under  him  that  the  young  Sesshu 
studied.  What  he  painted  is  not  known 
since  so  much  of  Sesshu's  work  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wars  which  ravaged 
Kyoto,  where  he  had  spent  his  early 
life.  It  was,  however,  probably  Chinese- 
style  landscape  painting,  brushed  in 
sumi-e  charcoal  on  silk  or  paper,  the 
genre  for  which  he  was  later  famous. 
What  he  otherwise  created  during  this 
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No  lari,^  stone  should  be  higher  than  the  veranda  from  which  the  garden 
was  to  be  viewed;  and  none  in  the  northeast  —  the  direction  from  which  evil  came 


(Continued  from  page  202)  cation  of 
what  the  work  of  the  you  tiger  Sesshu 
was  like. 

The  garden  was  a  commission.  Ma- 
sahiro  Ouchi,  leader  of  the  clan  which 
controlled  what  is  now  Yamaguchi 
Prefecture,  ordered  the  young  artist  to 
make  a  garden  on  the  grounds  of  Un- 
koku-ji,  a  large  temple  compound  of 
which  only  Joei-ji  remains.  It  was  to  be 
a  pond-and-island  style  garden. 

There  were  already  various  garden 
styles  in  Japan  but  during  the  fifteenth 
century  the  pond-and-island  garden 
was  the  most  popular.  It  was  rock- 
filled  and  rocks  then  as  now  were  well 
thought  of  in  Japan.  It  was  also  ideal  in 
that  references  were  Utopian,  to  a  bet- 
ter Buddhist  land.  There  were  rock  is- 
lands which  could  be  called  Tortoise 
and  Crane,  both  symbols  of  happy  lon- 
gevity; there  was  often  a  large  rock 
which  CO  lid  be  the  Buddhist  Moun- 
tain of  the  Blessed,  and  so  on. 

Such  popular  iconography,  though 
it  may  have  gratified  the  lord  and  his 
friends,  one  may  imagine  did  not  much 
interest  the  landscape  artist.  One  may 
imagine  this  because,  given  the  land- 
scape manuals  stiU  extant,  artists  of  the 


period  had  many  other  concerns  in 
making  the  proper  garden. 

One  of  these  manuals,  the  anony- 
mous Sakuteiki,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century,  was  undoubtedly  used 
by  landscape  artists  of  the  fifteenth,  is 
filled  with  rules.  No  stone  was  to  be 
placed  on  an  extended  centerline 
drawn  from  the  pillar  of  the  main 
building;  no  large  stones  should  be 
higher  than  the  veranda  from  which 
the  garden  was  to  be  viewed;  there 
must  be  no  hiU  at  the  southwest,  and  no 
large  stones  in  the  northeast — that 
dangerous  direction  from  which  evil 
came. 

In  addition,  "one  ought  first  place 
the  principal  stone,  having  a  distinct 
character,  and  only  then  proceed  to 
place  the  others — one  must  comply 
with  the  'requesting'  nature  of  the 
principal  stone,"  and  select  the  others 
to  satisfy  this  "request."  Also,  for  every 
"running  away"  stone  there  ought  to 
be  several  "chasing"  stones,  all  placed 
"to  resemble  children  playing  at  tag." 

The  Joei-ji  garden,  though  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  somewhat  changed  in 
the  intervening  half  a  millennium  (it 
was  definitely  cleaned  up  in  the  late 


The  island  rocks  in  the  pond  are  all  straight-sided  and  flat-topped 


nineteenth  century  by  the  Takamoto 
Mori) ,  still  adheres  to  many  of  the  early 
Sakuteiki  recipes.  Stones  still  request 
and  are  answered,  rocks  still  play  tag. 

But  there  is  much  which  is  unique 
about  the  Joei-ji  garden.  The  islands  in 
the  pond  are  all  straight-sided  and  flat- 
topped.  They  exhibit  definite  angles, 
decided  planes.  This  is  the  kind  of 
stone  which  during  Sesshij's  life  came 
to  have,  as  an  old  manual  phrases  it, 
"the  feeling  of  quiescence. ' '  The  way  in 
which  these  straight,  angled  stones  are 
allied,  placed  next  to  each  other  shows, 
as  one  authority  phrased  it,  complete 
artistry  through  the  juxtaposition  of 
choice.  To  gaze  at  these  stones  is,  in- 
deed, to  realize  that  Fenollosa,  who 
was  thinking  of  the  painting  and  had 
never  seen  this  garden,  was  right  to 
speak  of  Sesshu  as  the  greatest  master 
of  the  straight  line  and  the  angle.  Very 
few,  indeed,  have  seen  this  garden 
though  it  is  known  to  the  gardening  ex- 
perts. Its  existence  is  not  noted  in  the 
Official  Guide  to  japan,  and  the  other 
guides,  if  they  mention  it,  merely  note 
its  existence.  Sesshij  must  have 
thought  the  location  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  most  tourists  still  find  it 
such.  It  is  just  outside  of  Yamaguchi 
city,  a  large  town  far  from  Kyoto  and 
even  farther  from  Tokyo,  a  place  also 
on  no  main  rail  line  and  quite  distant 
from  the  nearest  airport. 

Consequently,  the  spirit  of  Sesshu 
and  his  times  seems  closer  in  this  gar- 
den than  it  does  in  any  of  the  others. 
There  are  no  tourists,  a  spider  has  spun 
a  web  across  the  path  to  the  garden. 
One  sits  alone  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hondo  and  gazes  at  the  wonderful  and 
varied  geometry  of  the  rocks,  all  set 
within  a  context  of  the  living,  the  or- 
ganic, the  natural.  This  combination  of 
man  and  nature,  so  well  understood  by 
Sesshu  and  his  followers,  brings  one 
very  close  to  the  green  of  the  leaf,  the! 
blue  of  the  water — and  the  hardness  of  i 
the  stone  is  made  to  reveal  its  essence,  a 
timelessness  we  sitting  in  the  late  sun 
can  glimpse  if  not  fully  comprehend.  D 
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Introducing  Winterthui. 
An  exquisite  pattern  in  silverplate  inspired  by  a  great  museum. 


Reed  &.  Barton  is  pleased  to 

introduce  a  superb  new  pattern  in 

silverplate,  adapted  from  the 

Winterthur  Museum  Collection*. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  site  that 

better  reflects  the  proud  history 

of  American  decorative  arts. 


Our  Winterthur  pattern  salutes 
this  heritage  in  design  and  in  fact. 
It  is  so  meticulously  crafted  and  so 
richly  plated,  we  can  guarantee  it  for 
100  years.  Winterthur.  Make  it  your 
own  American  /!>;.    ,  ^,/  o,® 

heirloom.        Wen^mu/i), 


The  Ultimate  Silverplate 


"*  ---._ .-•  -    '"The  Henry'  Francis  duPont  ^^9||B|B|BpRm.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  "  ~     

Shown  Winterthur  For  pattern  brochure  an^^Sre  in  your  area,  call  toll-free;  800-343-1383 
Mon.-Fri.  8-4:30  E.S.T,  or  write  Dept.  HG,  REED  ik  BARTON,  Taunton,  MA  02780,  ©  1983  Reed  &  Barton. 
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TTjf  gasoline-powered  range  of  Mercedes-Benz  automobiles  for  1984  extends  from  the  2. 3-liter  four-cylinder  19\ 


K)rl984 

five  of  the  more  potent 

gasoline-powered 

automobiles 

sold  in  America  are  sold 

by  Mercedes-Benz. 


CHANGING  CONDITIONS  never 
seem  to  catch  die  engineers  of 
Mercedes-Benz  napping. 

Diesel  cars,  years  in  advance 
of  the  efficiency  stampede. 

Turbodiesels  tliat  anticipated 
a  demand  for  efficiency  plus 
performance.  And  it  should  now 
come  as  no  shock  that  Mercedes- 
Benz  greets  the  current  perfor- 
mance renaissance  with  a  range 
oifii'e  muscular  gasoline  perfor- 
mance cars. 

In  faa,  gasoline-powered 
models  now  represent  half  the 
Mercedes-Benz  line.  Four  of 
tliem-the  190  E  2.3  Sedan,  tlie 
380  SE  Sediin,  tlie  500  SEL  Sedan 
and  the  500  SEC  Coupe-are  new 
to  America  for  1984. 

They  help  form  the  most 
vivid  group  of  performance  auto- 
mobiles Mercedes-Benz  has 
ever  built  for  sale. 


The  most  spirited  Mercedes-Benz 
is  unquestionably  die  stunning 
new  190  E  2.3  Sedan  "-perhaps 
die  best  in  die  world  in  its  size 
class"  in  Road&  Tracks  opinion. 
And  perhaps  die  equal,  in  pure 
driving  exliikiration,  of  cin\'  sporxs 
sedan  now  sold. 

BOLD  PERFORMANCE, 
MUTED  NOISE, 

Tlie  190  E  combines  its  trim 
2,655  lbs.  and  a  four-cylinder,  2.3- 
liter  fuel-injeaed  engine  to  reach 
test  track  maximums  of  115-mph- 
plus.  Yet  it  is  so  finely  engineered 
that  vibration  and  noise  are  as 
muted  as  in  larger  Mercedes- 
Benz  sedans 

Its  performance  charaaer  is 
underscored  by  die  five-speed 
mcinual  gearbox  diat  can  be  or- 
dered as  an  alternative  to  die 
four-s{3eed  automatic. 


"Transmission  designers  f| 
around  die  world"  Road  &  Trc^ 
suggests,  "should  take  a  sabba 
to  spend  time  at  Stuttgart  k 
ing  die  Mercedes  way  of  bulk 
gearboxes." 

A  V-8  LIKE  NO  OTHER 

Tlie  new  380  SE  Sedan  exploil 
die  teclinology  of  the  eighties 
sliine  as  one  of  die  most  con- 
fidend)'  responsive  passenger 
cars  of  the  eighties. 

Turbine-smoodi  and  jackr 
bit-quick,  its  3.8-liter  V-8  engir 
evolves  from  a  new  design  ge 
ation  meant  to  deftly  balance 
power  and  efficiency 

Note  diat  its  block  is  even 
made  of  a  different  substance 
dian  most  V-8s-cast  not  in  ire 
but  in  an  exotic  alloy  of  alumi 
nuni,  magnesium  and  silicon 
radically  cuts  weight.  The  pist 
in  this  engine  move  not  again 
metal  cylinder  walls  but  agair 
surface  of  slippery,  smcx^th, 
seemingly  indestructible  silio 
cr>'stals. 

The  380  SEs  torque-conv( 
four-speed  automatic  gearbo: 
so  well  integrated  widi  diis  p( 
plant  diat  it  seems  to  function 
almost  as  part  of  the  engine, 
die  benefit  of  satisfying  perfo 
nicince  motoring. 

Wliat  diat  3.8-liter  engine 
does  for  die  380  SE  it  does  fo 
380  SL  Roadster,  die  two-seate 
descendant  of  Mercedes-Ben 
immortal  SL  sports  ciir  series 
carried  over  intaa  for  1984. 


♦Appro.ximate  suggested  advertised  delivered  price  at  pt)rt  of  entry.  ©1984  Mercedes  Benz  of  NA,  Inc.,  Montxale,  NJ. 
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at  $24,000*  to  the  5-liter  V-8  500 SEC  Coupe,  at  $57,000*  Left  to  right:  190 E  23,  380 SE,  500 SEC,  500 SEL,  380SL 


!:edes-Beiiz  launches  two 
';  flagship  models  for  1984- 
;,)00  SEL  Sedan  and  the 
I  SEC  Coupe.  They  top  off  tlie 
•,4ine  performance  line  in 
lidable  fashion, 
rhe  500  SEL,  featured  below, 
i\  e-passenger  sedan  of  near 
)usine  status.  The  500  SEC  is 


its  s>t)aritic  four-passenger  tour- 
ing coupe  counterpart. 

Each  is  propelled  by  an  Okm- 
pian  performer  of  aii  engine:  the 
five-liter,  light-alloy  Mercedes-Benz 
V-8,  neu'  to  America  for  1984  but 
cilread}'  somew^hat  of  a  legend  on 
the  highwa\^s  of  Europe. 

So  massive  are  its  power 


reserv'es  that,  tliougli  not  a  prac- 
tice recommended  for  normal 
dri\ing,  it  could  quietly  cruise 
at  55  mph  in  second  gear  At 
55  mph  in  top  gear  it  is  turning 
at  a  laz\'  and  barel>'  audible  1,886 
ipm.  Acceleration  from  zero  to 
55  mph  is  jet-smooth.  Accel- 
eration from  almost  any  point 
in  the  speed  range,  in  any  gear, 
is  vivid. 

HIGH-PERFORMANCE 
ENGINEERING 

The  automobiles  powered  by 
tliese  engines  are  painstakingly 
engineered  to  high  performance 
levels,  from  suspensions  to  steer- 
ing to  bnikes.  And  to  the  stem 
safet)^  stiindards  imposed  by 
Mercedes-Benz  on  every  car  it 
builds. 

These  five  gasoline-powered 
Mercedes-Benz  mcxlels  for  1984 
are  meanwhile  complemented 
by  five  of  the  most  advanced 
c/^iaseZ-powered  automobiles  you 
can  buy-each  an  outstanding 
performer  in  its  own  right.  Mak- 
ing for  tlie  most  varied,  the  most 
exciting,  tlie  most  timely  lineup 
of  models  Mercedes-Benz  has 
ever  sold  in  America. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


; 'Fofvfive;  generations, 
forceful  ideas 
W-ith  delicate  surprise. 
Here,  designed  by  Bent 
Severin,  the  Princess 
decanter  $108,  and 
stem  $19.  Send  $^  for 
more  of  the  mai1<  and 
where  to  find  it. 
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Start  Collecting  Cut  Dl^monds. 


Diamonds  by  Watafcrdf  cut  by  handwnxh  fxeart.y^Like  the  rare 
(&amond  bom  deep  in  the  earthj  so  is  Watexford  crystal  trusted  to 
the  sure  hand  of  a  master  cutten^j^Not  jii5t  the  (&amond  mattfi 
but  the  notched  edqes,  the  wedqe  cuts^  the  faceting^  the  ova(sj 
the  Slim  &  total  of  Georgian  styles  so  characteristic  of  old 
Waterford^^ Centuries  have  not  altered  the  inherent  grace  & 
beauty  of  hand  cutting.  ^i^Tftis  thread  of  tradition  is  cherished^ 
nurtured  and  protected  at  all  costs  in  the  ancient  Irish  dty  of 
Waterford  ^^Collect  the  crystal  that  celebrates  the  artist.  <^||h 

1^— ^^^^^^^^^ssWATERFORD' 


Now  Estee  Lauder  helps 
skin  care  become  skin  repair 
with  her 

Nl§rit    KePair  CeHular  Recovery  complex. 

Its  exclusive  complex  of  ingredients 
is  a  beauty  breakthrough 
that  cannot  be  duplicated, 
formulated  to  do  what  no  other 
treatment  can  do. 


Night  Repair  is  a  biological  breakthrough 

that  uses  the  night,  the  time  your  body  is  resting, 

to  help  your  skin  refresh  and  restore  itself  as  you  sleep. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  Night  Repair  helps 

speed  up  the  natural  repair  of  cells 

that  have  been  damaged  during  the  day 

by  the  ultraviolet  light  all  around  us 

(which  incidentally  occurs  all  year  long, 

winter  as  well  as  summer). 

Night  Repair  also  increases 

the  skin's  ability  to  hold  moisture. 

Today  Estee  Lauder  advances 
skin  care  to  Night  Repair. 
Use  it  tonight  and 
every  night  and 
wake  up  to 
better  looking  skin. 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


"Patent  pending  on  cellular  extract. 
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alan  campbell  inc 

fabrics  and  wallcoverings 

d&d  bidg..  979  third  ave.  newyork.  ny  10022  (212)  688-1560 

available  through  decorators  and  fine  stores. 
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thor of  the  cult  book  Les  Maisons  de 
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seventeenth-century  Chateau  de  La 
Ballue  in  Brittany. 

Luigi  Barzini  is  the  author  of  The  Ital- 
ians and  The  Europeans.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bentinck  Prize  at  the 
House  of  Commons  in  December. 

Mary  Cantwell  is  a  member  of  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  board. 

Alexander  Cockburn  writes  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  The  New  York 
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Christina  de  Liagre  is  an  American 
journalist  living  in  Paris.  She  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Paris  Metro  and  has 
worked  for  The  International  Herald 
Tribune,  Le  Monde,  and  Paris  Hebdo. 
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editor  with  George  Plimpton  of  D.  V., 
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3aker  Furniture 


Upholstered  Collections 


The  permanent  value  and  last- 
ing satisfaction  inherent  in  Baker 
ipholstered  furniture  is  the  result 
)f  fine  design,  quality  materials 
nd  skilled  handcraftsmanship. 

Carved  wood  frames  are  re- 
produced from  antique  originals 
ind  hand  finished  to  a  glowing 
)atina  of  age.  Most  traditional  de- 
igns are  enhanced  by  the  comfort 
ind  soft  pillowy  appearance  of 
taker's  standard  Comfortdown™ 
:onstruction.  Fabrics  are  often 


exclusive  Baker  prints  or  woven 
patterns. 

These  elements  of  quality  be- 
come most  apparent  as  time  re- 
veals the  fundamental  integrity  of 
both  designer  and  craftsmen. 

You  are  invited  to  see  all  our 
Baker  Furniture  collections  in 
any  of  our  fourteen  showrooms 
through  your  interior  designer  or 
architect  and  you  may  send  $5.00 
for  the  Baker  Upholstered  Furni- 
ture Catalogue,  Dept.  231,  1661 


Monroe    Avenue,    N.W.,   Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 
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PROGRES  PLUS 

Creme  Anti-Rides 

A  proven  challenge  to  wrinkles. 

In  the  belief  that  skin  should  be  treated  as  a  precious 

P?oof/f Ph  ;c^^"'°"^  ^f'^""^  °'  ^^i"<=a^e  has  achieved  in 
Progres  Plus  a  cream  of  impressive  characteristics: 

•  The  proven  capacity  to  diminish  wrinkles  by  reduclna 
their  length  and  depth,  so  you  look  younger.  ^ 

•  A  barrier  against  collagen  breakdown  to  deter  the 
formation  of  wrinkles. 

•  The  acceleration  of  your  skin's  natural  cell  renewal 
v^al?®^"    '"^'"^  '* '°  '^  ^^^^  '®^®'  of  performance  and 

•  The  reinforcement  of  the  skins  own  moisture-retention 
capabilities  to  help  prevent  dehydrating  signs  of  aging 

Smestur  ^^^"^^^"''-Fiides.^Use  if  daily  Its  promise 
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Creme  Anti-Rides 
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PARIS 
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Wni.e  for  free  broch  jie,  or  send  $4  for  76-  page  catalog  Brown  Jordan,  Dept.  GG029,  PO  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91 734.      Showrooms  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Costa  ^ 
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Casual  elegance.  --^ 
Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan 


Quantum . .  .a  luxurious  new  design  for  indoors  or  outdoors. 

Superb  comfort  with  cushion,  mesh  or  vinyl  strap  seating. ' 

Handcrafted  extra-wide  oval  aluminum  frame,  protected  with  our 

exclusive  UltraFuse^^  finish.  To  be  admired. .  .and  used.  For  years. 
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ne  of  the  most  special  things 
about  House  &  Garden  is  our  re- 
lationship with  people  who  take  their 
lite's  pleasure  in  creativity.  Our  story 
on  page  100  provides  a  perfect  exam- 
ple. Discovered  by  art  director  Lloyd 
Ziff  on  a  trip  to  France  and  photo- 
graphed by  the  French 
photographer  Franqois 
Halard,  it  is  the  magical 
home  of  Andre  and  Mar- 
garet Francois.  Its  trompe- 
I'oeil  walls,  the  owners' 
collections  and  their  artful 
arrangements  of  them, 
along  with  Andre  Fran- 
cois's elusive  paintings  of 
trees  on  the  property, 
demonstrate  the  many 
forms  creativity  can  take  in 
just  one  household. 


ron  reports  that  the  new  lib»-aty  is  full 
of  wonderfully  human  spaces  in  which 
to  find  a  good  book  and  read. 

J.  he  art  of  collecting  is  seen  in  several 
stories  this  month,  with  collections 
that  range  from  the  rare  to  the  avant- 


scale  modern  art,  very  much  at  home 
in  a  Deco-Moorish-Florentine  villa- 
turned-gallery  in  Florida. 


N< 
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ecause  we  were  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  rooms 
he  had  done  over  the  years 
for  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  New  York, 
we  were  all  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  decorator 
Henri  Samuel's  own  house 
in  Paris.  We  were  not  dis- 
appointed. His  rooms  re- 
flect the  sophistication  of  a 
man  who  has  been  arrang- 
ing beautiful  rooms  in  mu- 
seums, historic  houses, 
and  private  apartments 
since  the  twenties.  His  Par- 
is house,  pages  154  to  163, 
makes  us  even  more  anx- 
ious to  see  the  new  Sam- 
uel-designed Jack  and  Belle  Linksy 
Galleries,  which  will  open  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan in  June. 

Xveaders  in  San  Juan  Capistrano  now 
have  an  extra  pleasure  ahead  of  them  as 
they  go  off  to  pick  up  their  books,  for 
architect  Michael  Graves's  latest 
building  is  the  new  library  there.  Sensi- 
tively related  to  the  Mission  Style  of 
Southern  California,  it  takes  that  re- 
gion's vernacular  architecture  and 
gives  a  modestly  sized  building 
Graves-style  grandeur.  Back  from  her 
photography  session  there,  our  archi- 
tecture editor  Elizabeth  Sverbeyeff  By- 


A  reading  area  in  the  new  Michael  Graves-designed 
library  in  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

garde  to  the  idiosyncratic.  In  our  open- 
ing story  the  collection  tends  to  the 
rare:  rare  Chinese  sculptures,  paint- 
ings by  Goya,  Oudry,  and  Cassis,  and 
fine  French  furniture  in  the  Louis  XV 
and  XVI  styles,  all  pulled  together  by 
the  splendor  of  scarlet,  page  86.  In  an- 
other story,  found  on  Audubon  Place 
in  New  Orleans,  two  collections — one 
of  eighteenth-century  French  furni- 
ture, another  of  twentieth-cntury 
art — are  at  ease  in  a  very  American 
house  of  broad  rooms,  high  ceilings, 
fine  woodwork,  and  leaded-glass 
windows.  In  still  another,  the  collec- 
tion is  an  impressive  array  of  large- 


one  of  these  collections,  however, 
is  quite  as  unusual  as  the  one  found  by 
photographer  William  Eggleston  and 
editor  Martin  Filler  at  Gra- 
celand,  the  memento-filled 
home  of  Elvis  Presley. 
Graceland  opened  to  the 
public  in  June  1982;  this 
spring  it  expects  to  have  its 
millionth  visitor.  Eggle- 
ston, whose  work  concen- 
trates on  haunting  images 
of  the  Deep  South,  doesn't 
normally  take  on  assign- 
ments but  agreed  to  this 
one  from  House  &  Garden 
because  of  his  fascination 
with  the  subject  matter.  A 
resident  of  Memphis  him- 
self, and  never  a  fan  of 
Presley  when  he  was  alive, 
Eggleston  has  become  in- 
creasingly interested  in  the 
Elvis  legend  since  the  sing- 
er's death.  As  has  Martin 
.^  Filler,  who  reveals  in  this 

issue:  "For  Elvis  Presley, 
Graceland  was  the  fixed 
star  in  his  volatile  personal 
universe,  the  center  that 
somehow  always  held  even 
while  so  much  else  in  his 
life  exploded." 

JLjLome  is  also  important 
to  Luigi  Barzini,  as  you  will 
see  in  reading  "The  Last 
Italian,"  page  170.  The  author  de- 
scribes not  only  the  evolution  of  his 
house  and  garden  on  the  Via  Cassia 
outside  of  Rome  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  and  its 
culture  during  the  almost  forty  years 
since  he  first  built  his  viUa  and  planted 
his  vineyard,  but  more  importantly,  the 
place  of  a  house  designed  to  "perpet- 
uate the  family  sense  of  solidarity  for 
generations  to  come." 

It  is  a  good  vision  and  we  hope  many 
will  share  it  with  him.  i 
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house  of  broad  rooms,  high  ceilings, 
fine  woodwork,  and  leaded-glass 
windows.  In  still  another,  the  collec- 
tion is  an  impressive  array  of  large- 


He 


ome  is  also  important 
to  Luigi  Barzini,  as  you  will 
see  in  reading  "The  Last 
Italian,"  page  170.  The  author  de- 
scribes not  only  the  evolution  of  his 
house  and  garden  on  the  Via  Cassia 
outside  of  Rome  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  and  its 
culture  during  the  almost  forty  years 
since  he  first  built  his  villa  and  planted 
his  vineyard,  but  more  importantly,  the 
place  of  a  house  designed  to  "perpet- 
uate the  family  sense  of  solidarity  for 
generations  to  come." 

It  is  a  good  vision  and  we  hope  many 
will  share  it  with  him.  j 


Editor-in-Chief 
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ENGINEERS  BUILD 
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The  president  of  the  Volvo 

advanced  it  can  change  the  inte- 

wooden model.  This,  they  felt. 

ir  Corporation  is  an  engineer, 
)t  an  accountant. 

So  when  it  came  to  design- 
g  a  totally  new  Volvo,  his  con- 

rior  air  five  times  a  minute. 

A  Volvo  engineer  named 
Larsson  came  up  with  an 
entirely  new  design  for  a  rear 

would  permit  superior  fit  and 
finish  in  the  final  production 
car  Again,  our  accountants 
groaned.  But  our  engineers  got 

ming  interest  lay  in  designing 
^reat  car,  not  a  cheap  car 
The  result  is  the  Volvo 
0  GLE. 

suspension.  Our  accountants 
claimed  it  was  too  expensive. 
(An  18"  scale  model  alone  cost 
$60,000.)  But  it  also  allowed  for 

their  wa): 

Ycui'il  find  examples  like 
this  throughout  the  760  GLE. 
Instead  of  a  car  that  smacks  of 

Our  accountants  screamed 
'cause  the  interior  of  this  new 
r  came  in  over  budget.  Fortu- 
iteK;  our  engineers  screamed 
uder 

Result:  orthopedically- 
'signed  front  bucket  seats  that 
just  in  16  different  directions, 
id  a  climate  control  system  so 

an  incredible  degree  of  quiet- 
ness and  comfott.  So  our  engi- 
neers got  their  suspension. 

In  designing  a  new  car,  most 
companies  go  directly  from  clay 
models  to  sheet  metal  to  save 
money  Volvo  engineers  insisted 
on  a  costly  but  important  inter- 
mediate step:  a  full-scale 

corner-cutting,  \-ou"ll  discover  a 
car  that's  beautifulh'  made. 

Naturalh;  the  Volvo  760  GLE 
costs  a  little  more. 

But  down  the  road,  you'll  be 
thankful  it  was  designed  by  peo- 
ple who  ha\'e  mastered  the  an 
of  building  cars. 

Instead  of  pinching  pennies. 

TheVolvo760  GLE 

Tlie  closest  tiling  yet  to  a  perfea  car. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  !s  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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£,3  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette, FTC  Report  Mar.'83. 
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Ultra  LigW5  Ultralights 


A  world  of  flavor  in 
an  ultra  light. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCREEN 

A  new  show  at  the  National  Gallery  is 
symbolic  of  the  renewed  interest  in  this  practical  art  form 

By  Nancy  Richardson 


Artist-made  screens — the  main  focus 
of  an  exhibition,  "The  Folding  Image: 
Screens  by  Western  Artists  of  the 
Nineteenth  &  Twentieth  Centuries," 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  March  4  through  Sep- 
tember 3 — represents  an  appealing 
episode  in  the  almost  two-thousand- 
year  history  of  the  decorative  screen. 
The  history  of  the  folding  screen  is  fas- 
cinating because  it  stretches  back  so 
far,  embodies  both  Oriental  and  West- 
ern cultural  influences,  and  symbolizes 
the  overlapping  worlds  of  the  fine  art- 
ist and  the  furniture  maker  in  a  single 
dramatic  object.  In  addition  to  its 
twentieth-century  role  as  a  kind  of 
three-dimensional  painting,  the  screen 
is  being  collected  and  commissioned 
with  renewed  interest  for  the  same 
practical,  architectural,  and  decorative 
reasons  that  evoked  it  in  the  first  place. 


Decoupage  screen  framed 
in  mahogany  with  scenes  from  Queen 

Victoria's  life.  Probably 

made  for  her  Golden  Jubilee  in  1887. 

Trevor  Potts  Antiques,  New  York. 

Our  taste  for  decorative  screens  is 
something  that  was  established  several 
hundred  years  ago,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  lull  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  there  has 
hardly  been  a  moment  when  they  were 
out  of  fashion.  In  the  late  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
in  Europe  screens  were  as  much  of  a 
necessity  in  a  room  as  chairs  and  bedS. 
Houses  were  heated  by  fires  in  fire- 
places or  stoves,  and  rooms  were  rou- 
tinely hot  near  the  fire  and  cold  near 
the  windows.  The  most  basic  kind  of 
screen  was  one  that  acted  as  buffer  to 
either  extreme.  Other  screens  were 
used  to  hide  things.  A  high  screen  usu- 


ally stood  near  the  door  of  large  recep- 
tion rooms  in  French  royal  palaces.  It 
was  a  cover-up  for  the  bed  and  belong- 
ings of  the  ever-present  Swiss  guard.  In 
other  multipurpose  sitting  rooms 
shoulder-high  screens  created  a  pocket 
of  privacy  in  which  inhabitants  could 
change  their  clothes  while  other  peo- 
ple were  in  the  room. 

Paintings  of  the  period  give  us  a  feel- 
ing for  how  screens  looked  in  a  room. 
Jean-Francois  Detroy's  painting  of  a 
group  of  friends  listening  as  one  reads 
Moliere  aloud  shov/s  a  screen  forming 
a  boundary  for  an  intimate  circle  with- 
in a  large  room.  This  sort  of  screen  had 
handles  so  that  it  could  be  moved.  The 
panels  were  fitted  with  double  hinges 
so  it  could  be  arranged  in  a  Z-shape 
without  falling  over  and  also  with  can- 
dleholders — an  eighteenth- century 
equivalent  of     (Continued  on  page  22) 
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(Continued  from  page  20)  our  portable 
reading  light.  Screens  like  the  one  in 
the  Detroy  painting  were  covered  in 
needlework  and  sometimes  in  silk  to 
match  the  other  furniture  in  the  room. 
Silk,  damask,  and  velvet  screens  were 
often  hung  with  a  group  of  portrait 
miniatures.  According  to  Jean  Feray, 
Inspecteur  Principal  des  Monuments 
Historiques  in  Paris,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary eighteenth-century  screen  ever 
made  was  twelve  panels  of  Lyons  silk 
designed  by  Louis  XVI  himself  with 
gilt  bronze  rather  than  gilt  wood  for 
the  frame. 

It  is  not  the  European  decorative 
screen,  however,  but  the  Oriental 
screen  that  people  have  always  thought 
of  as  a  piece  of  pure  decoration  desir- 
able above  all  for  its  looks.  Both  in  Ja- 
net Woodbury  Adams's  recent  book, 
Decora/ we  Folding  Screens  (Viking) 
and  in  the  catalogue  for  the  National 
Gallery's  current  exhibition  by  Assis- 
tant to  the  Director  at  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Art  Gallery,  Michael  Komanecky, 
the  history  of  the  influence  of  the  Ori- 
ental screen  on  European  taste  has 
been  carefully  traced.  The  thread  of 
the  research  is  this:  the  Chinese  in- 
vented the  screen  in  the  second  cen- 
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Landscape  screen  by  Jim  Dine 

represents  sky,  sun,  grass,  snow,  and 

rainbow.  On  loan  to  the  National  Gallery 

ot  Art  trom  the  Pace  Gallery,  New  York. 

Below:  Detail  of  Lady  Wilton's 

decoLipage  scrapbook  screen,  London. 


tury  AD;  the  Japanese  took  up  the 
Chinese  model,  making  it  out  ot  paper 
rather  than  wood,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. Though  interrelated,  each  culture 
used  the  screen  differently.  The  Chi- 
nese house  had  stationary  walls. 
Screens  were  used  to  control  light  and 
drafts  and  to  create  privacy.  The  paint- 
ing of  screens  was  a  fine  art  for  a  long 


time,  but  by  the  time  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  got  to  Chi- 
na, screens  were  made  mostly  by  crafts- 
men. Japanese  houses  did  not  have 
stationary  walls  and  for  architectural 
reasons,  several  sorts  of  screens  devel- 
oped. The  Japanese  folding  screen  was 
made  out  of  paper;  it  was  meant  to  be 
movable,  flexible,  and  easy  to  carry. 
The  design  of  the  hinge  allowed  artists 
to  treat  the  screen  as  though  it  were  an 
uninterrupted  picture  plane. 

Europeans  loved  the  lack  of  per- 
spective in  Oriental  painted  screens, 
the  abstraction  of  forms  and  the  gener- 
al flatness  of  the  design.  In  spite  of  this, 
it  was  the  Oriental  lacquer  screen  that 
was  desired  above  all  and  remained  in 
full  fashion  for  150  years  after  the  time 
of  its  introduction  to  Europe.  Chinese 
Coromandel  screens — so  called  be- 
cause they  were  originally  shipped  via 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  India — were 
usually  made  in  pairs,  each  one  twelve 
panels  of  inimitably  lacquered  wood. 
The  design  was  incised  into  the  lacquer 
with  a  knife.  Both  sides  of  the  screen 
were  finished  and  the  designs  usually 
were  unrelated.  The  principal  portion 
of  the  design  was  continuous  across  all 
the  panels.         (Continued  on  page  24} 
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There's  a  lot 

worth  saving 

in  this  country. 

Today  more  Americans 
who  value  the  best  of  yester- 
day are  working  to  extend  the 
hfe  of  a  special  legacy. 

Saving  and  using  old 
buildings,  warehouses,  depots, 
ships,  urban  waterfront  areas, 
and  even  neighborhoods 
makes  good  sense.  Preserva- 
tion saves  valuable  energy 
and  materials.  We  can  also 
appreciate  the  artistry  of  these 
quality  structures. 

The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  is  help- 
ing to  keep  our  architectural 
heritage  alive  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

Help  preserve  what's 
worth  saving  in  your  com- 
munity. Contact  the  National 
Trust,  P.O.  Box  2800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


NationalTrust  for 
Historic  Preservation 

Preservation  builds  the  nation 
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iC.oiilinucd  from  page  22)  The  wide 
borders  of  these  screens  were  decorated 
with  flowers,  bowls,  birds,  emblems, 
and  inscriptions.  The  Jap^mese  gener- 
ally did  not  carve  a  design  into  the  lac- 
quer but  rather  built  up  a  design  made 
ot  gesso  that  was  sprinkled  with  gold 
dust  before  the  lacquer  was  applied. 

Oriental  lacquer  screens  were  both 
rare  and  expensive  in  Europe  for  a  long 
time  and  were  therefore  frequently 
copied  in  gilt  leather.  European  paint- 
ed screens — second  only  to  Oriental 
lacquer  screens  in  their  pure  decora- 
tive appeal — were  also  sought  after. 
Some  of  the  most  charming  ones  imi- 
tated Chinese  motifs  in  the  prevailing 
fashion  for  chinoiserie.  Major  artists, 
however,  did  not  work  on  screens. 
Watteau  is  known  to  have  painted  one 
screen,  and  Boucher  also  painted  a  sin- 
gle screen  as  a  royal  commission.  Some 
of  Watteau's  paintings  of  pastoral 
scenes  were  copied  on  screens  from 
time  to  time.  But  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  screen  was 
no  longer  an  important  element  of  dec- 
oration, nor  was  it  seen  as  a  fashionable 
substitute  for  a  painting. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  for  the  ensuing  fifty  years 
the  screen  was  solidly  out  of  style  for 
both  artists  and  craftsmen.  There  are 
isolated  examples  of  screens  being 
used  as  folding  picture  frames  for  a  se- 
ries of  engravings  that  were  usually 
pasted  directly  onto  the  panels.  In  the 
early  nineteenth  century  watercolors 
of  interiors  in  Russia  and  Germany,  a 
zimmerlauhe,  or  screen  of  vegetation 
growing  on  a  trellis,  became  a  new  way 
of  separating  a  bedroom  into  sleeping 
and  sitting  areas.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  scenic  wallpaper  panels  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  screen 
used  as  a  pseudo-wall  became  an  alter- 
native way  to  mount  a  series  of  panels. 

In  spite  of  the  development  of  cen- 
tral heating,  the  screen  was  in  great  de- 
mand again  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Part  of  its  vogue  was 
due  to  the  influx  of  Japanese  decora- 
tive objects — fans,  embroidered  silks, 
and  contemporary  gold  paper  screens — 
that  occured  with  renewed  trade  with 
Japan  in  the  1850s.  These  screens  were 
universally  incorporated  as  elements  of 
decoration  in  actual  rooms  and  also 
used  as  major  compositional  elements 
in  paintings  by  Whistler,  Manet,  Tis- 
sot,  and  Sargent. 


In  the  1890s  in  France,  painters  such 
as  Vuillard  and  Bonnard,  who  were  al- 
ready inclined  to  paint  the  intermix- 
ture of  patterns  oi  late-nineteenth- cen- 
tury interiors,  recorded  the  fashion  for 
these  Japanese  goods  in  their  paintings 
oi  rooms.  The  trend  then  was  away 
from  big  easel  pictures,  and  these  art- 
ists— known  as  the  Nabis — turned  in- 
stead to  painting  decorative  wall 
panels  and  elements  like  screens.  Vuil-  I 
lard's  commissions  for  a  series  of! 
screens  for  the  Natanson  family — pub- 
lishers of  the  art  periodical  "La  Revue  \ 
Blanche"  and  patrons  of  Vuillard  and 
his  friends — represent  one  of  the  high 
moments  for  the  screen  as  a  European 
art  form. 

The  Oriental  screen  was  not  as  much 
an  influence  on  English  screenmaking 
as  it  was  on  the  French.  William  Morris 
and  other  Englishmen  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movement  began  making 
screens  again  in  the  1880s  as  part  of  a 
revival  oi  an  interest  in  needlework 
based  on  medieval  tapestry  and  em- 
broidery. Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 
made  a  screen,  on  loan  to  the  National 
Gallery  exhibition,  that  was  both  a 
conversation  piece  of  his  bride-to-be's 
family  and  a  piece  of  furniture. 

The  late  nineteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land also  marked  the  flowering  of  the 
made-at-home  scrapbook  screen. 
These  highly  individual  decoupage 
creations  were  made  by  cutting  out 
embossed  color  pictures — Valentines 
and  Christmas  cards  included— and 
pasting  them  to  a  mahogany  screen 
which  then  received  a  coat  of  varnish, 
page  22.  Another  popular  treatment 
used  by  amateur  screenmakers  was  the 
arrangement  of  cutouts  from  colorful 
seed  catalogues,  which  were  mixed 
with  photographs  or  engravings.  It  was 
thought  then  that  these  screens  looked 
best  if  color  and  black-and-white 
weren't  mixed,  but  in  Diana  Wilton's 
contemporary  English  interpretation, 
the  mixture  is  a  great  success. 

In  our  era  the  creation  of  screens 
springs  from  a  wide  range  of  inspira- 
tion. Early-twxntieth-century  crafts- 
men such  as  Jean  Dunand  and  Eileen 
Gray  became  enamored — as  had  eigh- 
teenth-century craftsmen  before 
them — by  the  lacquer  work  oi  Oriental 
screens.  Both  Gray  and  Dunand  stud- 
ied with  a  Japanese  craftsman  to  learn 
the  technique.  The  designs  they  ap- 
plied to  their     {Continued  on  page  26) 
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For  contemporary  furniture, 
handroflde  and  collectable,  visit 
a  McGuire  showroom.  For  a 
36 -page  full  color  booklet 
send  $3.00  to  McGuire,  Dept. 
HG3-84, 151  Vermont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California  94103. 
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Not  for  olives  only 


Distin^uisht'd  hv  its  sdlitj  scroll  handle,  the  Olive  Dish  is 

unmistcik.iblv  Steuben.  A  tavorite  design  since  I'^S^,  suitable  for 

olives  and  other  delectable  treats.  Olive  Dish  7857h:  Width  5'  ;". 

Signed  Steuben.  S200,  tax  additional. 

Toll  free:  1-800-223-1234     New  York:  1-212-752-1441 

Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  5oth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Major  credit  cards  accepted. 
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From  the  Upholstered  Furniture  collection 

—a  Charles  of  London  sofa,  available  in 

your  choice  of  the  most  preferred  fabrics. 

For  a  catalog  send  $3.00  to  Henredon, 

Dept.  G34.  Morganton,  NC  28655. 


Henredon. 
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(Continued  from  page  24)  lacquer 

screens,  however,  owed  nothing  to 
Oriental  designs  except  that  they  treat- 
ed the  total  surface  of  the  connected 
panels  as  one  unbroken  space. 

Some  twentieth-century  painters 
have  painted  screens  in  the  course  of 
tracing  Japanese  influences  on  nine- 
teenth-century painters  they  admired. 
Others  responded  to  contemporary  ar- 
tistic stimuli  and  employed  the  screen 
form  for  secondary  reasons.  During 
the  era  of  the  Omega  Workshops, 
Vanessa  Bell  used  a  decorative  screen 
commissioned  for  a  music  room  as  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  four  female 
figures  in  a  Cubist  manner.  The  Sur- 
realists subverted  the  screen  to  suit 
their  own  agenda  by  treating  the  screen 
as  a  titillating  piece  of  furniture.  Their 
screens  achieved  the  necessary  shock 
value  by  being  transparent.  Other  art- 
ists experimented  with  screens  as  a 
form  of  sculpture  or  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  human  body.  Very  recently  the  ar- 
chitectural possibilities  of  screens  at- 
tracted architects  such  as  Michael 
Graves,  Robert  Stern,  and  Stanley  Ti- 
german  to  do  a  group  of  screens  for  an 
exhibition  at  the  Rizzoli  Gallerv  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  1982-83. ' 

Though  twentieth-century  artists 
and  craftsmen  have  produced  numer- 
ous screens,  the  major  traffic  in  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  in  old  screens.  Sev- 
enteenth-, eighteenth-,  and  nine- 
teenth-century Oriental  and  European 
screens  have  been  attractive  to  collec- 
tors and  decorators.  Today,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Coromandel  screens  are  valued  above 
the  rest.  Lesser  screens  maintain  their 
popularity  as  they  are  useful  or  charm- 
ing in  the  room's  arrangement.  What 
else  could  shield  the  kitchen  door  from 
the  view  of  those  at  the  dining  table, 
hide  a  radiator  or  television?  Wallpa- 
per and  carved-wood  screens  are  used 
in  bedrooms  or  sitting  rooms  much  as 
they  always  have  been:  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  architecture  and  create  a 
cozy  atmosphere.  "New"  screens  com- 
missioned by  decorators  over  the  last 
fifty  years  are  coming  back  onto  the  | 
market  undervalued  and  unidentified. 
Look  for  screens  by  Charles  Basker- 
ville,  or  Elsie  Mendl's  friend  A.  Drian. 
Syrie  Maugham's  mirrored  screens 
framed  in  brass  are  going  for  a  song — 
an  encouraging  sign  if  you'd  like  to  enter 
the  screen  game  late,  u 
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UNDER  THE  BIG  SKY 

Camping  out  in  the  western 
wing  of  Americas  vast  museum  of  landscapes 

By  Alexander  Cockburn 


The  last  time  I  tt)uncl  my 
sell  damning  all  covered 


b  r  i  d  i 


Vermont,  and 


The 
south 


the  Northeast  generally,  1 
legged  it  tor  the  western 
wing  ot  the  national  muse- 
um, in  this  instance  the 
swath  ot  country  stretch- 
ing northeast  trom  San 
Francisco  as  far  as  the 
western  ends  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  edging  in- 
to bits  of  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah,  and  Nevada  on  the 
roads  thence  and  thither. 
This  is  country  famed  for 
its  unrivaled  collection  of 
landscapes  invented  by 
such  painters  as  Alfred  Ja- 
cob Miller,  Albert  Bier- 
stadt,  Thomas  Moran, 
and  Frederic  Remington; 
by  such  photographers  as 
Timothy  O'Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Jackson,  A.J.  Russell,  and 
John  K.  Hillers.  There,  between  those 
immense  horizons,  you  can  feel  the  ro- 
mance and  even  terror  of  the  frontier 
and  of  the  wilderness  above  which,  as 
John  J.  Ingalls  put  it,  "forever  broods  a 
pathetic  solemnity  born  of  distance,  si- 
lence, and  solitude." 

A  purist  would  no  doubt  wish  to  ap- 
proach this  portion  of  the  national  mu- 
seum in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
history  of  the  frontier,  inching  slowlv 
toward  the  sunset  across  the  Great 
Plains.  Thus,  Herbert  Quick  wrote  of 
his  ancestors,  "they  turned  their  faces 
to  the  west  which  they  had  for  genera- 
tions seen  at  sunset  through  traceries 
oi  the  twigs  and  leafage  of  the  primal 
forests,  and  finally  stepped  out  into  the 
open,  where  God  had  cleared  the 
fields,  and  stood  at  last  with  the  forests 
behind  them  gazing  with  dazzled 


author  passed  this  sign  for  a  nonexistent  store  ten 
of  Wind  River  Canyon,  Wyoming,  an  hour  before 


eyes.  .  ."  But  with  advantages  denied 
Quick's  forebears  we  hopped  over  the 
Midwest  and  the  Great  Plains  and 
started  right  off  with  our  backs  to  the 
sunset,  perched  above  Glenellen  on  a 
ridge  between  the  Napa  and  Sonoma 
valleys,  waiting  for  the  summer  fires  in 
the  brown,  sun-dried  grass  down  the 
hill  to  burn  right  up  to  the  door  oPour 
tent. 

A  lot  of  people  say  damn  all  tents 
too,  but  there's  no  way  you  can  savor 
landscape  and  wilderness  front  the 
window  of  a  Best  Western.  In  our  case 
Classy  Clunkers  of  Santa  Rosa  fur- 
nished the  full-size  station  wagon,  and 
Eureka  the  twelve-by-ten-by-eight- 
foot  tent.  A  word  here  about  tents. 
Tent  architecture  has  made  no  advance 
since  the  teepee,  in  which  your  Indian 
could  at  least  light  a  fire.  It  has  indeed 
regressed  since  the  days  of  Laurence 


miles 
sunset 


Olivier's  marquee  at  Ag 
incourt  or  the  majesti( 
shelters  on  the  Field  of  th( 
Cloth  of  Gold.  It  is  appar 
ently  the  ambition  of  the 
modern  mass-produced 
tent  designer  to  produce 
something  that  can  be  car 
ried  up  a  mountainside  on 
the  back  of  a  small  dog  or 
child  and  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate denizens  are 
crammed  like  refugees 
from  a  Turkish  earth- 
quake. Let  our  architects 
spend  less  time  building^ 
skyscrapers  and  more 
tirhe  making  tents  that  car 
accommodate  beds,  ta 
bles,  and  chairs;  are  up 
lifting  to  the  eye;  and  car 
be  erected  and  disman 
tied  by  people  of  average 
strength  and  intelligenct 
in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  fire  was  beaten  back  and,  on  i\ 
hillside  fragrant  with  eucalyptus  and 
the  ripening  vine,  we  stowed  ourselve5| 
into  the  Clunker  and  headed  north  upj 
the  coast  toward  Eureka  and  that  tv\n 
light  zone  where  Sublime  meets 
Kitsch,  along  Redwood  Highway.  Yol 
might  think  that  man,  meeting  a  250- 
foot,  2 ,000-year-old  Sequoia  sempervirl 
ens,  would  be  content  to  leave  wel. 
enough  alone.  Man  of  course  has  done 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  likes  to  cuii 
down  Sequoia  sempervirens  since,  ir_ 
the  words  of  one  local  brochure,  "it  is  J 
superior  building  material  being  lightl 
weight,  with  clear  grain  and  insect  re 
sistance." 

Another  thing  man  likes  to  do  i: 
saw  off,  salami-style,  slices  of  Sequou[ 
sempervirens.  These  polished  burl: 
are  then  {Continued  on  page  }2, 
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Ditfererit-peopie  drive  ditferentiy  So  BtvfW's  Service  Interval  Indicator  evaluates  the 

way  yolj  drive  and  informs  you  of  the  need  for  routine  service 


OILSERVICE 


INSPECTION 


double-pivot 
ont  suspension 
id  a  Trac  Link 
;mi-trailing  arm  rear 
jspension  endow 
16  driver  with  extra- 
snsory  perception 
f  the  road  and  the 
28e  with  superior 
andling. 


The  optior>al  onboard  computer  provides  a  host  of 
computations,  including  time  of  arrival,  distance  to 
your  destination,  and  excessive  speed  warning. 


Unlike  other  luxury  sed-: 
BMW  528e  empowers  y^  . 
driver,  to  exercise  maxim ..     _  _  :rol 
by  delivering  constant  information 
about  the  real  world  and  the  auto- 
motive world  beneath  its  hood. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  en- 
gine management  systems  in  the 
world,  BMW's  Digital  Motor  Elec- 
tronics, senses  engine  and  driving 
conditions  and  responds  accordingly 
hundreds  of  times  a  second.  This 
enables  the  528e's  "Eta"  engine  to 
offer  high  performance  at  slow  as 
well  as  higher  speeds.  While  turning 
out  gas  mileage  unsurpassed  by 
any  gasoline-powered  luxury  sedan 
in  its  class.  EPA  estimates  are^j 
mpg,  32  mpg  highway.''' 

BMW's  Service  Interval  Indica- 
tor monitors  your  driving  and  calcu- 
lates when  routine  services  are  due. 

A  fully  independent  suspension 
makes  sure  you're  apprised  of  road 
conditions,  not  surprised  by  them. 

And  all  this  communication 
takes  place  in  the  comfort  of  an  inte- 
rior ergonomically  designed  in  the 
belief  that  a  well-informed  dnver  is 
always  in  control.  "The  whole  intenor 
seems  to  say  that  driver  distraction 
has  no  place  in  a  true  luxury  car. 
And  the  528e  is  a  true  luxury  car" 
(Motor  Trend).  For  more  details  we 
suggest  a  visit  to  your  BMW  dealer 
where  the  528e  will  tell  you  every- 
thing you  wish  to  know. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 

'ue!  etficiency  tigj-es  are  tor  compa'ison 

amy  Youractaai  mileage  ma,  vary.cepend- 

mg  on  speed,  weatner  and  trip  length 

Actual  highway  miiieage  will  most  nkely 
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{CoHtinufd  fro'u  paii^c  Ml)  hawked 

from  the  side  ot  Route  101.  Hven  small- 
er pieces  ot  SajNoui  scif/pcrvircns  are 
eunninglv  fashioned  into  tiny  lamps, 
adorned  with  the  gnomelike  ligurines 
that  people  apparently  associate  with 
big  trees.  Laden  with  such  treasure,  the 
traveler  can  finally  drive,  just  north  of 
Mvers  Mat,  right  through  poor  old  Se- 
quoia scnipcyvirciis.  specifically  the 
"Shrine  Drive-thru  Tree." 

So  much  lor  the  kitsch.  But  once  you 
escape  Founder's  Tree,  Chimney  Tree, 
Tree  House,  Immortal  Tree,  and  all  the 
other  plaguy  trees  where  dendrophilia 
meets  the  profit  motive,  you  are  indeed 
in  an  immense,  whispering  cathedral, 
amid  columns  and  flying  buttresses  of 
those  Sequoia  senipervirens,  which  so 
aroused  the  nineteenth-century  travel- 
er and  which  prompted  Joseph  B. 
Strauss,  builder  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  to  moralize: 

"So  shall  they  live,  when  ends  our 
day. 

When  our  crude  citadels  decay; 

For  brief  the  years  allotted  man. 

But  infinite  perennials  span .  .  . 

To  be  like  these,  straight,  true  and 
fine. 

To  make  our  world,  like  theirs,  a 
shrine; 

Sink  down.  Oh,  traveler,  on  your 
knees, 

God  stands  before  you  in  these 
trees." 

And  indeed  we  did  sink  down  a  few 
hours  later  in  the  Patrick's  l-*oint  state 
camp  ground,  25  miles  north  of  Eure- 
ka, less  in  awe  of  the  godhead  in  the 
redwoods  than  at  the  splendid  view  of 
the  Pacific  rolling  its  way  onto  Agate 
Beach.  I  had  brought  dried  chanter- 
elles from  New  York.  A  little  stock, 
some  red  wine,  fettucine,  and  the  great 
red  sun  fading  into  the  waves;  around 
us  the  Winnebagos  and  Airstreams  of 
the  older  folks  stood  watch  amid  the 
tranquil,  decorous  repose  which  is  the 
atmosphere  of  most  state  and  federal 
campgrounds  after  dark  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Trinity  River  heads  south  from 
its  source  high  in  the  Trinity  Moun- 
tains of  northern  California  and  then, 
level  with  Redding,  hooks  west 
through  the  coastal  range  into  the  Pa- 
cific, accompanied  most  of  the  way  by 
Route  299.  The  Trinity  is  everything 
you  could  want  from  a  good  mountain 
river  if  you  were  a  handy  \^'atercolorist 


somewhere  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: a  profusion  of  blue  pools,  white 
water  rapids,  and  the  slower  reaches 
where  trout  hover  in  the  eddies;  red- 
woods and  conifers  marching  their  way 
steeply  up  the  mountains  on  either 
side.  From  the  High  Victorian  senten- 
tiousness  of  redwood  country  we  head- 
ed east  across  the  Sacramento  Valley 
toward  the  region  of  fire  and  ice. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  system  of 
volcanoes  and  glaciers  known  as  the 
Cascades,  which  stretch  down  from 
Mount  Garibaldi  in  British  Columbia, 
are  Lassen  Peak,  Mount  Shasta,  and 
Crater  Lake.  After  an  afternoon  cir- 
cling south  and  east  of  the  perfect  four- 
teen-thousand-foot  cone  of  Mount 
Shasta,  we  drove  into  Lava  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument.  This  is  relatively 
high  country,  five  thousand  feet  or  so 
above  sea  level.  The  land  is  semi-arid, 
but  covered  with  Sierra  juniper,  bitter- 
bush,  sage,  mountain  mahogany,  and 
fern  bush.  Slightly  to  our  north  were 
the  lava  beds  themselves  where,  from 
1872  to  1873  the  Modoc  chief  known 
as  Captain  Jack  held  off  the  U.S.  Army 
for  six  months,  inflicting  168  casualties 
and  costs  of  $500,000  against  nineteen 
dead  Modocs,  including  four  hanged 
and  one  suicide. 

As  they  led  Captain  Jack  toward  the 
gallows  the  preacher  discoursed  on  the 
felicities  of  heaven.  "Do  you  like  this 
place  called  Heaven?"  Captain  Jack 
asked  the  man  of  God.  The  preacher 
gave  another  glowing  description  and 
Captain  Jack  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  ril  give  you  25  head  of  ponies  if 
you  take  my  place,  as  you  say  Heaven  is 
such  a  nice  place;  because  I  do  not  like 
to  go  right  now."  There  was  no  taker, 
and  Captain  Jack's  embalmed  body 
was  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  East.  The^o- 
docs,  who  uniquely  had  been  in  one 
place  from  the  time  of  settlement  of 
North  America  until  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans,  were  sent  to  a  small  reser- 
vation in  Kansas  and  soon  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. We  looked  at  drawings  in  the  lava 
pipes  made  by  Captain  Jack  s  ances- 
tors a  thousand  years  ago  and  went  to 
sleep  to  the  boom  of  nighthawks. 

If  the  concept  of  the  picturesque 
had  to  be  defined  for  a  primitive  Mo- 
doc, I  suppose  Crater  Lake,  eight  thou- 
sand feet  up  and  a  few  hours'  drive 
north  of  the  Lava  Beds  into  Oregon 
would  do  the  trick.  There  is  something 
almost  banal     (Continued  on  page  36) 
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Villeroy  &  Boch. 
Anything  else  is  a  compromise. 

You  can  live  with  Villeroy  &  Boch  ceramics  for  a  lifetime.  After  all,  ceramic 

is  virtually  indestructible.  And,  the  colors,  textures  and  finishes  are  rich 

and  varied,  making  it  one  of  the  most  t^eautiful  materials  available. 

For  8  generations,  we've  led  the  ceramics  industry  in  technological  and 
design  innovations,  to  assure  you  not  only  better  tile  and  fixtures,  but  a 

more  valuable  home. 

r      VILLEROY  &  BOCH 

The  world's  largest  ceramic  producer,  founded  in  1748 


Tile:  Hyde  Park  (1171)  8"x8"   Fixtures:  Cdani  (jasmine) 


Boom  design  tiy  Ray  ;ibst,  A.S.I.D 


Send  $2.00  for  color  catalog. 
I  (USA)  Inc..  PC  Box  103  HG  ,  Pine  Brook.  NJ  07058.  (201)  575-0550/3111  East  Mira  Loma  Avenue,  Anaheim.  CA  92806  (714)  632-9770./ln  Canada:  CERATEC.  Inc.,  Que 
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I'  II  I  V  A  T  t    f  S  T  U  t    II  [  S  I  il  E  ^  i:  E  S 


Come  and  experience  the  fine  art  of  living. 

Two  18-hoie  championship  golf  courses. 

16  Fast-Dri  tennis  courts. 

Bob  Toski  and  Peter  Kost^s  are  our  golf  teaching  pros; 

and  Brian  Gottfried,  our  tennis  touring  pro. 

Angelo  Donghia  designed  the  clubhouse  interiors. 

George  Plimpton  is  our  cultural  affairs  director. 

And  our  neighbor  is  the  Royal  Palm  Polo  Club. 

Estate  homes,  $340,000  to  $1,800,000.  For  more 

information  contact  St.  Andrews  Country  Club, 

7227  Clint  Moore  Road,  Boca  Raton,  Florida  33434  or 

call  (305)  487-0700.   » 

BOCA      R  A  T   0  \ 

Not  an  offer  in  states  requiring  prior  registration.  For  New  York  State  residents  only — the  complete  offering 
terms  for  the  Home  Owners  Association  are  in  an  offering  plan  available  from  sponsor.  (New  York  file  #H83022) 
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Like  fine  French  wine. . . 

A  Roche-Bobois  leather  sofa  gets  better  with  age,  offering  both  immediate  enjoyment  and  long-term  pleasure. 

"Pacha."  Twice  as  many  cushions  create  twice  the  comfort  of  a  conventional  couch.  Butter  soft  leather  shown  here 
in  a  color  we  call  French  Cream.  For  our  complete  catalog,  please  send  a  S6  check  or  money  order  to: 
Roche-Bobois  (Dept.  P-5)  200  Madison  Ayenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

BOBOIS 

Probably  the  most  exclusive  collection  in  leather.  PA  R  /  O 

LONDON  •  BRUSSELS  •  GENEVA  •  MADRID  •  RIYADH  •  HAMBURG 


.  Store  locations  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  . 


New  'kork  •  .Atlanta  •  Beserly  Hills*  Birmingham,  .\lich  •  Boston  •Calgar\' Chicago 'Dallas  •  Denver  •  Houston  'La  )olla«. Miami  •  .Minneapolis*  Montreal  -Palm  Beach  •  Paramu- 
Philadelphia  •  Phoenix  •  Quebec  •  RosK  n  Heights  •  San  Francisco  •  Scarsdale  •  Scottsdale  •  Seattle  •  Toronto  •  Vancouver  BC  •  Washington  DC  •  VVestport '  VVinnetka  •  VN'innipeg 


Owing  to  the  success  of 

the  first  volume,  for  the  second  time 

a  verv  special  issue  of 

MAISON 

61JARDIN 


SPECIAL 

GRANDE 

DECORATION 

INTERNATIONALE 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular 
realizations  of  architects, 

interior  designers  and 
public  personalities  from 
eight  different  countries. 

The  private  worlds  of  beauty 

lovers  for  whom  decorating 

their  homes  is  a  constant 

artistic  creation. 

Over  100  pages,  all  in 

beautiful  colours  with 
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(X.ontiniicdfrom  page  32)  abvout  the 
perfection  of  this  crater  filled  with  in- 
digo water,  two  thousand  feet  deep.  It 
is  ahiiost  certainly  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  volcanic  explosion  in  postgla- 
cial time,  greater  even  than  the  erup- 
tion of  Krakatoa  in  1883.  Some  6,600 
years  ago  42  cubic  miles  of  a  mountain 
posthumously  known  as  Mazama  lifted 
into  the  air,  leaving  the  six-mile-wide 
caldera  now  called  Crater  Lake. 

We  slept  above  the  snow  line,  some 
tour  miles  back  from  the  crater  lip,  and 
next  morning  drove  out  of  this  nine- 
teenth-century postcard  into  the  mini- 
mal tones  and  vast  empty  canvases  of 
southeast  Oregon  and  northwest  Ne- 
vada. The  road  stretched  ten,  twenty 
miles  ahead  of  us  through  the  Sheldon 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  drained  of 
all  but  two  or  three  tones:  brown,  olive, 
and  sage  green.  If  Crater  Lake  was 
Smokey-the-Bear  landscape,  with  the 
odor  of  ursine  cuteness,  this  was  land- 
scape as  enemy.  As  a  woman  home- 
steader said  on  first  seeing  the  prairie, 
"Why,  there  isn't  even  a  thing  one  can 
hide  behind." 

On  the  map  it  looked  as  though 
there  was  a  nice  place  to  camp  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  mountains,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Winnemucca.  The  Clunker 
groaned  its  way  through  twilit  hairpins 
up  to  eight  thousand  feet.  Our  only 
companions  in  eternity  seemed  to  be 
the  westward  flying  plane  38,000  feet 
above  our  heads:  landscape  as  silence. 
The  wind  picked  up  as  we  pegged  the 
tent  to  a  boulder-strewn  slope.  In  the 
night  the  wind  and  rain  came,  and  the 
tent  fell.  Trembling  with  cold,  I  lashed 
the  canvas  ruins  to  a  rock  and  drank 
heavily  against  the  hope  of  dawn. 

For  two  days  we  cut  up  through  Ida- 
ho, through  the  Sawtooth  National 
Forest,  past  Ketchum  and  the  peaked 
horrors  of  ski  condos,  along  a  Salmon 
river  swollen  and  muddy  with  rare 
summer  rains.  Fly  fishermen  swore 
sadly  in  the  saloons.  The  lush  Saw- 
tooths  gave  way  to  the  bareness  of  the 
Lost  River  Range.  We  turned  south 
from  Salmon  to  Leadore,  traveling 
down  the  fertile,  Mormon-settled 
Lemhi  Valley.  East  of  us  was  the  Bitter- 
root  Range  and  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. We  climbed  the  divide  and  found 
a  marker.  To  the  very  day,  178  years 
earlier  the  advance  guard  of  Lewis  and 
Clark's  expedition  had  reached  the 
same  spot.  As  their  Journal  put  it,  what 


they  believed  to  be  the  remotest  head- 
water of  the  Missouri  "had  so  greatly 
diminished  in  width  that  one  of  the 
men  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  with  one 
foot  on  each  side  of  the  river,  thanked 
God  he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Mis- 
souri. .  .  .They  had  now  reached  the 
hidden  sources  of  that  river,  which  had 
never  yet  been  seen  by  civilized  man; 
and  as  they  quenched  their  thirst  at  the 
chaste  and  icy  fountain — as  they  sat 
down  by  the  brink  of  that  little  rivulet, 
which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest 
tribute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt 
themselves  rewarded  for  all  their  la- 
bors and  all  their  difficulties." 


After  a  night  in  Flaming  Gorge, 

the  author  had  this  view  from  Rte.  80 

of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  at  noon. 

Just  north  of  the  Montana-Idaho 
state  line  we  drove  through  an  en-  i 
chanted  upland  landscape,  through  ji 
the  fens,  red  hills,  and  quiet  waters  of  r 
the  Red  Rock  Wildlife  Refuge,  devoid  j, 
of  man,  to  the  first  national  park  cre- 
ated— in  1872 — in  the  United  States: 
overloaded,  overcrowded,  ever-popu- 
lar Yellowstone. 

Here  is  where  the  photographer 
Jackson  and  the  painters  Bierstadt  and 
Moran  invented  nineteenth-century 
western  landscape  in  its  Sublime  form. 
As  the  U.S.  Senate  pondered  the  bill 
creating  the  first  national  park,  Jack- 
son's photographs  of  the  geysers  were 
distributed,  handsomely  bound,  as  the 
coup  de  grace  in  persuasion. 

One  has  to  go  back  to  the  first  de- 
scriptions of  Yellowstone  to  appreci- 
ate the  tremendous  impact  the  scenery, 
the  gorge,  the  falls,  and  the  geysers  had 
upon  the  nineteenth-century  imagina- 
tion. Though  the  trapper  Jim  Colter 
had  explored  the  area  in  1807  no  one 
believed  his  descriptions  of  what  they 
derisively  called  "Colter's  Hell."  No 
one  believed  Jim  Bridger's  reports  of 
Yellowstone  in  the  1840s  either.  As 
late  as  1869  Lippincott  rejected  David 
Folsom's  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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Porcelains  that  fire  the  imaginatiorx 


Beautiful  as  it  is  functional.  For  a  gift  as  memorable  as  the  occasion, 
present  a  creation  from  the  Heritage  Collection  by  Cybis,  America's 
oldest  existing  porcelain  art  studio.  The  Gemini  Bowl,  3%"  tall.  $225. 

Available  in  Lawrenceville  location  only. 

HAMILTON  JEWELERS 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  {near  Princeton)  at  Route  1  and  Texas  Ave. 

(609)  771-9400 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  at  215  Worth  Avenue 


Evian,  a  village  of  French  manor  homes,  rests  on  a  45-acre  estate 
within  Shipyard  Plantation  on  Hilton  Head  Island.  It  boasts  mag- 
nificent architecture  enhanced  by  natural  surroundings. 

Evian  is  set  apart,  yet  near  all  that  attracts  v  isitors  the  world 

over  to  Hilton  Head  Island.The  sports,  fine  restaurants,  the  beach  and  ocean. 

We  d  like  you  to  see  Evian  and  enjoy  Shipyard  Plantation.  Call  us  for 
villa  reservations.  For  further  information,  contact  the  Hilton  Head  Manage- 
ment Company  at  1-800-845-6135,  (785-4256  in  SC)  or  write  to  PO.  Box 
750,  Dept.  HH.23 1  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29925. 

The  Hilton  Head  Company  is  the  island's  four  star  property  developer. 
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(Continued from  page  }  6)  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Folsom-Cook-Peterson 
expedition  on  the  grounds  that  the 
publisher  did  not  publish  fiction. 

Folsom's  account,  published  finally 
in  the  Western  Monthly,  did  prompt 
expeditions  in  1870  (Washburne- 
Doane)  and  1871  (the  Hayden  survey) 
that  led  to  the  final  "discovery"  of  Yel- 
lowstone. "Taken  as  an  aggregate," 
Lieutenant  Doane  wrote,  "the  Fire- 
hole  basin  surpasses  all  other  great  , 
wonders  of  the  continent.  It  produces  j 
an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder  i 
utterly  staggering  and  overpowering." 
Dr.  Hayden,  even  more  enthusiastic,  , 
announced  that  "life  becomes  a  privi- 
lege and  a  blessing  after  one  has  seen 
and  thoroughly  felt  its  cunning  skill." 
Nathaniel  Langford,  one  of  the  1870 
group,  said  almost  blasphemously  of 
one  geyser,  "We  were  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  geyser  nearest  the  sun,  the 
gleams  of  which  filled  the  sparkling 
column  of  water  and  spray  with  myr- 
iads of  rainbows,  whose  arches  were 
constantly  changing.  .  .while  the  mi 
nute  globules  into  which  the  spent  jets ' 
were  diffused  when  falling  sparkled 
like  a  shower  of  diamonds  and  around 
every  shadow .  .  .  could  be  seen  a  lumi- 
nous circle .  .  .  resembling  the  halo  of 
glory  represented  in  paintings  as  encir- 
cling the  head  of  Divinity.  Two  of  these 
wonderful  eruptions  occurred  during 
the  22  hours  we  remained  in  the  valley. 
This  geyser  we  named  'The  Giantess.'  " 

It  takes  a  touching,  pre-Freudian  in- 
nocence to  call  one  geyser  "The  Giant- 
ess" and  another  "Old  Faithful,"  andit 
was  an  undoubtedly  sensual  fervor 
with  which  these  Victorians  saw  the 
geysers  as  symbolic  both  of  abandon 
and  of  self-control.  Of  Old  Faithful's 
supposedly  rigid  regularity  Hiram 
Chittenden,  the  great  historian  of  Yel- 
lowstone, said  inaccurately  that  "a 

chronometer  is  scarcelv  more  regular  li 

III 

in  its  action."  I 

Poor  park  today!  Red  Rock  Refuge, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  farther  west, 
may  be  empty,  but  all  day  long  lines  of 
cars  and  trailers  went  through  Yellow- 
stone. The  campgrounds  are  fuU.  Here 
is  not  solitude  or  grandeur  but  the 
business  of  Broadway  or  of  Disney, 
subduing  The  Giantess,  Old  Faithful, 
and  the  others  to  the  status  of  country- 
fair  freaks.  At  night  the  grizzlies,  nov 
denied  the  garbage  to  which  they  hat 
over  the  (Continued  on  page  42)  ' 
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Something  old,  something  new,  something  borrowed, 
Something  blue  and  something  special  to  announce  it  on. 


Crane 


..-25. 


Your  wedding  is  a  time  of  beautiful  paper  is,  in  itself,  a  tradition .  fully,  visit  the  finest  store  yo 

itions  beginning  with  your  w§dd^ng  And  bec^e  Crane  papers  are        Crane  &  Co..  Inc..  Dalton.  Md 

:ations  and  finishing  in  a  snowstorm  made  only  from  cotton  fiber,  they  are 

ce.  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand. 

Announcing  a  wedding  on  Crane  To  announce  .  -  .'  .-/edding  beauti-    weVebeen  uKing  yourv.orjs  ser.ojs:,  -or  i83  vears 
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NTELLIGENC 


On  the  three  gallery  floors  of  Florian  Papp,  one  may  view  the  products  of  the  finest  minds  of  Eng- 


land's 17th,  18th,  and  early  19th  centuries.  Remarkable  period  pieces,  reflecting  the  master  cabinet- 


maker's sense  of  proportion,  detail,  and  sheer  excellence  of  invention.  Which  is  why  for  three  gener- 


ations, the  family  of  Florian  Papp  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  fine  period 


English  furniture.  Well  repaying,  we  think,  a  visit  from  the  intelligent  collector,  designer,  or  curator 


S""'^,-    _         — (Belinda  Florian  Papp  and  William  James  Papp,  Jr    ■ 


^¥^ 


962  Madison  Ave.\:m^^mst  76th  St:.  NY:  NY  100pi;/;(212J  288-6770.  Serving  the  requirements  of  collectors,  interior  designers,  and  museums  since  190i 


BEAUTIFUL  ENOUGH  TO 
BE  CALLED  ARTISTIC 


UK'  t'noiijzn  to  l)<"  callrd 


I — i    Artistic  Brass,  (ionteiuporary 
-*-       and  traditional  collections  of 
hath  tillinjis  in  a  selection  of 
decorative  ni(Mal  finishes.  All 
with  coriiplementarv  accessories. 
Fine  art  desi<in  and  superior 
(jualitv  for  today's  luxury  baths. 
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RUSTIC  BRASS 


III]     A  Division  of  NI  Industries.  Inc. 


4100  Ardmore  Avenue.  South  (kite.  QiUfomui  9l)2H()     2i:i/.^h  I- 1 100 
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Drexel 

The  difference  shows. 


From  the  Et  Cetera  collection  hy  Drexel. 

For  the  name  ot  the  authorized  dealer  nearest  you,  call  toll  free  800-447-4700.  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  call  800-447-0890. 

An  Authorized  Diexel  HcritaKe  Dealer  is  your  assurance  of  consistently  tine  quality  and  service.  Shop  only  where  the 

registered  emblem  is  displayed.  I")Texel  and  Heritage — the  most  respected  names  in  furniture 


1983 
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Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc 


NOTE  TO  COLLECTORS 

A  book  on  the  art  and  history  of 
Cartler,  the  jewellers,  Is  due  for 
publication  In  1984.  The  author 
researches  relevant  documents  and 
wishes  to  photograph  Important 
pieces  by  Cartler  created  between 
1900  and  1950.  All  Information  to  be 
handled  In  strictest  confidence. 


Please  contact: 

Me  Albert  KAUFMANN 

6,  bd  James  Fazy 

1201  GENEVE 
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(CunlDiuedfrom  page  38)  years  be- 
come habituated,  menace  the  camp- 
grounds. "Ate  seventy  pounds  of  a 
fellow  over  in  West  Yellowstone,"  an 
old-timer  remarked  to  me  with  satis- 
faction. "Right  out  of  his  sleeping  bag. 
Fool  didn't  take  off  the  clothes  he'd 
been  cooking  in."  Yellowstone  should 
be  closed  for  a  decade,  allowed  to 
breathe  and  to  recover. 

We  reached  the  easternmost  extent 
of  our  landscape  tour,  and  there  in  the 
Wljitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art,  in  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center  in  Cody, 
Wyoming,  we  could  see  its  history 
from  the  zealous  anthropology  of  Karl 
Bodmer  and  George  Catlin  through 
the  romanticism  of  Bierstadt  and 
Moran  to  the  mythic,  racist  vulgarities 
of  Charles  M.  Russell.  Alongside  the 
paintings  there  are  the  "facts"  of  west- 
ern iconography:  the  saddle  that  devel- 
oped from  the  simple  stirrup  link  and 
lasso  pommel  of  gauchos  to  the  ornate 
and  immensely  heavy  show  saddles  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century;  the  rifles 
and  six-guns  that  in  one  generation 
cleared  the  West  and  animated  the  rode- 
os which  toured  the  States  and  Europe. 

We  stayed  a  week  in  one  of  the  old- 
est and  still  the  best  of  the  dude  ranch- 
es. Valley  Ranch  on  the  south  fork  of 
the  Shoshone.  Then,  alone  in  the 
Clunker,  I  headed  west  again.  Down 
through  the  Wind  River  canyon  I  head- 
ed over  hills,  green  trees  against  red 
earth,  surging  west  toward  the  Rock- 
ies. Over  South  Pass,  known  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  emigrants  on  the  Oregon 
Trail,  and  where  two  women  organized 
suffrage  in  the  territory  in  1869, 1  drove 
to  Flaming  Gorge.  The  hills  of  north- 
eastern Utah  opened  down  into  Sak 
Lake  City  and  the  great  desert  to  its 
west.  Desert  and  sky  mirrored  each 
other  and  married  on  the  horizon  in 
feathery  blue-and-white  mirages.  Now 
it  was  landscape  as  endurance,  months 
for  the  pioneers  and  scarcely  two  days 
for  me  through  Utah  and  the  empty 
hills  of  northern  Nevada.  Damn  all 
hills!  Damn  Interstate  80!  Damn  the 
Clunker!  There  at  last  were  the  Sierras 
and  the  Donner  Pass  and  not  long 
thereafter  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
of  Napa.  For  me  it  was  closing  time  in 
the  western  wing  of  the  museum 
where,  finally,  in  the  wine  country, 
landscape  loops  back  upon  itself  and 
we  could  be  in  old  Europe  once 
again,  d 
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FOR  SOME  PEOPLE, 
nOT  JUST  APiY  PARADISE  miL  DO. 


ery  Cloister:  A  paradise  where  people  care, 

and  nature  is  nnagnificently  kind. 

A  paradise  refreshed  by  laughter  and  good  shanngs. 

Loved  by  nnany,  in  twos  and  full  fannilies. 

Dining,  acconnnnodations,  sports,  five-star,  five-diamond. 

The  CloisterfSea  Island.  GA  315^1. 
Direct  toll-free  800-841-3223,  Georgia  800-342-6874. 
Surprise:  very  affordable.    ^^      /-, 
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VAN  DAY  TRUEX 

The  man  behind  the  Parsons  table 
edited  the  world  of  design  with  a  faultless  eye 

By  Christopher  Hemphill 


Van  Day  Trucx  photographed  in  Paris  in  the  thirties.  Collection:  Albert  Hadley 


"Interiors  speak!"  Van  Day  Truex  de- 
claimed in  a  lecture  delivered  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  He  had  just  re- 
turned to  America  after  an  extended 
stay  in  France  and  was  recounting  what 
he  had  learned.  Over  the  following 
four  decades,  American  interiors  came 
to  speak  through  him.  In  time,  he  be- 
came their  preeminent  mouthpiece. 


First  at  the  Parsons  School  of  Design 
and  later  at  Tiffany  &  Co.,  he  exercised 
an  influence  that  so  populates  the  pre- 
sent landscape  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

Take,  for  example,  the  now-ubiqui- 
tous Parsons  table.  At  Parsons  it  was 
never  known  as  such.  In  keeping  with 
Truex's  architectural  bent,  it  was 


cllled  the  "T-square  table."  He  had 
borrowed  its  design  from  J  ean  Michel 
Frank,  with  whom  he  shared  a  prob- 
lematic relationship  with  modernity 
perhaps  best  described  as  "avant- 
garde  traditionalism."  Frank,  howev- 
er, was  a  tragically  ill-starred  figure 
estranged  as  a  French  exile  in  New 
York  from  the  hurly-burly  of  Ameri- 
can commerce,  while  Truex  enjoyed 
conspicuous  good  fortune  both  before 
and  after  his  repatriation.  Even  when 
his  hair  turned  silver  he  was  still  called 
a  golden  boy. 

His  gift  of  gab,  allied  with  a  genuine 
and  flattering  interest  in  other  people, 
made  him  a  born  teacher,  and  he  never 
abandoned  the  pedagogic  habit.  With 
his  peculiar  combination  of  reticence 
and  flamboyance,  he  was  destined  to 
be  a  legendary  figure  within  the  deco- 
rating world  but  largely  unknown  out- 
side of  it.  To  his  often  determinedl} 
silly  profession,  he  brought  high  seri- 
ousness, and  his  contribution  forms 
part  of  the  history  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "Europeanization"  of 
American  taste. 

In  1925  he  had  arrived  at  the  Paris 
branch  of  Parsons  to  study  with  the 
austere  William  Odom,  himself  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  history.  Truex, 
however,  was  a  different  sort  of  expa- 
triate. A  thoroughly  American  physical 
type  with  ears  like  Dumbo's,  a  jaw  like 
Dick  Tracy's,  and  a  figure  like  a  scare- 
crow's that  looked  good  in  clothes,  he 
could  be  as  expansive  as  his  native 
Kansas.  Divining  the  secret  of  many 
another  American  in  Paris,  he  charmed 
the  French  by  speaking  their  language 
perfectly  but  with  a  distinct  Middle 
Western  twang,  and  he  had  something 
to  say.  Add  to  this  his  good  manners,! 
his  unfailing  sobriety,  the  social  fluid-i 
ity  of  Paris         (Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued  from  page  44)  in  the  halcy- 
on-sounding days  between  the  wars, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  got  around. 

"It  was  all  there — the  provocative, 
the  intellectual,  the  brilliant,  the  cre- 
ative," he  wrote  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  about  the  effect  that  Paris  had  had 
on  him.  His  modesty  prevented  him 
from  adding  that  he  had  also  affected 
the  French.  His  seersucker  jacket,  blue 
jeans,  and  sneakers  were  seen  as  com- 
plementing the  "poor  chic"  propagat- 
ed by  Chanel  and  Frank.  Unlike  theirs, 
Truex's  style  represented  a  triumph 
over  actual  poverty.  In  decor  he 
evolved  a  sort  of  poor  man's  version  of 
the  famous  striped  and  tented  dining 
room  at  Lady  Mendl's  ViUa  Trianon 
which  he  soon  knew  well,  doing  over 
his  rooms  completely  in  mattress  tick- 
ing. When  he  revived  this  material  in 
New  York  after  the  Second  World 
War,  it  became  something  of  a  cliche 
among  his  students.  "Don't  forget  to 
shrink  it  first,"  he  would  remind  them 
with  characteristic  practicality. 

Parsons  coulisse  gossip  of  that  peri- 
od, which  today  can  be  neither  con- 
firmed nor  denied,  had  it  that  Truex,  in 
order  to  pay  for  his  education  in  Paris, 
had  worked  as  Odom's  chauffeur  for 
one  day;  after  that,  the  story  went,  he 
rode  in  back.  Whether  this  is  apocry- 
phal or  not,  his  rise  was  an  extraordi- 
narily rapid  one.  Soon  assuming  many 


Above  left:  Lady  Mend!  at  the  Villa 

Trianon.  Center,  top:  An  arrangement 

over  the  fireplace  at  Truex's  first  house 

in  Provence.  Center,  bottom:  Partygoers 

photographed  by  Truex  before  the 

Beistegui  Ball  in  Venice,  1951. 

Above  right:  Rock  crystal  in  the  dining 

room  of  the  Villa  Trianon 


of  Odom's  teaching  duties,  he  eventu- 
ally took  over  his  job. 

Truex's  talents  flourished  in  several 
media.  In  addition  to  beginning  a  se- 
ries of  sepia-ink  drawings  of  land- 
scapes, he  also  became  a  passioi;ate 
amateur  photographer  of  his  wide  and 
wordly  circle,  keeping  the  results  in  al- 
bums that  few  saw.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  thirties  volumes  an  ominous  .note 
appears.  Just  too  old  to  be  drafted, 
Truex  returned  to  New  York  in  1940 
and  soon  assumed  the  presidency  of 
Parsons. 

The  war  years,  as  recorded  in  his  al- 
bums, seem  an  idylli?  succession  of 
country  weekends  with  friends  like  the 
Gilbert  Millers  and  the  Harrison  Wil- 
liamses.  Truex's  undeniable  snobbism 


was  of  a  piece  with  his  sense  of  quality; 
he  was  a  connoisseur  of  people  as  wellj 
as  things.  Wartime,  however,  was 
hardly  a  propitious  time  for  interior 
decoration,  let  alone  its  promulgation. 
Only  after  the  war  did  Truex  emerge  as 
more  than  a  particularly  charming  ex- 
tra man. 

Because  of  the  G.I.  Bill,  Parsons  inj 
1946  had  its  largest  enrollment  to 
date — all  of  sixty  students.  Odom  had 
just  died  and  Truex  had  become  the 
school's  director.  Unlike  his  predeces-i 
sor,  he  made  himself  available  to  all.l 
Like  most  good  teachers,  however,  he 
taught  by  indirection;  his  comments] 
were  often  gnomic  and  usually  cau- 
tionary. Many  of  them  haunt  their  in- 
terlocutors to  this  day.  Albert  Hadlev 
remembers  a  pronouncement  on  ar 
exercise  in  chinoiserie:  "Be  careful  that 
it  doesn't  look  like  an  Upper  West  Side 
chop  suey  parlor";  for  David  Whit , 
comb,  who  had  designed  a  canopiec 
bed  lined  with  orange-red  silk,  it  is, 
"Take  care  that  is  doesn't  look  like  the' 
burning  of  Briinnhilde";  for  Josepl 
Braswell,  who  had  become  enamorec 
of  trompe-l'oeil  effects  at  Palladio'; 
Teatro  Olimpico  during  a  Parsons  toui 
of  Italy:  "Beware  of  vistas.  It  might  be  jj 
dead-end  street."  ' 

Even  students  unable  to  afford  th< 
advantages  of  the  European  tours  wen 
made  to  feel      (Continued  on  page  48} 
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colorcore:the  countertop  material 
that  has  no  counterpart 


COLORCORE  brand  surfacing 
Jterial  is  the  most  advanced  countertop 
jterial  ever  to  surface. 

It  was  created  at  the  urging  of  a 
''el  of  leading  architects  and  designers 
;  ve  today's  homeowners  the  ultimate 
jOterial  for  countertops  and  other  appli- 
■jitions  in  kitchens  and  baths.   It  is  a 
■  oterial  that  is  not  |ust  beautiful,  but  eco- 
"""omical,  practical  and  highly  durable. 

'M      COLORCORE  IS  a  high-performance 

jiaterial  with  solid  color  tTirough  its  entire 

'i:t|iickness.This  means  that  if  nicks,  chips  or 

ertpatches  occur  on  a  countertop,  they  are 

;(flmost  invisible.  And  COLORCORE  is  far 

;ss  expensive  and  more  versatile  than 

iORIAN®  or  marble.   It  doesn't  show 


■'( 


J 


nicks  and  chips  like  ceramic  tile.  It's  twice  as  dur- 
able as  conventional  laminate  and  COLORCORE 
offers  a  maintenance-free  alternative  to  |ust  about 
any  other  countertop  surfacing  material.  Plus, 
COLORCORE  comes  in  72  colors. 

Visually,  COLORCORE  opens  up  new  worlds 
in  design  possibilities  in  the  kitchen  and  bath.  In 
the  kitchen  shown  above  by  designer  and  Formica 
Design  Advisory  Board  member  Charles  Morris 
Mount,  COLORCORE  gives  this  unique  sculptured 
countertop  the  appearance  of  being  o  solid  block 

COLORCORE" 

COLORCORE  BRAND  SURFACING  MATERIAL 
BY  FORMICA  CORPORATION 


of  color  The  detail  of  the  table  base  in  the 
kitchen,  at  left,  demonstrates  the  special 
effects  that  can  be  created.  This  bathroom's 
fwo-tier  countertop,  also  by  Charles 
Morris  Mount,  has  a  clean,  uncluttered 
look.  Its  unusual,  subtle  colors  are  |ust  two 
of  the  many  color  options  COLORCORE 
offers  beyond  the  standard  shades. 

For  the  name  of  a  COLORCORE 
brand  surfacing  material  dealer  near 
you,  write  Formica  Corporation,  Infor- 
mation Center,  Dept.  LI,    lI4Mayfield 
Ave. ,  Edison,  NJ  08837.  For  a  copy  of 
our  beautiful  color  booklet,  "Solving 
Space  with  Style,"  and  a  handy  guide  to 
planning  your  kitchen,  send  $2  to  the 
same  address. 


Art  and  Antique 'Dealers 
Ceague  ofA^eriea,  Me 

A  membership  of  established  experts  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  quality,  authenticity  and  professiondlism 
in  the  World  of  Art  &  Antiques. 
Headquarters:  3S3  FAST  53rd  ST.  NEW  YORK  10022  (212)  355-0175 


I 


Mark  Catcsbi/,  "White  Curleiv.  "  From  the 
first  extensive  portrm/al  of  America's  flora 
and  fauna.  1731-1743 


^ 


Magnificent  eight  light  crystal  and  bronze 
chandelier,  English,  circa  1810. 


16th-19th  Century  Prints,  Rare  Maps, 

Americana 

23  E.  74lh  St.,  New  York  10021 

(212)  628-3669 

Houston  •  Atlanta  •  Philadelphia 
King  of  Prussia,  PA  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


l1 


:  ^i,W  'I/ol^  /OCt^  ijy    ^l/l^  "'^  ^^'^ 


Magnificent  Angouleme  clock.  Bisque 
sculpture  resting  on  a  white  porcelain  base 
enclosing  grisaille  plaques  on  a  pirik 
ground  mounted  in  superb  bronze  dore. 
trench  18th  Century. 


T-07  Antique   Verdure   Tapestry   Flemish 
18th  Centun/  measuring  H  9.7  x  W  8.9 
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(Continued  from  page  46)  "at  home  in 
the  world,"  a  condition  Truex  consid- 
ered the  central  purpose  of  education. 
Sharing  the  benefits  of  his  worldly  con- 
quests, he  arranged  for  them  to  see  the 
grandest  interiors  that  he  knew.  After 
they  graduated  he  helped  them  get  jobs 
and  continued  to  follow  their  careers 
with  interest.  When  he  introduced  Al- 
bert Hadley,  who  was  working  for  his 
good  friend  Mrs.  Archibald  Brown  of 
McMillen  Inc.,  to  Mrs.  Henry  Parish 
II,  another  good  friend,  he  inaugurat- 
ed one  of  the  most  influential  col- 
laborations in  modern  American 
decorating. 

Naturally,  his  own  style  of  living  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  his  disciples. 
In  the  forties,  he  redecorated  his  small 
apartment  at  regular  two-year  inter- 
vals— first  green,  then  red,  then  umber 
with  neutral  accents — and  had  the  re- 
sults published.  The  latter  scheme  and 
its  converse  were  to  suit  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Typically,  he  had  picked  up 
the  idea  in  Europe.  It  had  precedents 
in  both  Syrie  Maugham's  modish  "all- 
white"  schemes  and  in  the  more  cere- 
bral work  of  Frank.  Some  maintain 
that  Truex  suffered  from  a  mild  form 
of  color  blindness  in  which  contraries 
like  red  and  green  are  disquieting.  If 
this  is  the  case,  he  made  an  advantage 
out  of  his  liability  that  had  far-reaching 
consequences  in  the  work  of  his  stu- 
dents, even  as  they  quoted  a  remark  of 
BiUy  Baldwin,  his  best  friend,  that  be- 
came celebrated:  "Van,  you're  going  to 
beige  yourself  to  death ! ' ' 

As  it  happened,  Truex  never  sue 
cumbed  to  insipidity.  His  monochro- 
maticism  was  always  governed  by  what 
he  called  "a  structural  and  grammati 
cal  sense  of  color,"  and,  above  all,  b\ 
his  single-minded  powers  of  control 
"Control,"  "edit,"  and  "distill"  wen 
his  favorite  words.  Each  redecoratior 
and  change  of  his  apartments  was  sup 
posed  to  represent  a  distillation  o 
what  had  preceded.  Of  these  apart 
ments,  the  next  to  the  last,  on  Park  Av 
enue,  is  perhaps  best  remembered  b' 
his  disciples. 

"When  I  saw  it,  I  thought,  'Yoi 
wouldn't  have  to  go  to  Parsons,'  "  In 
man  Cook,  a  former  Truex  studen 
who  now  owns  Woolworks  on  Madi 
son  Avenue,  recalls.  'Tf  you  wer 
smart,  you  could  have  picked  ever\ 
thing  up  from  that  apartment.  It  was  a 
there —  (Continued  on  page  51 
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From  the  Franklin  Mint: 
a  new  approach  to  miniature  collecting 


The  complete  set  of  country  store  miniatures  is  shown  in  the  custom-designed  store  setting  that  will  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  collection.  Illustrated  smaller  than  actual  overall  size  of  19%"  wide,  I  3V4"  deep.  10"  high. 


Over  550  intricately  detailed 
miniatures  brought  together  in 

their  own  diorama  to 
recapture  the  carefree  days  of 
turn-of-the-century  America. 


SE 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO    1  FRANKLIN  CENTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


THE  FRANKLIN  MINT 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19063 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


The  old-time  country  store  — 
re-created  to  precise  miniature  scale  . . . 


AVAILABLE  ON  A  CONVENIENT  AND 
SYSTEMATIC   MONTHLY  COLLECTING 
PLAN.   PLEASE  SUBSCRIBE  BY 
MARCH  31  ,    1984. 


Amid  the  clutter  of  the  counter  v^ere 
sweets  in  glass  jars  and  bins  of  coffee 
and  tea.  Crowding  the  shelves  were 
breakfast  foods  and  canned  goods, 
horse  liniments  and  household  lin- 
ens. There  was  a  potbellied  stove  and 
a  Flexible  Flyer  sled.  And  posted  at 
the  entrance,  the  carved  wooden  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian — announcing  the 
exotic  assortment  of  tobaccos  inside. 
It  was  the  country  store  of  the  early 
1900s — the  very  heart  of  small-town 
America,  still  remembered 
today  as  the  symbol  of  a 
much-loved  era.  And  now 


it  is  recaptured,  exactly  as  it  was,  in 
an  extraordinary  collection  of  scale 
miniatures — more  than  550  pieces 
in  all,  some  of  them  speciaU.y  im- 
ported from  abroad  and  every  one  of 
them  faithfully  crafted  for  this  su- 
perb re-creation  of  The  American 
Country  Store. 

Impeccable  craftsmanship  . . . 
absolute  authenticity 

The  detail  attained  in  works  that  are 
only  1/12  the  size  of  the  items  that 
inspired  them  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  ornate  design  of  the  old-time 
cash  register,  the  bolts  of  brightly 
patterned  calicoes,  the  tiny  spear- 
mint sticks  in  the  glass  candy  can- 
ister, even  the  authentic  labels 
on  the  boxes  of  20  Mule  Team 
Borax  and  all  the  other  products- 
actual  trademarks,  authorized  by 
the  famous  American  companies 
whose  names  were  household 
f'     words  in  those  days. 

Here,  then,  is  an  outstanding 
re-creation  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  period  room  settings  in 
miniature.  But,  unlike  most 
such  collections — which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many 
collectors  because  of  the 
^  time  and  expense  re- 
quired to  assemble 
them — The  Amer- 
ican    Country 
Store  can  be  yours 
conveniently  and 
affordably. 


Individual  miniatures 
shown  actual  size. 


SUBSCRIPTION    APPLICATION 


XJI 


mwrni^ 


The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Amer- 
ican Country  Store,  consisting  of  more  than 
550  authentic  scale  miniatures.  I  will  re- 
ceive my  collection  over  a  period  of  24 
months  at  the  rate  of  one  shipment  of  finely 
crafted  miniatures  per  month. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed 
$27.50*  when  each  monthly  shipment  of 
miniatures  is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me.  The 
custom-designed  store  setting  will  also  be 
provided  to  me  as  part  of  the  collection. 

*Pln.s  my  slate  sales  lax  and 
$1.  for  shipping  and  handling. 

Signature 

ALL-   ORDERS   ARE   SUBJECT   TO   ACCEPTANCE. 

B 


Please  mail  by 
March  31,  1984. 
Limit:  One  collection 
per  subscriber. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


PLEASE    PRINT  CLEARLY 


Address. 


You  will 
rqijseive  a  wide 

variety  of  items  from  the  collection 
each  month  for  24  months,  and  you 
will  be  billed  just  $27.50  for  each 
shipment.  That's  about  half  of  what 
it  would  cost  you  to  assemble  a  re- 
creation of  this  scope  and  quality 
on  your  own — even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  locate  pieces  equivalent  to  all 
these  fascinating  miniatures  in  re-j 
tail  stores. 

Your  collection  will  include  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  completed  store  which 
you  may  use  as  a  suggested  floor 
plan.  A  Certificate  of  Authenticity 
will  also  be  provided. 

A  treasure  of  Americana 
to  brighten  your  home 

As  your  re-creation  of  The  American 
Country  Store  takes  shape  in  the 
months  ahead,  it  will  capture  the  in- 
terest and  imagination  of  every 
member  of  your  family.  And  when 
you  have  arranged  all  the  miniatures 
in  the  handsome  store  setting  that  is 
provided  at  no  additional  charge,  the 
total  effect  is  so  charming  and  real- 
istic that  you  will  feel  as  though  you 
are  actually  back  in  that  gentler 
turn-of-the-century  world. 

To  begin  your  collec- 
tion, simply  complete 
and  return  the 
accompanying 
subscription  form 
by  March 
31,  1984.  It  is  not 
necessary  to 
send  any  pay-  f| 
ment  at  this  j 
time.  How-i 
ever,  your « 
application 
should  be  mailed  f 
no  later  than 
that  date. 


City- 


State,  Zip.. 
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Continued  from  page  48)  the  bare 
loors,  the  so-called  Parsons  tabfes,  the 
(j  jiacometti  lamps,  the  black  lacquer, 
he  rattan,  and  especially  the  arrange- 
Jlnents.  At  first  glance,  everything  was 
p  an  axis  and  completely  symmetrical, 
^hen  you  saw  one  thing,  then  another, 
'ver  so  slightly  off — quite  intentional- 

This  play  between  symmetry  and 
symmetry  as  a  constant  in  Truex's  aes- 
Ihetic;  he  liked  to  invoke  as  an  example 
he  random  deployment  of  light  mov- 
ble  furniture  against  rigidly  symmetri- 
al  boiserie  in  eighteenth-century 
'rench  rooms.  At  Parsons  such  ar- 
angements  found  quasi-scientific  sta- 
us  in  a  system  known  as  "Dynamic 
iymmetry."  Formulated  by  Frank  Al- 
i'ah  Parsons,  after  whom  the  school 
vas  named,  it  had  been  taught  by 
)dom  to  Truex,  who  taught  it  to  all  his 
tudents.  With  the  aid  of  tracing  paper, 
hey  were  enjoined  to  superimpose 
irst  a  rectangular  grid,  then  an  intri- 
:ate  series  of  diagonal  axes  upon  a  pho- 
ograph  of  an  exemplary  object — say, 
in  Attic  vase — in  order  to  discover  its 
onstituent  properties  of  balance. 
X^hile  many  of  Truex's  devices — his 
)redilection  for  overscaled  furniture  in 
mall  rooms  and  his  use  of  empty  space 
n  large  ones,  among  others — have 
ince  become  canonical,  their  architec- 
onic  underpinnings  have  fallen  into 
lisuse.  Despite  its  period-sounding 
lame,  the  system  is  surely  due  for  a  re- 
ival. 

In  1953  Parsons  changed  suddenly 
md  drastically.  Before,  the  atmos- 
)here  had  been  frankly  elitist  and  rath- 
i;r  clubby.  Impecunious  but  promising 
)roteges  were  subsidized  by  discreet 
cholarships  secured  by  Truex  from 
us  rich  friends.  Now,  the  trustees  de- 
ided  that  the  school  should  embark 
)n  something  more  along  the  lines 
)f  mass  education.  Truex  was  out  of 
1  job. 

He  told  his  friends  that  he  thought 
lis  life  was  over.  Naturally,  new  oppor- 
unities  arose  almost  immediately, 
nrst,  engaged  as  a  consultant  by  Yale 
■^  Towne,  he  commissioned  a  line  of 
'irchitectural  hardware  from  artists  like 
vliro,  Leger,  and  Noguchi.  Then,  in 
-955,  Walter  Hoving  enlisted  him  as 
he  design  director  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  a 
:onnection  maintained  until  his  death. 

"Stuffy,  boring,  old-fashioned,  mid- 
lie-class,  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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EXPRESSIONS    OF    GOOD    TASTE 
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Taste  the  creaminess...the 

richness.  Supreme  des  Dues. 

The  soft-ripened,  double-creme 

cheese  from  France. 


SUPREME  des  DUCS 
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iContinaciJ  I'ow page  51)  and  impossi- 
ble" was  liilly  Baldwin's  characteriza- 
tion ot  the  store  when  'I'ruex  arrived. 
"Van  took  it  by  the  horns  and  abso- 
hitely  reformed  its  china,  glass,  and  sil- 
verware." Although  his  mandate  was 
to  modernize  the  store,  he  disliked  the 
impractical  side  of  much  modern  de- 
sign. He  considered  streamlinecl  silver- 
ware that  is  difHcult  to  hold  and 
cylindrical  glasses  impossible  to  stack 
attempts  to  reinvent  the  wheel.  He  pre- 
ferred to  revive  classical  European 
techniques  and  forms.  While  his  taste, 
consonant  with  the  fashion  of  the  fif- 
ties for  organic  forms,  owed  much  to 
nature,  it  was  usually  nature  interpret- 
ed through  the  medium  of  art,  notably 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  re- 
sult, most  of  what  he  chose  looks  time- 
less and  remains  in  production. 

At  Este,  he  weaned  artisans  from  ce- 
ramic jugglers  for  tourists  and  set  them 
to  making  faience  caprices  like  plates 
with  tiompe-roeil  olives  resting  on 
them  instead.  Similarly,  he  encouraged 
Portuguese  silversmiths  to  simplify 
their  traditional  trompe  I'oeil  work 
and  had  them  make  boxes  in  the 
shapes  of  apples,  oranges,  and  pea- 
pods.  A  workshop  in  Paris  known  as 
Le  Tallec  was  employed  to  hand-paint 
Tiffany's  "Private  Stock"  porcelain 
with  patterns  edited  by  Truex  from 
great  European  examples.  In  the 
Wedgwood  archives,  he  found  all  its 
old  shell  molds  and  had  them  put  back 
into  production.  He  did  the  same  thing 
with  Venetian  crystal  vases,  whose  sur- 
faces he  enlivened  with  scalings, 
checkerings,  and  honeycomb  patterns, 
playing  irregular  patterning  against 
regular  forms  in  keeping  with  the  sys- 
tem of  "Dynamic  Symmetry." 

He  also  liked  the  play  of  one  medi- 
um imitating  another.  Several  of  his 
own  designs,  like  a  disarming  silver 
copv  of  a  humble  berry  basket,  were  in- 
spired by  the  old  Parisian  "poor  chic" 
idea.  Probably  his  best-known  design 
is  a  Baccarat  crystal  decanter  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bordeaux  bottle,  which  he 
called  "Van  ordinaire.''  Although  in 
the  collection  of  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  it  is  modern  only  in  its  purity 
and  classicism  of  form.  The  world  of 
existing  things,  Truex  felt,  contains  all 


things  we  need  jusi  waiting  to  be 
found.  What  is  modern  about  his  ex- 
ample is  his  elevation  of  the  editing 
process  to  a  kind  of  authorship. 

The  editing  never  stopped.  Al- 
though in  his  inaugural  American  lec- 
ture he  had  decried  "changing  an 
address  as  often  as  a  lady  changes  her 
season's  hats,"  he  continued  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  He  tried  to  spend  half  of  eve- 
ry year  in  a  succession  of  houses  in 
Provence — the  first  Louis  XIII  and 


A  furniture  arrangement  at 
Truex's  last  house  in  Provence. 


rather  grand,  the  second  a  decrepit 
farmhouse  he  completely  rebuilt,  and 
the  last,  right  up  against  a  hill  in  Men- 
erbes,  a  house  he  built  from  scratch 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  always  been 
there.  All  were  simply  outfitted  with 
rattan  and  furniture  made  by  local  car- 
penters. Attracted  by  Truex's  cooking 
and  conversation,  guests  at  these 
houses  happily  submitted  to  a  spartan 
regimen  like  their  host's  that  began  at 
dawn  and  ended,  because  of  his  dis- 
taste for  drinking,  early  in  the  evening. 

From  Provence,  he  issued  broad- 
sides against  what  he  called  "the  blast 
of  promotion  and  the  blast  of  fashion." 
In  truth,  back  in  New  York  he  excelled 
at  orchestrating  both.  He  was  without 
even  the  more  appealing  sort  of  senti- 
mentality; after  his  apartments  and 
houses  had  been  published,  he  Invari- 
ably lost  interest  in  them.  Just  as  he  had 
sold  his  house  in  Menerbes  for  francs, 
the  hill  next  to  it  collapsed,  convincing 
him  the  sale  would  fall  through.  Not 
only  did  it  not,  but  the  franc  in  the 
meantime  went  way  up.  "  'Van,'  I  told 
him,"  his  business  adviser  and  friend 
John  Pierrepont  recalls,  "  'everything 
you  touch  turns  to  gold.'  " 

The  commercialization  of  his  work 


in  other  hands  troubled  him  not  on 
bit.  He  furnished  his  last  apartment  a 
most  entirely  with  inexpensive  Doc 
Store  versions  of  his  old  Parsons  "1 
square"  furniture.  Here,  after  on 
cocktail,  never  two,  he  would  condu( 
tete-a-tetes  at  a  table  set  with  a  "Van  o, 
difwire/'  his  widely  imitated  "Barr 
boo"  silverware  for  Tiffany's,  an 
Wedgwood  Drabware — "awful  nam( 
tnarvelous  color,"  in  his  words.  Eve 
the  food  was  beige — blanquette  d 
veau  or  scrambled  eggs  a  la  Elsi 
Mendl,  the  latter  a  concoction  invoK^ 
ing  curry  powder  and  cream.  "Th 
trick  is  to  know  a  few  good  recipes  b 
heart,"  Truex  would  observe  with  | 
wink,  "and  then  repeat  them." 

Strangely  enough,  for  all  his  savoi> 
vivre,  he  also  had  a  markedly  morbi 
side.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  too 
to  carrying  a  cyanide  pill  on  his  persor 
terrified  that  he  might  suddenly  be 
come  enfeebled,  and  constantly  re 
wrote  his  list  of  bequests,  neve 
changing  the  names  of  recipients  likj 
Brooke  Astor  and  Mary  Rockefelle} 
but  always  reshuffling  the  particula 
possessions.  | 

His  planned  retirement  never  camt| 
In  the  fall  of  1979  while  visiting  Cor 
necticut  with  a  group  of  friends,  th 
fabric  designer  Alan  Campbell  amon 
them,  he  found  what  he  thought  wou 
be  the  perfect  house  for  that  retire 
ment.  Although  he  made  courtly  apo 
ogies  for  not  feeling  better,  as  far  as  h 
friends  could  see  he  was  as  engaging  a 
ever.  That  evening,  apparently  ur 
aware,  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attac 
back  in  New  York. 

"Van  was  above  all  a  teacher, 
Campbell  recalls.  "  'There! '  he  used  t 
love  to  say  and  then  wait  for  your  reae 
tion.  I  remember  when  it  was  a  field  c 
lavender  around  an  abbey  in  Provenc 
that  he  had  decided  was  the  most  beau 
tiful  thing  in  the  world.  Have  you  eve 
seen  a  field  of  lavender?  It  was  beaut 
ful  but  odd— bare  earth  with  littl 
clumps  of  lavender.  When  we  returne 
to  the  house  in  Menerbes  I  saw  it  as 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  surrounded  b 
masses  of  lavender  and  masses  of  yei 
low  butterflies.  I  think  Van  cultivate 
the  lavender.  For  all  I  know,  he  cult 
vated  the  butterflies,  too."  n 
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THE  NOVA 


..    I 


A  touch  of  beauty  that 
won't  cost  you  a  pretty  penny. 

Presenting  the  Nova  whirlpool  bath,  an  ideal  combination  of 
distinctive  styling,  luxurious  comfort  and  the  whirlpool  bath- 
ing pleasure  that  only  a  genuine  Jacuzzi*  Whirlpool™  bath 
can  create.  But  the  beauty  of  the  Nova  goes  beyond  what 
meets  the  eye.  And  beyond  the  built-in  quality  for  which 
we're  famous.  With  all  the  Nova  has  to  offer,  you'll  find  its 
price  very  easy  to  take. 


.  whirlpoolTbath  a 


WHIRLPOOL    BATH 


s^^^ 


UZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 

iidiary  of  Kidde.  Inc. 


For  literature  call  toll  free:  (800|  227-0710  or  in  California:  (800)  227-0991 . 

For  all  other  irxjuiries.  call:  (415)  938-7070.  Or  write:  R  O.  Drawer  J..  NX^Inut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


Barbara  Kafka  tastes 
with,  from  left, 
Joseph  Baum, 
original  consultant  to 
Windows  on  the 
World;  Tony  Aigner, 
of  the  restaurant's 
operating  company; 
and  Andre  Rene, 
its  chef. 


A  GOLDEN  PALATE 

How  the  joys  of  eating  put  Barbara  Kafka  on  the  road  to  cuHnary  celebrity 

By  Mary  Cantwell 


Barbara  Kaflca  is  a  very  thin,  well- 
dressed  resident  of  Manhattan's  Up- 
per East  Side  who  tastes  rather  than 
eats.  So  do  many  of  her  neighbors — 
how  else  account  for  the  skinniness  of 
the  women  strolling  upper  Madison 
Avenue? — but  with  this  difference. 
When  Barbara  Kafl<:a  tastes,  her  taste 
buds  behave  like  the  pinball  machine 
in  The  Time  of  Your  Life.  Xidhen  prop- 
erly played  they  go  crazy. 

Barbara  Kafka's  taste  buds  have  to- 
tal recall  and  elegant  perceptions.  "It's 
just  that  I  know  how  things  taste,  and 
why  they  do,  and  how  they  should," 
she  says  in  an  attempt  to  explain  a  phe- 
nomenon as  inexplicable  as  perfect 
pitch.  But  however  modestly  Ms.  Kaf- 
ka may  choose  to  describe  her  talented 
tongue,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  brought 
her  close  to  the  summit  of  the  food 
world.  As  the  head  of  Barbara  Kafka 
Associates,  she  advises  food  industry 
presidents  and  restaurant  entrepre- 
neurs, and  in  California,  America's 


new  gastro-intestinal  heaven,  she  is 
"practically  a  celebrity." 

The  food  world  is  not  agribusiness, 
although  who's  to  say  that  a  James 
Beard  endorsement  of  turnips  might 
not  result  in  several  thousand  more 
acres  being  planted  annually?  More 
likely,  however,  is  the  food  world's 
power  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the 
grower  of  sugar  snap  peas,  the  maker 
of  goat  cheese,  the  small  operator  up 
there  ...  in  Maine,  say .  .  .  who  marlcets 
a  superior  mussel.  Such  people,  once 
hailed,  may  find  themselves  rich  and 
certainly  respected.  If,  as  someone 
once  said,  distinction  in  the  sixties 
meant  having  your  hairdresser  for  an 
escort,  in  the  eighties  it  means  being 
cozy  with  a  chef.  Not  any  chef,  mind 
you,  only  those  who.  like  Alice  Waters 
of  Berkeley's  Chez  Panisse,  bring  to 
food  what  Kenneth  Battelle  brought  to 
hair.  Miss  Waters's  goat-cheese  souf- 
fle, for  instance,  is  as  much  a  trend-set- 
ter for  now  as  was  Kenneth's  (and  Mrs. 


JFK's)  bouffant  m  1960. 

It's  amazing.  Twenty  years  age 
America  didn'i  have  a  food  world.  I 
had  people  who  wrote  cookbooks 
people  who  worked  for  women's  mag 
azines  and  knew  how  to  make  a  tunc^ 
casserole  look  good,  and  a  citizenry 
blissfuUy  ignorant  of  competition  eat 
ing.  Then,  almost  overnight,  sucl" 
questions  as,  "Did  you  read  Craif 
[Claiborne]  on  Baumaniere  las 
week?",  "Is  this  Julia  [Child]'; 
mousse?"  and  "Have  you  tried  Mi 
chael  [Fieldl's  veal?"  began  to  sounc 
throughout  the  land.  Suddenly  th( 
time  was  right  for  Barbara  Kafka,  anc 
Barbara  Kafka  was  right  for  the  time. 

She  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Ne\\ 
York  City,  the  "spoiled  only  child"  of  J 
lawyer  and  a  gentleman  in  the  fra 
grance  business.  Her  mother,  bein^' 
too  busy  litigating,  didn't  cook,  but  Ra 
chel  Wellman  did.  Rachel  was  a  blaclj 
woman  who  came  from  Canada  anc^ 
was  raised  by  (Continued  on  page  36 , 
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Lilies  for 
Naturalizing 

Carefree  summer  color  for  years  to  come 

Several  years  ago,  we  secured  for  testing  a  small  quantity  of 
unnamed  seedling  Lilies  from  a  hybridizer  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. These  bulbs  come  from  strains  grown  mostly  for  cut 
flowers  and  the  parents  include  some  of  the  most  elegant 
flowers  ever  seen,  with  heights  generally  in  the  two  foot 
range  —  short  enough,  that  is,  not  to  need  staking.  The  idea 
was  to  naturalize  the  Lilies  with  Daffodils  in  an  area  where 
tall  oaks  offer  a  bit  of  shade  and  the  results  exceeded  our 
most  optimistic  imaginings. 

From  that  first  trial  emerged  our  Lily  Naturalizing  Mix- 
ture. Colors  have  been  blended  to  emphasize  the  paler  tones 
most  appropriate  to  a  natural  setting.  The  composition  is 
approximately  40%  reds  and  oranges  (which  tend  to  bloom 
first),  40%  yellows,  creams,  and  whites,  and  20%  pink  to 
rose.  Bloom  begins  in  late  June  and  continues  for  weeks 
with  a  range  of  color  that  tempts  hyperbole.  Bulbs  vary  in 
size,  as  seedlings  will,  but  all  will  bloom  abundantly  the  first 
year. 

The  price  is  laughably  low  compared  to  named  varieties  of 
Lihes.  Bought  by  the  hundred,  they  cost  65C  per  bulb.  Yes, 
it's  more  than  Daffodils,  but  not  a  lot  more  and,  like  Daffo- 
dils, these  Lilies  will  self-propagate  in  a  site  they  like,  add- 
ing to  the  show  year  after  year.  All  they  ask  is  good  Ught 
and  good  drainage.  We  supplement  our  planting  annually 
and  pop  a  few  dozen  into  the  cutting  garden  as  well. 

To  obtain  your  LiUes,  please  order  the  Lily  Naturalizing 
Mixture,  #84200,  100  bulbs  for  $65.00  or  50  bulbs  for 
$35.00.  Add  transportation  charges  of  10%  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 15%  west.  Phone  orders  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  ac- 
counts are  accepted  daily  except  Sunday  at  800-243-2853. 
(Ct.  residents  please  call  567-0801  and  include  saies  tax.)  Of 
course,  complete  cultural  instructions  are  included  with 
each  shipment.  For  large  plemtings,  we  also  offer  a  remark- 
ably effective  bulb  planter  of  our  own  design  for  $58.00 
plus  transportation.  Both  items  will  be  shipped  in  time 
for  spring  planting  but  please,  order  now  to  assure  timely 
delivery. 

Sincerely, 
Amos  Pettingill 


White  Flower  Farm 

Plantsmen 
Litchfield  7120,  Connecticut  06759-0050 
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(Continued from  page  54)  the  Salvatior 
Army — not  a  promising  beginning  foi 
a  fine  houche — but  she  could  cool< 
"anything  you  described."  Rachel  was 
the  reason  Barbara  Kafka  hung  arounc 
the  kitchen.  "I  got  a  great  feel  for  cook- 
ing there,"  she  says.  "There  was  love 
attached  to  it."  Rachel's  kitchen  waj 
also  the  source  of  a  cake  Ms.  Kafka  ha; 
still  not  figured  out  how  to  duplicate 
"Chocolate  with  whipped  cream  be 
tween  the  layers,  over  which  she  kinc 
of  floated  another  layer  of  chocolate.' 

But  there  was  more  to  Ms.  Kafka's 
early  culinary  education  than  Rachel 
There  was  France,  a  v/ord  that  evoke; 
an  idea  as  well  as  a  country.  "For  me,  a 
New  York  Jewish  child  of  a  first-gen- 
eration father — my  parents  came  enor- 
mous distances  in  their  own  lives- 
France  was  culture."  Interminglec 
with  that  culture  was  its  cuisine,  and  tc 
those  who  came  of  age  in  the  fifties 
France's  was  the  only  cuisine.  Any- 
thing else  was  cookery.  That  the  word 
means  cookery  was  irrelevant.  If  one 
was  eating  steak  it  was  food;  if  the  steak 
had  a  sauce  on  it  and  was  the  work  of  a 
restaurant  called  La  Whatever,  it  was 
cuisine.  Being  a  New  Yorker,  and  ar 
affluent  one  at  that,  Ms.  Kafka  was 
lucky  enough  to  be  exposed  to  Ameri 
ca's  few  temples  of  French  cooking,    j 

When  she  married,  shortly  afteiil 
Radcliffe,  Ms.  Kafka  took  to  her  owr 
kitchen  the  love  of  food  she'd  learnec 
at  Rachel's  elbow,  a  desire  to  do  hei 
mother  one  better,  a  fearful  perfection 
ism,  and  a  low  threshold  of  boredom 
"I  kept  trying  out  things,"  she  says 
"comparing  six  or  seven  recipes  anc 
looking  for  the  urtext."  She  also  likec 
performing  for  guests:  "There  is  al 
ways  the  danger  of  showing  off." 

Until  she  got  pregnant  and  quit  (the 
mother  having  worked,  the  daughtei 
didn't  want  to),  Ms.  Kafka  was  in  book 
and  magazine  publishing,  usually  as  i 
copy  editor,  and  burned  to  write.  Bus 
what  about?  Leo  Lerman,  then  an  edi 
tor  of  Mademoiselle,  settled  it  for  her 
"Write  about  food,"  he  said. 

So  she  did.  She  undertook  a  restau 
rant  column  for  Playbill,  paid  for  ev 
erything  out  of  her  own  pocket,  anc 
probably  operated  at  a  loss.  Wrote  fair 
ly  regularly  for  a  fashion  magazine,  die 
an  article  for  its  arch-rival  and  was  star 
tied  when  her  first  editor  never  spok( 
to  her  again.  Translated  a  book  o 
menus  and        (Continued  on  page  5S. 
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Jenn-AiK 

Thegrill-rangefor 

.theSO^ 

Jenn-Air  is  the  Grill-Range  designed 
for  the  way  we  live  now. 

Our  unique  surface  ventilation  system 
lets  you  grill  indoors  without  an  overhead 
hood. 

Our  convertible  countertops  let  you 
snap  in  any  accessory  you  choose  to  buy  in 
seconds— grill,  griddle,  shish  kebab,  rotisserie, 
french  fryer/cooker  or  wok. 

Yet  it's  easy  to  cook  with  and  keep  clean. 
Most  parts  drop  in  the  dishwasher.  The  cook- 
top  wipes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Jenn-Air  Grill-Ranges  come  in  a  variety 
of  countertop  models— single,  twin  convert- 
ible or  tri-convertible  and  can  be  installed  in  a 
counter  or  an  island. 

Match  it  up  with  a  Jenn-Air  Wall  Oven 
for  a  kitchen  that's  perfectly  designed  for 
theSO's. 

See  your  Jenn-Air  dealer  for  a  demon- 
stration. He's  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

'  HHH Jenn-Air. 
The  finest  cooking  system  ever  created. 
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reaffy  niaJ^ 
a  dlffermce? 

It \s  a  difference  of  taste.  That's  wfiy 
we  at  Ixind  O'Lakes  take  pride  in  our 
Unsalted  (Sweet)  Butter. 

/t  starts  out  a  different  way. 
It's  churned  for  a  delicate  flavor  that 
duplicates  the  freshness  of  the 
country's  finest  sweet  cream.  Each 
stick  is  immediately  wrapped  in 
light  air-tight  foil:  our  version  of  the 
winemaker's  dark  glass  bottle. 

j^nd  not  unlike  a  great  winery, 
we  produce  less  of  our  Unsalted. 
So  that  every  rich  and  creamy  stick  is 
consistently  superb. 

(The  result:  an  incredibly 
fresh-tasting,  unique  butter  flavor.  A 
flavor  that  makes  a  delightful 
difference  to  the  simplest,  fresh 
croissant  or  to  your  finest 
cooking  effort. 

'W^  invite  you  to  taste  our  finest. 
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(Continued  from  page  5G)  recipes  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  Pulled  together  a 
book  about  kitchen  equipment.  Edited 
and  translated  a  French  magazine 
about  wines. 

Ms.  Kafka's  progress  was  not  verti- 
cal but  horizontal,  which,  contrary  to 
the  theory  that  lateral  moves  are  mis- 
taken, often  creates  useful  eddies. 
There  came  a  time  when  she  had  done 
so  much,  however  amateurish  her 
start,  that  "How  about  Barbara  Kaf- 
ka?" became  the  almost  inevitable  an- 
swer to  "Do  you  know  anyone  who 
could.  .  .  ?" 

Joseph  Baum,  a  brilliant  restaurant 
entrepreneur,  thinks  that  Barbara  Kaf- 
ka can  do  just  about  anything.  "The 
way  I  work  is  generally  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities,  and  with  Barbara  there 
are  always  endless  possibilities.  So 
when  we  work  together  there's  a  kind 
of  point  counterpoint.  Barbara's 
fertile.  .  .she's  forever  raising  the 
horizons.  .  .and  she  has  a  great  mass  of 
information."  He  hired  her  to  help  buy 
the  table  service  for  his  Windows  on 
the  World  in  the  World  Trade  Center, 
but  plates  proved  only  a  base  for  a  pyr- 
amid. Ms.  Kafka  also  worked  on  the 
wine  list,  recommended  the  cellar  mas- 
ter, advised  on  the  menus,  and  eventu- 
ally hit  the  kitchens.  "When  you  start 
working  with  the  chefs,"  she  says, 
"you're  working  in  an  artisanal  world. 
And  sometimes  being  innocent  about  a 
lot  of  things  helps.  You  just  do  it." 
Asked  the  source  of  the  confidence 
that  enables  her  to  "just  do  it,"  she  re- 
plies, "a  kind  of  intellectual  arro- 
gance." "What  Jo^  saw  in  his  head  was 
more  created  than  defined,  so  I  began 
to  define  it.  You  could  call  it ...  an  at- 
tempt to  define  American  high  style  in 
food." 

Just  what  is  American  food,  let  alone 
when  it's  high  style,  is  something  cur- 
rently puzzling  those  who  make  a  living 
thinking  about  such  things.  Purists 
claim  that  American  food  is  that  which 
is  essentially  indigenous:  e.g.,  )ohnny- 
cake  with  maple  syrup.  Another  camp 
makes  a  claim  for  all  the  ingredients  in 
the  melting  pot,  but  cooked  so  as  to 
achieve  apotheosis:  e.g.  Craig  Clai- 
borne's menus  for  the  Economic  Sum- 
mit Meeting  at  Williamsburg  last  May, 
which  featured  a  Tex-Mex  luncheon 
and  the  occasional  bagel.  Judging  by  a 
dinner  Ms.  Kafka  de^.-ised  for  Vogue 
several  years  ago,  she  is  of  the  latter 


group.  The  "typical  Kafka  Menu"  list 
ed  shrimp  quenelles  with  watercres 
sauce,  borscht,  poached  chicken  wit 
summer  vegetables,  and  poache< 
pears  filled  with  pear  sherbet. 

After  "Windows,"  Ms.  Kafl^a  edited 
small  and  rather  special  magazine  calle 
Cooking  (since  rechristened  The  Plea 
sures  of  Cooking).  "With  that  as  a  fall 
back  position,"  she  says,  "I  figured 
could  start  my  own  business."  Which 
to  say,  Barbara  Kafka  Associates. 

"I  give  the  same  advice  to  someon 
wJio  wants  to  open  a  restaurant  that  ai 
editor  would  give  a  writer.  You  prun 
the  idea  so  it's  clear  to  people,  and  yoi 
make  everything  else  relate  to  it.  Bu 
you've  also  got  to  make  money,  so  yoi 
think  about  leftovers  too,  and  of  no 
having  everything  in  the  broiler  unit  a 
the  same  time." 

Barbara  Kafka  Associates  also  wor 
on  products — recently  they  developec 
recipes  for  an  ice-cream  machine 
and  Ms.  Kafka  herself  is  the  inventor  o 
a  power  whisk.  Her  store,  Star-Span 
gled  Foods,  which  was  supposed  to  b 
to  American  food  what  New  York' 
America  Hurrah  is  to  American  foil 
art,  folded  after  eleven  months.  "I 
may  have  been,"  she  muses,  "a  toucf 
premature."  After  Cooking  she  editec 
The  Four  Seasons;  at  the  moment  she's 
finishing  a  book.  Food  for  Friends,  ad 
vising  a  new  Greenwich  Village  restau 
rant,  which  she  says  should  have  "tht 
informality  of  a  bar  and  the  conve 
nience  of  a  restaurant,"  and  writing  i 
monthly  column  for  Vogue. 

The  years  of  cooking,  tasting,  and 
cogitating  have  left  Ms.  Kaflca,  if  not 
precisely  jaded,  a  bit  fatigued.  "Eat-I 
ing,"  she  reports  ruefully,  "is  not  the 
fun  it  used  to  be.  I  can  never  be  inno-j 
cent  again."  That's  the  kind  of  thing  a| 
lot  of  successful  people  say:  the  arrival 
is  never  as  much  fun  as  the  ascent.  And! 
this  ascent,  although  often  rocky,  has! 
been  unusually  pleasant  in  that  Ms. 
Kafka  has  almost  always  managed  toj 
avoid  a  nine-to-five  job.  But  when  onej 
mentions  her  luck  in  being  able  to  af-j 
ford  the  luxury  of  failure — she  has  nev- 
er, after  all,  had  to  worry  about  where 
the  rent  was  coming  from — Ms.  Kafka 
stiffens.  "The  great  luxury,"  she  says, 
"was  that  I  wasn't  afraid  of  starting 
over.  And  I  did  that  a  lot.  That  was  the  j 
security  I  was  given  as  a  child:  that  I 
could  manage,  that  I  could  do  things. 
That's  the  luxury."  n 
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X  iRST-PERSON  GARDENING 

Three  authorities  tell  all 
about  their  own  gardens  in  four  new  books 

By  Henry  Mitchell 


CiRAllAM  STUART 

THOMAS'  THREE 

GARDF-NS 

By  Ciraham  Stuart 

I'homas 

Gapahilitv's  Books, 

isy  pp.,  $29.95 

HOME  CiROUND: 

A  Cjardencr's  Miscellany 
By  Allen  Lacy 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux 
272  pp.,  $14.95  (April) 

THE  WELL-CHOSEN 

GARDEN 

By  Christopher  Lloyd 

Harper  &  Row,  176  pp., 

$18.95  (March) 

THE  ADVENTUROUS 

GARDENER 

By  Christopher  Lloyd 

Random  House,  248  pp., 

$17.95 

Four  garden  books  at 
once,  eminently  reada- 
ble, are  too  much  to  ask 
for.  But  such  is  the  oc- 
casional (very  occasion- 
al indeed)  smile  of 
fortune.  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas,  one  of  Eng- 
land's celebrated  gar- 
deners, is  best  known  to 
Americans  for  his  veri- 
table bible  of  roses  in 
only  three  volumes,  all 
of  them  psalms  and 
proverbs,  and  for  his 
work  as  Gardens  Con- 
sultant to  the  National  Trust.  He  has 
grown  thousands  of  things,  many  of 
them  maddeningly  rare  to  the  Ameri- 
can loam,  but  now  for  the  first  time  he 
looks  back  over  a  long  career  as  putter- 
ing gardener  at  home. 

Graham  Stuart  Thomas '  Three  Gar- 
de/is is  the  account  of  his  own  gardens 
over  the  years,  and  since  his  last  one 


The 
Scotland; 


Labernum  tunnel  at  Dundonnell  House  in  northwest 
though  private,  it  is  open  to  the  public  three  times  a  year. 


around  his  cottage  is  small,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  see  what  he  has  come  up  with. 
And  there  are  surprises. 

A  "small"  garden  used  to  be  four  to 
seven  acres,  but  now,  even  in  England 
(where  a  stalwart  race  is  still  prepared 
to  spend  more,  work  more,  and  insist 
on  more  in  the  garden)  a  grim  realism 
has  set  in,  reflecting  rising  costs  of 


land,  a  virtual  disap 
pearance  of  outside  I 
bor,  and  an  increasin 
perception  (not  notice 
so  much  in  the  day 
when  other  peopl 
could  be  persuaded  t 
trim  hedges,  dig  dock; 
and  clip  verges)  that  th 
usual  day  has  only  2 
hours  in  it.  The  garde 
in  back  of  the  cottage  i 
only  sixty  by  sevent 
feet.  As  one  of  th 
world's  ultimate  au 
thorities  on  all  that  i 
beautiful  in  the  rose,  h 
must  have  gone  near! 
mad  choosing  from 
full  thousand  of  th 
most  indispensabl 
kinds,  the  scant  handfu 
he  now  maintains 
These  include  'Aliste 
Stella  Gray',  'Perl 
d'Or',  'Reine  des  Vic 
lettes',  'Reine  Victoria 
'Mme.  Pierre  Oger' 
'Comte  de  Chambord' 
'Jacques  Carrier',  an( 
that  turn-of-the-cen 
tury  American  rambler 
now  virtually  extinct  ii 
American  commerce 
'Gardenia'.  He  had  t( 
keep,  he  felt,  the  oic 
white  'Mme.  Hardy' 
'Belle  de  Crecy',  and  'Ferdinand  Pi 
chard'. 

In  half  the  space  required  by  'Gar 
denia',  he  could  have  had  both  'Vie 
lette'  and  'Climbing  Goldilocks',  as  h( 
no  doubt  knows,  but  then  roses  are  lik( 
love  in  the  sense  that  you  can  hardly  of 
fer  another  fellow  advice  or  expect  hirr 
to  take  it.  (Continued  on  page  62, 
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IfsMoKyou. 


It's  beige. 
It's  slender. 
It's  special. 

It's  menthol. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


8  mg.  "tar",  0.7  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Crafted  with  the 
skill  of  the  hands. 
One  at  a  time. 

At  Kittinger  each  piece  is  created  one  at 
a  time,  in  the  furniture-making  tradition 
of  the  18th  Century.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  Kittinger  Williamsburg 
Reproduction  and  its  original  is  just  200 
years.  Send  $8  for  200-page  "Library" 
to  Kittinger,  1897C  Elmwood  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  New  York  14207. 


KITTINGER 


Atlanta,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Chicago,  DaUus.  Denver,  High  Point,  I^os  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 

Seattle,  Vancouver  BC,  Washington,  DC 

©identifies  trademarks  of  The  Colonial  Wiiliamsburg  Foundation,  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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(Continued fron?  page  60)  And  some  o 
us  wiU  feel  vindicated,  indeed,  at  his  in 
elusion  ot  both  'Jacques  Cartier'  am: 
'Cotnte  de  Chambord'  (virtually  indisi 
tinguishable),  which  are  shamefullj 
neglected.  Any  rose  chosen  from  thi 
multitude  by  Thomas  may  consider  it 
self  safe  from  oblivion  for  the  next  cen, 
tury  if  not  positively  immortalized.  Mil 
Thomas  is  that  rare  garden  writer  yoi 
gently  wrangle  with  ("and  would  yoi] 
kmdly  explain  how  you  expect  to  susj 
tain  your  life  without  the  alba  rose  'Ce 
lestial'?"),  for  he  inspires  the  sam( 
affectionate  response  accorded  a  wis( 
and  totally  reliable  old  retriever  whJ 
nevertheless  is  his  own  dog  still. 

The  book  includes  that  great  rarity 
diagrams  of  the  three  gardens  com 
plete  with  measurements.  It  is  said  b; 
some  that  a  fanatical  interest  in  length 
breadth,  and  depth  are  signs  of  incip 
lent  insanity;  if  so,  most  serious  gar 
deners  are  headed  for  Bedlam,  sino 
we  invariably  like  to  know  just  how  th( 
garden  is  laid  out. 

Only  750  plants  are  mentioned  b| 
this  gardener  who  could  have  helc 
forth  on  10,000,  but  it  is  very  far  from  | 
gardening  dictionary  or  a  practica 
guide.  What  it  aims  at,  and  splendidly 
succeeds  in  being,  is  a  personal  odysse^ 
through  happy  fields,  as  you  might  say 
though  few  fields  were  ever  so  packec 
with  fragrant  flowers  as  Mr.  Thomas': 
three  gardens.  One  surprise  is  his  emj 
phasis  on  good  garden  design,  and  hi: 
restraint  is  an  embarrassing  lesson  tc 
the  rest  of  us.  It  is  an  easy  book,  arous 
ing  only  moderate  waves  of  envy.         [ 

Christopher  Lloyd  is  another  kettk 
of  fish  entirely.  He,  too,  is  one  of  th( 
world's  great  gardeners  south  of  Lon 
don.  Not  only  is  he  possibly  the  besi 
garden  writer  today,  he  also  has  ai 
Great  Dixter  one  of  the  world's  most 
beautiful  gardens. 

He,  too,  grows  that  rose,  'Perk 
d'Or',  and  this  may  be  the  place  to  saj 
its  foliage  is  positively  poor,  its  color  i 
quite  ambiguous  yellow,  and  it  is  by  nc 
means  good  enough  or  rare  enough  tc 
presume  to  die  on  a  gardener,  though! 
have  lost  it  twice.  The  chief  difficult) 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  is  that  if  he  were  tc; 
mention  a  sunflower,  one  would  fee 
incomplete,  in  fact  a  barbarian  if  ont 
did  not  have  it,  so  great  are  his  persua 
sive  powers.  Even  more  annoying,  he  i; 
almost  invariably  correct  in  his  judg 
ments.  If  he  (Continued  on  page  66a 
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Four  cclcbmtcd  classics  by  the  legendary  ''Monet' of  garden  design. 


A  W  VALUE 

FORONLYn?''- 

WHEN  YOU  JOIN  THE 

GARDEN  BOOK  CLUB 


•By"' 


This  extraordinary  money-saving 
offer  is  our  way  of  introducing  you 
to  the  distinctive  joys  of  the  new 
Garden  Book  Club. 

Gertrude  Jekyll  was  one  of  the 
most  passionately  inventive  gardeners 
England  has  ever  produced.  Her 
revolutionary  principles  of  subde 
color  blending  and  her  "naturalistic" 
[handling  of  flowers,  wood  and  water 
transformed  the  stiff,  contrived 
I  landscape  of  turn-of-the-century 
England  and  have  continued  to  shape 
our  American  appreciation  for  natural 
'landscaping  and  planting. 

At  last,  four  of  Gertrude  Jekyll's 
most  admired  works — long  out  of 
print  and  prized  by  collectors — have 
libeen  reissued:  Colour  Schemes  for 
\the  Flower  Garden,  Wall&  Water 
\Gardens,  Roses,  and  Wood  and  Garden. 
,  These  profusely  illustrated  editions 
have  been  updated  for  present-day 
American  gardeners  by  Graham 
Smart  Thomas,  one  of  the  world's 
great  gardeners  and  a  distinguished 
author.  Armed  with  his  page  by 
page  glossary  giving  the  current 
nomenclature  of  Jekyll's  suggested 
plants,  you'll  be  able  to  transform 
your  garden — no  matter  how 
daunting  the  conditions. 

Publisher  '5  price  for  the  set:  $95 .  00 

Charter  Member's  special  pnce  for 

the  set:  $19.95 

As  a  member  of  the  new  Garden 
Book  Club,  you'll  be  offered  selections 
of  similar  merit  ten  times  a  year. 
You'll  choose  from  among  the  best 

The  Garden  Book  Club 

Membership  Service  Department 
250  W.  57th  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10107 

How  membership  works:  You  agree  to  buy 
four  club  selections  during  your  first  year  of 
membership.  Beginning  next  January,  you'll 
receive  our  bulletin  of  books  offered  ten 
times  a  year.  When  you  want  the  main 
selection,  do  nothing  and  you'll  receive  it 
automatically.  If  you  want  any  other  book 
listed — or  none  at  all — indicate  your 
decision  on  the  reply  card  enclosed  with  the 
bulletin  and  return  it  by  the  specified  date. 
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"In  Gertrude  Jekyll,  botanist  and  artist  were  uniquely  combined. 
The  gardener  who  can't  be  inspired  by  her,  even  now,  must  be 
a  hopeless  case." — Eleanor  Perenyi,  The  New  York  Times 


books  m  every  garden  category — 
garden  history  and  design,  illustrated 
reference  works  and  encyclopedias, 
hard-to-fmd  technical  and  specialty 
books.  Your  savings  are  significant — 
often  as  high  as  30% — so  you  can 
build  a  fme  library  of  elegant  and 
indispensable  gardening  books. 
Featured  tides  are  selected  in 
collaboration  with  an  Advisory  Board 
of  America's  outstanding  authorities 
on  modern  gardening  and  landscape 
design.  The  club  will  offer  only  books 
of  lasting  value  and  use,  and  the  in- 
formadve,  detailed  descripdons  in 


each  month's  Garden  Book  Club 
Bulletin  make  it  easy  to  pick  out 
those  ddes  of  special  interest  to  you. 
Your  only  obhgadon  is  to  buy  four 
club  selecdons  during  your  first  year 
of  membership,  after  that  you  earn 
credits  toward  free  Bonus  Books. 

To  become  a  Charter  Member  and 
receive  your  set  of  four  sup>erb  books 
by  Gertrude  Jekyll,  just  send  the 
coupon  today.  Your  introductory 
voltimes  will  be  shipped  to  you  right 
away  and  the  first  regular  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  club's  selecdons  will  be 
mailed  to  you  in  January. 


Name_ 


Should  you  ever  receive  the  mam  selection 
without  having  had  10  days  to  return  the 
card,  you  may  return  that  selection  at  our 
expense.  After  fulfilling  your  initial 
obligation,  you  earn  a  bonus  credit  with 
every  book  you  buy.  Four  credits  entitle  you 
to  a  Bonus  Book,  of  which  most  are  available 
at  no  extra  charge,  others  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Unless  prepaid,  you  will  be  billed  on  all 
orders  for  postage  and  handling. 


Address. 
City 


_Staie_ 


_Zip_ 


D  Payment  enclosed.  Please  send  my  introductory  books 
right  away.  D  Charge  my  credit  card  as  follows: 

lJ  MasterCard  D  American  Express 

Card  # 

Expires 


-MasterCard  Bank  #_ 


Signature 

The  club  reserves  the  right  of  membership  approval.   HGOIA 
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00%  WOOL,  HANDMADE,  CUSTOM  DESIGNED  CARPETS  AND  AREA  RUGS 
THROUGH  YOUR  INTERIOR  DESIGNER  AND  ARCHITECT 

LACEY-CHAMPION  CARPETS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  216,  Fairmount,  Georgia  30139  (404)  337-5355 
351  Peachtree  Hills  Ave.,  NE,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  (404)  231-0165 
515  N.  Virginia  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Florida  32789  (305)  647-0853 
GEORGE  &  FRANCES  DAN'ISON  in  BOSTON  •  ELIOT  &  ASSOCIATES  in  DAIJAS/HOUSTON 
KNEEDLER-FAUCIIERE  in  DENVER/I.OS  ANGELES/SAN  FRANCISCO/SFATTI.E 
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Bedspreads  &  Comforters    •    Furniture 

Custom  Draperies  &  Accessories    '     , 

Decorating  with  Nettle  Creek  is  easy,  it's  fun  and  Wiff^ost 
far  less  than  you  think.  At  better  stores  everywhere 


CASA  STRADIVARI 
200  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NX  10016,  (212)  684-5990 

ATLANTA:  f«M;  i«t-068r    ATLANTA:  (404)  897-5000 

CHICAGO:  {312)  844-3»8    DALLAS:  (2U)  742-5835 

HIGH  POINT:  Space  U201     HOUSTON:  (713)  9609900 

LOS  ANGELES:  (213)  652-9180     MINNEAPOLIS:  (BK)  333-4345 

SALT  LAKE  CITY:  (801)  973-7937    SAN  FRANCISCO:  (415)  8S3-1515 

SANTA  ANNA:  (714)  835-7525     SEATTLE:  (208)  783-2120 

THHU  YOUR  ARCHITECT,  DESIGNER  OR  FINE  FURNITURE  STORES. 
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(Continued  from  page  62)  lathers  up  in 
print  about,  say,  a  somewhat  obscure 
clematis  such  as  'Perle  d'Azur',  and  if 
one  acquires  it  in  order  to  see  for  one- 
self, it  always  turns  out  Lloyd  was  cor-j 
rect.  It  IS  a  plant  of  unparalleled  or  at 
least  unexcelled  merit.  In  such  earlier! 
Lloyd  books  as  The  Well-Tempered] 
Garden  and  Clematis,  the  reader  soon' 
gets  used  to  not  arguing  with  him,  not! 
because  he  is  stern  or  unforgiving  (he  is, 
endlessly  good-humored),  but  because 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it  and  try 
yourself,  he  is  right. 

What  a  pleasure  when  he  is  wrong 
In  his  new  offering.  The  Adventurous 
Gardener,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be- 
little Sargent's  crab,  which  he  says  is 
quite  without  character  and  has  insig- 
nificant fruit.  But  as  every  right-think- 
ing gardener  knows  from  birth,  Sar-, 
gent's  crab  is  the  finest  of  all  crabs  for 
the  small  garden,  and  almost  the  only 
crab  of  supreme  beauty.  It  has  far  more 
character  in  its  branches  and  habit  ot 
growth  than  other  crabs,  and  its  fruit  (a 
fine  scarlet)  is  lovely  from  October  on. 
It  is,  furthermore,  nicely  scented,  and 
unlike  most  crabs,  which  tend  toward 
vulgarity  one  way  or  another,  it  is  ev 
erything  in  the  way  of  refinement  that  a 
small  tree  should  be:  the  same  qualit\ 
you  find  in  the  dogwood,  the  Washing 
ton  thorn,  or  the  Foster  holly.  Ont 
likes  to  think  Lloyd  failed  with  thi; 
crab,  heh,  heh,  heh.  On  the  other  banc 
he  is  right,  as  usual,  in  his  lavish  praist 
of  the  tea  crab,  Malus  hupehensis 
which  with  Sargent's  is  one  of  the  finesi 
among  all  crab  apples  for  the  small  gar 
den  in  which  ultimate  loveliness  is  re 
quired,  or  at  least  hoped  for. 

You  have  to  call  a  book  something 
but  The  Adventurous  Gardener  haj 
nothing  to  do  with  such  adventures  a; 
growing  redwoods  in  a  pot  or  attempt 
ing  a  large  bed  of  Tecophtlaea;  there  arc 
no  wild  dreams  in  it,  and  one  is  not  es 
pecially  adventurous  if  one  grows  tht 
ordinary  Kerria  or  the  various  rugosi 
roses  ( ru'o  among  many  of  the  first-ratt 
plants  he  deals  with).  Most  readers  o 
gardening  books  would  have  beeii 
happy  with  More  From  Lloyd,  but  sucH 
a  title  would  mean  little  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  blighted  by  a  failure  tc 
know  who  Lloyd  is. 

His  other  new  book.  The  Well-Cho\ 
sen  Garden,  is  a  continuation  of  his  Tht 
Well-Tempered  Garden,  and  equall; 
fuU  of  (Continued  on  page  70 
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Announcing  a  new  vase 

by  the  world's  foremost 

living  bird  artist! 

MOCKINGBIRD 

bv 


A  serially-numbered  private  edition 
reduced  exclusively  tor  the  Danbury  Mint 
by  world-renowned  Kaiser  Porcelain. 


bger  Tory  Peterson  is  the  greatest  bird  artist  since 

1  n  lames  Audubon.  Millions  of  bird  lovers  have 

en  to  the  woodlands  with  his  famous  Field  Guides 

land.  Collectors  compete  for  the  privilege  of  own- 

his  original  paintings  and  his  fine  art  prints  com- 

■  nd  premium  prices. 

A  milestone  event  in  collecting  history! 

1  redibk  ,  Petersons  art  has  only  once  before 
ipeared  on  a  collector  vase.  This  is  especially  sur- 
I  sing  when  vou  consider  that  birds  have  tradition- 
ly  been  the  most  popular  subjects  of  all  on  fine 
:'llector  vases.  Now,  the  art  of  Roger  Torv  Peterson's 

ockingbird  will  be  immortalized  for  all  time  on 

e  porcelain. 

As  a  registered  owner  of  Mockingbird,  you  will 

\e  the  opportunity  -  but  not  the  obligation  -  to 
■quire  any  other  Roger  Tory  Peterson  bird  vases 

ued  bv  the  Danburv  Mint. 


Art  that  may  never  by  surpassed 


)tice  the  lifelike  positions  and  colors  -  the  glori- 
's  vvingspread.  The  Mockingbird  lightly  rests  on 
^  branch  ready  to  collect  the  vibrant  red  berries.  It 
ems  so  immediately  alive  and  alert  that  your  very 
,3ughts  take  wing! 

Each  vase  will  be  produced 
by  world-renowned  Kaiser  Porcelain. 

ockingbird,  b\  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  will  be 
afted  exclusively  for  the  Danbury  Mint  in  West 
ermany  by  world-renowned  Kaiser  Porcelain.  The 
ise  will  not  be  available  in  galleries  or  stores,  any- 
here  in  the  world! 

Each  vase  will  be  trimmed  with 
two  bands  of  precious  24kt  gold. 

^terson's  original  art  will  be  featured  on  both  sides 
the  vase.  Each  vase  will  be  hand-decorated  at  the 
ise  and  the  crown  with  a  band  of  precious  24kt 
)ld,  and  a  custom-made  wood  stand  will  be  fur- 
shed  at  no  additional  charge.  The  bottom  of  the 
ise  will  bear  the  hallmark  of  the  Danbury  Mint, 
e  insignia  of  Kaiser  Porcelain,  the  name  of  the 
ork,  and  the  signature  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  all 
■produced  in  gold.  And  each  vase  will  be  serially- 
jmbered. 

^Hordably  priced  and  convenient  to  acquire. 

iockingbird  will  be  a  full-size  collectors  vase  - 
I"  high.  Vases  of  comparable  quality,  by  lesser- 
lown  artists  (or  even  anonymous  artists),  are  being 
^'ered  elsewhere  for  up  to  $1  20.  But  this  Roger  Tory 
eterson  vase  will  have  an  issue  price  of  just  $105  - 
ayable  in  three  monthlv  installments  of  $35  each. 
0  resene  your  vase,  send  no  money  now.  Simply 
3mplete  the  reservation  application  and  return  it  to 
le  Danbury  Mint. 


Vase  shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  1 1 "  high. 


'  Roger  Tory  Peterson 


-  Reservation  Application  - 

MOCKINGBIRD 


X80 


The  Danbury  Mint 
47  Richards  Avenue 
Norwalk,  Conn.   06856 


/t^i 


bv 


'^^^T 


/?7feX 


For  production  planning 

purposes,  please  return  bv 

May  31,1984. 


Please  accept  my  reservation  ioT  Mockingbirdby  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  a  full-size  collector 
vase  trimmed  with  Uvo  bands  of  24kt  gold  and  serially-numbered.  A  custom-made  wood 
stand  will  be  sent  at  no  additional  charge.  I  understand  I  need  send  no  monev  now.  I  will 
be  billed  for  the  vase  in  three  monthly  installments  of  $35  each. 


Name , 


PLEASE  PRINT  CLEAPL 


Address . 


CiK 


.State 


.Zip. 


Check  if  you  want  each  installment  charged  to  your:   _  MasterCard 


VISA 


Credit  Card  No. 
Signature 


Expiration  Date 


Allow  8-12  weeks  after  payment  tor  shipment. 


"i    ^    O    N        CALENDAR 


1'%. 


R 


C 


H 


,     ,  ,3  . .    ,         Nineteenth  Century  European  I^aintin^s,  Drawings 
I     UiUKb    1         and  VValercolors 

■■■■■■■■■■IMBMWIIIl IIIIIM ■ 

\i/  c  nk    1/1  *''"*^  English  and  Continental  Silver,  Objects  of 

W  h  U    14  vertu  and  Russian  Works  of  Art 


T  H  U  R  S    15     American  and  European  Prints 


W  E  D  2  1    &     Japanese  Works  of  Art 

THURS  22 


FRI  23 


Important  American  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Sculpture 


WED  28        <^'«'"^ 
SAT  31 


Important  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 


xftlM;, 


CHRISTIE'S 

50:  Wuk  AvLMUic.  New  York,  NY  10022  212/546-1000 


'la/t^Vod^ 


Sale  $595  (Ri%  stw) 

A  link  to  the  past . . .  handnaftrcl  at  the  site  of  the  oldest  foumhy  in  California,  this  whue 
iron  ami  pure  brass  daybej  has  a  hidden  trundle  that  rolls  out  and  bops  up  to  sleep  two 
eomfortahly.  A  proteetive  haked-on  epoxy  coating  will  keep  the  white  enamel  finish  bright 
Jor years.  Accented  with  pure  brass  finials.  this  davbed  will  brighten  vour  room.  Overall 
dnnenswns:  -fO"  wide  X  7S"  long  X  .14"  high.  Priee  does  not  include  mattresses.  ThL 
daybed  has  a  budt-in  spring  unit  that  will  accommodate  two  standard  twin  mattresses 
Sluppwg  anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  $.'^0.  Allow  four  weeks  for  deliveiy.  Americcu, 
txpress.  V  IS.X.  MasterCard  or  rheck  is  welcome.  Catalog  $1. 


dtn/fn 


.1149  Sacramento  St. /San  Francisco.  Calif irnia  94llHI41>-.14b-i^lSH 


BOOKS 


(Continued  from  page  66)  commeni 
on  a  multitude  of  plants.  He  ofte 
mentions  plant  juxtapositions  he  h; 
found  especially  rewarding  (Nerin 
Boivdenii  with  Aster  Amellus,  for  e> 
ample),  but  best  of  all  he  tells  yo 
things  you  would  already  know  if  yo 
grew  this  or  that  plant,  but  which  yo 
have  no  idea  about  the  first  time  yo 
try.  Certain  mulleins,  he  points  ou 
have  a  disconcerting  way  of  formin 
rosettes  far  larger  than  expected,  an 
their  great  leaves  (as  he  says)  lay 
friendly  lion's  paw  over  smaller  kitte 
plants  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
hardly  esoteric  gardening  lore,  but  V 
wager  there  is  hardly  a  gardener  aliv 
who  was  not  astounded  the  first  tim 
he  grew  Verbascum  broussa  (one  of  th 
handsomest  mulleins)  only  to  discovt 
its  basal  rosette  occupied  a  circle  a  yar 
wide  and  killed  everything  within  thi 
space.  So  these  things  that  you  lear 
the  hard  way  are  much  more  easil 
learned  in  the  books  of  fine  writers. 


There  are  so  few 
garden  writers  of  vast 

experience  who 

possess  taste  chastened 

by  time,  slugs,  and 

late  freezes 


A  great  deal  of  learning  goes  int 
Lloyd's  books.  To  profit  the  most  fror 
them,  one  needs  to  have  a  good  garde 
dictionary  or  encyclopedia  at  hand  t 
check  the  plants  as  he  mentions  then- 
Otherwise,  one  sails  over  the  unfamL 
iar  names.  Alchemilla  mollis,  the  lady 
mantle,  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhil 
of  all  garden  perennials,  and  every  gai 
dener  who  grows  it  treasures  it.  Yet  it  i 
not  all  that  common  in  American  gai 
dens.  If,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  Lloyc 
one  looks  it  up  and  thinks  about  it  an 
acquires  it,  the  life  of  the  garden  be 
comes  richer.  Of  course,  Hebe  are  nc 
going  to  decorate  chilly  American  gai 
dens,  no  matter  how  beautiful  they  ar 
and  no  matter  how  much  the  gardene 
knows  about  them;  they  are  simply  to 
tender.  (Continued  on  page  71 
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Real  gold. 
Once  you  get  the  feel  of  it  nothing  can  touch  it. 


Nothing  else  feels  like  real  gold.  O 


BOO 


[(  orUh'HU'dfrof/! [)age  70)  But  this,  too, 
is  cimIv  learned  hy  looking  up  the  beast 
as  one  runs  across  rclercnces  to  it. 

So  olten  a  new  gardener  becomes 
enthusiastic  about  something  like 
BuiJJh'hi.  and  in  his  novitiate  and  en- 
thusiasm he  is  likely  to  overvalue  them, 
or  any  other  plant  he  is  exploring  for 
the  first  time.  Wait  a  few  years — the 
BudJU'ia  will  still  seem  quite  splendid 
but  only  in  a  measured  and  restrained 
way.  There  are  so  few  garden  writers  of 
vast  experience  who  possess  a  taste 
chastened  by  time,  slugs,  and  late 
freezes;  of  these,  there  are  still  fewer 
who  pack  three  books'  worth  of  infor- 
mation into  one  slender  volume.  And 
there  are  scarcely  any  who  can  do  this 
in  a  style  as  brisk,  merry,  and  wise  as 
Lloyd's.  One  of  the  few  unarguable 
things  in  gardening  is  that  any  book  of 
Christopher  Lloyd's  should  be  ac- 
quired instantly. 

Finally,  in  Home  Ground,  a  book  of 
new  essays  and  pieces  from  Horticul- 
ture and  from  his  garden  column  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Allen  Lacy  ap- 
proaches almost  all  plants  as  if  he  were 
Adam  wandering  about  Eden,  struck 
blind  to  discover  so  much  wonder  in 
the  meadows.  When  he  comes  upon 
Alstroewena,  he  is  a  boy  with  an  elec- 
tric train  for  Christmas.  He  does  not 
repeat  the  usual  incorrect  information 
that  if  the  roots  are  broken  the  plant 
will  die  (they  should  be  handled  with 


great  care,  but  breakage  is  not  neces- 
sarily fatal),  and  he  might  have  added 
that  they  may  be  planted  safe  from 
freezes  at  the  astounding  depth  of 
twelve  inches. 

He  has  good  things  to  say  for  rud- 
beckias,  which  strike  me  as  weeds  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  any  garden  except 
a  supermarket  parking  lot.  and  I  must 
say  he  makes  them  sound  attractive. 
Like  everyone  else,  he  ignores  the  one 
grand  member  of  the  tribe,  Rudbeckia 
maxima,  inelegantly  known  in  rural 
America  as  burr  heads,  but  which  is 
handsome  enough  to  hold  a  place  in 
gardens  where  ordinary  coneflowers 
would  be  weeded  out.  Still,  if  a  garden- 
er likes  rudbeckias  or  dislikes  (like 
Lloyd)  Sargent's  crab,  you  have  to 
make  allowances  for  sunspots  and 
brainstorms  and  the  astonishing  fact 
that  not  all  gardeners  see  thin-gs  as 
clearly  as  we  do. 

He  offers  a  great  deal  of  information 
and  it  must  be  a  most  unusual  gardener 
who  does  not  discover  things  he  didn't 
know  before.  But  the  great  thing  about 
his  book  is  its  sense  of  delight,  its  irre- 
sistible wholesomeness — a  good 
choice  indeed  for  a  gardener  who  is 
just  becoming  a  bit  wary  of  marigolds. 
He  encourages,  he  points  ways,  and  he 
writes  with  a  surging  quality  that  is  en- 
tirely refreshing  at  a  time  so  many 
American  gardening  books  are  dull  as 
minutes  of  a  board  meeting,  n 


At  Inverewe  in  Scotland,  red  astilbe  is  followed  by  bright  yellow  Achillea 

'Coronation  Gold'  and  magenta  Geranium  psiloitemon;  these  are 

softened  by  gray  santolina.s,  purple  and  blue  aconites,  and  campanulas. 


You'll  find  Pacific  furniture's  memora 
series  on  display  at  these  fine  stores: 

ALASKA 

Design  Craft  •  Ancfiorage 

ARIZONA 

hAodern  Age  •  Phoenix 

Tulliani  •  Scottsdale 

California  Design  Center  •  Tucson 

CALIFORNIA 

Danica  •  Beverly  Hilts 

Frank  Leker  •  Carmel 

California  Design  Center  •  Laguna  N 

Bo  Danica  '  La  Jolla  ' 

Danica  •  Long  Beach 

Lloyds  of  Long  Beach  •  long  Beach 

A/le/  Brown  •  Los  Angeles 

IDEA  •  Los  Gatos 

Vogue  •  iy\ountainview 

Rouse-Jackson  •  Richmond 

Rubensteins  •  Sacramento 

VJ.  Lloyd  •  Son  Diego 

Apartment  Store  •  San  Francisco 

Bo  Danica  •  San  Marcos 

Danica  •  San  Pedro 

Another  Design  Connection  'Westmii 

COLORADO 

Howard  Lorton  Galleries  •  Denver 

/\Aichael  Ashley  •  Denver 

FLORIDA 

Stevenson  Design  •  Boca  Raton 
Worrells  •  No.  Palm  Beach 
Worrells  •  Palm  Beach 
Hartman-Leighton  •  Stuart 

ILLINOIS 

Design  Studio  •  ly\orton  Grove 

KANSAS 
Horton's  *  Wichita 

LOUISIANA 

Hurwitz-/v\intz/ UNITS  •  NewOrlean^ 

MICHIGAN 

Gormans  •  Southfield  i 

NEVADA 

Danica  •  Las  Vegas 

NEW  JERSEY 

GMl  •  East  Brunswick  \ 

Herman  Spiegel  •  Lawrenceville 
Greenbaum  Bros.  •  Paterson  | 

NEW  YORK 

Design  Furniture  Warehouse  •  N.YC  ] 

OHIO 

A.B.  Closson  *  Cincinnati 
Nicholsons  •  Cincinnati 
Ecker-Shane  •  Cleveland 
Darron's  •  Columbus 

OREGON  '  I 

Lloyds  *  Portland  ! 

TEXAS 

Shop  Skandinavia  *  Austin 

Suniland  •  Houston 

Diane  Flack  Interiors  •  San  Antonio 

WASHINGTON 

Masins  *  Bellevue 

Interiors  International  •  Seattle 

Masins  •  Seattle 

WASHINGTON,  D.C 
Theodores  ,^  ,iv^ 
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THE  SERIES  2600, 

Deep  seating.  Exceptional  comfort.  Designed  by  Ceo  Baldon. 


the  pacific  collection  /s  available  to    (^^^^r        the  trade  only  at  the 
following  showrooms:  CHICAGO     ^^^^  •  Merchandise  Mart, 

Space  995;  DALLAS  'World  Trade  Center,  Space  9009;  LOS  ANGELES  •  Pacific 
Design  Center,  Space  219;  SAN  FRANCISCO  -The  Gallena,  Space  449;  SEATTLE  • 
Design  Center  Northwest  Space  222;  WASHINGTON,  DC.  •  Design  Center,  Space  602; 
FACTORY'  Pacific  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  12.  DuPbllt TEFLON" 
Compton,  California  90220  '(213)  774-8300  soil  &  ^n  repdler 


THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


THE  VIENNA  SUCCESS 

With  major  desii^ners  in  love  with  the  v/orks  of  the  Wiener  Werkstatte 
Galerie  Metropol  offers  a  look  at  the  real  thing 

By  Ken  Silver 


Interest  in  the  Wiener  Werkstatte  (lit- 
erally Vienna  Workshop),  which  was 
founded  in  1903  in  order  to  produce 
Austrian  modern  design  of  the  highest 
quality,  is  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been 
among  scholars  but  only  recently  has  it 
caught  the  eye  of  the  collector.  Last 
year  in  Monte  Carlo  a  desk  by  Kolo- 
man  Moser,  one  of  the  Werkstatte 
founders,  sold  at  auction  for  $325,000 
and  just  recently  in  New  York  a  Josef 
Hoffmann  vitrine  brought  nearly  as 
much.  But  it  hasn't  always  been  this 
way.  "When  I  began,  just  over  ten 
years  ago,"  explains  Wolfgang  Ritsch- 
ka,  owner  and  founder  ot  Galerie  Me- 
tropol at  927  Madison  Avenue  in  New 
York,  "the  Wiener  Werkstatte  pieces 
were  difficult  to  find — they  stiil  are — 
but  they  were  also  quite  inexpensive; 
there  just  wasn't  much  interest  in  the 
Austrians.  Josef  Hoffmann  died  a  poor 


Ou'iier  Wolfgang  Kitschka  on  one  of  two 
Otto  Wagner  chairs,  1902,  beneath 

a  Bertold  Ldffler  poster,  1908; 
flower  stand,  also  by  Wagner,  1904. 


and  mostly  forgotten  man  in  1956." 

Indeed,  while  there  have  long  been- 
avid  collectors  for  modern  design — for 
the  work  of  Werkstatte  contemporar- 
ies like  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh,  for 
original  Bauhaus  furniture  and  objects, 
for  Le  Corbusier's,  and  for  Rietveld's 
furniture — no  comparable  group  ex- 
isted for  the  Viennese  work.  This  is  es- 
pecially striking  since  Vienna  is 
synonymous  with  a  certain  kind  of 
modern  culture:  the  city  that  gave  us 
Freud,  Schoenberg,  and  Klimt  has  a 
special  claim  on  our  attention.  Yet  the 
reasons  for  the  neglect  of  Wiener 
Werkstatte  are  not  hard  to  divine.  Put 
quite  simply;  by  the  Modernist  stan- 


dards of  Le  Corbusier  or  Mies,  th 
work  of  Hoffmann  and  Moser  loot 
"impure" — there  is  an  obvious  love  c 
decoration  for  its  own  sake,  albeit 
very  restricted  conception  of  the  decc 
rative,  that  has  kept  the  work  out  of  th 
High  Modernist  pantheon.  Althoug 
the  Wiener  Werkstatte,  as  both  an  oi 
ganization  and  an  aesthetic,  was  direc 
ly  inspired  by  the  English  Arts  an 
Crafts  movement — by  the  moralizin 
theory  of  John  Ruskin  and  the  mora 
ized  vision  of  William  Morris — th 
Austrian  designs  are  not  in  the  least  pi 
ritanical.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
exultation  and  a  joy  in  giving  pleasun 
In  the  case  of  Hoffmann's  famou 
Fledermaus  chair,  for  example,  th 
immaculately  rendered  curve  of  th 
arms  and  back  is  countered,  softenec 
and  made  far  less  rigorous  by  the  add; 
tion  of  the  (Continued  on  page  ?!■ 
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Great  appliances. 

Great  features. 
Whirlpool  quality. 


r 


D 


'^:'::^^ 


At  Whirlpool,  we  make  you  a  promise  to  build  only 
good  quality  honest  appliances  that  give  you  your 
money's  worth.  And  to  stand  behind  them. 

All  kinds  of  appliances. 

Like  refrigerators  with  lots  of  premium  features  for 
great  value  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Freezers  with 
textured  steel  doors  to  help  hide  fingerprints. 
And  energy-efficient  dishwashers  that  get  dishes 
unbeatably  clean. 

All  kinds  of  sizes. 

We  design  washers  and  dryers  for  today's  different 
fabrics.  Including  our  Thin  Twin'"  Laundry  System. 
It's  a  full-featured  system  that  fits  a  24"  wide  space. 


All  kinds  of  features. 

We  also  build  a  variety  of  ranges  and  microwave 
ovens  that  are  designed  to  cook  and  clean  up  easily 
The  Trash  Masher*  compactor  with  a  Touch  Toe" 
drawer  opener.  And  room  air  conditioners  with 
energy  saving  settings. 

Exciting  new  colors! 

Whirlpool  appliances  are  available  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  colors,  most  in  platinum  and  toast.  And  all  are 
backed  by  services  that  include  our  toll-free  24-hour 
Cool-Line*  servicer 

*Call    800-253-1301.    In    Alaska   &    Hawaii, 
800-253-1121.  In  Michigan,  800-632-2243. 


Whirlpool 

Home  A  Appliances 

Making  your  world  a  little  easier 


Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed  nesting 
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tincts  than  others. 


Karastan  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Mills.  Inc. 


INVEST  IN 


J^CH  1984 
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SISTERS  FOUR  14  x  14  ins. 


lERRACE  HILL  2(j 


■porfTciio 


De.n.  a,  1055  Thomas  Jerfef.jci 
'.Vn-.hii!gton,D.C.  20007  TeL  (20i 

'      .       '    .         -igS^  Catalog 
40  pages  of  full  color  /'lo;;  on 
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(Cofitinucd  from  page  74;  whimsical 
spheres — blatantly  useless — that,  as  if 
they  were  the  baubles  hanging  from 
the  ears  of  a  fashionable  woman,  are 
suspended  at  the  two  intersections  of 
the  back  and  the  upright  supports 
(and,  again,  four  more  times,  under- 
neath the  seat).  Elsewhere,  the  implac- 
able geometry  of  the  grids  beloved  of 
Hoffmann  and  Moser  are  made  invit- 
ing by  the  addition  of  a  quilted  pad,  a 
checked  fabric,  or  a  tufted  cushion;  or 
a  piece  of  hardware  is  added  for  "inter- 
est," for  which  no  theoretical  justifica- 
tion could  possibly  be  construed.  If  a 
whiff  of  the  monastery  hangs  over  the 
work  of  the  Scottish  Mackintosh,  the 
aesthetic  of  the  Werkstatte,  which  was 
directly  influenced  by  his,  is  nonethe- 
less its  opposite:  with  a  sense  of  Haps- 
burg  luxury  and  Ringstrasse  comfort, 
the  Werkstatte's  is  an  art  of  accom- 
modation— a  modernism  mit  Schlag. 
Although  it's  been  a  long  time  in 
coming — and  perhaps  it  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  current, 
anti-Modernist  reaction — the  moment 
for  Viennese  Modern's  return  is  now 
fully  upon  us. 

Behind  the  founding  of  Galerie  Me- 
tropol,  that  immaculate,  stark  white 
shop  on  upper  Madison  Avenue  filled 
with  the  best  of  Viennese  Modern  de- 
sign— there  lies  a  touching  tale.  As 
Ritschka  tells  it:  "I  began  as  an  artist — 
I'd  attended  the  School  of  Applied 
Arts  in  Vienna  and  then  the  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Paris.  When  I  returned  to  Aus- 
tria I  set  up  a  studio  and  began  to  paint. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  have  much  money, 
so  I  filled  the  Siudio  with  furniture 
from  my  grandfather's  house — things 
he  had  been  given  at  the  time  of  his 
wedding,  around  1910. 1  liked  the  fur- 
niture, but  I  hadn't  really  paid  that 
much  attention  to  it.  But  sometking 
funny  began  to  happen,  and  to  happen 
fairly  often:  people  would  come  to  my 
studio  to  see  my  work,  would  say  polite 
words  about  my  paintings,  and  then 
have  wildly  enthusiastic  reactions  to 
my  grandfather's  chairs  and  settees.  I 
had,  you  see,  a  studio  filled  with  Wie- 
ner Werkstatte  furniture,  pieces  by  Jo- 
sef Hoffmann,  Koloman  Moser,  and 
their  associates."  Gradually  falling  un- 
der the  powerful  spell  cast  by  those 
great  objects,  and  sensing  the  obvious 
direction  in  which  fate's  finger  was 
pointing,  Ritschka  put  down  his 
brushes  and  hung  out  a  sign.  He  and 


two  partners  now  maintain  a  gallery  on 
the  Dorotheergasse  in  Vienna,  as  well 
as  the  gallery  in  New  York.  Among  the 
treasures  that  currently  grace  the  Me- 
tropol  premises  is  a  splendid  Moser 
writing  desk  of  1901.  Made  of  beech- 
wood  and  mahogany  by  the  Kohn 
brothers  (the  firm  that  merged  in  1923 
with  Thonet  and  with  Mundus,  well- 
known  bentwood  manufacturers),  the 


Ceiling  lamp,  1906,  and  chair,  1904, 
both  by  Josef  Hoffmann. 

desk  still  preserves  an  echo  oi]ugendl 
stil  sinuousness.  The  detailing  is  uni| 
formly  superb — from  the  brass  feet  a;j 
the  bottom  of  the  front  legs,  to  th( 
brass  drawer  pulls  and  inlaid  leathei 
writing  surface.  Metropol's  most  im 
portant  collectors  are  Austrians  anc 
Americans  who  show  rather  different 
patterns  of  collecting.  "First  of  all,' 
says  Ritschka,  "the  Americans  art 
somewhat  narrower  in  their  interest; 
than  the  Austrians — aside  from  furni 
ture,  we  sell  a  great  number  of  smal 
decorative  objects  in  our  Vienna  gal 
lery — the  Gitterwerk  (gridwork)  ob 
jects  in  silver  and  white  enamel;  tk 
boxes,  vases,  and  such,  in  Paktong— 
the  beaten  metal  for  which  the  Werk 
stiitte  was  well-known.  The  American; 
tend  to  be  interested  mostly  in  furni 
ture,  although  that  may  change  witl 
time.  Also,  Vienna  has  the  crazier- 
some  really  mad — collectors,  the  kinc 
of  people  who  want  everything  Kok 
Moser  ever  made,  for  instance,  whicl 
then  may  be  deposited  in  a  warehouse 
never  to  be  seen  again.  The  Americar 
collectors,  on  the  other  hand,  ofter 
want  to  actually  (Continued  on  page  82, 
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LOUR  "UDO"  BEDRDCM.      i 
SHEER  ELEGANCE  WITH  ITALIAN  PIZAZZ. 

In  a  glorious  marriage  of  function  and  style,  our  designers  have  blended 
easy-care  Formica®  tops  with  a  high  sheen  desert  beige  finish,  brass  trim  and  a  contoured  shape  for  a 
look  that  is  straight  from  Milan.  A  unique  combination  of  '^^^^ 

drama  and  practicality,  "Lido"  could  well  be  the  bedroom  of     "WT  :f 

your  dreams.  For  the  name  of  a  "Lido"  dealer,  phone         I 
toll-free  800-447-2882  or  write  The  Lane  Co. ,  Inc. ,  Dept. 
C-62R,  AltaVista,  VA  24517-0151.  Enclose  $3.50 
for  a  Lane  furniture  catalog. 
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lima  Slims  remembers  when  the  dawn  o 
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Translation  of  ancient  wntmgs:  deeper  Polisher  Fd 

Bearer  of  water  Sweeper  of  sand  &  pebbles  of  mummy-in-lazv  of  pyramid  of\ 


©  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1983 


%nkind  was  just  another  day  for  womankind 
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Gatherer 
of  fuel 


Preparer 
of  food 


Duster 
of  throne 


Setter 
of  table 


Washer 
of  tunics 


VIRGINIAS 


Regular:  9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine-Menthol:  8  mg  "tar," 
0.6  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'83. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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It's  known  as  the  pride  of  Portugal.  Yet  for 
centuries  now,  it's  been  as  close  to  tfie  liearts 
of  tlie  English  aristocracy  as  the  country 
weekend. 

PORT 

In  England  it's  traditional  to  buy  a  vintage 
Port  at  the  birth  of  a  son,  so  he  can  enjoy  the 
Port  years  later— when  he  and  the  wine  both 
reach  maturity  But  one  shouldn't  wait  for  a 
special  occasion  to  buy  and  enjoy  Port. 

Despite  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  "Claret  is  for 
boys.  Port  for  men,"  Port  is  not  a  man's  drink 
exclusively  Many  women  favor  it.  And  who 
would  not  be  taken  with  its  full  and  generous 
flavor,  its  natural  sweetness. 

Port  is  a  remarkable  wine,  made  in  rugged 
northern  Portugal.  It  is  ample.  Satisfying.  The 
classic  drink  to  end  a  meal.  It's  perfect  after 
dinner.  No  cordial  can  compare. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  Sandeman 
has  been  making  some  of  the  noblest  Ports. 
And  always  keeping  part  of  the  finest  in 
reserve  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  family 
and  friends.  Now  they  are  releasing  some  of 
this  very  special  wine.  Founders  Reserve 
Port.  Vigorous.  Dramatic.  Urbane.  Sandeman 
is  certain  that  a  Port  distinguished  enough  to 
honor  their  founder  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  wider 
circle  of  friends. 

Fine  Port  is  one     |^    of  the  world's  truly 
great  wines.  Make    Ml    friends  with  it. 

Sandeman  Founders 
Reserve  Port. 


Imported  by  Chateau  &  Estdte  Wi-es  Company.  N.Y. 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


(Continued  from  page  78)  live  witl 
their  things — to  furnish  their  house  o 
apartment  with  Hoffmann  furniture 
rather  like  the  Werkstiitte's  origina 
customers."  This  means,  of  course 
that  the  same  pieces  will  not  necessar 
ily  appeal  to  all  collectors.  "ObviousK 
if  you  are  building  up  a  collection  for 
museum,  your  interest  is  scholarly— 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ha 
bought  from  us,  for  example — and  yoi 
want  the  furniture  untouched:  th 
original  upholstery,  no  refinishing.  Bu 
if  you  are  furnishing  a  home,  dilapidat 
ed  and  faded  upholstery  is  too  sad. 
Ritschka  restores  pieces  in  very  poo 
condition  with  the  textiles  designed  b 
the  Wiener  Werkstatte  that  are  one 
again  available.  "Backhausen,  th 
Workshop's  original  textile  manufac 
turer,  are  now  producing  the  old  fab 
rics  which  they  weave  from  the  origins 
designs,  in  the  original  colors,  and  Oi 
the  same  looms  on  which  they  wer 
first  woven.  The  only  difference  is  tha 
they  now  make  the  fabrics  in  cotton 
and-synthetic  blends  for  durability." 

More  difficult,  and  far  more  costK 
is  the  restoration  of  the  woodwork 
most  of  which  was  beechwood  and  wa 
often  stained  in  various  rich  hues- 
very  characteristic  is  a  dark  mahogan 
shade,  but  a  wide  range  of  other  tonal; 
ties  was  used,  including  black  an^ 
white.  "I  first  tried  to  have  pieces  rt 
stored  here  in  New  York,  but  it  wasn 
possible.  The  craftsm.en  are  not  hen 
nor  can  the  stains,  lacquers,  and  po 
ishes  be  found  in  New  York.  Th 
craftsmanship  of  the  Wiener  Werk 
statte,  which  was  legendary,  is  a  Vier 
nese  tradition."  Consequently,  Metre 
pol  employs  two  octogenarian  re 
storers  in  Vienna  who  learned  thei 
craft  in  the  final  days  of  the  Werkstatt 
(it  closed  definitively  in  1932),  an 
who  are  now  training  assistants. 

Ritschka  has  had  no  problem  wit 
authenticity,  despite  the  strong  de 
mand.  "No  one  has  offered  me  a  fak 
yet,  partly,  I  guess,  because  it's  stiH 
new  market.  But  if  some  of  the  currer 
reproductions  that  are  being  made  c 
Hoffmann  and  Moser  furniture  are  an 
indication,  then  I  think  it  is  going  to  b 
very  difficult  to  fool  a  dealer — they  ju; 
can't  make  these  things  as  they  used  t( 
Without  the  craftsmanship,  the  spir 
has  vanished.  That's  what  Josef  Hof 
mann  said,  and  the  more  I  come  t 
know  his  designs,  the  more  I  see  ho^ 
right  he  was."  n 
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owing  of  nature's  abundance.  This  is  '^liagKj^  needleppiip,. " 
fca**  special  splendor.  Available  Ir)  custom  siz^iqnd  colors.  -     ''\^  i- 
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Once  you  see  our  features,  you'll  agree.  Take 
our  unique  top-mount  and  side-by-side  refrigera- 
tors. They  not  only  deliver  ice  and  water  tfirough 
the  door,  they  can  make  delicious  ice  cream  too. 

When  it  comes  to  making  dinner,  our  Little 
Big  microwave  oven's  the  one.  Inside  it's  big 
enough  to  cook  a  full  meal,  yet  outside  it's  five 
inches  smaller  than  most  other  microwave  ovens. 
So  it  doesn't  take  up  much  counter  space.  Where 
bigger  is  better,  in  the  laundry,  our  washers  and 
dryers  hold  twenty  pounds,  the  biggest  on  the 
market  and  built  to  commercial  specifications. 
With  our  Super  Scrub  dishwasher  there's  no  pre- 
rinsing.  Cleans  even  the  dirtiest  pots  and  pans. 
Our  ranges  are  easier  to  clean  and  deliver  better 
cooking. 


Range:  with  self  cleaning  oven 

Microwave  Oven:  Little  on  the  outside /Big  on  the  inside. 
Refrigerator:  ice  and  water,  plus  ice  cream  maker 
Dishwasher  Super  Scrub  and  ten  year  tub  warranty 
Washer  Dryer  20  lb  capacity,  biggest  in  the  industry 


The  features  don't  stop  there.  In  fact,  some 
of  our  best  features,  you  don't  even  think  of  as 
features.  Like  our  nationwide  service  guarantee. 
And  our  coordinated  appearance  or  graphics.  So 
what  you  buy  later  will  match  what  you  buy  now. 
What's  more,  right  now  we're  offering  a  Cash 
Bonus  when  you  buy  at  least  two  appliances 
from  a  participating  Magic  Chef  dealer.  Choose 

from  selected  models 
featuring  our  best  fea- 
tures. We'll  send  you 
a  check  direct  from 
Magic  Chef  for  up 
to  $500. 

Come  to  think 
of  it.  that  just  might 
be  the  best  feature 
ofalL 


¥Magic  Chef.^  Qeveland.  TN  37311 
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SPLENDOR  IN 
SCARLET 

Centuries  of  fine  design  are  combined  in  a  luxurious 
Manhattan  apartment 


BY  ALICE  GORDON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FELICIANO 
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Ahove   The  spacious  entrance  is  lit  by  two  Empire  chandeliers.  Over  the 

gilt-bronze  Empire  console  (and  above  the  Louis  XVI  sofa  on  opposite  waU)  are  paintings  by  Masissas. 

Opposite  On  the  Louis  XVI  table  by  Boulard  are  vermeil  boxes,  Meissen  candlesticks 

mounted  in  gilt  bronze,  and  a  rock-crystal  cachepot  filled  with  a  moss-wrapped  orchid  plant. 
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In  this  view  of  the  hugr 

living  room,  several  of  many  prized 

possessions  stand  out:  the 

lumiiKNis  blue  commode,  the  intricate 

eigjttecnth-ccntuty  French  ti^xstrics  mounted 

on  screens,  the  seventeenth-century 

Chinese  painting  c^  a  warrior,  one  of  two 

in  the  room.  Denning  and 

Fourcade  designed  the  silk-taffeta 

curtains  and  lightened  the  wood  paneling 

to  offset  the  rich  glow  of  ■, 

red-damask  sofas  and  chairs  on  a 

nineteenth-century  Turkish  rug  that 

covers  almost  the  entire  floor. 


opposite:  Above  each  of  two  eighteenth-centun'  red-lacquer  cabinets 

Denning  and  Fourcade  found  for  the  hvLng  room  are  a  Boule  barometer  and  a  sculpture  after 

Michelangelo's  flight  and  Day  Above:  The  owner's  favorite  piece  among  many 

candidates  for  that  honor  is  this  exquisite  Boule  writing  desk.  Louis  XV  painted  and 

gilded  chair  is  one  of  six  m  tiger  silk  velvet. 
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Ahoye:  In  another  view  of  tht  living  room,  a  Japanese  bronze 

tiger  crouches  on  a  Louis  XV  bureau  plat.  Leather  chairs  are  also  Louis  XV. 

Opposite:  Desk  and  chair  in  library  are  Louis  XVI.  Over  the  desk 

hangs  a  rooster  painted  by  Goya.  Reclining  nude  sculpture  in  foreground  is  Mexican. 
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In  a  sense,  the  decoration  of  this  New  York  pted-a- 
terre  began  centuries  ago.  Gifted  Chinese  sculp- 
tors and  painters  played  an  important  part;  so  did 
the  great  ehenistes  for  Louis  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI; 
the  painters  Goya  and  Oudry  made  a  contribution, 
equaled  in  carved  wood  by  the  masterly  Italian  furniture 
maker  Andrea  Brustolon.  Only  several  years  ago,  decora- 
tor Franqois  Catroux  stepped  in,  followed  by  Robert 
Denning  and  Vincent  Fourcade.  In  time  was  created  yet 
another  breathtaking  setting  for  a  woman  who  calls  the 
whole  world  home. 

The  woman  and  her  late  husband  had  been  collecting 


fine  objects  for  many  years,  and  when  they  chose  this 
apartment  for  their  annual  four  months  of  living  in  New 
York,  deciding  what  to  furnish  it  with  meant,  in  part,  se- 
lecting objects  from  their  other  houses  in  other  countries. 
(They  had  also  brought  numerous  treasures  to  their  pre- 
vious New  York  apartment. )  To  consider  what  they  must 
have  left  behind  is  staggering,  for  here  is  a  gathering  of 
furniture,  silver,  and  art  the  likes  of  which  one  usually 
finds  only  in  a  museum:  a  sixteenth-century  Chinese  tor- 
so that  still  has  traces  of  its  polychrome  paint;  German, 
French,  and  American  silver,  some  of  it  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century;  a  pair  of  Chinese  chests  that  once 
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Above   There  are  tour  massive  chairs  in  th"  librarv'  by  seventeenth-century  master  Andrea 

Brustolon,  which  have  arms  and  legs  of  intricately  carved  pastoral  figures  (detail,  opposite)  and  are  covered  in 

antique  French  tapestrv'.  Bronze  sculptures  above  bookcases  are 

seventeenth-centun,'  Italian.  Velvet  covers  the  walls.  Paisley  carpet  from  Stark. 


were  in  the  sizable  collection  of  the  Marquise  de  Larain, 
nee  Marguerite  Rockefeller;  an  exquisite  blue  horn  and 
aventurine  lacquer  commode  made  for  Louis  XIV's  fi- 
nance minister,  Nicolas  Fouquet,  whose  fatal  mistake 
was  displaying  his  wealth  with  more  extravagance  than 
the  king  himself. 

But  for  this  woman,  owning  priceless  objects  does  not 
in  any  way  preclude  a  comfortable  relationship  with 
them.  She  wanted  this  apartment  to  have  the  feeling  of 
her  other  interiors  around  the  world,  and  indeed,  with 
similarly  appointed  residences  in  Portugal,  France,  and 
Mexico,  she  is  used  to  luxurious  comfort;  it  is  something 


she  demands  and  knows  how  to  obtain.  When  she 
thought  about  the  decoration  of  this  apartment,  she 
knew  that  red,  and  lots  of  it,  was  exactly  what  she  needed 
to  take  the  edge  off  New  York  City,  which  she  considers 
colder  than  her  native  France.  Red  was  what  she  was  giv- 
en, in  abundant,  luxurious  supply.  The  walls  in  the  en- 
trance and  library  were  covered  with  different  textured 
patterns  of  red  velvet  and  the  sofas  and  chairs  uphol- 
stered in  red  damask  and  satin.  Heavy  clouds  of  fringed 
red  silk  taffeta  curtains  were  designed  to  crown  the  li- 
brary and  living-room  windows.  The  same  color  swirls 
through  the  paisley  carpet  in  the  library  and  makes  bold 
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Swedish  chandelier  glitters  the 

owner's  collection  of  antique  siWer. 

The  sixteenth-ccntiuy  Chinese 

torso,  with  traces  of  its  original 

polychrome  paint,  was  in  the  great 

international  exhibition  of  Far 

Eastern  art  in  London,  1935-36. 

Francois  Catroux  designed  the 

pleated-silk  and  wood  screen. 


I 


Above:  Ihe  master  bedroom  is  swathed  m  a  French  cotton  print  chosen 

by  Franqois  Catroux  from  Lemanach.  Armchairs  and  bench  at  foot  of  bed  are  eighteenth -century  French; 

side  chairs  are  Italian.  The  owner  of  the  apartment  found  the 

Japanese  lady  in  a  New  York  antiques  shop.  Opposite:  Wedgwood  nymphs  run 

across  the  front  of  this  delicate  Austrian  chest. 


geometric  strokes  on  the  Turkish  rug  in  the  living  room, 
where  the  tone  of  the  paneled  walls  was  lightened  to  give 
the  entire  room  a  warm  enclosure. 

In  the  dining  room  and  master  bedroom,  red  also  ap- 
pears, but  as  accent  on  the  chairs  in  the  former  and  as  the 
soft  focus  of  a  pinkish  floral  fabric  in  the  latter.  The 
warmth  of  the  dining  room  comes  from  the  rich  pattern 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Chinese  wallpaper,  which  was 
in  the  apartment  when  the  woman  and  her  husband 
bought  it,  and  from  the  brilliance  of  the  silver  and  crystal. 
The  bedroom's  cheerful  flowers  traipse  over  the  walls 
and  furniture  in  a  delicate  French  cotton  print. 


When  she  is  in  New  York,  where  she  has  many  friends 
as  well  as  two  granddaughters  in  school,  the  woman  loves 
to  entertain,  sharing  her  apartment's  splendor  and 
warmth  on  a  frequent  basis.  With  the  fond  memory  of  the 
delight  taken  in  collecting  by  her  late  husband,  who  as  a 
very  young  man  sold  a  prized  race  horse  to  buy  his  first 
rare  antique,  she  is  still  of  a  mind  to  buy  beautiful  things, 
and  no  doubt  if  she  "can  find  an>'where  to  put  them,"  the 
material  treasures  of  this  apartment  will  increase.  In 
equal  measure,  so  will  the  pleasure  of  the  people  who 
share  it  with  her.  n  Editors:  Jacqueline  Gonnet  and 
Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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.J-    Andre  Francois's  home 
;    outsideParis  is  an  extension 
of  His  unusual  vision 

,      BY  CHRISTINA  DE  LIAC 
Pm)TOGRAPHS] 
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Preceding  pu^es  let!  A 
view  ot  Grisy-les- 
Platres.  Preceding 
pages,  right    A 
sculpture  by  Franqois. 
Ho'nmage  a  Jacques 
Prevert.  1976.  made  of 
driftwood  and  a  rusty 
farm  tool  in  honor  of 
the  French  writer  who 
was  a  close  friend. 
Opposite   Trompe-l'oeil 
stairs  continue  the 
climb  from  the  first- 
floor  landing.  Master 
bedroom  is  to  left  and 
others  down  a  narrow, 
pink  hallway  to  right. 
Right:  Three  Apples. 
December  1976.  one  of 
pastel  series  of  the 
garden  as  seen  from 
the  studio. 


risy-les-Plarres,  a  small  village  fifty 
kilometers  north  of  Pans,  boasts  three  farms,  a  baker,  a  butcher,  a  r\velfth-cen- 
tur\'  church,  and  an  anist  in  residence:  Andre  Franqois.  \XTiat  Saul  Steinberg  is  to 
America,  and  Ronald  Searle  to  England,  Andre  Francois  is  to  France:  a  graphic 
anist  pizr  excellence,  whose  work  has  often  graced  the  covers  of  The  Sew  Yorker. 
Punch,  and  Le  Souvel  Observateur.  Though  Rumanian  born,  Andre  Franqois  has 
put  down  the  kind  of  roots  in  France  typical  of  a  tenacious  transplant. 

On  a  late  December  afternoon,  Andre  Francois  and  his  English  wife,  Margaret, 
explained  how  they  happened  to  find  their  house  while  we  sat  over  tea  in  Fran- 
cois's studio — a  modern  structure  built  by  their  son  Pierre  Farkas  (the  original 
family  name)  in  1973.  Perfectly  proponioned  and  flooded  with  light,  it  is  set  un- 
obtrusively away  at  the  end  of  a  garden  of  fruit  trees,  slightly  downhill  from  the 
stone  house,  which  dates  from  1820.  Margaret  Francois  wears  sneakers,  faded 
blue  jeans,  and  a  light  blue  traditional  French  sailor  sweater.  Cut  in  bangs,  her 
gray  hair  falls  straight  to  the  shoulder.  Her  husband,  also  tall  and  lean  and  an  as- 
tonishingly vigorous,  white-haired  69.  wears  the  same  sweater  in  mvx  blue  over 
brown  cordurov  ieans  and  sneakers. 
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in  the  living/dining  room,  the 
chestnut-wood  table  was  found  at  a 
local  antiques  shop;  a  factory  lamp 
hangs  overhead,  bought  many  years 
ago  by  Francois.  The  mural, 
completed  in  1956,  shows  china  they 
use  daily.  Overhead  on  the  right  a 
painting  from  Haiti,  in  the  middle  a 
scene  of  the  Pontoise  Valley  around 
Grisy-les-PIatres  from  the  Paris  flea 
market,  and  on  the  left  a 
dog  painting  from  England. 
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PrcsediKS,  pages   In  Ne-j*-  York 
around  1963,  pamier  Richard 
Lindner  ^"as  coEecting 
.■\n3encan  money  boxes  and  it 
inspired  Margaret  Francois  to 
begm  her  tm  toy  collection. 
\!.-hich  sits  on  the  li\Tng-roorn 
shelves.  She  got  her  rirst  one 
at  Macy's.  The  collection, 
■tt'hich  includes  many 
outlandish  sardine  tms.  is 
taken  do\i,Ti  once  a  year  tor 
cleanmg. 

Opposite:  Francois  opened  up 
the  "u-alls"  oi  this  small  room 
vrirh  a  trompe-l'oeil  viev,"  ot 
the  Marseilles  harbor,  for 
which  he  cut  up  an  old 
engra\-mg.  The  birds  are 
engra\Tngs.  too.  from,  an 
early-  nin  ei  een  th  -  cenrun- 
ornithological  cclleaion. 
"Birds  are  the  only  animals  I 
am  truly  frightened  oi." 
Francois  admits. 
Let}   Referrmg  to  his  pastel 
Suf7  on  the  Apple  Tree — West. 
December  1976.  Francois 
says,  "The  garden  is  ver\' 
different  m  \!k"inter  as  there 
are  no  e\-ergreens.  The 
trees — all  iruit-beanng — stand 
stark  and  bare." 


eve  been  here  since  1945."  they  be- 
gin ro  explain  in  what  rurns  our  to  be  a  penect  counterpoint  of  mixed  accents  and 
languages.  '"At  the  end  of  thev.'ar  we  intended  to  move  back  to  Pans,  but  it  vras 
impossible  to  find  a  place  to  let — so  we  bic\xled  out  here  one  day  to  see  what  we 
might  find.  We  cam.e  across  a  local  schoolmaster  who  confirmed  there  was  noth- 
ing. As  we  turned  to  go  he  asked  Andre,  "XThat  do  you  do?"  When  Andre  repHed 
'I  am  a  painter.'  the  schoolmaster  thre\5.'  up  his  arms  and  said,  'I  am  a  poet !  Wait, 
I'll  get  my  bike  and  see  if  I  can  help  you. "  So  the  three  of  us  hiked  from  one  village 
to  another  over  m.uddy  coimtn.^  roads,  and  nothing  but  nothing  was  in  the  offing. 
Finally,  at  simdov.Ti  we  got  to  Grisy  and  the  \Tllage  notaire — the  official  solicitor 
in  charge  of  sales  and  rentals — said  yes,  he  might  have  a  house,  but  who  were  we? 
He  needed  references.  The  schoolmaster  volunteered  we  were  close  friends  of 
his!  And  so  the  notaire  agreed  we  could  move  in  right  away;  evennJiing  we  OM^-ned 
tit  into  one  suitcase."" 

Occupied  by  Nazi  troops  d^urmg  the  war.  the  house  the  Francoises  were  soon 
to  call  home  was  in  a  state  of  disarray.  Upstairs  the  wallpaper  was  falling  off  in 
strips.  DouTistairs  e\'er\-thing  was  \'er\"  dark.  <'Jexi  conttnued  on  -page  1 90) 
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JACOUELINE   HYDE 


Above:  Garden  and  Countryside  in  July  1980.  A  collage  of  different  elements,  a  pastel  of 

the  garden  in  summer  is  flanked,  top,  by  a  pencil  drawmg  of  the  studio  curtains  and,  below,  by  one  of  the 

surrounding  fields  of  maize,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes.  Opposite:  On  the  marble-top  bistro 

table  outside  the  living  room  where  Margaret  and  Andre  Franqois  often  eat  are  the  cans  they  use 

to  collect  milk  eveiy  evenmg  at  sundc  '/n  from  the  neighbormg  village.  On  the  wall  is  an 

arrangement  ot  utensils,  among  them  several  grills  and  an  old  barber-shop  sign. 
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SENSUOUS  MODERN 
MOVEMENT 


Krueck  and  Olsen  throw  a  curve  in  Mies  s  Chicago  high  rise 


opposite:  Screens  of  perforated 
aluminum  dividing  living  and  dining  areas 
appear  to  slide  along  tracks  of  color. 
Le/A  Shimmering  screen  bows  around  the 
^    double-beveled  glass  top  of  the  dining 
table,  whose  bolted  steel  legs  spring 
I    from  the  floor  like  stamens  from  a  flower. 


L 


BY  HEATHER  SMITH  Mac  ISAAC 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  TIMOTHY  HURSLEY 


udwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe  would  no  doubt  gladly 
give  you  a  tour  of  the  Marriott  apartment.  But  after  he 
had  proudly  driven  you  up  to  the  door  of  the  steel-and- 
glass  tower  he  built  in  the  late  fifties  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  led  you  past  the  now  classic  reception- 
area  arrangement  of  his  furniture  in  the  glass  lobby,  and 
taken  you  up  the  elevator  and  down  the  hall  to  Celia  Mar- 
riott's door,  he  would  deposit  you  graciously  and  confi- 
dently into  the  hands  of  Kt-ueck  &  Olsen  Architects.  Ron 
Krueck  and  Keith  Olsen,  both  graduates  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  and  so  bred  in  the  Mies  manner, 
would  in  turn  respectfully  invite  Mies  to  look  over  their 
shoulders  on  the  tour,  as  he  does  when  they  design. 

Enter  the  apartment  at  any  time  of  day  and  the  effect  is 
spellbinding.  At  dawn,  the  vision  is  radiant;  in  the  after- 


noon, the  mpod  is  of  being  becalmed  on  a  silvery  sea;  at 
night,  the  scene  ranges  from  serene  to  theatrical.  This 
chameleonic  design  grows  out  of  a  devotion  to  the  best  of 
Mies — his  commitment  to  technological  materials  and 
the  scrupulous  detailing  of  their  assembly — with  a  radi- 
cal and  studied  warp. 

Here  are  the  screens  set  in  metal  frames  to  form  planes 
in  an  open  room,  a  device  Mies  elevated  to  near  perfec- 
tion in  the  Barcelona  Pavilion  of  1929,  but  now  their  dis- 
position is  fluid  rather  than  rigid.  The  curvy-cut  sections 
of  perforated  aluminum  whirl  and  slide  around  Mies's 
centrifugal  structural  column.  When  overlapped,  the 
close  range  of  different -sized  holes  in  the  screens,  drawn 
from  experimentation  with  many  samples,  creates  a 
moire  that  abandons  (Text  continued  on  page  200) 
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All  furniture,  except  the  tubular  Mies  chairs,  is 
either  buik  in  or  bolted  to  the  floor.  For 
the  upholstery,  subtle  shades  of  velvet  and  satin 
were  chosen  for  their  ease  in  shifting  color 
as  the  light  changes;  at  certain  times  of  day,  they 
are  as  silvery  as  the  screens.  Dimmer- 
controlled  lights  buried  in  the  glass-block  walls 
balance  natural  light  during  the  day  and  animate 
the  apartment  at  night. 


Light  acting  upon  the  overlapping  screens 
alters  their  translucency,  and  the  mood  of  the  apartment 


tainless  steel  ledge 
idulates,  like  the 
ike  Michigan 
jhoreline  it  parallels, 
ilong  the  fifty-five- 
-ot  length  of  the 
indow  wall,  from 
lest  bedroom 
irough  living  room, 
rhere  it  widens  *"*' 
I  banquette,  to  i 
itnaster  bedroom. 
Nesting  doors,  in 
Cadillac  and  Porsche 
paint  polished  to  a 
new-car  finish,  slip 
between  the  gaps 
in  the  ledge  for 
■bedroom  privacy. 
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NS  OF  FANTASY 


bvc:laudearthaud 

Human  beings  have  never  been  satisfied  by 
reality  The  gardens  of  the  unconscious  are 
there  to  witness  the  power  of  fantasies  and 
the  seduction  of  the  unreal.  The  nature  in- 
vented by  man  exists  in  reality  only  in  rela- 
tion to  his  idea  of  it.  When  he  searches  out 
its  most  unusual  aspects,  it  is  probably  only 
to  give  himself  the  illusion  that  the  nature 
around  him  was  created  in  the  image  of  his 
dreams  for  nothing  is  less  natural  than  a  park.  The  most 
beautiful  gardens  are  generally  those  of  narcissists — 
reflecting  their  megalomania — and  misanthropes — 
raising  between  themselves  and  the  world  the  protective 
and  uncrossable  barrier  of  the  inanimate 


WATER  GAMES 

Above:  From  behind  the  great 
Cascade  of  the  Water  Organ, 
Neptune  surveys  the  water  gardens 
of  the  Villa  d'Este.  Fountains, 
trick  jets,  and  pools  remain,  but 
the  astonishing  water-driven 
automatons  described  by 
Montaigne  have  vanished. 


ALL  PHOTOGRAPHS    Bl    i"  I  r.  i  i  r  I     ARTHAUD   UNLESS   NOTED 
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Recently  discovered  by  archaeologists,  the 
subterranean  garden  in  the  tomb  of  a  Chinese 
enipercM-  —  a  stupeWijiglandscape  oi  trc^rot 
jade,  houses  and  flowers  o[  marble  threaded 
with  l^rooks  in  which  still  Hows  the  mercury 
poured  in  centuries  ago 


T  MUSEUM     THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION   S   NATIONAL  MUSEUM    OF   DESIGN 


GOISTS  IN  THE  GARDEN 


'pposite:  In  the  Linderhof 
irdens  of  Wagner's  patron,  the 
lad  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria 
ater  stairs,  tunnels,  and 
avilions  in  greenery,  parterres  de 
roderie  and  other  classic 
lements  of  the  formal  French 
arden  are  joined  with  a 
'enusberg  grotto  illuminated  bv 
:ulticolored  bulbs  and  a 
'loorish-style  kiosk  bought  at 
he  Paris  exposition  of  1867.  The 
lub  of  the  entire  garden  design 
reated  by  the  court  gardener 
k'as  the  king's  bed.  Right:  Latin 
ags  in  boxwood  near  Aberdeen, 
icotland,  are  not  the  tongues 
hat  Shakespeare  found  in  trees, 
lut  plants  trained  with  infinite 
.are  to  speak  other  languages. 


TAMED  TREES 

Top:  The  art  of  cutting  trees  into 
shape  goes  straight  to  the  heart  on 
the  Azorean  island  of  Terceira. 
Some  call  it  torture  but  the  Romans 
called  it  topiary;  gardeners  have 
found  it  irresistible  ever  since. 
Above:  Pliny  the  Elder  tells  of  an 
enormous  plane  tree  whose  hoUow 
trunk  could  hold  eighteen  guests 
and  another,  the  pride  of  Caligula, 
possessing  a  platform  that  could 
hold  a  banquet.  The  hollow  oak  at 
Pratolino  in  Stephano  della  Bella's 
engraving  contains  a  table,  animals 
in  tufa,  and  a  nymphaeum;  and  a 
double  stair  leads  to  a  platform 
lodged  in  the  branches. 
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One  ot  I  he  gardens  at 
the  seventeenth-century 
Chateau  de  La  Ballue 
(more  overleaf),  a  very 
pure  lardin  h  la  jranqaise 
recreated  by  architect 
F.  Hebert -Stevens. 


IN  ORDER  SERVICEABLE 


THE  ROUGH  AND  THE  SMOOTH 


Below:  Like  well-disciplined  puffballs,  light  globes 
section  the  lawn  around  the  Chateau  Lascombes 
in  the  Bordeaux  country.  During  the  First  Empire 
the  Marechal  Lannes  had  planted  in  the  park  of 
hts  chateau,  Maison-Laffitte,  battalions  of  Italian 
poplars  representing  each  of  the  armies  with 
which  he  had  been  victorious. 


Below:  Sloping  "lawns"  of  prickly  aloes — no  need 
for  Keep-Off- The-Grass  signs — surround  fuzzy 
parasol-like  pine  trees  in  a  Funchal,  Madeira,  park. 
Opposite:  Smoothly  symmetrical  boxwood  topiary 
parasols  placed  asymmetrically  on  finely  barbered 
box  platforms  and  shaven  lawns  at  the  Chateau 
d'Hautefort,  Perigord. 


mmmMm 


DOUGLAS  METZLER 
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ardens  of  humor 
are  not  numerous 
because  humor  is 
rare;  the  very  re- 
fined humor  of 
that  eighteenth- 
century  Mongol 
Emperor  of  China, 
who  wishing  to  ob-^ 
scure  his  barbaric  origins  or- 
dered the  lawns  of  his  Peking 
palace  combed  each  morning 
with  a  fine  comb 


•  if^ 


An  American  botanist 
assembled  numbered 
seed  packets  of  different 
flowers  that,  planted  ac- 
cording to  plan,  created 
an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  American  flag.  The 
following  year  the  flowers 
reappeared  but  as  a  mess 
of  mixed  colors:  nature 
too  has  a  sense  of  humor 


Top-  Facing  the  Chateau  d'Annevoie  in  Belgium,  a  "water 
buffet" — innumerable  jets,  none  over  a  foot  tall,  in  a  grassy  slope. 
Above:  Carved  birds  spit  water  into  a  central  basin  from  the  top 
of  an  arbor  in  the  curious  aviary  at  Schwetzmgen,  Germany. 


STEPHEN    KELEMEN 
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green  temple,  a  round 
theatre  de  verdure,  a 
grove  of  scented 
plants,  and,  opposite 
top,  a  sylvan  dining 
room  where  hidden 
jets  drench  the 
unsuspecting — some 
fascinations  of  the 
diagonal  Baroque  park 
at  the  Chateau  de  La 
Ballue  created  by 
architect  P.  Maymont 
after  period  plans. 


TEAMWORK 
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Above  left:  In  his 
garden  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  Charles 
de  Noailles  placed  a 
hig  bird  by  Franqois 
Lalanne  on  a  nest  of 
jasmme  between  two 
pools  of  water  lilies. 
One  species  opens  in 
the  morning  and  closes 
m  the  afternoon  when 
the  other  opens. 


MARVELS 


WELL-TRIMMED  BOAT 


•'^^ 


Left.  Allees  turn  into 
vaults  of  water;  the 
horns  of  deer's-head 
trophies  spray  passers- 
by;  invisible  water 
organs  play  Elysian 
songs — all  at 
Hellbrunn  Castle  in 
Austria. 


Above:  Faithful  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance 
gardens  that  were  their 
inspiration,  the  gardens 
of  Vizcaya  in  Miami 
include  a  stone  boat, 
an  elaborate  barge 
"anchored"  in  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of 
descending  terraces. 
Practically,  it  serves  as 
a  breakwater  for  the 
landing  stairs. 


Some  years  a^o  an  English  merchant  sold 
packets  containing  a  mixture  of  seeds  and 
chr\salises.  Sown,  the  mixture  prodiic^Qil 
at  the  appointed  time  not  just  HowerslTiat 
bloomed  and  butterflies  that  Hew;  but 
butterflies  of  the  same  colors  as  the  flowers 


ardens  of  eccentricity  and  surprises  are  based  on  unusual  uses  of 
water,  unexpected  structures,  automated  statues,  artificial  grottoes, 
trees  that  are  rare  or  worked  into  strange  shapes  and  were  popular 
in  ancient  Rome  and  during  the  Renaissance.  The  restored  Chateau 
de  La  Ballue  provides  an  example  of  the  Mannerist  and  Baroque 
gardens  of  France,  gardens  showdng  what  Nature  can  produce  that 
is  most  beautiful,  most  rare,  or  most  monstrous  and  realizations  of 
the  fantasies  that  Nature  suggests  to  Man  who  tortures  and  manipu- 
lates her  according  to  his  desire  to  astonish 
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An  amateur  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  soil 
in  his  park  and  had 
the  idea  of  pkmting 
as  ground  covei 
acres  of  violets 
under  acres  of  as- 
paragus, which  he 
would  then  be  able 
to  sell  in  bunches 
and  bundles 


f 


ardens  of  fantasy  have  a  fairy-tale  qual- 
ity that  outweighs  the  eccentricity 
which  may  contain  a  certain  impu- 
dence. They  may  never  be  as  precious 
or  as  sumptuous  as  those  dreamed  and 
described  by  poets,  but  the  purpose  of 
these  gardens  also  is  to  transport  the 
visitor  into  an  enchanted  world,  a 
paradise  where  every  wish  is  granted 


ODD  BEDFELLOWS 


Above:  One  tall  white 
lily  rising  from  a 
formal  mass  of  pink 
astilbe,  dwarf  fruit 
trees  or  jets  of  water 
hidden  in  herbaceous 
borders:  conceits  in  an 
Aberdeen  public  garden. 


ECCENTRIC  WALLS 


Right:  Monster-capped 
walls  lead  to  the  palace 
of  the  Princes  of 
Palagonia  near  Palermo. 
Goethe  hated  the 
"revolting  shapes" 
created  by  a  mad  prince; 
"ever\'  kind  of  paw 
attached  to  ever\'  kind 
of  body,  double  heads 
and  exchanged  heads." 
Far  right:  Frozen  in 
stone,  a  stag  hunt 
crowns  one  wall  and  a 
boar  hunt  its  pendant  at 
Raray  in  France.  Built  in 
the  seventeenth  centur\^ 
by  Nicolas  de  Lano.'  and 
his  Italian  wife,  it  was 
the  beast's  chateau  in 
Jean  Coaeau's  film 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

More  fantasy  gardens, 
page  206 
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iiid  Alan  Buchsbaum  combine  ^el,     , 
t^ind  wood  in  a  brilliantly  colored  solar  hou 

BY  EiliiE  GREENE    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  NORMAN  McGRATH 
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PrecedniQ  pages,  left:  With  color,  industrial  materials  take  on  a  residential 

warmth:  an  earth-red  temperature-modifying  concrete  wall,  a  variety  of  blue-greens  for  the  steel. 

Preceding  pages  right:  The  solar  Trombe  wall  on  the  south  rests  on  concrete  underpinnings  that  flare  to  provide 

privacy  and  embrace  the  landscape.  Above:  Finally  seeing  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  long  driveway  is  a 

daily  thrill  to  the  owner.  Opposite:  In  the  two-story  loftlike  living  space,  solar  and  wood-fire  warmth  circulates 

with  ceiling  fans.  Left  of  fireplace,  Joel  Shapiro  drawings  from  Paula  Cooper;  on  right 

shelf,  Mary  Roehm  vase  from  Convergence. 


The  owner  of  this  new  house  in  a  wood  in  South 
Carolina  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  an  architect's 
crown,  a  satisfied  client.  "I  am  99  percent  in 
love  with  it,"  he  claims,  deducting  one  percent 
for  a  tiny  roof  leak,  even  though  he  says  he  knows  that  al- 
most all  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 's  roofs  leak .  How  does  he 
love  his  house?  "It  is  warm,  strong,  open,  innovative,  and 
responsible — all  qualities  I  want  to  see  in  myself." 

The  man,  a  Savannah  native  who  is  vice-president  of  a 
steel  company  and  a  well-known  mover  in  Democratic 
Party  politics,  has  become  a  nature  lover  in  one  year  in 
the  countr)'.  His  house  stands  high  over  a  river  where  he 
swims  and  canoes,  fishes  for  bass  and  trout,  and  watches 
the  blue  herons  feeding  along  the  shore.  A  contemplative 
side  has  emerged  in  his  life  which  surprises  him,  and  it  is 
the  design  of  the  house,  he  says,  that  has  changed  him  so: 
the  closeness  to  nature  day  and  night,  summer  and  win- 
ter, through  the  glass  wall  and  many  windows,  a  closeness 


unimpeded  by  superfluous  interior  walls. 

Architects  Stephen  Tilly  and  Alan  Buchsbaum  found 
the  project  unusually  interesting  in  several  ways.  The  lo- 
cation is  far  from  their  usual  New  York  City  and  West- 
chester County  sites,  although  Buchsbaum,  also  a 
Savannahian,  knows  the  climate  well.  The  climate  is  a  fac- 
tor of  no  small  consequence  because  the  house  relies  on 
passive  solar  technology  for  some  of  its  heating  and  cool- 
ing. The  south  side  of  the  structure  is  a  modified  Trombe 
wall:  a  heat-collector  based  on  an  inner  wall  of  heavy  ma- 
sonry (here  painted  a  strong  earth-red),  an  air  space,  and 
an  outer  wall  of  insulating  glass.  A  classic  Trombe  wall 
has  openings  in  the  masonry  only  for  air  ducts;  this  ver- 
sion is  perforated  by  many  windows  and  glass  doors, 
which  can  close  to  form  an  unbroken  plane. 

A  standard  passive  house  would  present  a  well-insulat- 
ed, nearly  windowless  wall  to  the  north,  but  this  building 
contains  numerous  north     (Text  continued  on  page  1 96) 
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in  a  view  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  t\vo-stor\', 
open-plan  living  space, 
the  conversation  area  by 
the  fireplace  is  bounded 
by  seating  and  anchored 
by  a  rug  designed  by 
.•\lan  Buchsbaum.  Based 
on  a  photograph  of  a 
tree  at  Hadrian's  Villa 
outside  Rome,  it  was 
made  by  Thai  Carpets. 
The  Virginia  Cartwnght 
bowl  on  the  fireplace 
shelf  left  of  the  chimney 
is  from  Convergence. 
On  cocktail  table,  a 
Woody  Hughes  platter, 
also  from  Convergence. 
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Preceding  pages,  left:  Through  double,  fanlighted  doors  of  leaded  glass, 
Audubon  Place  has  a  faceted  mistiness.  Preceding  pages,  right:  The  front  porch  of 

childhood  memories,  the  old  rockers  purchased  with  the  house. 

Above:  A  1920  Man  Ray  painting  on  plexiglass.  Opposite:  A  view  from  the  smaller, 

periwinkle  parlor  with  antique  Persian  rug  across  the 

hallway  inti  the  larger  parlor. 


The  man  who  lives  in  this  house 
on  Audubon  Place  in  New  Or- 
leans is  a  lawyer  active  in  real- 
estate  development  and  high-level 
diplomatic  work,  but  he  first  climbed 
the  front  steps  as  a  small  child  come  to 
visit  his  neighborhood  friends.  The 
quirky  tiling  of  the  porch  where  they 
played  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
hand;  on  this  same  porch  he  now  reads 
his  newspaper  in  the  morning  and  sits 
to  smoke  an  evening  cigar. 

To  remain  on  the  street  where  you 
grew  up,  where  your  parents  still  live, 
and  where  your  siblings  have  also  set- 
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tied — a  decision  made  not  only  by  this 
man  but  also  by  several  other  Audubon 
Place  families — is  so  unusual  in  an 
American  city  that  an  observer  seeks 
reasons.  And  finds  them  in  the  protect- 
ed tranquility  of  the  well-located,  pri- 
vate, parklike  cul-de-sac  boulevard 
and  its  harmonious  but  individually 
designed  houses,  representing  several 
sturdy  American  styles  of  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

This  house  is  a  versatile  setting  for 
domestic  life  because  its  well-propor- 
tioned, sunny  rooms  lend  themselves 
to  both  casual  and  formal  use.  To  Her- 


bert Wells  of  Houston,  Texas,  th 
owner's  first  interior  designer,  th 
spaces  seemed  beautifully  suited  to  tl" 
two  collections  he  had  to  work  witl 
twentieth-century  art  and  eighteentl 
century  French  furniture.  It  wi 
Wells's  job  to  pull  the  works  of  art,  tl 
antiques,  and  the  architecture  togethi 
into  rooms  that  would  satisfy  the  neec 
of  everyday  home  life  and  many  vari' 
ties  of  entertaining. 

The  greatest  demands  are  made  c 
the  house  during  visits  of  foreign  dign 
taries.  Not  only  does  its  owner  hon( 
his  distin-  (Text  continued  on  page  20 
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L  mqor  skting  room,  the  higer 

two  firont  pttiocs  has  a  neutral-watin 

wallah  that  does  not  cxmxptxc 

with  the  fine  French  antiques,  AubusM»  rag,  and  six-panel 

Cocomandel  screen.  Bekyv  the  Louis  Xy 

tnuneau  with  an  <Ml-on-pand  painting,  a  Modigjbani 

bust  in  bronze  stands  tqx»  a  signed 
Louis  XV  console  table.  Over  die  Louis  XV  writing     | 

table  in  the  £ir  comer  haogs  a  painting  by 

Claude  Emik  Schuffenedker.  The  serpentine-frame 

Louis  XVI  sofa  is  covered  in  a  £ibric 

from  Garence  House. 


y^ 


yosite:  This  recently  redecorated  bedroom  is  warm  and 

sophisticated  in  a  way  that  used  to  be  called  "masculine."  Setting  the  mood: 

camel-color  wool  flannel  from  Innovations  in  Wallcoverings  on  the 

walls,  windows,  and  bed;  a  Saxony  Carpet  Co.  rug  based  on  primitive  patterns;  glowing  ceiling 

paper  from  Gracie  Inc.  Antique  English  bed  is  a  family  piece.  Bedspread  trim, 

Brunschwig  &  Fils;  curtain  trim.  Decorators  Walk.  Above,  clockwise 

from  top  left:  A  New  Orleans  ancestor,  1848;  Homage  to  Jasper  Johns  by  Mark  Lancaster; 

cardplayers  by  Milton  Avery;  an  Andy  Warhol  portrait. 
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ELVIS  PR-EStE 
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AN  AMERICA  N-S#t^"lSJ 
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THE  RAIMENT 

ly  Room  at  Graceland,  a  headless 
.  quin  dressed  in  Elvis's  Eagle 
stume,  one  of  the  fake- 
-.crusted  jumpsuits  he  favored 
performances  late  in  his  career. 


Most  prized  among  Elvis's  jewels  was  his 

TCB  ring;  the  eleven-carat  round  diamond  is 

flanked  by  lightning  bolts,  which 

together  with  the  initials  stand  for  his 

motto,  "Taking  care  of  business  in  a  flash." 


THE  CROW'N 

Among  the  memorabilia  m  the 

Trophy  Room  is  a  crown  presented 

by  his  fans  to  "the  King  of  Rock-and-Roll." 

Above  it  is  one  of  his  Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles,  below  it  one  of  his  many  guitars. 


We  are  on  U.S.  Highway  5 1  South,  yet 
another  interchangeable  part  of  the 
Great  American  Commercial  Strip, 
which  is  virtually  identical  from  Ox- 
nard  to  East  Orange.  One  by  one, 
the  familiar  roadside  litany  of  fuel 
and  fast  food:  The  Pancake  Man,  Texaco,  Pancho's 
Taco,  Shoney's  Big  Boy,  Shell,  Mobile,  Exxon.  Then, 
ahead  on  the  left,  is  a  sizable  oasis  of  tall  trees.  As  we  ap- 
proach this  surprising  curtain  of  green,  traffic  slows  to 
a  crawl,  tour  buses  wheeze  to  a  halt,  and  all  eyes  and  In- 
stamatics  turn  toward  the  peculiar  white  gate  and  the 
white-columned  mansion  on  the  hillside  above  it.  The 
address  is  3764  Elvis  Presley  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. This  is  Graceland,  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Rock- 
and-Roll. 

Although  it  is  one  of  America's  newest  shrines  (it  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  June  1982 ),  Graceland  is  never- 
theless one  of  its  most  revered.  Among  recently  hallowed 
places  in  this  countr\'  it  is  comparable  only  to  the  Viet- 


THE  PALACE 


Opposite:  The  white-columned  portico  of  the 

mansion,  which  was  buOt  in  1939.  Preceding  pages:  CK'erlook- 

ing  the  souvenir  stands  across  Elvis  Presley  Boulevard 

in  Memphis,  the  famous  wrought-iron  Music  Gate  of  Graceland. 


nam  War  Memorial  in  Washington  in  its  ability  to  attract 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  each  year  and  to  stir 
their  deepest  emotions.  \XTien  Elvis  Presley  died  sudden- 
ly on  August  16,  1977,  at  the  age  of  42,  an  immense  wave 
of  public  mourning  was  set  off,  on  a  scale  that  normally 
accompanies  the  passing  of  a  national  leader.  But  not  aU 
the  grief  was  blind.  \XTien  told  of  Presley's  demise,  John 
Lennon  (who  had  once  declared,  "Before  Elvis  there  was 
nothing" )  was  said  to  have  replied,  "Elvis  died  the  day  he 
went  into  the  army."  He  echoed  the  opinion  of  the  many 
critics  who  felt  that  Presley's  artistic  greatness  had  long 
predeceased  him. 

Worse  evaluations  and  revelations  soon  followed: 
scandalous  reminiscences  and  debunking  biographies 
told  a  lurid  but  lamentably  believable  tale  of  Elvis's  dissi- 
pation: drug  abuse,  debaucher\',  divorce,  depression, 
and  the  steady,  sad  decline  of  a  young  artist's  gifts — this 
was  the  flip  side  of  Presley's  golden  record.  But  to  the  le- 
gions of  the  faithful,  none  of  this  mattered,  nor  should  it, 
for  well  before  his  death  Elvis  had  ascended  into  Ameri- 
ca's Pop  Pantheon.  He  had  become  a  genuinely  mvthic 
figure,  and  the  divergence  of  his  public  image  and  the  pri- 
vate reality  behind  it  is  virtually  irrelevant  in  terms  of  un- 
derstanding Presley's  lasting  effect  on  the  American 
psyche. 

Elvis  Presley  was  one  of  those  pivotal  personalities 
whose  emergence  creates  a  clearly  defined  sense  of  "be- 
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FALLEN  HEROES 

In  the  living  room,  a  portrait  of  Presley  hangs 

above  a  book  on  John  F.  Kennedy,  u^hose 

assassination  obsessed  the  singer. 


THE  SCEPTER 

Elvis's  Fender  Jazz  Bass  electric  guitar. 

In  truth,  Presley  was  only  a  middling 

guitar  player  and  often  used  it  merely  as  a  prop. 


CRYIN'  ALL  THE  TIME 

A  weeping  ceramic  canine  in  the  Trophy 
Room  honors  Presley's  1956  hit, 

"Hound  Dog."  Next  to  it 

is  the  sheet  music  for  his  smash 

of  the  same  year,  "Blue  Suede  Shoes." 


fore"  and  "after"  in  a  culture.  But  what  was  his  real  con- 
tribution? To  be  sure,  Elvis  Presley  did  not  conceive 
rock-and-roll:  it  was  a  child  with  many  fathers.  Nor  was 
he  the  first  to  introduce  sexually  explicit  rhythms  and  lyr- 
ics into  popular  music — that  was  done  by  black  artists  on 
so-called  "race  records"  years  before  the  release  of  such 
innuendo-drenched  Presley  disks  as  "Baby,  Let's  Play 
House,"  "Any  Way  You  Want  Me,"  and  "I  Need  Your 
Love  Tonight."  Rather,  Elvis  Presley  was  to  the  rock  rev- 
olution as  Henry  Ford  was  to  the  automobile:  he  didn't 
invent  it,  but  he  was  responsible  for  mass-producing  it 
and  winning  acceptance  for  it  among  the  American  pub- 
lic at  large.  The  black  singer  James  Brown  summed  up 
Presley's  role  most  succinctly:  "He  taught  white  America 
to  get  down.''  Elvis  was  our  rebel  with  a  cause,  and  that 
cause  was  personal  pleasure. 

But  as  revolutionary  as  Presley  was,  a  great  deal  of  his 
lasting  appeal  to  his  millions  of  fans  rested  on  traditional 
values:  his  deep  religious  faith,  his  reputation  for  charity, 
his  respect  for  his  elders,  his  devotion  to  his  family,  and 
his  abiding  love  of  home.  The  last  was  perhaps  the  most 
constant  element  in  his  adult  life,  all  the  more  extraordi- 
nary in  his  insecure  profession  and  the  changing  times  in 
which  he  lived.  For  Elvis  Presley,  Graceland  was  the 
fixed  star  in  his  volatile  personal  universe,  the  center  that 


somehow  always  held  even  while  so  much  else  in  his  life 
exploded. 

Presley  was  much  like  a  nineteenth-century  American 
political  figure  in  that  the  story  of  his  life  and  climb  to 
fame  and  fortune  can  be  told  largely  in  terms  of  his 
houses.  His  version  of  the  proverbial  log  cabin  was  the 
two-room  shack  in  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  he  was 
born  on  January  8,  1935,  to  Vernon  and  Gladys  Love 
Smith  Presley.  The  appalling  poverty  of  his  upbringing 
left  him  with  a  lifelong  aversion  to  anything  old.  As  he  lat- 
er recalled,  "When  I  was  growing  up  in  Tupelo,  I  lived 
with  enough .  .  .  antiques  to  do  me  for  a  lifetime."  (After 
Presley's  astonishing  success,  well-meaning  citizens  of 
Tupelo  restored  his  birthplace  into  a  preposterously 
prettified  simulacrum,  filling  the  house  with  things  the 
Presleys  had  been  much  too  poor  to  afford.) 

In  September  1948,  when  Elvis  was  13,  his  parents 
moved  with  their  only  child  to  Memphis,  where  they 
lived  at  first  in  a  dilapi-         (Text  continued  on  page  184) 

ALL  THAT  GLITTERS 


Opposite:  A  bust  of  Elvis  in  the  living  room  is  framed 
by  the  doorway  into  the  Music  Room.  In  1968  Priscilla  Presley 

had  the  1928  Kimball  concert  grand  piano  gilded 
as  a  present  for  her  husband  on  their  first  wedding  anniversary. 
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BLUE  STREAK 

Below:  Portrait  of  Elvis  against 

a  blue  background 

recalls  his  superstitious  belief 

in  that  color.  In  1955  he 

toured  as  part  of  a  trio  called 

I'he  Blue  Moon  Boys. 

His  records  included 

"Blue  Moon,"  "Blue  Moon 

CXer  Kentucky,"  and 

"Blue  Suede 

Shoes,"  and  he  starred  in 

the  film  Blue  Hawaii. 


LIGHTNING  STRIKES  AGAIN 
Above:  One  wall  of  the 


T\'  Room  is  emblazoned  with  Elvis's 

trademark  lightning-bolt  logo, 

here  rendered  as  a 

sixties-style  supergraphic. 


THE  SHIELD 

Below:  Resembling  the  troph; 

Eelts  of  prize  fighters, 

the  ornamental  buckles  of  Presl( 

costumes  grew  to  massive  proport 

This  one,  ornamented  with 

large  golden  balls,  is  from  his  A2 

inspired  Sunburst  jumpsuit. 


AMONG  THE  GOLD 

Rig,ht:  In  a  corner  of  the  Music 

Room  is  one  of  the  eleven 

television  sets  Presley 

kept  throughout  the  mansion. 

Like  most  of  them,  it 

was  a  gift  from  RCA  Victor, 

whose  most  successful 

recording  artist 

Elvis  remained  for  vears. 
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KING  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Opposite:  Elvis's  favorite 

part  of  Graceland 

was  the  Jungle  Room,  decorated 

with  bizarre  pseudo-Primitive 

furniture.  He  occasionally 
used  the  room  as  a  recording 

studio  and  there  made  his 
1976  album  From  Elvis  Presley 
Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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BACK        TO 


APISTRAIMO 


Michael  Graves's  new  library  in 
the  California  Mission  tradition 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HENRY  BOWLES 


Tn  a  few  short  years  Michael  Graves  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  American  archi- 
tecture, though  his  Classically  inspired, 
traditionally  detailed,  richly  colored  de- 
signs have  provoked  more  controversy 
than  their  inherently  sweet  nature  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  Several  of  Graves's  ideas 
have  already  reached  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican architectural  practice,  and  his  influence 
has  spread  with  a  speed  that  is  surely  a  rec- 
ord for  a  member  of  the  avant-garde.  His  out- 
put, however,  still  lags  behind  his  fame:  his 
first  major  urban  commission,  the  widely  pub- 
licized Portland  Building  in  Oregon,  was  dedi- 


Rtght:  The  entrance  to  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  Regional  Library  is  marked  by  a 
lattice-roofed  pergola.  Above:  The  stucco 
structure,  arranged  around  a  central 
courtyard,  relates  closely  to  the  Spanish 
Colonial  architecture  of  the  town. 
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cated  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  his 
next  wave  of  smaller  public  projects  is 
only  now  reaching  completion. 

Among  them  is  a  building  that  in 
time  might  be  seen  as  an  archetypal 
Graves  work:  his  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Regional  Library  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia town  best  known  for  its  historic 
eighteenth-century  mission  and,  of 
course,  the  annual  return  of  its  legend- 
ary swallows  every  March  19.  San  Juan 
Capistrano  is  another  of  those  South- 
ern California  communities  (like  Santa 
Barbara  and  Mission  Viejo)  that  has 
enacted  stringent  architectural  guide- 
lines for  new  construction,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  more  coherent  civic 
identity  than  is  the  norm  in  the  exur- 
ban  chaos  of  that  region.  Although  the 
town's  choice  of  Michael  Graves  to  de- 
sign its  new  library  might  seem  adven- 
turous for  such  a  small  community,  it 
was  actually  quite  appropriate.  His  re- 
cent work  had  already  moved  very 


Right:  A  striking  file  of 
pinnacled  turrets  brings  to 
mind  a  childhood 
fantasy  castle  or  the  dream 
architecture  of  the 
Surrealists.  Reading  nooks 
are  housed  in  the  lowe*^ 
portions.  A  latticework  pergola 
at  the  far  right  mimics 
the  shape  of  the 
stucco  towers.  Above: 
The  75-foot-long  gallery  is  the 
library's  main  circulation 
spine.  The  Classically  inspired 
sconces  repeat  a  favorite 
Graves  design  motif. 
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Left:  On  the  west  side  of  the  library  are  three 
outdoor  garden  reading  rooms,  sheathed  in  deep 
blue-green  lattice.  Bougainvillaea  will  eventually 
envelop  the  framework.  Visible  through  the  far 
doorway  is  the  tountam  at  the  center  ot  the 
library's  atrium.  Above:  The  central  courtyard  was 
intended  to  evoke  the  monastic  calm  ot  the 
cloisters  of  the  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
directly  adjacent  to  the  librar\-  site. 


close  to  what  his  client  wanted:  a  small- 
scale,  stucco,  tile-roofed  building  that 
would  fit  in  with  the  prevailing  local 
style,  Spanish  Colonial,  which  ranges 
from  the  authenticity  of  the  venerable 
mission  itself  to  the  kitschy  adaptations 
of  gas  stations  and  Taco  Bells. 

Graves  has  succeeded  here  in  em- 
ploying his  basic  design  repertoire — 
the  boldly  defined  entryways,  the  Clas- 
sical colonnades,  the  strongly  proces- 
sional sequence  of  spaces,  the  rhyth- 
mic repetition  of  elements — with  such 
a  keen  eye  to  what  was  desired  of  him 
formally  that  one  might  well  forget 
what  specific  functions  this  building 
was  meant  to  fulfill.  In  truth,  the  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Regional  Library 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  another 
recently  completed  Graves  work,  his 
Environmental  Education  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  a  reminder 
that  Graves  is  an  artist  involved  above 
all  in  working  out  his  own  aesthetic 
concerns,  an  architect  who  more  or  less 
adapts  use  to  his  designs  rather  than 
vice  versa. 

As  always,  Graves  has  devised  a 
memorable  series  of  effects  and  has  in- 
vested a  visit  to  the  library  with  a  sense 
of  occasion  lacking  in  the  vast  majority 
of  contemporary  architecture.  Though 
quite  small,  the  Capistrano  library  as- 
pires to  a  certain  grandeur,  and  that 
alone  is  enough  to  qualify  it  among 
Graves's  other  noble  experiments.  But 
in  the        (Text  continued  on  page  202) 
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HOUSES 


Interior  designer 
Henri  SamuePs  house 

in  Paris  reveals 
his  instinct  for  beauty 

BY  XAXCY  RICHARDSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  KAREN  RADKAI 
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Preceding  pae.es,  left:  A  view 
from  Henri  Samuel's  private 
apartment  across  the  garden  and 
into  the  windows  of  the 
drawing  room.  Preceding,  pas.es, 
right:  Mr.  Samuel  with  his 
dachshunds,  Isadora  and  Rosa,  in 
the  drawing  room.  Left:  Green 
Empire  hall-library.  Fountain  by 
Carpeaux,  celling  painted  with 
signs  of  the  zodiac  by  Bores. 
Right:  One  of  two  mahogany 
bookcases  in  the  green  library.  In 
the  foreground  is  one  of  a  group 
of  chairs  made  for  Queen 
Hortense  when  she  gave  an 
Aztec  ball. 


As  with  many  things  money  cannot  buy  nor 
schooling  teach,  a  talent  for  arranging  houses 
is  something  that  develops,  often  unnoticed, 
over  several  generations.  Henri  Samuel,  whose 
reputation  as  one  of  the  major  decorators  of  our  era  has 
been  established  virtually  from  the  beginning  of  his  ca- 
reer in  Paris  in  the  twenties,  comes  from  a  family  of  visual 
people  who  were  art  dealers,  collectors,  and  bankers. 
Confident  early  on  that  his  eye  was  his  gift,  Samuel 
learned  the  business  of  decoration  in  the  twenties  under 
the  legendary  Mr.  Boudin  of  Jansen.  Starting  at  the  top, 
he  stayed  there — though  not  for  long  at  Jansen — and  has 
worked  decade  after  decade  since  for  a  small  group  of 
museums  and  private  clients  with  houses  all  over  Europe 
as  well  as  for  a  number  of  Americans  who  came  across  his 
work  in  their  travels. 

Rarely  called  in  to  help  clients  who  were  starting  from 
scratch,  Samuel's  work  has  usually  been  for  collectors 
who  have  been  thinking  about  architecture  and  decora- 
tion for  a  long  time.  So  identified  is  Henri  Samuel  with 
the  installation  of  collections  and  the  restoration  of  his- 
toric houses  that  after  over  fifty  years  his  reputation  as  a 
decorator  is  rather  like  that  of  a  poet's  poet  or  an  editor's 
editor.  His  instincts,  preferences,  dislikes,  and  habits 
speak  out  to  those  who  are  interested  in  a  kind  of  aesthet- 
ic shorthand. 

Henri  Samuel's  greatest  influence  in  this  country  has 
been  in  affecting  how  Americans  perceived  French  eigh- 
teenth-century decoration.  In  the  series  of  galleries  done 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman  at  the  Metropoli- 


tan Museum  in  New  York  in  the  sixties,  Samuel  set  out  to 
recreate  the  mood  of  the  most  refined  rooms  of  a  refined 
century.  Fully  familiar  with  the  conventions  of  palace  re- 
ception rooms,  he  chose  however  to  offer  the  public 
something  less  expected.  In  the  Sevres  Room,  for  in- 
stance, he  painted  the  boiserie  the  colors  of  flowers — a 
playful,  little-done  treatment  that  skillfully  sets  off  a 
grouping  of  furniture  by  Martin  Carlin,  which  is  famous 
for  its  flowered  porcelain  plaques.  Nearby  are  two  small 
rooms.  One  is  from  the  Hotel  de  CriUon  in  Paris  and  the 
other  from  a  house  in  Bordeaux.  Samuel  brought  them  to 
life  with  a  few  insignificant  props — a  bit  of  brocade 
stuffed  into  a  lower  shelf  of  a  candlestand,  a  small  leather- 
bound  book  left  open  and  face-down  next  to  a  tiny  bou- 
quet of  silk  flowers  on  a  day  bed  that  is  covered  in  a 
luminous  acid-green  silk.  In  the  Bordeaux  room,  a  small 
perfect  sitting  room  in  the  round,  Samuel  set  a  table  for 
four  that  looks  to  be  two  minutes  away  from  lunch — al- 
most as  though  hot  dishes  were  already  en  route  from  the 
kitchen. 

Samuel's  unpedantic  but  correct  treatment  of  impor- 
tant pieces  becomes  even  more  essential  in  doing  up 
houses  with  collections  that  could  easily  look  stiff  and 
pompous.  One  of  the  ways  he  prevents  a  house  from 
looking  like  a  museum  is  to  mix  furniture  and  works  of 
art  from  several  periods.  His  own  house  in  Paris  cele- 
brates a  unique  eclecticism  developed  over  the  years.  A 
rich  assortment  of  eighteenth-,  nineteenth-,  and  twenti- 
eth-century furniture  and  pictures,  African  and  Oriental 
works  of  art  are  grouped  by  shape,  color,  and  mood  and 
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JNdc  Samuel's  drawing  room  is 
renowned  for  his  colleaion 
and  arrangement  of  twentieth- 
century  art.  Le  Fruit  D'Or  by 
Balthus  hangs  over  a  console 
by  Cesar  on  which  are  propped 
a  drawing  by  David  Levine  and 
a  Leger  watercolor.  The  bronze 
table  in  front  of  the  window, 
by  Di^o  Giacometti.  On  the 
screen  behind:  drawings  by 
Wilfredo  Lam  and  Fred  Deux. 


Above:  The  other  end  of  the  big  drawing  room.  Over  the  Empire  chimney 

piece  is  Balthus's  Strawberries,  to  the  right  a  large  canvas  by  Tal  Coat.  Paintings  by  Christo  and  Jswlensky 

between  the  windows.  Brass  cloud  table,  in  front  of  the  double  sofa,  by  Guy  de  Rougemo.'it. 

Other  tables  by  Hiquily.  Ri^ht:  View  through  a  window  in  the  entrance 

hall.  Mobile  by  Hiquily.  Chinese  mother-of-pearl  pagoda  on  a  Directoire  table. 


set  in  a  remarkable  series  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  Ox 
a  late-eighteenth-century  hotel  particulier  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honore. 

One's  impression  of  the  place  begins  on  the  street. 
Large  wooden  doors  open  from  it  into  a  typical  cobbled 
courtyard.  On  the  other  side  of  the  court  are  a  couple  of 
steps,  an  outer  door,  and  then  a  pair  of  gray-white  double 
doors  with  some  ancient  fingerprints,  a  standard  indica- 
tion that  something  worthwhile  lies  within.  A  perfect 
butler  opens  the  door,  and  immediately — as  though  to 
say  that  life  is  as  important  to  the  setting  as  the  quality  of 
the  furniture  and  objects — a  pair  of  dachshunds  blasts 
through  the  entry  hall  in  full  voice. 

This  hall  has  been  made  into  a  green  library  with  Em- 
pire furniture,  a  pair  of  full-size  Empire  bookcases,  a 
marble  fountain  by  Carpeaux  fitted  into  a  niche  as 
though  it  were  sculpture,  a  collection  of  bronzes,  con- 
temporary pictures  propped  up  waiting  to  be  hung  else- 
where in  the  house. 


Though  there  is  a  lot  to  look  at  here,  the  eye  moves 
through  and  beyond  to  an  enormous  drawing  room  that 
opens  through  a  series  of  four  double  French  doors  into  a 
big,  mostly  green  city  garden.  The  big  room  is  hung  with 
material  of  a  color  that's  a  cross  between  Pompeian  red 
and  terra  cotta.  The  walls  are  covered  in  a  nineteenth- 
century  arrangement  of  twentieth-century  paintings  and 
drawings — a  Hartung,  a  Jawlensky,  two  canvases  by 
Balthus — and  the  room  is  furnished  with  large  clean- 
lined  sofas  covered  in  gray-black  velvet.  There  are  also 
Louis  XVI  desks  and  chairs,  a  bronze  table  by  Diego  Gia- 
cometti,  and  other  tables  and  consoles  designed  for  him 
by  contemporary  artists  such  as  Guy  de  Rougemont  and 
Cesar.  The  length  of  this  room  runs  parallel  to  the  gar- 
den. Across  the  garden  sits  a  little  house  of  three  rooms 
that  make  up  Henri  Samuel's  private  apartment.  His  sit- 
ting room  and  bedroom  are  padded  and  hung  with  print- 
ed cotton  material  of  his  own  design  and  filled  with 
upholstered  furniture,  (Text  continued  on  page  1 98) 
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Xlenri  Samuel's  bedroom. 
The  walls  are  covered  in  a 
leopard-printed  cotton  material 
he  designed,  Chinese  paintings 
on  mirror  combine  with  b^  '* 
lacquer  or  japanned  fumif^ 
and  Napoleon  EI  chairs.     ^ 
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ob  Patino 
and  Vicente  \Xblf 
design  a  stage 
for  entertaining 


BY  MARGARET  MORSE 

PHOTOGR.^PHS 
BY  PETER  VITALE 


In  the  slate-tiled  dining 
room,  niches  display 
Thai  jars  from  3500  B.C. 
and  an  Egyptian  New 
Kingdom  relief.  Peripheral 
walls  are  upholstered  m 
sound-muffling  gray  flannel. 
Around  the  castered 
tables,  Mies's  "Brno"  chairs 
designed  in  1930. 


mem 
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When  the  new  owners  bought  this  large  apartment,  they  planned  on 
remodeling  every  square  inch  within.  The  couple  was  going  to  use 
the  apartment  almost  exclusively  as  a  weeknight/weekend  space 
and  to  entertain  frequently  on  a  large  scale.  They  wanted  a  glam- 
orous nighttime  environment  that  would  wear  well  party  after  party  and  take  on 
different  moods  with  changes  of  lighting,  music,  and  flowers.  Friends  recom- 
mended the  interior-design  firm  of  PatinoAX^olf  Associates.  Bob  Patino  and 
Vicente  Wolf  gutted  the  interior,  built  a  new  "open"  layout  in  its  place,  and  dec- 
orated it  largely  with  furniture  they  designed  to  the  clients'  specifications. 

The  couple  had  very  definite  color  preferences — for  black,  gray,  a:  d  white, 
revved  up  with  red  accents — the  same  palette  that  the  woman  (a  blonde)  likes  to 
wear.  She  would  have  liked  all  the  rooms  done  in  shades  of  black  and  charcoal 
gray,  but  her  husband  leaned  toward  lighter  tones — pear!  gray,  white,  and 
blond  wood.  To  please  them  both,  PatinoAX^olf  designed  the  living  room-li- 
brary and  master  suite  with  dark  interior  walls,  white  window  walls,  and  medi- 
um tones  in  between. 


Above:  The  living  room, 
looking  toward  the  library 
and  media  ell  paneled  in 
bleached  oak.  The  same 
wood  is  used  for  a  fireplace 
surround  (not  pictured),  so 
each  end  of  the  room  has  a 
hearth — one  real,  one 
electronic.  Opposite.  Leather- 
and-flannel  swivel  chairs  are 
based  on  a  J.M.  Frank  design. 
In  front  of  a  black-glass  wall, 
the  freestanding  lacquered 
bar  displays  a  quartz  rock. 
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Above:  In  the  master  bedroom, 
vertical  blinds  form  a  serpentine 
bay  for  the  carpeted  platform 
around  the  bed.  The  topmost  step 
on  each  side  is  a  drawer. 
Steel  "Antelope"  chair  is  from  the 
fifties.  Sheets  by  Pratesi, 
Opposite:  The  woman's  sitting 
area  boasts  a  lounge  in 
tufted  poplin,  a  cashmere  throw 
with  leather  piping.  In  the 
corner,  a  rococo  mirror  is  sus- 
pended behind  a 
seventeenth-century  Chinese 
bowl  and  sprays  of 
ginger  flowers.  Eames  chair 
wears  its  original  aniline 
red.  Brass  bowls  are  from  Nepal. 
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In  the  living  room-library,  the  shift  from  black  glass  to  blond  wood  to  white 
lacquer,  from  the  emphatic  horizontals  of  the  bookshelves  to  the  more  closely 
spaced  verticals  of  the  window  blinds  makes  any  wall  one  looks  at  a  study  in 
geometry,  interesting  in  and  of  itself.  Art  and  accessories  are  kept  to  a  minimum : 
silver  candlesticks  by  Elsa  Peretti,  an  Art  Deco  bronze  medallion,  a  Japanese 
mother-of-pearl  inlaid  box  on  a  bleached  oak  tray.  In  this  way,  every  object 
makes  an  aesthetic  contribution.  The  log  holder,  for  example,  is  a  pleasing  verti- 
cal assemblage  of  triangular  pieces  of  wood  within  a  glass  cylinder. 

At  first  glance,  the  bold  geometry  and  grand  scale  cast  a  reverential  hush  over 
the  space.  But  at  close  range  there  is  a  reassuring,  sensuous  panoply  of  tex- 
tures— gray  flannel,  black  leather  (plain  or  perforated),  velvet  carpeting,  cleft 
slate  flooring,  flats  of  tulips  on  polished  slate  tabletops.  These  rooms  are  at  their 
most  hospitable  at  parties,  with  two  dozen  guests  sampling  beautiful  food  and 
reveling  in  subtle  changes  of  music  and  lighting  as  the  evening  progresses:  the 
people  and  array  of  flowers  and  plants  (Ming  aralia  and  fishtail  palm  among 
them)  become  vibrant  completing  elements  in  the  visual  design. 

Built-ins  are  the  backbone  of  the  design  scheme — from  television  and  video 
equipment  to  bookshelves  to  banquettes  (Text  continued  on  page  197) 
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The  ancient  impulse  to  leave  land  to 
one  s  descendants  is  no  longer  an  easy  matter  for  today's  Romans 

BY  LUIGl  BARZINI        PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OBERTO  GILI 
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Above:  The  house,  built  in  1948  in  the  style  of  a 

Campagna  tarmhouse,  has  tuta  walls  and  sits  on  a  hOlock  in  bucolic 

surroundings  only  eight  miles  from  the  center  of  Rome. 

Opposite:  The  author  m  the  front  doorv.'ay  oi  his  house. 


I  live  in  a  small  countn'  house  I  builr  in  1948  on  the 
Via  Cassia,  or  anglice,  the  Cassian  Way,  the  an- 
cient Roman  consular  road  which  led  to  Siena  and 
Florence.  It  still  does,  except  that  trucks  and  cars 
fortunately  now  travel  on  the  new  autostrada,  and 
so  the  venerable  highway  on  which  all  northern  travelers 
reached  the  Eternal  City  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years  is  used  mostly  by  local  traffic.  My  neighborhood  is 
known  as  "La  Tomba  di  Xerone,"  Nero's  Tomb,  which, 
of  course,  is  an  erroneous  popular  appellation,  as  Xero 
was  notoriously  buried  in  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  spot 
where  the  church  of  Santa  xMaria  del  Popolo  was  later 
built  to  exorcise  his  ghost.  The  sarcophagus  not  tar  from 
my  house  really  belongs  to  an  obscure  and  assuredly  vir- 
tuous Roman  bourgeois  couple,  a  cenain  Publius  Vibius 
Maxmius  and  his  wife.  "La  Tomba"  is  by  no  means  a  sub- 
urban location.  It  is  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
heart  oi  Rome,  the  Campidoglio,  an  insignificant  dis- 
tance in  any  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world. 

For  a  number  oi  reasons  I  designed  my  small  villa  with 
the  professional  help  of  a  recalcitrant  young  architect  m 
the  st\'le  of  a  Campagna  farmhouse,  that  is,  a  real  farm- 
house and  not  a  chic,  coquettish  parody  of  one.  Local 
farmhouses  are  practical  and  attractive.  They  are  irregu- 
lar, asymmetrical,  and  casual,  with  outdoor  covered  stair- 
ways, built  to  accommodate  what  is  inside  without  a 
thought  for  decorum  or  prestige.  They  age  well.  I  got  the 
interior  plan  from  an  old  American  book  called  One 
Hundred  Small  Budget  Homes,  which  I  found  on  a  push- 
can  in  the  flea  market,  and  combined  it  with  the  exterior 
plan  for  an  L-shaped  building  on  three  levels,  open  to  the 
south.  Then  I  asked  the  architect  to  enclose  the  whole 
thing  in  the  proper  peasant  style.  He  was  very  unhappy 
about  the  project.  He  dreamed  of  building  a  striking  Bau- 
haus  or  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  chef-d'oeuvre,  more  glass 
than  masonn,-,  possibly  painted  with  one  of  the  brilliant 
hues  of  Italian  ^e/^/r  pistachio,  strawberr\',  or  peach.  He 
wanted  his  work  above  aU  to  provoke  the  admiration  and 
emy  of  his  colleagues  and  be  published  in  some  glossy 


specialized  magazine. 

My  choice  was  dictated  by  experiences,  memories,  and 
scruples.  I  remembered  what  had  happened  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  Goffredo  Parise,  a  well-known  novelist,  who  had 
given  cane  blanche  to  an  architect  he  trusted  and  ended 
as  the  owner  of  a  house  he  described  as  "the  wreck  of  a 
plane  which  had  struck  the  hillside."  I  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  a  ver\'  up-to-date  (at  the  time)  Art  Xou- 
veau  house  in  Milan.  By  the  time  I  was  twelve  or  thineen  I 
had  grown  to  loathe  the  bowel-like  decorations:  the  ner- 
eids'  heads  with  seaweed  coiffures,  and  the  tulips  en- 
graved on  the  elevator's  glass  panes.  In  my  new  house  I 
did  not  want  anuhing  connected  to  contemporan.-  tastes 
and  fashions,  in  order  to  prevent  my  children  from  exper- 
iencing the  same  feeling  of  disgust  and  repulsion  as  they 
grew  up. 

I  wanted  my  house  to  have  an  ageless  style,  a  comfon- 
able  and  possibly  elegant  interior,  but  to  be,  if  not  invisi- 
ble, at  least  inconspicuous  outside,  to  look  as  if  it  had 
always  been  there.  I  built  it  with  thick  tufa  stone  walls 
(the  most  common  local  material),  traditional  small  win- 
dows (to  keep  it  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter), 
painted  it  the  sepia  color  of  Rome,  and  covered  it  with  an- 
tique handmade  tiles  from  demolitions.  Xobody  wanted 
such  tiles  at  the  time  and  they  could  be  had  for  practically 
nothing,  little  more  than  the  cost  of  trucking  them  away. 
Xow,  of  course,  they  are  fashionable  and  ver\"  expensive, 
since  people  have  learned  that  with  them  and  a  few  trans- 
planted adult  trees  they  can  transform  any  brash  new  villa 
into  an  instant  century-old  family  seat. 

WTiat  also  inspired  me,  I  think,  was  the  desire  to  show 
my  awe  and  respect  for  the  holy  ground  on  which  I  was 
building.  I  found  out  later  I  was  the  only  one  to  be  trou- 
bled by  such  scruples.  The  new  apanment  buildings, 
which  in  the  following  years  surrounded  me  ( I  do  not  see 
them  through  the  many  trees  and  thick  bushes  I  planted 
in  time  for  my  defense),  all  have  a  blatant,  shriU,  South 
American,  or  Levantine  (prewar  Beirut)  look.  Evidently 
they  are  meant  to  prove  how  utterly  modern  and  cosmo- 
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Above   Some  of  the  oranges  from  the  garden 

which  are  grown  along  with  tangerines,  grapefruits,  lemoils, 

prunes,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  and  apricots.  Opposite: 

A  glimpse  of  the  garden  in  late  faO. 


politan  their  owners  and  architects  are. 

One  night,  after  a  trattoria  dinner  with  a  friend  who 
knew  all  about  such  things,  I  reached  the  decision  to  buy 
a  piece  of  countryside  large  enough  both  to  be  isolated 
and  on  which  to  build.  I  was  then  looking  desperately  for 
an  apartment.  I  had  visited  many.  Most  were  luxurious 
dwellings  for  courtesans,  movie  stars,  corrupt  politicians, 
and  foreign  millionaires,  far  too  expensive  for  my  modest 
means.  The  cheaper  ones  were  too  hopelessly  squalid, 
lackluster,  and  depressing,  too  small  for  my  needs  but 
still  too  dear  for  me.  I  was  almost  resigned  to  give  up  my 
search.  The  friend  reassured  me.  He  showed  me  on  a  pa- 
per napkin  that,  as  building  costs  were  very  low  and  land 
in  the  country  still  dirt-cheap,  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  I  could  buy  a  piece  of  farm  land  and  build  the 
house  I  needed.  I  could  have  all  the  rooms  necessary  for 
family  and  servants,  a  large  study  and  capacious  library — 
where  I  could  finally  deposit  all  the  books  I  owned  which 
had  been  stored  here  and  there  for  years — a  children's 
nursery,  adequate  storage  space  for  bric-a-brac,  a  garage, 
and  possibly  even  a  box  stall  for  a  saddle  horse. 

He  pointed  out  I  could  enjoy  silence, 
fresh  air,  a  restful  panorama  of  rolling 
hills,  and,  with  some  luck,  a  view  of  Rome 
and  its  many  church  domes.  The  city  was 
not  surrounded  (as  other  cities  were)  by 
industrial  suburbs,  not  yet  and  not  in  all  directions,  any- 
way. There  were  few  villas  since  most  Italians  as  a  rule  do 
not  like  greenery — peasants  love  to  cut  down  all  the  trees 
they  can — and  prefer  to  be  surrounded  by  noise,  crowds, 
and  solid  masonry.  The  last  city  houses  gave  way  almost 
immediately  to  vegetable  gardens,  small  woods  of  ilex 
and  cork  oaks,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  brooks,  and  pas- 
ture land  dotted  with  grazing  sheep.  The  decision  to 
move  to  the  country,  therefore,  was  not  a  radical  one  at 
the  time.  One  could  always  drive  to  the  center  of  town  in 
a  few  minutes  on  empty  roads. 

I  looked  for  a  suitable  spot  and  found  it  after  a  search 
of  only  a  few  weeks.  It  was  a  pleasant  hillock  of  about  sev- 
en acres,  half  of  which  was  covered  with  an  ancient  ever- 


green wood.  The  view  was  splendid.  I  could  see  rolling 
country  that  was  green  in  winter,  and  on  one  side,  in  the 
distance,  the  roofs  of  Rome.  The  hillock  overlooked  a  lit- 
tle valley  at  the  bottom  of  which,  among  the  many  trees, 
ran  a  stream  whose  water  was  as  cool  and  clean  as  if  it 
came  from  the  mountains.  The  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
had  been  owned  forever  by  the  Ospedale  di  Santo  Spir- 
ito,  and  I  knew  it  could  not  be  sold.  I  thought  that  was  a 
good  thing,  as  I  would  not  be  faced  one  day  with  the  sight 
of  vast  concrete  and  glass  constructions,  the  screaming  of 
their  tenants,  the  weeping  of  children,  and  the  blaring  of 
radios. 

On  the  ridge  opposite  the  property,  trains  ran  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  towed  by  the  last  steam  locomotives  in  Italy, 
which  blew  puffs  of  white  cotton  wool.  It  was,  and  it  still 
is,  the  line  going  from  St.  Peter's  to  Viterbo.  Its  station  at 
Ottavia  can  be  seen  in  all  Italian  movies  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  since  it  is  the  only  one  left  without 
dangling  electric  wires.  I  timed  the  minutes  it  took  me  to 
reach  the  place  from  Piazza  Colonna  by  car:  ten  or  fif- 
teen. The  silence  on  the  spot  was  absolute.  The  only  liv- 
ing beings  I  could  see  on  the  road  were  a  few  wayfarers, 
an  occasional  herd  of  sheep,  and  caravans  of  mules  load- 
ed with  charcoal.  The  charcoal  was  still  used  for  cooking, 
before  the  development  of  bottled  liquid  gas,  by  the 
poorer  Romans  who  liked  the  taste  it  gave  their  food.  I 
decided  the  place  was  made  for  me. 

Luckily  about  that  time  the  Berlin  Airlift  had  been 
started,  a  constant  day-and-night  drone  of  freight  planes 
flying  over  to  supply  the  German  city  with  all  it  needed. 
Everybody,  or  almost  everybody,  in  Europe  feared  the 
outbreak  of  the  Third  World  War,  and,  in  Italy,  a  Com- 
munist ^  i.keover  too.  The  Italian  Communist  Party  was 
then  still  totalitarian,  disciplined,  ruthless,  strictly  Stalin- 
ist, a  docile  instrument  of  Soviet  policy.  Its  program  was 
apparently  not  the  abolition  of  concentration  camps  but 
only  the  change  of  the  guards'  uniforms.  It  still  possessed 
secret  stores  of  the  weapons  it  had  received  from  the  Al- 
lies a  few  years  before  to  fight  the  Germans.  And  it  main- 
tained in  readiness  (Text  continued  on  page  203) 
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OPEN 

HOUSE  FOR 

ART 

A  Florida  couple 

found  a  perfect  place 

for  an  impressive 

collection  of 

large-scale 

masterpieces 

BY  MARJORIE  WTLISH 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY  MARY  E.  NICHOLS 


Surrounding  the  coum-ard 

of  this  Florida  house  is  an  arcade  of  contemporary' 

an,  including  George  Segal's  GoGo  Dancer 

of  1981,  James  Rosenquist's  Tent. 

Pail,  Star  of  1975,  and  Richard  Diebenkorn's 

Ocean  Park  #112  of  1978.  Eyeing  it  all  from  the 

courtyard  is  i\lexander  Calder's  Grand 

Cntter:  Bleu,  Rouge,  Soir  of  1974. 
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he  capack>us  jtivingr 
readily  absorbs 
Lichtenstein's  vast  Studio 
Interiors  with  Dancer  of 
1974  Jean  Dubuffet's  L«w 
de  Coincidences  of  1975, 
Willctiide  Kooning's  Figure 
of  1969;  two  Davidt ;  S|  ^; 
Siiiiths--4iis  Head  of Sf^^ft 
and  Yellow  Vertical^'^^^ 
1955— and  Caldet's  fe- 
UobOe  of  1972;  Gray  w 
and  accented  moldings    , 
provide  a  strong  graphic!; 
wrapper  unifying  these      ~- 
independent  visions. 
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In  semitropical  Florida,  there  is  a 
Deco-Moorish-Florentine  villa 
that  a  flourishing  collection  of  con- 
temporary art  has  happily  overgrown. 
Yet  this  collection  might  not  have  been 
cultivated  if  it  weren't  for  the  humid 
climate  and  the  airy  architectural  idi- 
om the  weather  once  inspired.  In  the 
days  before  air  conditioning,  when 
breezeways  were  necessary  to  allay  the 
heat  and  courtyards  a  way  to  create 
spacious,  private  insulation  between 
house  and  busy  street,  this  thirties 
dwelling  made  keeping  cool  and  safe 
synonymous  with  gracious  living.  For 
its  current  owners,  only  one  update 
was  essential:  glassing  in  the  columned 
arcade  surrounding  the  courtyard  to 
create  a  vast  gallery  illuminated  by 
abundant  natural  light.  Now  they 
could  begin  to  realize  their  most  tena- 
cious fantasy. 

Six  years  later,  the  couple's  gather- 
ing of  contemporary  painting  and 
sculpture,  mostly  American,  totals  a 
hundred  pieces.  As  numerous  as  they 
are,  the  paintings,  including  those  by 
Willem  de  Kooning,  Richard  Dieben- 
korn,  Helen  Frankenthaler,  Roy  Lich- 
tenstein,  and  Joan  Miro,  and  the 
sculpture,  with  strong  holdings  in 
works  by  Alexander  Calder,  David 
Smith,  and  George  Segal,  all  find  their 
place  in  the  redolent  light  and  space  of 
their  surroundings,  creating  a  festive 
wilderness  of  art. 

Like  a  wilderness,  this  collection  is 
always  growing,  and  if  a  conflict  arises 
between  art  and  furniture,  it  is  the  art 
that  wins.  In  the  living  room,  for  exam- 
ple, a  carpet  and  two  tables  were  re- 
moved so  that  Lichtenstein,  Dubuffet, 
de  Kooning,  Giacometti,  Segal,  Cal- 
der, and  five  David  Smiths  could  jostle 
(Texl  continued  on  page  182) 


Natural  light  from  the  courtyard  throws  pat- 
terns of  shadouT  foliage  over  Smith's 
Personage  Seeking  Australia  of  1952  and 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  of  1954;  Frank 
Stella's  Great  ]ones  Street,  painted  in  1958 
during  his  last  year  at  Princeton;  and 
Segal's  Girl  on  Chaise  Lounge  of  1968.  The 
Calder  mobile,  one  of  the  earliest  the  artist 
made,  probably  dates  from  1938. 
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J.  hcse  black  silhouettes  of  the  Critter 
group  slice  through  the  sunlit 
courtyard  to  create  dramatic  cutouts  of 
the  environment.  A  mobile,  Bourges,  1%9, 
spans  the  space.  Asked  why  they 
arc  so  drawn  to  Calder,  the  collectors 
said,  "Aside  from  the  color 
and  balance,  which  everyone  will  say, 
we  like  the  quality  of  joyfulness. 
It's  serious  art  without  hidden  messages." 
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OPEN  HOUSE  FOR  ART 


The  Architect's  Choice" 


With  a  SUN  SYSTEM  SOLAR  GREEN- 
HOUSE, you  can  create  a  view 
that  changes  with  the  seasons, 
while  you  enjoy  the  conntort  of  a 
controlled  indoor  climate.  SUN 
SYSTEM'S  state-of-the-art  design 
combines  advanced  technologi- 
cal know-how  with  superior  con- 
struction. That's  why  SUN  SYSTEM  is 
"The  Architect's  Choice".  Make  SUN 
SYSTEM  your  choice,  too!  Nation- 
wide Displaying  Dealer  Network. 

•  100%  Thermally  Broken 

•  Insulated,  Tempered  and 
LAMINATED  Glass 

•  Curved  Tempered  Glass  Optional 

•  Full  Shading  &  Ventilation  Systems 

•  Quick  &  Easy  Installation 

•  Pre-cut,  Pre-drilled,  Pre-aligned 

•  Over  51  yrs.  of  construction 
experience 
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PREFABRICATED 

SOLAR  GREENHOUSES 

Copyright  1983  SUN  SYSTEM  Greenhouses 


Here's  $1.00.  Please  send  me  your  new  color 
catalog  and  price  list. 

Name 

Address . 

City_ 


.  State 


Zip. 


Clip  and  mail  to: 

SUN  SYSTEM  Prefabricated 

Solar  Greenhouses,  Inc. 

60  A  Vanderbilt  Motor  Parkway 

Commack,  New  York  11725 

Phone:  (516)  543-7766 


iContlfiued  from  page  178;  each  other 
ioituitously.  How  do  they  all  manage 
to  coexist?  From  several  vantages, 
Smith's  open  welded  sculptures  enter 
into  a  Lichtenstein  or  Dubuffet,  at 
once  disappearing  into  and  enriching 
the  canvas.  From  other  angles,  the  red 
blades  of  a  Calder  mobile  seem  to  ex- 
tend from  the  undulating,  fleshly  paint 
of  the  de  Kooning,  and  graze  the  pow- 
erful scarlet  nude  and  door  of  Segal's 
assemblage.  With  such  forrhal  links 
among  the  art,  this  collecting  couple 
does  not  worry  about  stylistic  consis- 
tency among  their  Pop,  Realist,  Con- 
structivist,  and  Abstract  Expressionist 
holdings.  They  are  confident  that  any 
new  acquisition  will  find  a  companion- 
able context  in  which  to  shine.  Conse- 
quently, their  collection  does  not  look 
bought  to  fulfill  a  streamlined  decora- 
tive image,  nor  acquired  from  an  image 
of  themselves  they  want  their  art  to 
shore  up.  Rather,  the  cheerful  infor- 
mality of  this  house  may  be  traced  to  a 
process  of  collecting  that  is  intuitive, 
relaxed,  and  ever  maturing. 

The  man  of  the  house  has  installed 
each  work  in  the  couple's  collection, 
and  his  adept  placement  of  art  some- 
times involves  taking  cues  from  the  art 
itself,  sometimes  from  nature,  which  is 
never  very  far  away  as  one  circles  the 
courtyard.  Against  the  windows,  Se- 
gal's Girl  on  Chaise  Lounge  has  man- 
aged to  find  her  perfect  habitat  in  the 
netherworld  between  indoors  and  out- 
doors. The  sculpture's  reflection,  with 
the  imprint  of  Calder  and  the  vegetal 
world  ot  the  courtyard,  exudes  a  ghost- 


liness  that  brings  out  the  vulnerabOity 
of  the  heavy  plaster  sculpture  itself. 

Calders  float  throughout  the  house, 
but  they  have  totally  populated  the 
courtyard.  Four  stabile-mobiles,  called 
Crags  because  of  their  mountainous 
bases  sprouting  colorful  mobile  ele- 
ments, are  near  the  gallery  to  encour 
age  visual  frolicking  with  indooi 
installations.  First  spotted  in  France, 
the  Grand  Critter:  Bleu,  Rouge,  Noi. 
was  captured  and  brought  home  to  Iiv( 
in  the  courtyard  "alone  for  about  a  yea: 
until  we  bought  her  family — the  othe 
Critters,  now  grouped  almost  exactli 
as  Calder  himself  had  placed  them.' 
Playful,  but  with  a  menacing  edge 
these  metal  cutouts  (inspired  by  Ma 
tisse's  cutouts  in  paper)  endow  coloj 
and  shape  with  the  human  features  an 
vital  force  of  primitive  art.  Presidinjj 
over  all  these  Critters  and  Crags  is  thi 
expansive  canopy  of  a  mobile,  Bourgcs 
numbering  the  last  of  the  thirteen  Gal 
ders  that  vivify  the  courtyard. 

The  liveliness  that  characterizes  th 
collection  as  a  whole  is  born  of  the  di^ 
rect,  eager  attitude  these  collector 
have  toward  art.  Responding  to  visu; 
excitement,  they  are  intimidated  nei 
ther  by  size,  subject  matter,  aggressivii 
tone,  nor  by  the  big  ideas  the  art  ma 
espouse.  Theirs  is  a  feeling  of  affectioi 
nor  awe.  Both  collectors  have  saic 
"People  often  tell  us  before  we  make 
purchase,  'Oh,  you  wouldn't  want  th 
piece,  this  piece  is  difficult  to  live  with 
But  how  can  art  that  is  exciting  enoug 
for  us  to  buy  be  difficult  to  live  withr 
a  Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 


One  ot  'several  Calder  Crags  from  1974 
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George  Segal's  Girl  on  Chaise  Lounge 
HOUSE  &  GARI 


Mystical,  masical,  luxurious  Jade. 

Now  brilliantly  polished  and  pre -cut 

in  durable  tiles  for  floors,  walls  and 

furniture  surfaces.  Currently 

distributed  throush  selected  trade 

showrooms  internationally. 

lade  Intarsia,  A  division  of  Mohawk  Oil 
Canada,  Ltd.  (604)  299-7244 


DALLAS/HOUSTON,  Waitman  Martin 
LOS  ANGELES,  Snyder  Brunet  Cie. 
MIAMI,  Connaissance,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK,  Connaissance,  Inc. 
PALM  BEACH,  Palm  Beach  Marble  &  Tile 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Noland  Rogers 
SEAHLE,  Studio  A 
SINGAPORE,  Elsley  Partnership 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  Tile  Gallery 
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ElA^lS  I 'liESLEY'S  GRACELAND 


{Continued  fn)»!  pa^c  144)  dated  renr- 
etl  house  and  then  in  an  afKirtnient  in 
the  Latidcrdalc  ('ourts.  a  thirties  pub- 
hehousing  project  of  the  sort  un- 
known in  the  South  before  the  Age  oi 
Roosevelt.  Though  quite  decent  (and  a 
sight  better  than  the  shack  in  Tupelo), 
the  l.audertlale  (xnirts  carried  the  stig- 
ma of  "the  welfare,"  and  Elvis  was  not 
unhappy  when  in  his  last  year  of  high 
school  his  family  had  to  leave  the 
Courts  because  their  income  had  risen 
too  high  for  public  assistance. 

Elvis  Presley  the  performer  always 
secmecl  like  the  apotheosis  of  the 
hoody  high-school  hotshot:  hand- 
some, cool,  self-assured,  even  arro- 
gant, mooned  over  by  the  girls, 
grudgingly  envied  by  the  guys.  In  his 
own  years  at  Humes  High  School  in 
Memphis,  though,  he  was  anything  but 
that.  One  must  strain  to  find  the  awk- 
ward loner  in  the  back  row  of  the  pho- 
to of  the  Library  Club,  the  kind  of 
picture  we  have  come  to  expect  in  an 
article  on  an  assassin.  But  young  Elvis 
had  discovered  a  talent  much  prized  in 
his  part  of  America — singing  to  his  gui- 
tar— and  with  it  he  w^on  the  school  tal- 
ent show  in  his  senior  year. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  the  stuff  of 
show-biz  legend.  How  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  a  few  months  after  graduation, 
he  auditions  for  Sun  Records  in  Mem- 
phis. How  he  fits  the  bill  for  "a  white 
boy  who  can  sing  like  a  Negro"  and  is 
called  back  to  record  an  old  country 
ballad,  'T  Love  You  Because."  How  he 
also  records  another  number,  "That's 
All  Right  Mama,"  first  straight,  and 
then  again  in  a  much  looser,  mocking, 
rocking  manner  that  Sun  owner  Sam 
Phillips  immediately  recognizes  as  no 
less  than  sensational.  How  Elvis  begins 
working  local  joints,  county  fairs,  final- 
ly becoming  a  regular  on  the  Shreve- 
port  radio  show  Louisiana  Hayride. 
How  he  acquires  a  Svengali-like  man- 
ager. Col.  Tom  Parker,  how  his  record- 
ing contract  is  bought  out  by  RCA,  and 
how  he  is  then  launched  to  fame. 

Characteristically,  Elvis  thought  of 
nvo  things  to  buy  w^hen  he  began  to 
strike  it  rich:  a  new  car  and  a  new 
house.  Predictably,  the  car  was  a  Cadil- 
lac, a  pink  1955  Fleeuvood  Series  60 
Special  Sedan  (which  he  bought  for  his 
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Sunburst  clock  over  living  room  mantel 

mother  and  which  remains  parked  be- 
hind Graceland).  The  first  house  he 
bought  was  a  little  brick  bungalow, 
soon  followed  by  a  larger  brick  ranch 
house  in  a  nicer  part  of  town.  It  was 
home  not  just  for  Elvis,  but  for  his  par- 
ents as  well.  As  Albert  Goldman  writes 
in  his  candid  but  essentially  con- 
temptuous biography,  Eivis,  "Most 
young  boys  fresh  out  of  the  slums 
w^ould  have  behaved  exactly  as  did  El- 
vis Presley  in  buying  a  flashy  car.  How 
many,  one  wonders,  would  have  taken 
their  first  real  money  and  put  it  into  a 
house?  Here  we  see  the  other  side  of 
Elvis,  the  side  that  always  contrasted  so 
strongly  with  the  flamboyant  clothes 
and  the  punk  attitude:  the  profound 
attachment  to  the  notion  of  home  and 
the  longing  to  have  a  home  of  which  he 
could  be  proud." 

As  Presley's  popularity  grew;"  his 
house  on  Audubon  Drive  became  cease- 
lessly besieged  by  adoring  teen-age  girls 
who  roamed  the  property  at  will  and  felt 
nothing  about  peering  in  the  windows 
and  snapping  pictures  of  their  idol.  An- 
other move  was  clearly  in  order,  and  this 
time  it  would  be  for  keeps. 

In  her  remarkable  little  memoir  enti- 
tled Exactly  As  It  Happened:  How  Elvis 
Bought  Graceland,  Memphis  real-es- 
tate agent  Virginia  Grant  recalls  show- 
ing what  she  thought  was  a  suitable 
house  to  the  singer's  mother  in  March 


1957.  "Mrs.  Presley  informs  me  that  if 
they  should  buy  this  property,  theyj 
would  have  to  build  a  large  Colonial] 
home,  as  that  is  the  type  of  home  Elvis 
wants.  The  ranch-style  home  of  more 
than  3,500  square  feet,  which  hereto- !i 
fore  had  looked  fine  to  me,  would  be' 
used  as  a  stable  for  their  horses.  .  . .' 
Clearly  Virginia  Grant  had  been  on  the 
wrong  track,  but  suddenly  she  thought 
of  something  far  grander.  As  Mrs.i 
Grant  remembers,  "Without  hesita-,' 
tion,  and  as  if  God  himself  put  the' 
thought  in  my  mind  and  the  words  onj 
my  tongue,  I  immediately  picked 
Graceland  as  the  home  for  them,} 
though  I  had  never  been  in  the  housei 
myself.  .  .  .  This  proves  to  me  all  the 
more,  that  God  can  do  big  things  for  usj 
in  our  business,  if  we  only  trust  Him, 
and  try  to  do  right  by  our  fellow-man." 

Her  revelation  turned  out  to  be  in 
spired.  Located  several  miles  south  o: 
downtown  Memphis  in  the  Shelby 
County  township  of  Whitehaven,: 
Graceland  was  an  eighteen-room| 
house  set  on  460  acres  of  gently  rolling 
land.  It  had  been  built  by  a  Dr.  Thomad 
Moore,  who  named  it  in  honor  of  his' 
wife  Ruth's  aunt,  Grace  Toof.  Facec 
with  pink  Tennessee  fieldstone,  tht 
house  boasted  that  sine  qua  non  sym 
bol  of  the  gracious  Southern  man 
sion — the  Classical  white-columned 
pedimented  portico,  here  with  the  in 
teresting  and  unusual  variant  of  Egyp 
tian  capitals,  perhaps  a  reference  to  tht 
Nilotic  origins  of  this  Tennessee  city'; 
name.  More  significant,  however,  i; 
the  house's  date:  it  was  built  in  193*-^ 
the  year  of  the  release  of  that  quintes 
sential  film  epic  of  the  Old  South 
Gone  With  the  Wind.  Graceland  wa- 
Elvis's  Tara,  where  he  returned  timt 
and  again  to  "think  about  it  tomorrow, 
with  the  craving  for  the  serenity  anc 
strength  that  Katie  Scarlett  O'Hara  de 
rived  from  her  fictional  home. 

Elvis  went  to  see  the  mansion  (whicl 
then  housed  the  Graceland  Christiar 
Church)  and  decided  on  the  spot  tc 
buy  it.  The  price — which  also  includeo 
13.8  acres  of  the  surrounding  land- 
was  $102,500.  Within  the  first  si? 
months  of  his  occupancy,  however,  it 
new  owner  was  to  spend  five  time; 
that  amount    (Continued  on  page  186. 
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EIMS  PFIESLEY'S  GRACELAND 


The  hiizhlv  izretzarious  Elvis  stuck  to  his  roots,  and  dwelt 


w'lrh  hi 


s  extended  family  all  his  life 


(Continued  from  page  184)  on  im- 
provements, with  some  $65,000  alone 
for  the  eight-foot-high  pink  fieldstone 
wall  erected  to  keep  Presley's  frenzied 
tollovvers  from  overrunning  the  estate. 
I'he  public  cynosure  was  the  famous 
Music  Gate,  the  wrought-iron  portals 
that  portray  two  guitar-wielding  El- 
vises  against  a  background  of  undulat- 
ing musical  notation. 

The  interior  decoration  was  no  less 
personal  and  flamboyant.  Above  the 
front  door  of  the  house  is  a  stained - 
glass  panel  emblazoned  with  an  Old 
English  "P."  Behind  it  is  the  entry  hall, 
where  one  realizes  for  the  first  time 
that  despite  Graceland's  imposing  fa- 
qade,  its  rooms  are  actually  no  larger 
than  those  of  the  average  American  up- 
pcr-middle-class  suburban  house. 
There  are  now  2}  rooms,  plus  eight 
bathrooms,  but  that  was  just  space 
enough  for  the  large  number  of  people 
that  the  highly  gregarious  Elvis  liked  to 
have  around  at  all  times.  He  stuck  to 
his  roots  and  dwelt  with  his  extended 
family  all  his  life.  Until  Elvis  was  in- 
ducted into  the  army,  his  parents  lived 
in  the  main  house;  after  his  mother's 
death,  Presley's  father  and  stepmother 
lived  in  a  house  on  an  adjacent  proper- 
ty. A  downstairs  bedroom  off  the  entr\' 
hall  was  used  by  Elvis's  paternal  grand- 
mother, Minnie  Mae  Presley,  until  her 
death  in  1980  at  the  age  of  90;  it  is  cur- 
rently occupied  by  his  aunt  Delta  Mae 
Biggs,  who  kept  house  for  Elvis  and 
now  cares  for  his  surviving  Pomer- 
anian, Edmund.  Another  of  Presley's 
aunts,  the  Rev.  Nashville  Lorene  Pri- 
chett,  lived  for  many  years  in  a  trailer 
on  the  property  with  her  husband. 
Earl,  the  groundskeeper  of  Graceland. 
The  guardhouse  at  the  Music  Gate  was 
manned  for  over  rw^enty  years  by  uncle 
Vester  Presley;  these  days  he  can  often 
be  found  across  the  highway  at  the 
Graceland  Visitors  Center,  dressed  in 
his  light  blue  leisure  suit  and  obliging- 
ly inscribing  copies  of  his  two  books,  A 
Presley  Speaks  and  The  Presley  Family 
Cookbook. 


Welcomed  into  the  Presley  family 
circle  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  was 
Priscilla  Ann  Beaulieu,  the  stepdaugh- 
ter of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  officer  stationed 
in  West  Germany,  where  Elvis  met  her 
in  1959  during  his  highly  publicized 
army  hitch.  Enraptured  by  the  girl  elev- 
en years  his  junior,  Presley  persuaded 
her  parents  to  allow  her  to  return  to 
America  to  live  with  him  in  1962.  She 
was  installed  at  Graceland,  enrolled  in 
a  Memphis  Catholic  school,  and  five 
years  later  at  last  became  Mrs.  Elvis 
Presley.  The  marriage  was  shorter  than 
the  courtship:  after  six  years  the  couple 
divorced.  Their  only  child,  Lisa  Marie, 
now  sixteen,  is  the  sole  heir  of  her  fa- 
ther's estate  and  will  inherit  Graceland 
w^hen  she  turns  25. 

Then  there  were  Elvis's  buddies,  the 
bodyguards,  advance  men,  and  go-fers 
known  variously  as  the  Guys  or  the 
Memphis  Mafia,  who  catered  to  his 
iron  whims  and  gave  Graceland  the  air 
of  a  high-flown  frat  house.  With  its 
considerable  staff  of  servants,  includ- 
ing day  and  night  cooks  at  the  ready  to 
feed  the  small  army  of  retainers, 
Graceland  was  a  kind  of  mini-Ver- 
sailles, where  every  activity  revolved 
around  the  wishes  of  the  king. 

The  interior  design  of  Graceland 
might  best  be  described  as  American 
Roadside  Regal.  To  the  right  of  the  foy- 
er are  the  living  room  and  the  music 
room;  to  the  left,  the  dining  room.  All 
are  decorated  in  the  showy-genteel 
manner  that  predominates  throughout 
the  parlor  rooms  at  Graceland:  gik  fur- 
niture, silky  fabrics,  elaborately 
draped  curtains  and  portieres,  crystal 
chandeliers,  pale  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing, marble  and  mirror  paneling  and 
on  almost  every  wall  a  gold-framed 
family  portrait,  often  a  photograph 
painted  over  in  oils.  Though  much  has 
been  made  by  Albert  Goldman  of  the 
tackiness  of  these  rooms,  in  truth  they 
are  not  much  different  from  those  of 
many  other  Tennessee  tyro  tycoons  cir- 
ca 1957. 

Much  less  typical  are  the  rooms  of 


the  house  designed  for  Elvis's  owr 
amusement  rather  than  for  receiving 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  time-hon- 
ored Southern  tradition.  Here  we  se{ 
his  imagination  run  wild.  As  at  Verj 
sailles,  the  nerve  center  at  Gracelanc, 
was  the  bedroom  of  the  King.  The  bed 
chamber,  which  is  not  open  to  the  pub! 
lie  and  which  the  Presley  family  has  dej 
clined  to  have  photographed,  i 
decorated  in  high  swinging-bachelo 
style.  The  room  is  centered  by  Elvis' 
nine-by-nine-foot  bed  with  its  black  vi 
nyl  headboard,  afloat  on  a  sea  of  rec 
wall-to-wall  carpeting.  The  walls  an 
covered  in  fake  black  suede,  which  alsc 
screens  the  windows  to  create  the  co 
coonlike  atmosphere  that  Preslc 
craved.  The  bed  is  flanked  by  easel 
bearing  portraits  of  two  of  the  most  im 
portant  people  in  Elvis  Presley's  lite 
his  mother  and  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  there  is  the  TV  Room  in  thjj 
basement,  with  its  mirrored  ceiling,  it 
wrap-around  mirrored  soda  fountaii 
its  supergraphic  mural  with  Elvis' 
trademark  lightning-bolt  logo,  ani 
three  television  sets  in  a  row  (an  idea  h 
got  from  LBJ,  who  liked  to  keep  an  ey 
on  all  three  networks  at  once).  Acres 
the  hall  is  the  pool  room,  tented  i 
some  750  yards  of  patchwork-printe 
fabric,  with  a  stained-glass  lamp  hanj 
ing  over  the  table  where  he  played  h 
preferred  billiard  game,  eightball. 

But  the  most  jaw-dropping  of  all 
the  Jungle  Room,  Elvis's  favorite  root 
at  Graceland.  Decorated  in  a  style  th^ 
might  be  termed  Early  Goona-Gooni 
or  perhaps  Tahitian  Provincial,  the  foi 
ty-foot-long  den  is  fitted  out  with 
staggering  suite  of  massive  piece 
(from  Donald's  Furniture  in  Men- 
phis)  that  combine  ferociously  carve 
animal  forms  with  fake-fur  upholster 
Here  the  star  of  Blue  Hawaii  woul 
ensconce  himself  with  the  good  ol 
boys  of  his  enormous  entourage  an 
watch  Kung-Fu  films  on  the  projec 
tion-TV  screen,  which  was  set  up  i 
front  of  the  built-in  waterfall  wa 
(complete  (Continued  on  page  18^ 
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'(  (ji;//>;!uJ  fi""/  /-.liic  iS(t)  w'itli  co\ 

W'hci)  that  leciealioii  palled,  they 
txHild  take  themselves  cnit  to  the  sinall, 
wiiulitwiess,  ei,)tici"ete  gymnasium 
huilcliiii;  that  I'lvis  had  built  difcetly 
behind  the  Innise  in  1975 — complete 
with  laequetball  ccnirts,  sauna,  and 
whiilpciol  baths — where  Presley,  a 
ei>tilirmed  night  owl,  would  often  play 
with  his  pals  until  sunup.  Another  ta- 
\'t>rite  diversion  was  his  slot-car  race 
track,  which  was  kept  lor  many  years  in 
the  one-story  structure  erected  just  to 
the  south  of  the  main  house  in  1965.  In 
time,  however,  Elvis's  vast  collection 
of  memorabilia  had  expanded  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  large  shed  was  con- 
verted into  the  Trophy  Room,  the  most 
compelling  part  t)f  Graceland. 

There  is  something  at  once  poignant 
and  repellent  about  the  Trophy  Room 
(which  is  actually  a  series  of  gallerylike 
spaces),  and  it  is  here  that  the  myth  of 
Elvis  Presley  seems  most  convincing 
and  most  real.  Elvis  was  a  compulsive 
keeper  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of  his  life; 
significant  and  trivial,  worthless  and 
rare,  hucksterish  and  human,  they  are 
juxtaposed  in  this  place  with  irresisti- 
ble effect.  Here  is  his  mama  and  dad- 
dy's marriage  certificate;  his  sev- 
enth-grade achievement  test  (80  in 
phys.  ed.,  79  in  dictation,  61  in  litera- 
ture— no  testing  in  music);  the  por- 
traits of  the  artist  as  a  young  Adonis. 
Then  one  passes  through  the  Hall  of 
Gold,  an  astounding  corridor  lined 
with  the  singer's  163  Gold  and  Plati- 
num records  and  albums,  including  his 
very  first,  for  "Don't  Be  Cruel." 

Finally  one  comes  to  the  largest 
room,  which  holds  the  oddest  of  the  ar- 
tifacts: headless  effigies  wearing  the 
black  brocade  tuxedo  and  the  white 
wedding  dress  in  which  Elvis  and  Pris- 
cilla  were  married;  an  array  of  the  fake- 
jewel-encrusted  jumpsuits  he  was 
given  to  performing  in  late  in  his  ca- 
reer; a  wall  full  of  his  favorite  firearms 
and  the  narcotics-agent  badges  that  the 
drug-dependent  Presley  obsessively 
collected;  his  motorcycle  and  a  num- 
ber of  guitars;  his  suitcases,  still 
packed,  from  the  concert  tour  he  was 
to  have  begun  the  day  after  he  died;  his 
favorite  books — on  the  Kennedv  assas- 


sination and  the  occult;  his  eleven-car- 
at diamond  ring  and  his  heavy  gold  pen- 
dant with  the  Hebrew  word  for  "life." 

After  a  half-hour  of  rapt  voyeurism 
in  this  gallery,  one  is  relieved  to  step 
outside  and  survey  the  grounds  of 
Graceland,  which  conform  to  the 
American  suburban  type  as  much  as 
the  house  itself  does.  The  large  "front 
yard"  is  handsomely  landscaped  but, 
of  course,  is  never  used,  while  the 
much  smaller  backyard  seems 
cramped  and  cluttered;  the  contrast 
between  the  two  makes  the  porticoed 
exterior  seem  much  like  a  Hollywood 
false-front.  But  before  the  visitor  de- 
parts, there  is  still  what  for  most  people 


I  :  _. nicy's  grave  .n  Meditation  Garden 

is  the  emotional  high  point  of  the  pil- 
grimage to  Graceland:  Meditation 
Garden,  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
departed  King. 

Two  days  after  his  death  Elvis  was 
buried  in  nearby  Forest  Hill  Cemetery, 
but  within  six  weeks  the  combination 
of  staggering  crowds  and  a  corpse-kid- 
nap threat  led  to  the  decision  to  reinter 
Presley  (and  his  beloved  mother)  in  the 
more  secure  setting  of  Graceland. 
Now,  like  Richard  Wagner  and  An- 
drew Jackson,  he  lies  in  death  just  a  few 
feet  from  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
The  name  "Meditation  Garden"  sug- 
gests a  tranquil  retreat  but  in  fact  is 
more  like  Forest  Lawn  than  the  con- 


templative spaces  of  Japan.  Just  past 
the  kidney-shaped  swimming  pool  is  a 
brick  and  white-columned  peristyle, 
inset  with  four  stained-glass  windows. 
A  circular  fountain  is  at  the  center,  and 
directly  before  it  is  an  unlit  eternal 
flame,  at  the  head  of  the  bronze  marker 
bearing  the  name  ELVIS  AARON 
PRESLEY.  On  any  given  day  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  floral  offerings,  though 
their  quantity  predictably  swe 
around  the  anniversaries  of  his  birt 
and  death.  Several  forms  are  recurrin 
favorites — guitars,  hound  dogs,  and 
that  Southern  classic,  the  broken 
bleeding  heart. 

Yet  it  is  the  words,  not  the  flowers 
that  stick  in  the  mind.  Cast  in  bronze 
on  the  tombstone  is  Vernon  Presley 
lengthy  but  touching  epitaph  to  hi 
son,  and  around  it  are  the  handwritten 
tributes  left  by  fans,  which  are  soo 
made  illegible  by  the  rain.  They  spea 
of  Elvis  as  the  most  devoted  see  him 
not  as  a  mere  popular  personality,  bu 
as  divus  loci — the  god  of  the  place 
Pinned  to  a  little  wooden  cross  no 
long  ago  were  these  lines:  "From  th 
womb  of  your  loving  mother/  To  th 
hearts  of  your  loving  fans/  To  the  arm 
of  our  Saviour  Jesus/  With  whom  yo 
do  now  stand." 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  this  unlikel 
holy  precinct  without  the  feeling  tha 
Elvis  Presley  is  ,\  modern  hero  of  myth 
ic  proportions.  What  makes  Elvis  sue 
a  potent  legend  is  the  way  in  which  hi 
saga  commingles  so  much  of  the  schiz 
oid  American  experience:  ambitio 
and  luck,  materialism  and  piety,  gener 
osity  and  greed,  humility  and  hubri 
are  all  present  in  larger-than-life  pro 
portions.  And  so  is  a  key  element  in 
myth:  immortality.  Elvis  Presley's  cha 
risma  has  survived  his  physical  demis< 
and  he  remains  for  his  millions  of  fo 
lowers  a  veritable  living  presence.  Hi 
continuing  immediacy  ultimatel 
stems  from  his  most  pronounced  tra: 
in  the  years  before  Hollywood  and  Co 
Parker  got  him:  his  defiant  rebellious 
ness  and  refusal  to  accept  the  cor 
straints  of  society.  If  he  could  get  awa 
with  it  even  for  a  while,  then  so  migP 
we,  too.  And  as  his  posthumous  powe 
proves,  that  would  seem  to  include  e; 
caping  even  the  oblivion  of  death,  n 
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against  this  ColorTrak  2000.  RCA's  remarkable  new 
felorTrak  2000  model  #FJR2020W  puts  25"  of  pic- 
!  (measured  diagonally)  into  the  same  space  as 
iventional  19"  sets.  And  along  with  70%  more  pic- 
(,  this  new  ColorTrak  comes  with  a  combination  of 
lusive  RCA  features:  58-function  Digital  Command 
nter  remote  control,  high-compliance  speakers, 
■    ■  '  tuning  (including  cable)  and  RCA's  ad- 

iced  detail  processor,  which  delivers  a 
lure  that  appears  almost  3-dimensional. 
^our  RCA  dealer  for  a  demonstration, 
^ee  25"  of  picture  that  sits  in  19"  of  set. 
ifully. 

more  information  and  a  free  copy 
5  "Living  with  Video"  book  ($2.50 
I  value),  write:  RCA  Consumer 
lectronics.  Department  32-31 2L, 
p.  Box  1976,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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ARIIST  IN  RESIDENCE 


(i'oHtiiiiiCil  Irow  pcigc  10^))  In  the  liv- 
ing room,  originally  a  stable,  oak- 
stainctl  pKwood  panels  lined  the  walls. 
I'he  beams  overhead  were  painted 
darkbtxn\n.  "Oneol  the  Hrst  things  we 
did  was  to  paint  them  white.  There  was 
no  heat,  of  course,  except  for  fireplaces 
and  wooci-burning  stoves.  .  .  .It  was 
quite  something  getting  up  in  the  freez- 
ing cold  and  firing  them  up." 

And  that  lasted  for  years  until  they 
bought  the  house  in  1953  and  installed 
such  modern-day  comforts  as  heat,  hot 
running  water,  and  a  bathroom  (there 
was  only  an  outside  toilet).  "I  used  to 
bathe  our  children  in  a  tin  tub  in  the 
kitchen,  heating  the  water  on  a  wood- 
burning  range,"  Margaret  Francois 
mentit)ns  proudly. 

Aside  from  the  addition  of  those 
creature  comforts,  this  little  farmhouse 
has  never  strayed  far  from  the  simplic- 
ity of  its  origins.  "You  see,  I  like  ordi- 
nary things,"  Margaret  Franqois  says, 
pointing  out  the  mattress  ticking  she's 
used  to  make  curtains  in  their  bedroom 
upstairs.  "All  these  things  in  the  house 
are  humble  workaday  objects  that 
working  people  had.  Our  white  porce- 
lain china,  my  blue-and-white  checked 
tablecloth,  those  marble-topped  bistro 
tables  outside  in  the  garden,  and  that 
old  factory  lamp  hanging  over  the  table 
where  we  eat — all  that  was  our  reaction 


against  the  bourgeois  concern  for  mak- 
ing things  grand.  We've  always  had  a 
taste  for  simple  things,  things  that  are 
actually  commonplace  today  thanks  to 
Terence  Conran  who  makes  copies 
available  to  everyone.  Wonderful  real- 
ly, but  quite  annoying  to  lose  your  indi- 
viduality." 

In  the  other  whitewashed  bedrooms 
(their  son's  and  daughter's — down  a 
narrow  hallway  painted  pink)  there  are 
curtains  made  of  French  provincial 
fabric,  "not  the  pretty-pretty  material 
you  see  so  much  of  today,  but  reprints 
of  something  that  was  quite  ordinary." 
Rag  rugs  from  Portugal  and  India 
("very  cheap,  you  know")  lie  about  ca- 
sually upstairs  on  worn  hexagonal  tiles, 
the  traditional  rust-colored  "to- 
mettes."  "We  don't  like  things  to 
match  too  closely,  to  look  too  finished, 
too  rich."  Margaret  Francois  does  all 
the  sewing  herself  with  a  particular 
penchant  for  patchwork:  a  banquette 
cushion  in  their  bedroom  picks  up  on 
the  colorful  drawings  by  four  grand- 
children tacked  on  the  wall  above. 
More  cushions  in  the  living  room 
evoke  the  blue-and-white  delft  tiles 
framing  the  fireplace. 

Most  of  the  furniture  was  found  over 
the  years  in  flea  markets,  local  antiques 
shops,  and  village  auctions.  "We 
didn't  decorate,"  the  two  hasten  to  ex- 


indre  Fran^(M^  >  v,  cli-lit  studio,  designed  by  his  son,  Pierre  Farlca 


plain,  "it  was  simply  a  question  o 
something  taking  your  fancy — ringin| 
a  bell.  Suddenly  you  see  it  there  when 
it  should  be." 

In  blocking  out  the  space  in  th( 
house,  there  was  one  basic  credo:  "W 
don't  like  things  to  be  dedicated  to  om 
purpose  only,  that's  why  we  dine  ii 
part  of  the  living  room — a  reaction,  no 
doubt,  against  the  middle-class  hous 
where  everything  is  set  for  a  certain  ac 
tivity. 

"I  like  the  idea  of  moving  from  one 
place  to  another,"  Margaret  Fran(^ois 
continues.  "The  doors  must  be  open 
all  times — perhaps  that  comes  from  my 
father  being  in  India;  in  hot  countries 
you  always  left  the  doors  open  to  g 
the  breeze." 

Not  only  are  the  doors  kept  open  in 
this  household — the  cupboards  anc 
windows  are  left  ajar  as  well.  But  so 
seems  until  one  realizes  one  has  been 
drawn  into  a  world  of  trompe  I'oei 
The  Francoises'  determination  to  use 
space  differently  includes  optical  illu 
sion  at  every  conceivable  turn. 

Rather  than  defining  the  limits  o 
space,  the  walls  in  this  basically  con 
fined  dwelling  offer  up  new  perspec 
tives  and  endless  vistas.  This  is  on( 
house  in  which  it  is  not  dark  at  the  to 
of  the  stairs  because  the  stairs  go  oi 
and  on  thanks  to  the  magical  sweep  o 
the  paintbrush.  Instead  of  being  a  dea^ 
end,  the  wall  ahead  beckons  one  on  t 
even  greater  heights. 

"I  want  to  open  up  the  walls,"  An 
dre  Franqois  says,  as  we  stand  in  a  sma 
spare  room  just  big  enough  for  a  child 
bed,  a  tiny  room  left  over  after  con 
struction  of  the  bathroom.  Throug 
trompe  I'oeil  one  is  transported  to  th 
harbor  of  Marseilles  in  the  distance 
Down  at  the  baseboard  a  mouse  nit 
bles  on  a  lump  of  sugar:  the  tromp 
I'oeil  is  never  without  the  din  d'oe 
that  is  the  Andre  Franqois  trademark 

In  the  living  room  what  used  to  b 
oak-stained  plyboard  paneling  is  now 
delirious  play  of  fantasy  and  realit; 
Adjoining  a  wall  of  actual  bookshelve 
laden  with  his  wife's  collection  of  ti 
toys,  Franqois  has  painted  ongoin 
books  with  titles  on  the  order  of  I 
Ecole  de  Grisy  (The  Grisy  School  ( 
Painting)  by    (Continued  on  page  I  % 
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Carpet  that  sets  the  stage 
like  no  other     ^ 

This  is  the  one.  the  only  Talk  of  the  Town. 

■   •  A  very  special  carved  saxony  distinctively  styled     __ 

to  add  new  drama  and  excitement  to  any  room. 
You  can  see  how  the  uniquely  carved 
'-'■        tracer}- pattern  accents  the  rich 
^  '   multicolorations.  And  you  can  almost  feel    '  i 
-       •     the  luxuriously  dense  construction.  < 

^1^  Plus,  it's  extremely  durable 
";  \  and  easy  to  clean.       m^^M 

^,     -So  .set  your  sta^e  with  the  ''  -^^WH 
newest  look  in  carpet.        x  • 
■    Talk  of  the  Town. 


/'-K 


Yol/ll  find  it  only  among  the  Galaxys.  GaDSV 


DUPONT 
ANTRON- 


650 Arthur Aie   ElkGruce  Villu^.  ILd'/iji/T  lJI2).59'i0555 


CARPET  MILLS.  INC  -fJuFont  rt^iistered  trademark 


v,;^'r;;:;i;;'%,;^:j^v.A;^.M 


THE '  1 . 


1       liNGWITH 
GUARANTEE, 


'>v  ho  Tn  I  hois'  conimitnicnr  to 
iiir  customers  extends  heyond 
.|ii;ililV  classic  cloihin.i;.  Because 
)  J   since  1947  our  f^uarantee  has 

been:  "If  for  any  reason  ycni  are 

nor  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  please 
return  the  merchandise  and  we  will 
replace  it  or  refund  your  money,  which- 
ever you  prefer."  At  The  Til  hots,  we 
insist  on  satistactitin.  Which  is  why  a 
less  than  completely  happy 
.  ^  customer  just  won't  do. 

To  order  our  own 
shadow-striped 
blouse,  call 

1-800-225- 

8200. 


/ 


\ 


For  a  year's 
subscription 
to  The  Talbots 
catalog,  includ- 
ing our  new 
Spring  edition, 
send  a  $2.00 
check  or  money 
order  to:  The  Talbots, 
Dept.  HD,Hingham, 
Massachusetts  02043 

N.inic 
AiJdre-.s 
(.'ily/Town 
State 


Zir 


a^lbct: 


English  fine  bone  china 
earthenware  &  crystal 

from  most  leading  manufacturers 


For  our  Full  Colour  Catalogue  send  *3  to 
Dept.  Bl,  34  Beauchamp  Place,  London 
SW3,  England 


You'll  find  we  offer  thie  most 
incredible  value  at  London's  famous 
Reject  China  Shops. 

For  First  Quality  or  Rejects,  you 
won't  beat  the  Reject  China  Shop's 
prices.  We  send  goods  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Customers  from  the 
U.S.A.  will  find  enormous  savings 
on  U.S.  retail  prices  even  when  all 
postal  charges  and  insurance 
charges  have  been  included. 

OPEN  MONDAY  TO  SUNDAY 

3  shops  in 

Beauchamp  Place,  Knir;htsbridge, 

London  SW3  Tel:  01-581  0733 

and  branches  at: 

134  Regent  Street,  London  Wl. 

1  Castle  Hill,  Windsor,  Berks. 

34/36  Stall  Street,  Bath.  Tel:  0225  62977 

54  Cornmarket  Street,  Oxford. 


ARTIST  IN  RESIDENCE 


(Continued  fron7  page  190)  Andre], 
Franqois.  Also  depicted  are  old  tele-  i 
phone  books,  a  1905  telephone,  an 
open  packet  of  Gauloises.  Painted  bi- 
belots and  objects  pick  up  on  actual! 
family  possessions  that  sit  on  the  neigh 
boring  "real"  shelf:  "those  were  myp 
wife's  great-grandmother's  teacups."  b 

Across  the  room,  above  the  old  farmC 
table  where  they  dine,  Franqois  has| 
painted  a  cupboard  with  duplicates  ol 
local  "Beauvais"  pottery.  "Everythiiij 
which  is  painted,"  Margaret  enthusi 
astically  points  out,  "including  those 
blue-and-white  coffee  cups  inside  the 
cupboard  is  china  we  actually  own." 

Wheels  within  wheels.  A  family  fres. 
CO  that  tells  its  own  tale:  their  dog  suri 
veys  the  scene,  peering  out  from  undei 
a  desk  while  the  old  tomcat  is  seen  slip 
ping  behind  a  living-room  door  only  t( 
appear  next  at  the  top  of  the  trompe 
I'oeil  staircase.  There's  more  thai|| 
meets  the  eye  in  this  confusing  hieroi  f 
glyphic  decor  and  it  is  Andre  Franqoi;, . 
who  has  the  last  laugh.  n 

"Ideas  sprout  like  flowers  fronj'j 
Andre's  head,"  his  friend  Ronak' 
Searle  once  said,  and  the  walls  of  Gris 
are  certainly  an  example  of  that  imagi 
nation  in  full  bloom.  "Early  on  in  life 
was  thrilled  by  cityscapes,  all  thos 
buildings,  the  textures,  the  incredibi 
intensity.  But  all  of  that  is  much  le;- 
subtle  than  a  country  landscape. 
There's  an  intensity  here  that  you  ha\ 
to  discover — it's  another  register,  an 
once  you're  attuned  to  it  nothing  wi 
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r  oLi  back  to  town." 

a  way,  tar  from  the  madding-' 
c  d,  Andre  Franqois's  keen  eye'and 
1   p  pencil  became  even  more 

-attuned  at  once  to  the  world  at 

tiid  to  the  quiet  reveries  inspired 

:s  pastoral  setting.  Grisy-les- 
h  c>  offered  the  right  perspective  on 
lad  world  that  makes  tor  great 
n  hie  satire.  Grisy  also  provided  the 
ir  ^cape  that  would  eventually  touch 
c  tcrent  chord  in  Andre  Franqois  the 
ri  t  "There  comes  a  moment  in  the 
t  >t  every  artist  when  he  no  longer 
;(.  the  urge  to  jump  through  hoops. 
i  nnmercial  artist  is  constantly  react- 
1  o  every  impulse  from  without,  be  it 
t  cphone  call,  a  contraa  from  adverti- 
e  .there  comes  a  time  when  the 
a  from  within  is  the  only  one  you 
■  t  to  listen  to.  The  artist  develops 
1  y.vn  rules  and  he  wants  to  jump 
iiLiiih  his  own  hoops." 

■iqois  has  been  jumping  through 
. .  .,n  hoop  over  the  past  two  dec- 
( s.  giving  his  painting  priority  while 
fping  up  key  commitments — such 
?  overs  for  The  Sew  Yorker.  "They 
1  A  me  total  freedom.  There  are  no 

nients,  no  themes,  you  just  do  a 
number  per  year  and  they  will 

nlished  an\-\vhere  beuveen  two 

:  nths  and  four  years  after  I  send 

:  m  in.  It's  always  a  complete  surprise 

en  I  find  the  magazine  at  my  door. 

1  cover  of  mine  was  turned  down 
1  tne  art  director  said  he  didn't  want 
fxU  me  why  for  fear  it  might  hinder 
spontaneity  in  the  future.  No  other 
gazine  is  like  that." 
VIost  of  his  time  these  days  is  spent 
inting,  work  that  often  starts  out 
:h  an  objet  trouve,  something  found 
ar  his  house — a  butterfly,  a  lizard,  an 
1  country  pitcher,  a  farm  chair.  Fran- 
is  will  then  paint  a  nude  woman  ac- 
illy  sitting  on  that  chair,  which  he  has 
A'ed  up  and  stuck  on  the  canvas.  Or 
might  slice  a  real  pitcher  in  half  and 
ply  it  onto  a  still  life.  'T  like  to  graft 
itasy  onto  a  piece  of  reality,  as  you 
n  see  in  my  trompe  Toeil." 
Forty  years  ago  when  Andre  Fran- 
is  and  his  wife  bicycled  into  the  Pon- 
ise  Valley  there  was  no  telling  what 
is  to  be  found:  a  roof  over  their 
ads?  A  house?  A  home?  A  creative 
laxy?  "Better  to  travel  with  joy  than 
arrive  with  certitude,"  /\ndre  Fran- 
is  likes  to  say.  As  it  turns  out,  he  has 
anaged  both,  n 


l)  one  wordjaiis  it  all . 


Cuscoyyi-nuid(  'J^ijjkd  ^uncuni  €~cicccssoncs  i)u 

Dept.  HG.  6721  Market  St..  Wilmington.  NC  28405     •     36-page  Catalog  &  Swatches-$4. 
American  Express  Mastercard  Visa     •     1  ■800-334-2593:  in  NC.  1-800-672-2947 


Mallory's    may    very    well    be 
the  best  kept  secret  in  the  country. 

Very  soon  your  friends  will  be  telling 
you  about  their  new  furniture.  They 
may  tell  you  about  its  style,  its  flair,  its 
panache.  But  they  won't  tell  you 
where   they    bought    it. 

We  really  don't  mmd.  Because  we 
understand. 

Mallory's  offers  its  discerning  clients 
significant  savings  on  fine  furniture. 
Our  prices  are  far  below  retail  on  the 
most  prominent  collections  on  the  mar- 
ket  today. 

To  order  your  own  catalog  libraries 
please  return  the  form  below.  And, 
don't    worry,    we'll    keep    your    secret. 

P.O.  Box  1150  -  2153  Lejeune  Blvd. 
Jacksonville,   North  Carolina  28540 


TOLL    FREE    QUOTES:    1-800  334-2340 


NA.'v'E  

STREET   ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZIP. 


:\E 


I'm    interested    m   dramatic   savings    on 
fine  furniture.    Enclosed  is  my  check  for: 

S2.00    Mallory's   Catalog 

S15.00    Eighteenth  Century  Catalog 

Library 

SIO.OO    French  Catalog   Library 

$10.00    Contemporary   Catalog 

Library 

Only    mail    orders    accepted    for   catalogs.       Orders    outside    of    the 
Continental    United    States    add    S3    postage    fee    for    every    $5    in- 
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THI-  GREAT  WALL  OL'  SOHO 


A  HAUNTING  HARVEST 
OF  STRANGE  FRUIT 


The  gang's  all  here — the  Art  Deco  arcs,  the  Cjreat  Pyramid, 
the  painterly  brushstroke,  the  ornate  picture  h-ame,  the 
mottled  composition  book,  the  Swiss  cheese,  the  folding 
chair,  the  Picassoid /cwwf — the  familiar  signs  and  symbols  of 
a  distinguished  career  assembled  in  Roy  Lichtenstein's 
monumental  Greene  Street  Mural.  Painted  directly  onto  one 
wall  of  the  Leo  CasteUi  Gallery  at  142  Greene  Street  in  New 
York,  this  immense  magna-cum-collage  work — more  than  95 
feet  long  and  18  feet  high —  was  conceived  as  ephemeral  and 
was  eventually  removed,  but  not  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  saw  it.  Recommended  reading;  critic  Lawrence 
Alloway's  new  monograph  Roy  Lichtenstein  (Abbeville  Press 
Modern  Masters  Series,  $29.95  cloth,  $16.95  paper),  a 
superbly  insightful,  eminently  readable  study  of  the  meanings 
behind  the  deceptively  simple  surfaces  of  his  art.  Martin  Filler 


Fernand  Khnopff, 
The  Silver  Tiara.  1909 


Fernand  Khnopff  and  the 
Belgian  Avant-garde.  Barry 
Friedman  Ltd.,  New  York, 
Mar.  12-June  28;  Delaware 
Art  Museum,  Wilmington, 
July  12-Aug.  26. 

The  Belgian  Symbolist 
painter  Fernand  Khnopff 
(1858-1921)  specialized  in 
images  like  this  one,  left,  of 
brooding  women  imbued 
with  a  vaguely  unsettling 
eroticism.  The  surprise  is 
that  pictures  fraught  with 
such  dark  emotions  can  be 
so  delicate  and  visually 
pleasing.  Ann  Priester 
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Events  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts, 
desi^^n,  entertainment,  and  livin^i^ 


GAUDY  FANFARES  FOR  THE  COMMON  MAN 


They  were  the  Tiffany  and  Faberge  of  the  American 
masses  in  the  golden  age  of  the  big  bands — the 
gorgeously  colored,  flamboyantly  styled  jukeboxes  that 
were  the  throbbing  heart  of  malt  shops,  dance  halls,  and 


dives  across  the  country.  Now  they  come  alive  again  in 
Kazuhiro  Tsuruta's  vivid  photos  in  jukebox:  The  Golden 
Age  by  Vincent  Lynch  and  Bill  Henkin  (Perigee  Books, 
$7.95).  Above,  left  to  right:  A  1948  Rock-Ola;  a  1946 
AMI  in  "mother  of  plastic";  a  1942  glass  Rock-Ola;  and 
a  1941  Wurlitzer  with  prismatic  light  effects.  No  wonder 
they  put  a  whole  generation  in  the  mood.  M.F. 


A  MOST  ELEGANT  EYE 


George  Hoyningen-Huene: 
1930-1945.  Staley-Wise 
GaOery,  New  York, 
Feb.  K^Mar.  31. 

Few  artists  have  captured 
the  spirit  of  an  era  more 
brilliantly  than 
photographer  George 
Hoyningen-Huene.  The  son 
of  a  Baltic  baron, 
Hoyningen-Huene  brought 
his  innate  sense  of  elegance 
to  the  task  of  recording  the 
sparkling  world  of  high 
fashion  and  high  society 
during  a  period  more  often 
remembered  for  its  political 
and  economic  upheavals. 

One  of  a  small  group  of 
fashion  and  portrait 
photographers  who 
dominated  the  pages  of 
Vogue,  Vanity  Fair,  and 
Harper's  Bazaar  in  the 
thirties,  Hoyningen-Huene 
is  among  those  responsible 


for  turning  the  fashion 
photograph  into  high  art,  as 
his  unforgettable  image.  The 
Divers,  right,  attests. 
Photographed  in  the  studio, 
mirabile  dictu,  it  combines 
bold  formal  simplicity  with 
a  poetry  of  mood  that  goes 
far  beyond  what  is  required 
to  sell  clothes. 

With  equal  ease 
Hoyningen-Huene's  camera 
took  in  the  sophisticated 


■■.^«4*iW».^*^*sS=«fti^ — 


The  Divers,  1930.  The  mode!  at  left  is  Horst. 


Katharine  Hepburn,  ca.  1940 


moods  of  the  decade's  most 
glamorous  personalities, 
leaving  behind  a  legacy  of 
work  that  embodies,  in  the 
words  of  his  friend  and 


fellow  photographer  Horst 
(Irom  whose  definitive 
coUection  the  show  is 
assembled),  "the  quint- 
essence of  elegance."  A.P. 
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Lilypons  Water  Gardens 


Please  rush  my  colorful  new  Liljpons  catalogue;  $3.50  enclosed. 


103  Hougar  Road 
Lihpons,  MD  21717-0010 
(301)874-5133 


Name 
Cit^' 


103  Lilypons  Road 
Brookshire,  TX  77423-0188 
(713)934-8525 


Address 
State 


-Zip 


## 


There's  simply  nothing  else 
quite  like  it  under  the  sun/ 


#r 


Soaring  laminated  wood  arches  open  up  your 
home  to  the  sun  and  the  sky. . .  to  create  an 
exciting  new  room. 

This  warm  and  sunny  place  for  plants  and 
people  is  in  fact  an  efficient  passive  solar 
collector,  featuring  a  totally  integrated 
system  of  solar  components,  to  heat 
itself,  and  to  help  heat  your  home. 

As  a  room  addition,  it  offers  a  new 
and  cost-efficient  option  to  expand 
your  home's  horizons—  adding  archi- 
tectural interest  while  dramatically 
expanding  your  opportunities  for 
gardening,  entertaining,  and  just 
plain  every  day  living! 


it' 


The  Cardeii  way  SunRoom/soiai 

A  warm  and  sunny  place  for  plants  and  people, 

I      /\n  Garden  Way 

MfSm  ^SunRoom /Solar  Greenhouse    

I   "yV  I    I  Dept  A2734T,  Ferry  Rd,.  Charlotte  VT  05445 

II  am  enclosing  $3  to  receive  your  Complete  Infor- 
mation Portfolio;  16page color brocfiure,  Planning 
I  Guide,  specifications,  financial  information,  "State 
I    and  Federal  Tax  Incentives",  price  list. ..and  more! 


name 


address 


city 


state 


zip 


HIGH,  WIDE 
&  HANDSOME 
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Stair  from  ground  to  living 

level  seen  from  short  catwalk.  This  is 

Trombe  wall's  air  space. 

(Continued  fron?  page  128)  openingsjiii 
framing  lovely  river  views.  The  archi-  |i( 
tects  explain  that  in  South  Carolina, 
the  cooling  benefits  of  these  openings 
outweigh  the  winter  heat  loss.  That  the 
solar  design  works  has  been  demon- 
strated by  utility  bills  far  lower  than! 
those  of  neighbors  in  conventional 
houses  of  comparable  and  even  smaller 
size. 

Tilly  and  Buchsbaum  were  excited 
about  framing  a  house  in  steel,  some- 
thing few  people  can  afford  unless,  like 
this  client,  they  are  in  the  business. 
They  saw  two  miijor  advantages  to  steel 
framing  over  wood:  the  capacity  to 
span  larger  spaces,  making  possible  the 
vast,  two-story  loftlike  living  area;  and 
greater  column  strength,  permittin 
the  placement  of  the  building  on  stilt 
right  beside  a  river  that  sometimes| 
floods. 

Stephen  Tilly  adds,  "The  access  tcj 
steel  also  gave  us  a  rare  chance  to  use 
new  industrial  vocabulary:  not  just  thtj 
metal  columns,  beams,  and  diagona.   I 
braces,  but  stairs,  open-web  joists,  anc 
steel  gratings."  As  ad  hoc  as  the  passiv( 
solar  system  is  the  marriage  of  stee 
framing  and  wood  outer  walls.  Wooc 
siding  was  a  practical  choice  because 
no  local  contractor  was  experienced  ir 
metal-wall  construction  (steel-framt 
professionals  had  erected  the  skeleton 
and  because  wood  is  a  better  therma 
insulator,  but  the  owner  is  mos 
pleased  to  have  such  a  material  connec 
tion  with  his  woodland  property,   i 
Editor:  Elizabeth  SverbeyeffByrot 

HOUSE  &GARDEr 


NEW  BLACK 
M/\GIC 


ontinued  from  page  16'-J)  (including 
extra-deep  one  in  the  library,  for  af- 
•-dinner  lounging).  Stereo  speakers 
;  built  into  the  carpeted  seating  plat- 
rms  in  the  living  room  and  in  the  li- 
ary.  In  the  master  suite,  telephone 
d  intercom  systems  and  a  stainless 
lel  clock  nestle  in  the  carpeted  plat- 
rm  by  the  bed.  Each  room  has  not 
ily  a  manual  light  dimmer  but  four 
;ht  settings  preprogramed  by  com- 
pter. 

In  the  master-bedroom  suite,  the 
ack-gray-and-white  drama  is  height- 
led  by  the  daring  way  in  which  Pa- 
no/Wolf  reshaped  the  space.  In  a 
rge  rectangle,  where  two  bedrooms 
^ed  to  be,  they  ran  a  diagonal  corridor 
■  gray-lacquered  closets  for  the  man 
:  the  family,  creating  tu'O  triangularly 
laped  areas  on  either  side.  The  interi- 
r  area  serves  as  the  woman's  sitting 
id  television  area.  The  daylit  area  is 
le  bedroom,  its  angularity  softened  by 
serpentine  row  of  vertical  blinds 
vhich  camouflage  the  fact  that  the  cii- 
i>onal  floor  plan  made  the  existing 
indows  off-center).  In  the  evening, 
le  blinds  are  backlit  by  the  setting 


"he  black-gray-and-white 
drama  is  heightened  by 
the  daring  way  Patino/ 
Wolf  reshaped  the  space 


un.  For  mornings  when  the  couple 
Vants  to  sleep  late,  they  can  close  a 
olackout  curtain  behind  the  wooden 
ouvers.  WTien  the  sheet  patterns  are 
iwitched  from  red  to  gray,  the  chintz 
romforter  is  reversed  accordingly,  and, 
-onveniently,  the  bed  can  be  rolled  out 
m  casters.  The  designers  inventoried 
he  clients'  wardrobes,  then  planned 
:losets  to  fit,  with  sweater  trays,  shoe 
cubbyholes,  and  even  extra  space  to 
accommodate  a  preference  for  hang- 
fing  slacks  over  rods  rather  than  from 
Jthe  cuff. 

:     Good  looks  are  only  half  the  success 
fof  the  design  scheme  of  the  apartment. 
For  all  its  pared-down  lines,  its  mini- 
malism is  not  empty.  When  Bob  Patmo 
|and  Vicente  Wolf  liken  the  apartment 
•to  "a  good  black  dress,"  they  pay  hom- 
age lo  the  mutual  elegance  of  form  and 
'  function,  g   Editor.  Jacqueline  Gonnet 
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CORONATION 


EVENING  STAR 


REMEMBRANCE 


GROSVENOR 


MORNING  STAR 


ETERNALLY  YOURS 


WHITE  ORCHID 


DANISH  PRINCESS 


FIRST  LOVE 


FLAIR 


DAFFODIL  II 


S.^& 


HERITAGE 


ADORATION 


DAMASK  ROSE 


G  &  M  WASHINGTON 


SPRING  GLORY 


PRELUDE 


OVER  2,000 

PATTERNS  IN 

STOCK 


ETRUSCAN 


LADY  HAMILTON 


SOUTH  SEAS 


QUEEN  BESS  II 


BUTTERCUP 


FAIRFAX 


MILADY 


Sterling  Silver 

Pattern  Matching 

Service 

STERLING  AND  SILVERPLATE 

More  than  2,000  Patterns  m  Stock 

Active  •  Inactive  •  Obsolete 

Replace  lost  or  damaged  pieces 

Complete  your  starter  set  •  Add  serving  pieces 

UP  TO  40-75%  OFF 
SUGGESTED  RETAIL  PRICES 

We  have  hundreds  of  sterhng  and  silverplate  flatware 
patterns  in  stock  (2,366  patterns  the  day  this  ad  was 
prepared)  — active,  inactive,  and  obsolete.  Many  can- 
not be  bought  in  retail  stores  at  any  price.  Get  a 
single  piece,  a  place  setting,  extra  spoons  — whatever 
you  need.  Save  up  to  40-75%  ois  every  piece. 

EASY  TO  ORDER-DO  IT  NOW! 

Just  tell  us  the  pattern  name  and  manufacturer.  We 
will  send  you  a  list  of  all  the  pieces  in  stock  in  your 
pattern  and  the  price  for  each.  We  will  put  your  name 
in  our  Silver  Register  and  notify  you  when  we  have 
additional  pieces  you  might  want.  3()-day  return  priv- 
ilege on  all  silver  you  buy  from  Waltei  Drake  Silver 
Exchange.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  your  pattern  name, 
ask  for  one  of  our  free  combination  sterling  and  silver- 
plate  catalogues  of  patterns. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  BELOW  TODAY 

We  buy  and  sell  silver  every  day,  so  our  stock  changes 
every  day.  The  sooner  you  send  the  coupon  the 
sooner  you  will  get  the  pieces  you  want.  First  come, 
first  served.  We  keep  our  prices  as  low  as  wc  can,  but 
inflation  affects  the  price  of  silver,  too.  li  probably 
costs  less  to  get  the  silver  you  want  now  than  it  ever 
will  again,  so  don't  delay.  Send  coupon  today— or 
for  the  fastest  service,  phone  us  right  now. 


VISA 


PHONE  TOLL  FREE 

FOR  M.ASTERCARD  OR  VISA 

ORDERS  OR  INFORMATION 

1-800-525-9291 

Colorado  Residents  call  1-800-332-3661 


Waiter  Drake  Silver  Exciiange 

5023  Drake  Building,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80940 

IWALTER  DRAKE  SILVER  EXCHANGE  I 

|5023  Drake  Building,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80940 

Your  Name 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


I  am  interested  in:    n  Sterling    D  Silverplate 
D  Buying      D  Selling 

Pattern  Name 

Pattern  Manufacturer 


n  Send  free  combination  Sterling  and  Silverplate 
I       Catalogue  of  Patterns.  i 
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A'lAIJ'NTrOkHCMJSHS 

I  Icnri  Samuels  sense  of  whiit  is  suitable  parents 
his  heinu  swept  awav  bv  fashion 


{Continued  {row  page  160)  Regcncv 
and  Napoleon  III  chairs,  Directoircta 
blcs,  nineteenth  century  reel  pottery 
made  in  Hngland,  Chinese  paintings  on 
mirrored  glass,  and  a  set  of  French 
1830  gouaches  of  Paris,  Saint-Cloud, 
and  Versailles.  A  round  three-tiered  ta 
ble  displays  a  collection  of  ivory,  silver, 
and  crystal  objects.  Large  round- 
topped  windows  look  into  the  garden 
and  the  main  house. 

The  success  of  this  wide-ranging 
eclecticism  results  from  Samuel's  sense 
of  what  is  suitable  for  each  room.  Em- 
pire furniture,  because  it  is  formal, 
works  well  in  a  room  that  is  both  entry 
hall  and  library.  The  dark  green  which 
sets  it  off  is  a  color  Empire  furniture 
flourishes  against.  That  it  also  is  a  rich 
cfark  color  in  a  space  receiving  little 
daylight  is  a  result  of  Samuel's  instinct 
that  dark  rooms  are  better  off  made 
rich  and  cozy  than  painted  a  white  or 
beige  which  will  look  dingy  in  insuffi- 
cient sunlight.  All  of  Samuel's  modern 
and  contemporary  paintings  go  in  the 
big  drawing  room  rather  than  being 
scattered  throughout  the  house.  Chi- 
nese paintings  that  look  well  with  the 
shiny  black  of  Regency  furniture  in  his 
bedroom  are  joined  by  comfortable 
tufted  Napoleon  III  chairs.  Patterned 
walls  occur  only  in  these  small  intimate 
rooms.  Samuel's  sense  of  when  to  use 
pattern  and  when  not  to,  when  uphol- 
stered furniture  will  add  the  right  note 
of  modernity  and  comfort  in  rooms  full 
of  fine  furniture,  why  seventeenth-cen- 
tury rather  than  eighteenth-century 
furniture  looks  right  in  a  rustic  country 
castle  is  a  result  of  years  of  looking  and 
living.  It  is  his  strong  sense  of  what  is 
suitable  that  prevents  him  from  being 
swept  away  by  fashion.  He  is,  for  in- 
stance, no  newcomer  to  the  romantic 
appeal  of  nineteenth-century  interiors, 
having  supervised  the  restoration  of 
Guy  de  Rothschild's  Chateau  de  Fer- 
rieres  to  its  original  Napoleon  III  opu- 
lence in  1957.  Now  he  cautions  his 
clients  to  [>uy  only  the  best  quality  in  a 
century  ihat  recently  has  been  euphori- 
cally  returned  to  favor  but  contains 
nevertheless  th'.:  same  h/ghs  and  lows 
in  quality  as  ar.-,  .^r.-ir-r  era. 

Samuel's  own  u-:  o?-n;netcen;h-cen- 
tur\'  elements  is  vc-r.-  precise.  Though 
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the  Empire  style  is  something  he  has  al- 
ways liked  in  principle,  only  some  Em- 
pire furniture  actually  finds  its  way  into 
his  life.  Unless  he  is  doing  up  an  entire 
house  built  and  furnished  in  a  Napo- 
leon III  style  in  the  first  place  he  finds 
little  excuse  to  do  a  totally  Napoleon 
III  setting.  A  few  Napoleon  III  chairs 
in  a  bedroom  where  their  eccentricity 
and  comfort  is  appealing,  but  not 
poufs  and  balloon-backed  chairs  all 
over  the  house.  And  he  resists  the  ten- 
dency to  affect  a  high-Victorian  clutter 
just  for  the  sake  of  living  surrounded 
by  a  trendy  accumulation  of  things. 

What  is  original  about  his  use  of 
nineteenth-century  elements  is  that  he 
combines  them  with  things  of  other  pe- 
riods. The  early  Neoclassical  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  mates  with 
any  furniture  based  on  classical  ante- 
cedents— Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV,  and 
Louis  XVI — in  fact  with  anything  but 
the  asymmetrical,  unclassical,  rococo 
period  of  Louis  XV  or  rococo-inspired 
moments  in  the  Victorian  era.  English 
Regency,  Napoleon  III,  and  Victorian 
furniture  he  uses  together  because  they 
share  a  flamboyant  mood,  are  often 
painted  black,  and  in  each  case  ap- 
peared hand-in-glove  with  revivals  of 
fashionable  interest  in  Oriental  things. 

Henri  Samuel's  continued  associ- 
ation with  the  installation  of  new  deco- 
rative-arts galleries  at  the  Metropolitan 
is  a  tribute  to  his  deep  familiarity  with 
period  furniture.  Olga  Raggio,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Euro- 
pean Sculpture  and  Decorative  Arts, 
has  worked  with  him  for  months  on  the 
Jack  and  Belle  Linsky  Galleries,  which 
will  open  in  June.  Also  in  the  wofks  is  a 
Louis  XIV  gallery  that  Samuel  has  be- 
gun for  Mrs.  Wrightsman  with  the  col- 
laboration of  James  Parker,  the  Met's 
curator  of  European  furniture.  Never 
perhaps  in  his  long  career  has  Samuel's 
treatment  of  the  past — even  in  muse- 
um circles — been  so  widely  appreciat- 
ed and  sought  out.  Perhaps  it's  because 
of  his  recognition  ^hat  "real"  period 
rooms  are  at  best  only  contemporary 
fantasies.  But  that's  no  disappoint- 
ment. What's  "real"  to  most  people  is 
the  mood.  And  such  finely  tuned  evo- 
cations of  the  past  are  now  the  cutting 
edge,  n  Editor:  Mary-Sargent  Ladd 


CATALOGS  "U.S, 

^\6ur  Shopping  Guid 
for  Home  and  Fashion 
House  &  Garden  Readi 


1.  Thirty  years  ago  Laura  Ashley  desigl 
her  first  pattern.  Today  Laura  Ashley  me 
the  finest  of  fashion  for  you  and  y! 
home.  Available  in  51  shops  in  the  Lj 
and  Canada.  Our  1984  Catalog  Kit! 
eludes  our  Home  Furnishing  Catal 
Spring/Summer  fashions,  Bridal  Broch 
and  subsequent  mailings  throughout 
year.  $4.50. 


Colonial! 
cTVIaid  I 
Curtains 


s.„„(* 


5.  Colonial  Maid's  catalog  is  filled  \ 
quality  no-iron  curtains,  bedspreads 
deep-drop  dust  ruffles.  Authentic  colo 
reproductions  in  sizes  you  cannot 
elsewhere.  Personal  service,  prompt  di 
ery  and  reliability  make  shopping  a  p 
sure.  Shop  by  mail  or  toll-free  telephc 
Send  for  your  Colonial  maid  56-page  j 
color  catalog  today.  $1.00.  i 


9.  Victoria's  Secret.  A  romantic  catalog 
collection  of  affordable  luxuries.  Cow 
kimonos,  silk  stockings,  fashion  pc 
tyhose,  French  bras  and  bikin 
camisoles,  tap  pants,  teddies,  nightsh 
.  .  .  and  much,  much  more.  Send  for  c 
year's  subscription  of  4  catalogues  $3.( 


Send  coupon  at  right  to: 
CATALOGS  U.S.A.,  Dept.  HC384 
P.O.  Box  490,  Stony  Point,  N.Y.  10980 

HOUSE  &  GART 


,    CATALOGS  nj.s.A: 

"^ur  Shopping  Guide  for  Home  and  Fashion 

Suddenly  it's  Spring!  I  he  lime  tor  retre^hing  new  ideas.  Browse  through  these  t.il)ulous  cjtjlogs    f  ,i(  h  ot  itieni  is  a  joyous  celebration  t<j  this  most 

glorious  lime  of  year.  (  hoose  trom  a  spe(  la(  ular  variety  ot  rrietc  handise-   home  turnishings  and  dec  orations  tor  every  rcjom,  1  Hth  Centurv 

Aineric  an  reproduc  lions,  dynamic  Uishfons  from  dc>signer  labpfs"^ou  trust,  suits,  leisurewear,  l)ridal  fashions,  bedding  enseml)les,  a  window  full 

of  curtains,  wall  coverings,  fabric  s,  tableware,  dreamy  lingerie  .  .  .  and  much  more.  Order  from  the  ccjupon  f)elow,  and  the  c  atalogs  will  be 

sent  to  you  directly  by  the  companies  cMfering  ihem 


2.  Reflections* — a  new  standard  in  shop- 
ping at  home.  For  Spring-Summer  '84, 
what's  hot  in  American  and  European  de- 
signer fashion  for  work,  play  and  going 
away — for  both  of  you.  Plus  the  latest  in 
warm-weather  accessories  for  your  home. 
And  more!  Then,  through  the  year,  6  more 
issues;  3  fashion,  2  sale  and  a  gift-packed 
holiday  edition.  One  year  of  I.  Magnin 
style  is  only  3.50. 


fcr- 


6.  Tapestry  —  Fashions  tor  the  home  -a 
world  of  home  accessories,  to  brighten 
vour  home  or  the  home  ot  somecjne  vou 
love.  Accessories  and  dec  orforevery  room 
in  the  house  —  kitchen,  bt>(lroom,  den,  li\- 
ingroom.  .  .  Styles  tor  all  tastes — contem- 
porary or  c  lassie — even  tashion  to  wear  at 
home.  A  Hanover  FHouse  Industries  Com- 
pany. Series  ot  Catalogs  $2.00 


10. Crate  &  Barrel.  One  year  of  the  most 
interesting  cookware,  glassware,  table- 
ware, bedding,  fashions  and  accessories  in 
the  world .  One  year  of  the  newest  products 
for  contemporary  lifestyles.  One  year  of 
the  Crate  &  Barrel  catalogs  you've  proba- 
bly been  hearing  about.  Available  spring. 
$2.00. 
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BERGDORFGGDDMAN 


BY  MAIL 


3.  The  legendary  Bergdorf  Goodman  is  at 
your  fingertips  .  .  when  you  subscribe  to 
the  catalogue  series  Each  issue  features 
the  unique  fashion  point-of-view  and 
finely  edited  collections  that  have  made 
Bergdorf  a  renowned  arbiter  of  style.  Be  a 
part  of  the  cachet  .  .  .  that  is  Bergdorf.  One 
year  subscription,  $.S.OO. 


(ymmu/ty 


/a/M(/u/fO 


7.  If  you  love  the  enduring  designs  of  the 
18th  Century,  you'll  want  to  receive  the 
Colonial  Williamsburg  brochure.  It's  filled 
with  selections  of  decorative  objects,  furni- 
ture (including  new  kits),  furnishings  and 
crafts  from  America's  most  gracious  age. 
One  year  subscription  (2  issues)  $2.00. 


II.Les  Premiere  Editions — inspired  fashions 
that  adapt  to  your  busy  agenda.  At  prices  that 
will  delight  you.  The  latest  suits,  dresses, 
inter-relaled  separates,  even  leisurewear.  In- 
cluding the  most  respected  labels,  and  the 
accessories  to  make  each  look  a  personal 
fashion  statement.  Misses,  juniors,  petite 
and  half  sizes.  Five  issues.  $2.00. 


.ADVERTISERS    ll  vou  would  like  inlcjrni.ilicin  on  ddvertising  in  lutiire  Caljlot^s  U  S  A    |)dRt'- 
tontdct  Sl>inlev  I    Eishel,  fa.iS  M.ulison  Ave  ,  New  York,  N  >    ll)()J2  (212l   iSO-IHOd 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 
FI\  E  MBULOUS 


CATALOGUES 
IN  1984 

4.  Reserve  five  seasonal  delights  trom  the 
Fifth  Avenue  specialty  store  that  is  famous 
for  originating  The  American  Look  in  fash- 
ion. Receive  catalogues  of  outstanding 
American  designs  for  summer,  fall,  resort 
and  spring — as  well  as  the  beautiful  Lord  & 
Taylor  1984  Christmas  Book.  The  five  edi- 
tions, 10.00. 


■  Xobinson's 
1984-«5 

W%^ 

8.  Robinson's  newest  catalog  inc'udes  this 
lovely  Folk  Art  Collection  offering  a  choice 
of  four  stencil-look  wallcoverings,  coordi- 
nating fabrics — even  the  charming  love- 
seats.  You  can  save  up  to  S0%  on  quality 
wallcoverings,   many  with  matching  fab- 
rics, bedspreads,  pillow  shams  and  cur- 
tains. Catalog  features  an  array  of  actual 
7"  X  9"  wallcovering  samples.  $1.00. 

Send  coupon  to  CATALOGS  U.S.A.,  Dcpl.HC384 
P.O.  Box  460,  Stony  Point,  New  York  10980  -^, 
rCATALOGS  U.S.Ar  (jtter  expires 

Your  Shopping  Guide        ApnMi,i984 

Please  c  heck  in  the  space  to  the  left  ot  eac  h  listing; 
those  catalogs  which  you  wish  to  receive  Enclose  a 
check  or  money  order  tor  the  total  cost,  including  a 
$1  f)l)  handling  charge  lor  your  cc)mplete  order 
Please  allow  4-(i  weeks  for  delivery 
Send  to  CATALOGS  U.S.A.,  Dept.  HG384 
RO.  Box  460,  Stony  Point,  New  York  10980 

1.  Laura  Ashley  ($4.50) 

—    2.  I.  Magnin   ($3.50) 
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4.  Lord  &  Taylor  ($10) 

5.  Colonial  Maid 
Curtains  ($1) 

6.  Tapestry  ($2) 


7.  Colonial 
Williamsburg  ($2) 

8.  Robinson's  ($1) 


9.  Victoria's  Secret  ($3) 

10.  Crate  &  Barrel  ($2) 

11.  Les  Premiere 

Editions  ($2) 


total  (  ost  of  catalcjgs  cjrdered 
Add  SI  ()()  charge  for  handling 
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SailRrMail 


In  our  new  brochure,you  can 
sample  nine  different  cruises 
without  leaving  home. 

Bermuda.  Nassau.  Mexico. 
South  America.  And,  of  course, 
the  whole  wide  Caribbean. 

For  seven  days, or  eight,or 
ten,  or  even  fourteen. 

Just  send  us  the  coupon. 
Or  see  your  travel  agent. 

And  plan  a  vacation 
that  can  give  you  something 
to  write  home  about. 

^  Royal  Caribbean 


Ji/;;/;v  (ifNonccguin  li-ffstty 


Name 


Addn-s 


City 


State 


Zip 


For  your  free  copy  of  Royal  Caribbean's  new  cruise  vacation  brochure,  see  your  travel  agent 
Or  send  this  coupon  to  Royal  Caribbean  Cruise  Line,  P.O.  Box  012864,  Miami  FL  33101. 


JliEASURE 

American 

l^IRTE 

A  collection  of  collections 
unique  in  America ...  in  the 
heart  of  the  Brandywine  Valley 
near  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
(302)  654-1548. 

MUSEUM  AND  GARDENS 
Winterthur,  Delaivare  19735 


^i^^y^ 


SENSUOUS  i 

MODERN  MOVEMENT 


(Continued  from  page  112)  the  rigid 
and  clarity  of  Mies's  modern  architt 
ture  in  favor  of  illusion. 

Here  are  the  materials  of  the  buil 
ing's  gridded  screen  wall — glass,  ste 
and  anodized  aluminum — brought  i| 
side  to  assume  the  irregular  shapes 
the  tabletops  and  shelves,  the  boltej 
to-the  floor  legs  of  the  table  has 
and  the  wavy  forms  of  the  stainl 
steel  ledge  and  the  glass-block  w; 
opposite  it. 


Though  grounded  in 

tough  materials,  the 

apartment  is  airborne 

by  lustrous  colors 
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Here  are  the  details  rendered  pri 
cisely  and  then  reemphasized.  T. 
splines  of  the  table  bases  are  embc 
dened  by  red  paint  and  pulled  out  | 
form  the  supports  for  the  tabletops  ar 
for  the  shelves  running  along  tl 
screens.  Exposed  bolts  of  the  furnitui 
and  screens  punctuate  the  joining  ( 
metal  members. 

Where  Krueck  &  Olsen  definitive 
bid  adieu  to  Mies  is  in  their  lavish  u; 
of  color.  Thou.gh  grounded  in  toug 
materials,  the  apartment  is  airborne  t 
lustrous  hues — iridescent  automobi 
colors  sprayed  onto  a  wall  of  close 
and  the  pocket  doors  separating  tl: 
bedrooms  from  the  living  area;  ribbor 
and  dots  of  color  applied  to  the  floe 
and  ceiling  to  pick  up  the  moire  and  t 
extend  and  then  erode  the  path  ( 
movement  of  the  screens.  Over  all  is 
high  gloss  that  reflects  every  ray  ( 
light,  just  as  the  lake  beyond  the  wii 
dows  bounces  the  sun  into  the  space. 

As  the  morning  light  flushes  th 
apartment,  striking  in  beams  along  th 
straight  walls  and  diffusing  into  a  so 
glow  around  the  screens,  a  rainbow  er 
gulfs  the  room.  Prism  life  for  som 
takes  getting  used  to.  Once,  when  Mr 
Marriott's  daughter  brought  a  frien 
home  from  college,  she  warned: 
wasn't  like  this  when  I  lived  here 
Mies  would  no  doubt  smile  discreet) 
at  that  observation  and  respond  wit 
admiration:  "No  apartment  has  eve 
been  like  this  before."  d 
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HOME  AGAIN 


Continued  from  page  U4)  guisbed 
Hsitors  with  large  parties,  but  he  some- 
iimes  housCvS  them,  along  with  an  en- 

Iourage.  For  this  part  of  his  life, 
le  added  a  rear  wing  to  his  house, 
(ringing  the  number  of  rooms  up  to 
ighteen. 

When  a  particularly  important  per- 
onage  was  expected  two  years  ago,  a 
jecond  decorator,  Darrell  Schmitt  of 
view  Orleans,  was  brought  in.  He  re- 
alls,  "I  had  thirty  days'  notice  to  touch 
ip  the  downstairs  and  completely  do 
iver  all  the  bedrooms.  I  also  gutted 
nd  rebuilt  three  baths.  It  was  a  month 
|f  full-scale  emergency  conditions.  I 
lought  right  off  the  floor  in  Dallas 
howrooms  and  worked  out  three 
chemes  that  depended  on  what  I 
ould  call  in  without  a  wait."  The  re- 
lirbishing  and  the  visit  were  equally 
uccessful,  according  to  their  sponsor. 

Collecting  art  of  the  twentieth  cen- 

jry  still  absorbs  the  New  Orleanian, 

ind  he  pursues  his  quarry  abroad  and 

i;t  auctions  in  New  York.  For  the  past 

wo  years,  his  real-estate  business  and 

is  interest  in  art  have  merged  as  he  has 

cen  seeking  works  of  quite  another 

nt  in  London:  Georgian  furniture 

nd  paintings  by  Reynolds,  Romney, 

nd  Gainsborough.  With  his  father 

nd  brothers,  the  lawyer  from  Audu- 

on  Place  has  built  the  city's  new 

Windsor  Court  Hotel  and  furnished  it 

ith  the  London  acquisitions — an  An- 

lophile's  haven  ready  in  time  for  the 

pening  of  the  Louisiana  World  Expo- 

tion.  oBy  Elaine  Greene.  Editor:  Babs 

'uipson 


On  parklike  Audubon  Place,  a 
circa- 1900  house  of  Alabama  limestone. 


Step  inside  ayankee  barn, 
you  may  never  want  to  live 
-  inahouseagain 


Antique  beams. 
Soaring  cathedral 
ceilings.  Coz\'  lofts. 
Low  maintenance 
and  energy  efficiency'. 
And  the  floor  plan 
flexibility  of  post  and 
beam  constmction. 
A  Yankee  Bam  Home 
is  sophisticated 
luxury  in  a  country 
ckissic  design. 


For  color  brochure  and  8^-page  plan  poilfolio,  send  %\1  to 
Yankee  Bam  Homes,  Star  Route  3,  Box  2,  Grantham,  NH  03753- 

Name 


Address . 
Slate 


.(jt\. 


.Zip. 


''hone . 


DovoLiflwn  land''. 


^vanMsc  BdRrv  ionics 


1  plan  It) build  in. 

don 

The  (jHDitry  ('.lassies 


All  New  Sterling  Flatware  At 
Famous  Ross-Simons'  Savings 

Call  TOLL-FREE  800-556-7376  to  place  an  order  or  for  information 


CORHAM         I       WALLACE       |  REED  C  BARTON  |  KIRK-STIEFF  |       TOWLE        |    INT'L    |    LUNT 


LF3 


GORHAM  4  Pc.  Settings 

Rose  Tiara.  Rondo       SALE 
Greenbrier  or  Newport 
Scroll    9109.95 

Strasbourg,  Fairfax,  King 
Edward,  Chantilly, 
Buttercup  or  Old 
French  6123.95 

Melrose,  LaScala  or 

Medici  9139.95 


WALLACE 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Rose  Point,  Shenandoah  or 
Grand  Colonial    9129.95 

Grand  Baroque  or  Grand 
Victorian  9144.95 


REED  C  BARTON 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Pointed  Antique  or 

Tara  9113.95 

Savannah,  Hampton 

Court  or  American 

Federal  9125.95 

18th  Century  or 

Francis  I  9134.95 


INTERNATIONAL 

4  Pc.  Settings  SALE 

Joan  of  Arc,  Prelude  or 
Wild  Rose  9119.95 

1810  or  Royal 
Danish  9139.95 


TOWLE  4  Pc.  SetUngs 

Spanish  Provincial        SALE 
or  Old  Uce  998.95 

Chippendale,  French 
F>rovincial,  Old  Master, 
Candlelight  or 
Legato  9112.95 

Grand  Duchess,  El  Grandee, 
King  Richard  or  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  9126.95 


iORKSTIEFF 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Old  Maryland 

Engraved  9134.95 

Golden  Winslow  9154.95 

Wmsbg.  Shell  9179.95 


LUNT 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Modern  Victorian,  William 

&  Mary  or 

Rapallo  9125.95 

Eloquence  or 

Delacourt  9148.95 

ONEIDA  4  Pc.  SetUngs 

SALE 
Damask  Rose 9114.95 


We  try  never 
to  be  undersold. 

Call  TOU.FREE 
800-556-7376 

For  The  LOWEST  PRICE! 


Check  Our  Sale  Prices  On  China 


Lenox 

Autumn  9 

Lace  Point  9 

Eternal  9 


Sale 
93.00 
55.00 
48.00 


else  Visa,  MasterCard,  American  Express 


Royal  Doulton 
Carlyle  9115.00 

Harlow  9    87.00 

Minton 
Jasmine  9    93.00 

Grasmere  9    93.00 


Wedgwood  Sale 
Runnymede  911 9.00 
Medici  9    75.00 

Aynsley 
Leighton 

Cobalt  9    72.00 

Pembroke         9    54.00 

Fitz  &  Floyd 
Cloissone 

Peony  9    70.00 

Starburst  9    79.00 


Examples  of  Savings 
on  5  Pc.  Settings 

Noritake  Sale 

Shenandoah  9  39.95 

Randolph  9  39.95 

Blue  Hill  9  23.00 

Villeroy  C  Boch 

Amapola  9  62.95 

Basket  9  59.95 

Gorham 

Rondelle  9  51.95 
Black 

Contessa  9  78.95 


Call  TOLL  FREE  800-556  7376  to 
check  quotations  or  to  place  an 
order.  Price  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 


ROSS-SIMONS  JEWELERS 

136  Route  5,  Dept.  HG3,  Warwick,  RI  02886 
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CAI^ISTMNO 


((.()i!ti>iucil Jroin  fyu^c  \5i)  end  its 
niinusciilc  scale  gives  ii  more  the 
quaint  and  i.|iiirk\  e|ualitv  (W  the  ar^ 
chiteeture  ol  Sir  John  Soane  rather 
than  the  solidity  and  elaritv  ot  the  wcnk 
ol  I'hoirias  letlerson,  to  name  hut  two 
in\enii\e  revivors  ol  the  ("lassical  tra- 
(.lition. 

The  interiors  ol  tlie  (^apistrano  li- 
hrary  were  intended  by  their  designer 
to  be  inviting  and  humane,  and  they  do 
indeed  succeed  in  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere ol  quiet,  internal  focus.  But 
they  also  point  up  another  of  Graves's 
predominant  tendencies:  the  emphasis 
of  circulation  routes  at  the  expense  of 
space.  One  is  reminded  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  e.xasperated  comment  while 
working  with  the  great  film  director 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  whose  obsession  with 
portals  led  her  to  exclaim,  "Doors! 
He's  a  director  of  doors!  Nothing  in- 
terests him  but  doors! "  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent Michael  Graves  isn't  an  architect 
of  rooms,  he's  an  architect  of  corridors. 
Often  in  a  Graves  interior,  more  than 
half  the  fun  is  getting  there.  Certainly, 
there  are  some  very  thoughtfully  con- 
ceived spaces  in  the  Capistrano  library, 
such  as  the  tiny  reading  nooks  in  the 
buttresslike  towers  on  the  east  faqade 
of  the  building;  but  while  some  people 
will  find  those  hideaways  intimate,  oth- 
ers might  consider  them  claustrophobic. 

Graves  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
bring  natural  light  into  interiors  where 
illumination  obviously  must  play  a  cru- 
cial role,  but  overall  the  atmosphere  is 
more  absorptive  than  reflective  of 
light,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ar- 
chitect's extensive  use  of  his  character- 
istically dusky  mauves  and  muted 
blues. 


Ahove  One  of  the  reading  rooms.  Below: 

The  ground  plan  allows  tor  tuture 

expansion  ot  the  building  to  the  north  (top) 


Fortunately,  the  library  is  n 
plunged  in  the  crepuscular  gloom 
Graves's  Sunar  showroom  in  Los  A 
geles,  but  its  interiors  and  its  sense 
connection  with  the  outdoors — so  t\ 
ical  of  California  architecture  old  a 
new — are  engaged  in  a  Mexican  stan 
off.  On  one  hand,  all  the  areas  a 
joining  the  central  atrium  open  onto 
and  there  are  three  open  garden  rea 
ing  rooms  that  face  west,  into  the  alti 
noon  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
the  library's  windows  are  unusua 
small,  the  ground  plan  (like  those 
the  old  missions)  is  inward-turnin 
and  it  is  the  massive  walls,  and  not  t 
openings  in  them,  that  provide  the  1 
sic  character  of  the  place.  But  that, 
course,  is  what  the  traditional  archite 
ture  of  the  Mediterranean  is  all  aboi 
especially  when  it  is  used  as  a  source 
inspiration  by  an  architect  who  has  ii 
mersed  himself  in  the  true  character 
the  original  (as  few  developer-arcl 
tects  ever  bother  to  do). 

Thus  Michael  Graves  continues  < 
his  determined  way  toward  evolvi 
what  he  hopes  will  be  a  more  satisfy! 
way  of  making  buildings  than  has  be 
the  standard,  in  his  opinion,  sin 
modern  architecture  took  comma 
some  fifty  years  ago.  He  has  not  } 
made  his  case  completely  or  convii 
ingly,  but  his  intentions  remain  adi 
rable.  The  San  Juan  Capistrano  Regioi 
Library  is  at  the  very  least  architectu 
that  its  community  could  grow  qu: 
fond  of,  and  the  place  that  it  creates  f 
itself  in  the  lives  and  hearts  of  its  us( 
will  be  the  surest  indication  of  wheth 
or  not  its  mission  is  accomplishe 
!j  By  Martin  Filler.  Editor:  Elizabe 
Sverbeyeff  Byron 
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Continued froui page  1 72)  shacknv  mil- 
itary formations  with  their  cadres, 
|/hich  could  be  mobilized  within  days. 
i  Owners  of  unmovable  property  like 
cal  estate,  large  marble  statues,  or 
lassive  antique  furniture  were  trying 
)  sell  as  much  of  it  at  almost  any  price 
1  (irder  to  buy  gold  sovereigns  in  the 
'lack  market.  The  coins,  as  everybody 
ad  learned  in  the  previous  years,  were 
xtremely  handy.  They  took  little 
.)om,  could  be  hidden,  buried,  or 
ansported  easily,  taken  abroad  to 
Corsica  on  a  small  boat  or  to  Switzer- 
5ind  over  mountain  paths  known  to 
mugglers.  They  could  also  be  used  to 
iibe  a  policeman,  a  jailer,  a  political 
ommissary,  or  a  border  guard.  As  a  re- 
.ilt,  there  were  many  sellers  in  Rome 
nd  no  buyers.  My  bank  assured  me 
icre  were  no  quotable  prices  what- 
>,  er  tor  land. 
For  these  reasons  I  managed  to  buy 
ly  hillock  for  a  ridiculously  small  sum, 
Rich  smaller  than  I  would  have  paid 
nly  one  or  two  months  before.  I 
used  the  deal  in  a  hurry,  against  the 
Kice  of  prudent  friends,  on  the  basis 
t  several  considerations.  The  low 
"ice,  first  of  all.  I  felt  that,  if  the  war 
d  not  break  out,  the  purchase  would 
rn  out  to  be  the  best  investment  of 
V  life.  But  would  there  be  a  war?  It 
as  my  guess  that  there  would  be  no 
ich  thing.  My  journalist's  intuition 
as  comforted  by  reading  George 
cnnan's  famous  article  in  Foreign  Af- 
.  ns  signed  "X,"  which  practically  ex- 
uded the  possibility  of  an  imminent 
Mitlagration.  I  also  thought  that,  if 
ar  came,  having  or  not  having  bought 
hill  with  a  view  in  the  outskirts  of 
mie  would  not  have  made  a  great  dif- 
rence  in  the  universal  catastrophe. 
Finally  I  was  attracted  by  other,  non- 
)mmercial  advantages.  The  ancient 
x>d,  the  clear  brook,  and  the  little 
>rybook  train  ( the  last  of  its  kind  that 
'uld  still  be  called  choo-choo)  would 
larm  my  children  and  enrich  their 
lildhood  memories  all  their  lives. 
ley  would  certainly  meet  Little  Red 
ding  Hood  in  the  wood  and,  later, 
'wboys  and  Indians.  They  could 
ithe  and  splash  each  other  in  the  little 
:  earn  in  the  heat  of  summer.  I  even 
>ped  the        (Continued  on  page  204) 


SOLAR 

WITH 

STYLE! 

Enjoy  next  winter  basking  in 
the  warmth  of  your  passive 
solar  house!  For  over  two 
decades  we  have  been  creating 
unique  solar  environments- 
houses  thai  are  at  once  awe- 
inspirii"tg  and  energy  efficient. 
Every  Deck  House -crafted  of 
exotic  mahogany,  cedar,  ash 
and  fir  is  individually  designed 
to  capture  the  special  qualities 
of  your  building  site  and  the 
essence  of  your  lifestyle. 

To  obtain  our  design  portfolio, 
visit  the  nearest  model  house, 
call  toll  free  800«225«5755  or 
send  $12  to  Deck  House, 
Dept.  HG,  930  Main  Street, 
Acton,  MA  01720. 


DECK 
HOUSE 


MODEL  HOUSE  LOCATIONS: 
MA  617-369-7000      CT   203-438-4066 
MD  301-8580626      VA   703-4710112 
GA  404-4791825      IL     815-3440874 
TX    512-3450336      CA  805-481  1309 


PA  215-388-2133 

NC  919-967-8244 

OH  614-7640000 

CO  303 -759 -8840 


The  fabric  store 
Thats stocked  like 
a  designer  showroom. 


That's  Calico  Corners, 
where  designer  fabrics 
are  always  in  stock, 
at  30  to  60%  less. 

Come  see — you'U  be 
impressed  by  the  names 
on  the  selvages! 

Custom  labor  available. 

Ouco 

(QORNCRS 


WWe'U  be  happy  to  tell  you  which 
of  our  60  stores  is  nearest  you  by 
calling  toU  free  800-821-7700,  ext  810. 
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SAVE  50^i  AND  MORE  OFF 
NORMAL  RETAIL 


1  )(Ki:n 
Comfoftei's 

&  DOWN  PILLOWS 


FACTORY  DIRECT  PRICES 


Down  comforters  are  for  those  who 
appreciate  hixury  atid  love  warmth. 
Hand-guided  saving  and  the  finest  white 
European  down...  nature's  best  insula- 
tion... go  into  every  comforter  we  make. 
These  comforters  are  covered  with  a 
down  proof  cotton/ polyester  fabric, 
woven  to  stay  on  your  bed.  Choose 
from  the  elegant  square  stitch  down 
comforter  pictured  above,  or  our  chan- 
nel down  comforter  (not  pictured).  Co- 
ordinating down  pillows  are  the  perfect 
complement  for  total  sleep  comfort. 

We're  the  factory  outlet  for  Gillette 
Industries  (founded  in  1911),  the  national 
manufacturer  of  Bill  Blass  women's 
down  coats.  We're  America's  Down  Ex- 
perts manufacturing  down  comforters, 
down  pillows,  designer  down  robes,  and 
other  quality  down  products  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Call  or  write  for  your  free  down 
catalog.     ^ 

a  1-800-356-9367 


Square  Stitch  Down  Comforters  Colors 

DTwin  (60"x86")  *89  HLt.  Blue 

CQueen/Full  (86'x86")  *119  DBeige 
CKing  (102"x86')  *149 

Reversible  Channel 

Down  Comforters  (not  pictured)  Colors 

GTwin  (60"x86")  *79 
DQueen  'Full{86'x86")*109 

□  King  (102"x86")  ^139 

Down  PiUoios 

□  Standard  {20"x26")  *30  DLt.  Blue 

□  Queen  (20"x30")  ^40  □Beige 

□  King  (20"x36")  ^55 

«  ORDER  BY  PHONE  TOLL-FREE: 

1-800-356-9367.  Use  vour  M  C     \'1SA  or  Am,  Exp   when 
ordenng  by  phone  OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL: 
^:MC.          DVISA          lAm.  Exp.          HCheck 
Acct.  No.:_ Exp.  Date 


□  Lt.  Blue/ 
Slate  Blue 

□  Beige/ 
Caramel 

Colors 


Comforters:  S_ 
Pillows:  S_ 


_=$_ 


Ship,  &  Hdlg.  charge-SS.CO  per  item:$_ 
TOTAL:$_ 


"soursigrid 

::re 

Addrc'-' : 

City,  Si^ut 

Zip 

Send  lo. 

!h,-    (\,r.,p... 

S;, 

MtiOl,    Gu.lr 

:.u-- 

satislk'd,    pU-.i 

>i-    r. 

"VM    -.ou    afv    ni.)t    tompli-ti-lv 
.^f.u,!.    D.liv.r,:    I u.J,.„c. 


{Continued  from  page  203)  train — 
which,  a  short  distance  up  the  road,  ran 
parallel  to  the  Cassian  Way — would 
one  day  possibly  be  turned  into  a  part 
ol  the  city's  public  transport  system, 
with  small  stations  built  at  interx'als  just 
as  such  railway  lines  had  been  adapted 
to  local  traffic  in  many  other  cities. 

There  were  then  no  foreseeable  dif- 
ficulties to  hiring  help.  Millions  were 
unemployed  and  desperate.  It  was  part 
of  one's  civic  and  humanitarian  duties 
to  give  work  to  cooks,  butlers,  chauf- 
feurs, maids,  nannies,  and  gardeners. 
Their  wages  were  an  affordable  pit- 
tance. They  were  grateful  and  happy  to 
find  a  job,  to  be  sheltered  and  fed.  I  was 
also  finally  moved,  I  confess,  by  a  silly 
Italian  sentimental  and  egotistical  rea- 
son. The  grounds  and  the  house,  which 
I  would  one  day  leave  to  my  children, 
would  impart  a  form  of  immortality  to 
me,  for  some  years  anyway.  The  trees 
their  father  had  planted  and  the  house 
he  had  built  would  be  a  rallying  point,  a 
fulcrum,  an  anchor  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
mg  world,  a  tie  with  the  past  for  sons, 
grandsons,  and  possibly  great-grand- 
sons. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then. 
The  little  storybook  train  has  been 
turned  into  two  ramshackle,  rusty  die- 
sel  wagons.  No  more  toy  locomotives, 
no  white  cotton-wool  puffs. The  wag- 
ons are  always  empty.  No  person  in  au- 
thority— surely  too  busy  with  intrigues 
and  ideological  disputes — has  thought 
of  turning  the  line  into  a  part  of  the 
city's  transport  system,  and  people 
now  go  to  Viterbo  more  easily  by  car. 
The  city  has  reached  and  overtaken 
me,  bringing  with  it  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Among  the  advan- 
tages: street  lighting,  city  water  (I  de- 
pended for  years  on  the  excellent  water 
of  my  well,  lifted  automatically  By  an 
electric  pump),  many  good  shops  and 
supermarkets  not  too  far  away,  as  well 
as  banks,  garages,  service  stations, 
schools,  churches,  a  nearby  taxi  stand, 
and  even  one  bookshop.  Among  the 
disadvantages:  the  time  necessary  to 
reach  the  center  over  traffic-clogged 
roacis  has  mcreased  to  half  an  hour  at 
best  and  to  an  hour  at  peak  times.  It  is 
now  difficult,  almost  impossible  to 
find  help  and  gardeners.  One  must  do 
with,  be  grateful  for,  any  decrepit  and 
doddering  veteran,  or  illegal  immi- 
grants from  the  Third  World  who 
could  be  arrested,  together  with  their 


employer,  for  infringing  the  immigr 
tion  law.  The  clean  brook  is  now  a 
open  stinking  sewer,  frothing  with  d 
tergents,  as  all  the  apartment  hous< 
recently  built  upstream  on  the  Cass 
empty  their  waste  waters  into  it.  Tl 
neighborhood  woods,  but  not  my  owi 
are  strewn  with  garbage,  broken  W 
bowls  and  bidets,  empty  bottles,  plaj 
tic  containers,  gutted  mattresses,  rus^ 
cans,  throwaway  syringes,  and  pa] 
condoms.  | 

This,  of  course,  is  happening  all  ov^ 
Italy  and  could  have  been  foresee^ 
The  most  unsettling  disadvantage  \ 
something  else.  The  investment  whi 
aroused  the  envy  of  all  my  friend 
which  could  have  theoretically  prcj 
vided,  if  I  ever  sold  my  land,  a  life  of  o/j 
um  or  deplorable  idleness  to  me  anj 
fabulous  affluence  to  my  descendant! 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  mirage  or  Fai\ 
Morgana.  My  property  is  worth  pract^ 
cally  nothing.  Nobody  in  his  riglj 
mind  would  want  to  buy  it.  I  don't  ev 
know  if  I  am  still  its  owner. 

Recent  laws  and  zoning  regulatioi 
have  determined  that  almost  half  n| 
acres  could  one  day  be  turned  into| 
public  park  whenever  the  regional  aij 
thorities  find  enough  money  and  til 
time  from  abstract  problems  and  ol 
scure  plots  to  expropriate  me;  anoth 
part  is  destined  to  be  forever  what  I 
called  Zona  Verde,  or  green  zone, 
which  I  am  forbidden  to  cut  down  tip 
very  trees  I  planted  and  to  build  an 
thing ;  and  the  rest  could  only  be  sold  1 
a  junkman,  old-car  wrecker,  or  a  deal 
in  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  building  m 
terials  because,  for  a  series  of  compl 
cated  legal  reasons,  it  is  forbidden  | 
construct  houses  on  it.  As  a  resui 
land,  any  land  within  the  city  limits, 
no  longer  sold  or  bought,  but  only  tl 
cubic  meters  of  a  municipal  buildir 
permit,  which  I  cannot  obtain.  Fu 
thermore,  no  buyer  wants  groun(! 
around  the  house  he  will  build  as 
would  entail  enormous  problem! 
work,  and  expenses:  the  difficulty  ■ 
finding  a  gardener,  the  mowing  < 
lawns,  and  the  planting  and  waterii 
of  flowers. 

All  this  is,  to  be  sure,  purely  theorel 
cal  as  I  have  no  intention  of  sellin 
Since  I  do  not  want  to  spend  the  rest 
my  life  in  the  monotonous  summer 
some  tax-shelter  Caribbean  island  < 
in  tax-exempt  Monte  Carlo,  since  I  c 
not  want  to  live  forever  on  a  luxurioi 
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lir-conditioncd  yacht  surrounded, by 

i)eautiful  and  dissolute  women,  the 

|)Ossibly  unconstitutional  abolition  of 

m  rights  as  a  landowner  has  a  purely 

peculative  signilicance.  It  is  the  end  oi 

dicam,  the  end  ot  otiose  conversa- 

lons  over  drinks  with  friends.  I  even 

ind  in  it  some  sort  of  consolation.  It 

ny  property  is  worth  practically  noth- 

■ng,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  my  heirs 

u'lll  have  to  pay  practically  nothmg  for 

nheritance  tax.  This,  of  course,  is  by 

lo  means  certain,  governments  being 

.'hat  they  are,  greedy  and  miserly. 

I  confess  I  am  happy  as  I  am,  the  du- 
'lous  owner  of  my  hillock.  I  turned  it 
no  a  miniature  estate.  I  still  have  ser- 
ants  of  sorts  and  old  men  working  in 
ic  garden  for  fabulous  wages.  I  cre- 
[ed  a  tiny  vineyard  which  provides  ac- 
cptable  ordinary  table  wine  for  the 
oLisehold.  I  had  found  about  seventy 
Id  olive  trees  when  I  bought  the  prop- 
rty  and  have  since  planted  many 
lore,  more  than  enough  to  supply  my 
eeds  for  each  year.  The  oil  is  unusual- 
'  light,  delicate,  tasteful — as  good  as 
uscan  oil — and  I  have  enough  in 
'od  years  to  give  bottles  to  friends,  to 
i\  grown-up  children  and  their  fam- 
les.  Last  year  I  also  planted  two  very 
nmg  trees,  which  by  1997  will  pro- 
Lice  the  first  olives,  the  size  of  pigeon 
.;gs,  to  put  in  brine.  I  have  many  or- 
ige,  tangerine,  grapefruit,  and  lemon 
ces,  as  well  as  prune,  pear,  apple, 
jach,  and  apricot  trees,  which  pro- 
de  enough  fruit  for  the  house  in  the 
immer  and  to  put  in  glass  jars  for  the 
inter.  I  have  a  flourishing  vegetable 
irden  and  a  small  poultry'  yard  which 
rovides  me  with  fresh  eggs.  I  also 
reed  rabbits  and  pigeons  for  the 
hie. 

1  may  delude  myself  but  I  find  the 
ste  of  my  produce  infinitely  better 
an  amthing  shops  sell.  My  bottled 
mato  juice  made  only  with  the  first 
:ie  tomatoes  not  yet  touched  by  the  ir- 
jation,  which  dilutes  the  flavor,  my 
le-hour-old  eggs,  my  salads,  and  my 
nail  peas  are  recognized  by  my 
lends  as  having  tastes  contemporar>' 
an  has  forgotten.  I  have  roses  galore 
the  summer  and  flowers  of  all  kinds 
ar-around.  I  suspect  at  times  all  this 
'^ts  me  more  than  if  I  lived  eu  pension 
the  royal  suite  at  the  Grand  Hotel  (I 
Mi't  know  for  sure,  as  I  never  made 
c  comparison),  and  that  I  am  an  irre- 
onsible,  stubborn,  and  spendthrift 


lool  to  Ijve-iin  do.  Or  maybe  the  si- 
lence, the  fresh  air,  all  my  books 
around  me,  the  good  steady  work  I  am 
doing,  the  pleasure  I  see  on  the  faces  of 
my  grown-up  children  and  my  small 
grandchildren  who  visit  me  often  and 
stay  in  their  old  house,  the  country 
walks  with  my  dogs,  and  the  peace  of 
mind  migbt  allow  me  to  taste  my  first 
pigeon-egg  olives  in  brine  from  the  tiny 
trees  I  planted  last  year.  And  even  it  I 
don't  reach  that  year  and  do  not  eat  the 
olives  at  the  age  of  89, 1  had  a  pleasant 


time  trying.  What  disturbs  me  is  why  I 
am  being  severely  punished  tor  having 
conceived  my  lite  along  such  strictly 
Italian  lines:  a  house  in  the  country,  in 
my  name  and  not  a  corporation's,  de- 
signed in  a  respecttul,  ancient  peasant 
style,  to  be  left  to  my  descendants.  I 
made  the  choice  not  to  invest  the  mon- 
ey in  gold,  diamonds,  stamps,  or 
shares,  all  things  which  would  not 
ser\'e  to  perpetuate  the  family  sense  of 
solidarity  for  generations  to  come.  Am 
I  the  onlv  Italian  left?  z 


The'Ripptffitjooldng  Center  does 
eveiythmgbutiakeupalotofspace. 

Get  it  all.  A  microwave  oven,  a  ceramic  cooktop  and  a  self- 
cleaning  oven.  With  a  beautiful  Tappan  Cooking  Center,  all  you 
need  is  a  30-inch  space. 

So  visit  the  Tappan  dealer  nearest  you  for  a  complete 
showing  of  our  all-in-one  ranges.  Everything  from  gas,  electric 
and  microwave  combinations  to  Convectionaire"  — the  range 
that  cooks  most  foods  up  to  50%  faster,  at  lower  temperatures. 
There's  sure  to  be  a  Tappan  range  that  fits  your  cooking 
needs... and  your  price  range. 

The  Tappan  Cooking  Center.  It  does  so  much  in  so  little  space. 

TaMvan  is  cooxinc 

Tappan  Appliances.  Mansfield.  Ohio  44901 
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C;AllDEiNS  OF  FANTASY 


THi:  Al 'THOR'S  C;UIDE  TO 
A  MANNERIST  PARK 


The  park  oi  the  Chateau  de  La  Ballue, 
which  I  am  restoring,  is  really  a  muse- 
um ot  garden  fantasies.  A  water-trap 
jj^rovf,  shown  on  page  123.  A  scented 
grove — gardenias,  jasmines,  tube- 
roses, daturas,  lilies,  daphnes,  and  the 
rarest,  most  perfumed  of  plants,  HeJy- 
chiuni  Gardneranum.  A  miniature  bo- 
tanic garden  including  fruit  trees  of 
different  species  grafted  to  the  same 
trunk.  A  tormented  garden:  trees  and 
shrubs  with  twisted  or  oddly  colored 
limbs.  A  maze  of  yews,  1,500  of  them. 
A  musical  grove  in  octagonal  form 
filled  with  perpetual  bird  song.  A  grove 
of  roses  and  camellias.  A  theatre  de  ver- 
dure with  niches  in  its  encircling  walls 
like  loges  in  a  real  theater  and  trompe- 
I'oeil  commedia  delfarte  silhouette  fig- 
ures painted  in  grisaille  on  the  grass 
stage.  A  temple  of  Diana  with  columns 
carved  from  geenery.  A  collection  of 
magnolias  including  some  very  uncom- 
mon ones.  Two  arboreta  of  rare  tree  spe- 
cies. A  collection  of  trees  with  bizarre 
barks.  The  arboretum  of  monsters:  un- 
usual grafts  including  one  often  differ- 
ent trees  grafted  onto  one  tree.  Below 
the  principal  gardens  are  three  ter- 
races, one  of  parasol  pines,  one  of  blue 
cedars  and  magnolias,  and  a  quincunx 
of  apple  trees,  plus  an  arboretum  creat- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century  that  still 
has  a  Sequoia  sempervirens  sixty  meters 
high  and  three-hundred-year-old  pur- 


At  the  Tuileries  Bernard 
Palissy  made  for  Catherine 
de  Medicis  a  grotto  with 
walls  and  ceilings  ot 
translucent  glass;  fish, 
reptiles,  coral,  algae, 
pebbles,  and  moss  in  the 
same  kind  of  ceramic  for 
which  he  is  famous 


pie  beeches,  and  a  pond  we  call  "The 
Tomb  of  Holderlein"  surrounded  by  a 
garden  ot  weeping  trees.  Inside  the 
chateau,  rooms  devoted  to  the  history 
of  gardening  also  contain  among  other 
things  collections  of  Japanese  bonsai 
and  faience  decorated  with  gardening 
themes. 

STRANGE  FRUIT 

Formerly  all  the  greenhouses  of  cha- 
teaux and  great  bourgeois  mansions 
grew  fruit  trees  grafted  on  weak  stock, 
partly  so  they  would  remain  dwarf  but 
above  all  so  that  they  would  fruit  very 
quickly.  Grafts  that  bore  fruit  in  strik- 
ing colors  were  particularly  sought  af- 
ter, and  trees  laden  with  fruit  in  two 
different  colors — red  and  white  cher- 
ries, red  and  yellow  apples,  green  and 
russet  pears — or  of  two  different 

WHEN  TO  VISIT  ^^ANTASY  GARDENS 


Above:  The  nvo  walls,  the 

boar  hunt  and  the  stag  hunt, 

bound  the  cour  d'honneur 

of  the  Chateau  de  Rarav. 


kinds — pears  and  apples — weri 
brought  into  the  drawing  rooms  ^! 
Christmas  to  astonish  guests.  Up  untJ 
about  1900  specialists  in  these  trees  e:i 
isted  all  around  Paris,  the  specialists  :| 
potted  cherry  trees  being  found  i[ 
Rueil  Malmaison. 


IhcvC:   Grai.^-.i.    iniKia.  _.:  L 

and  topian-  fruit  trees 
ix  Chateau  de  La  Ballue. 


AUSTRIA 

Hellbrunn  5  km  south  of  Salzburg.  Open 
daily  Apr.  1  through  Oct.  3 1,  9  to  4.  July  and 
August,  from  8  to  7. 

BELGIUM 

Antievoie:  16  km  south  of  Namur.  Garden 
open  ever\'  day  Apr.  1  to  Nov.  1, 9  to  7.  Castle 
open  Easter  through  June  30,  and  September 
on  weekends  and  public  holidays,  10  to  1, 2  to 
6:30.  July  and  August  open  ever\'  day,  9:30  to 
1,  2  to  6:30.  Hour-long  guided  visit. 

FRANCE 

Chateau  de  La  Ballue:  25  km  from  Mont  St. 
Michel.  Gardens  and  garden  museum  open 
ever\day  U  to  12  and2;30  to  7.July  1  to  Oct. 
31.  Chateau  takes  paying  guests,  June  15  to 
Sept.  15.  For  intormation,  write  Madame 
Claude  Arthaud,  100,  rue  de  Crenelle,  75007 
Paris,  France. 

Pare  de  Rara\:  32  km  southwest  of  Com- 


piegne.  Open  Apr.  1  to  Oct.  31,  Sundays  ai 
holidays  only,  1  to  7. 

Chateau  d'Hautefort:  42  km  east  of  Perigeu' 
Open  even.'  day  except  Tuesdays  Palm  Su 
day  to  All  Saints'  Day.  Open  Sundays  .- 
Saints'  Day  to  Palm  Sunday,  9  to  12, 2  to  6 

GERMANY 

Linderhof:  1 1  km  west  of  Oberammerga 

Open  ever}'  day  9  to  12,  1  to  4. 

Schwetzingen:  1 1  km  southwest  of  Heidi 
berg.  Open  daily. 

ITALY 

Villa  d'Este,  Tivoli:  JiWi  km  from  Ron- 
Open  daily  except  Monday,  9  to  dusk.  G. 
dens  are  floodlit  May  to  October  and  open 
night. 

Villa  Patagonia:  Bagheria,  14  km  from  Pal 
mo,  Sicily.  Open  9  to  12:30;  5  to  7.  W'intei 
to  12:30,3  to  5. 
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With  a  little  help  from  FASHONWallcoveringh 

NORMANDIE  Collection, 


The  FASHON^  NORMANDIE  Collection 
t  otures  the  warmth  and  richness  of  Country 
fench  design.  Documentary  patterns  have 
laen  scaled  and  colored  to  be  "at  home"  in 
(1  American  environment. 

NORMANDIE  companion  fabrics  are 
( omatic  complements  to  the  wallcoverings, 
hndsome  motifs  are  printed  on  100%  cotton, 


54"  wide,  protected  with  Du  Pont  TEFLON* 
They  are  ideal  for  draperies,  bedspreads, 
slipcovers  and  light  upholstery 

Use  your  decorating  flair  and  skilled  hands 
to  create  a  total  design  statement. 

With  FASHON"  NORMANDIE  pre-pasted 
wallcoverings  and  borders,  the  rest  is  easy! 

Available  through  your  local  wallcovering 
stores  and  decorating  centers. 


fashon 


GTR  Wallcovering  Company 
401  Hackensack  Avenue 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07601 


*Du  Font's  registered  trademark  for  its  soil  &  stain  repeller. 

'  —  —  —  —  —  —  ■-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — —  —  —  T 

Mail  to:  FASHON   NORMANDIE  SAMPLES 
Post  Office  Box  701 
711  West  Smith  Road 
Medina,  Ohio  44256 


YES! 


I  want  to  create  beautiful  rooms. 
■  Please  send  me  samples  and 


^How  To  Hang"  brochure. 

Name 

Address 


City,  State,  Zip 

[Enclose  50'^  for  postage  and  handling. 


GARDEN  PLEASURES 


CHARLES  WEBSTER'S 
PEACEABLE  KINGDOM 

Musings  on  the  ^lifetime  temporary  occupancy"  of  a  wildlife  refuge 

By  Stanley  Mieses 


Leading  toward  the 
Great  South  Bay  in  Islip, 
Long  Island,  is  a  subur- 
ban side  street  like  many 
others  where  lawn  after 
lawn  is  mowed  to  pile- 
carpet  perfection  and 
hedges  have  been  sub- 
jected to  military  haircuts.  Then  there 
is  a  place  beyond  the  end  of  this  road 
called  Twyford,  where  deer  sup  unfet- 
tered on  wildflowers  and  tall  grass  in 
direct  view  of  a  visitor;  where  an  as- 
sortment of  small  and  large  water- 
fowl— ducks  and  geese  and  swans — 
glide  calmly  across  a  comfortable  pond 
and  chat  together  along  its  tree-shaded 
shoreline  like  old  neighbors;  and 
where  a  collection  of  trees  and  flowers 
and  plants  form  a  harmonious,  demo- 
cratic gathering.  This  is  Charles  Web- 
ster's front  lawn. 

A  few  steps  up  from  a  pebbled  drive- 
way, I  am  greeted  at  the  door  of  a 
muted  yellow  farmhouse  by  the  78- 
year-old  chairman  of  The  Horticultur- 
al Society  of  New  York,  a  vivid  and 
healthy-looking  gentleman  who  is 
dressed  in  a  sport  jacket,  shirt,  and  tie 
composed  in  Milton  Avery  colors  that 
draw  out  his  Gulf-green  eyes.  Fastened 
to  the  buttonhole  of  his  jacket  is  a 
homemade  boutonniere  made  from 
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sprigs  of  rosemary,  gray  santolina,  scil- 
la,  and  thyme;  as  with  the  natural  sur- 
roundings,' the  full  effect  is  far  more 
subtle  than  the  description  of  its  parts. 
Mr.  Webster  gives  the  impression  that 
he  wears  not  the  emblem  of  a  boulevar- 
dier  but  rather  a  particular  crest,  and 
when  he  steps  onto  the  landing  in  front 
of  his  house,  he  appears  to  preside  over 
his  own  peaceable  kingdom. 

Twyford  is  the  proper  name  of  this 
estate,  but  there  is  no  heraldic  sign^ny- 
where.  Long  gone  are  the  days  when 
the  late  Mrs.  Webster's  family  occu- 
pied the  land  along  the  Great  South 
Bay  along  with  the  Vanderbilts.  the 
Havemeyers,  the  Bournes,  and  the 
Cuttings.  Twyford  and  the  estates  that 
were  not  parceled  out  after  the  Second 
World  War  have  been  donated  in  part 
to  support  federal    and  university- 

Above:  The  pond  on  Charles 

Webster's  Long  Island  estate  is  home 

to  an  unusual  variety  of  "captive, 

not  trapped"  waterfowl. 


sponsored  nature  conser 
vancy  projects.  The  one 
hundred-and-fifty  acres 
of  swamp,  upland,  and 
waterfront,  including  the 
farmhouse  which  Mr. 
Webster  has  expanded 
since  he  took  up  resi 
dence  at  Twyford  some  45  years  ago, 
is  now  a  jewel  in  a  necklace  of  ref 
uges  for  nesting  fowl  and  wildlife,  and 
as  an  "advisor  in  residence"  to  both  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Cornell  University,  the  jeweler  has 
been  granted  a  "lifetime  temporary 
occupancy." 

"After  my  wife  died,  I  didn't  want 
the  land  to  lie  fallow,"  Mr.  Webster 
said,  leading  the  way  around  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  Quite  the  contrary: 
the  vista  here  includes  fenced-in  water- 
ways and  roomy  cages  that  contain  his 
collection  of  more  exotic  waterfowl; 
his  own  private  greenhouses,  which 
hold  the  rare,  the  experimental,  the 
offbeat,  and  the  sublime  among  plants 
and  flowers;  pines  and  raffish  hedges 
that  provide  a  windshield  for  the  birds; 
a  rock  garden  and  a  soft  meadow  inter- 
twined by  walkways;  a  long  and  reedy 
marsh  at  the  edge  of  which  stand  tall 
black  locust  trees  and  poles  near  the 
trees  planted  (Continued  on  page  210) 
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cposit 


Some  people 
arc  still  looking 
for  a  safe  place  to  deposit 
their  mone\. 

Some  place  \\  here 
the>  can  keep  an  eye  on 
it  at  all  times. 

Well,  buying  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  is  a  safe, 
easy,  and  profitable 
way  to  a  safe  deposit. 
Because  Bonds  can 
be  replaced  if  they  are 
e\  er  lost,  stolen,  or 
destroyed. 

Plus,  Bonds  offer 
some  safe  guarantees: 
like  a  guaranteed  way  to 
save,  through  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  (a  little  is 
taken  out  of  each  pay- 
check automatically); 
a  guaranteed  interest 
rate;  and  guaranteed  tax 
benefits.  And  Bonds  are 
backed  by  the  safest, 
most  solid  guarantee 
of  all.  America. 

Add  it  all  up.  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  are  the 
safest  deposit. 

\bu  can  keep  your 
eye  on  these  and  watch 
them  grow. 
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iCnnliiiiiCil  />'<">/  P'-''A<-'  ~^^^^  '^-^  attract 
nesting  ospicys.  "We've  hatl  a  hell  ol 
a  time  since  we  were  kicked  out  of 
Ixlen,"  lie  commented,  surveying  his 
own  Edenized  research  center. 

Mr.  Webster's  anomalistic  modesty 
would  forbid  him  from  taking  credit 
for  having  designed  an  Eden,  but  the 
philosophy  behind  Twyford's  layout 
surely  belongs  to  him.  It  is  a  result  of 
his  interest  as  a  collector  and  curator, 
whicli  is  bound  to  create  a  horticultur- 
al and  avicultural  zoo,  and  his  laissez- 
faire  attitude  as  a  caretaker. 

"I  like  form  and  design,"  he  said, 
"but  the  fact  that  a  tree  can  push  itself 
up  through  the  F.D.R.  Drive,  and 
when  vou  see  the  response  a  plant  can 
make  when  you're  living  with  nature, 
oh  hell,  I  don't  want  to  soapbox  the 
whole  thing  but  the  re -creative 
strength  in  plants  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  behold.  I  don't  subscribe  to  the 
school  of  Repton.  I  don't  believe  in  the 
re-creation  of  nature  to  suit  the  tastes 
of  man.  I  think  lawns,  those  manicured 
lawns  you  see  all  over,  are  biological 
deserts.  And  the  torture  and  misuse  of 
plants  as  in  Versailles,  for  instance,  is 
the  result  of  using  natural  material  in 
an  unnatural  form."  He  stops  himself 
before  his  mellifluous,  controlled  voice 
takes  on  an  edge.  He  is  careful  not  to 
complain  or  criticize.  "Some  people 
just  like  to  grow  things  free-form  or 
help  things  grow,  if  they  can,  that's 
alJ,"  he  shrugged.  When  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  perhaps  the  water- 
fowl were  not  enjoying  their  free- form 
existence,  Mr.  Webster  observed  that 
he  has  bred  many  birds  in  his  collection 
and  that  pairs  of  animals  that  will  breed 
in  captivity  are  happy  with  their  situa- 
tion or  they  wouldn't  breed. 

"They're  captive,  not  trapped^,"  he 
pointed  out.  "And  here  students  can 
observe  a  bird  in  hand,  still  worth  two 
in  the  bush." 

We  toured  around  the  waterfowl 
pens  while  Mr.  Webster  checked  off 
the  various  breeds  he  kept:  Hooded 
mergansers.  Green-  and  Blue-winged 
Teal,  Buffleheads,  Falkland  Island 
Ruddy-ficaded  geese,  Mandarin  ducks, 
Ross's  geese,  Emperor  geese,  Canvas- 
back  ducks,  and  the  foul-tempered 
Egyptian  goose,  kept  in  isolation  from 
the  rest,  which  seemed  to  be  mingling 
well  enough. 

"I  don't  know  what  prompted  me  to 
take  this  one,"  Mr.  Webster  said,  shak- 


ing his  head  at  the  mean-eyed  bird  witl 
mottled  feathers.  "I  suppose  wantin, 
to  be  supportive  ot  an  organizatioi 
whose  objectives  and  aims  you  suppoi 
is  part  of  it,  and  probably  an  overabun 
dance  of  Chablis  played  a  part,  too. 

"Horticulture  and  aviculture  hav 
been  my  therapy,  but  there's  a  diffei 
ence  in  therapy  between  pottery  an^ 
plants,"  Mr.  'Webster  continued,  "y 
pot,  when  it's  finished,  it's  finished,  i 
plant,  you're  responsible  to  it,  you  ow 
U  a  proper  environment.  Even  a  corr 
mon  houseplant  requires  the  same  ek 
ments  for  survival  as  we  do.  And  wit 
the  animals,  there's  a  personality  and 
certain  anthropomorphic  feeling.  I'r 
glad  to  see  them  revert  to  being  all  do 
when  they  take  off."  A  lone  whit 
goose  waddled  up  close  to  where  w 


A  case  in  the  pool  house  holds 
carved  East  African  birds. 

were  standing  and  made  a  gushin 
sound.  "This  poor  fellow  has  lost  h 
female,"  Mr.  Webster  said.  "Do  yo 
know  them  all?"  I  asked  him.  "0 
yes,"  he  said,  looking  directly  at  tf 
forlorn  goose,  who  looked  like  the  be 
nobody  wanted  to  play  with. 

Following  a  tour  of  his  greenhous 
where  pure  strains  of  hibiscus  an 
Central  American  gesneria  and  specii 
orchids  mingled  with  hollies  and  \ 
burnum  and  various  members  of  tl 
rose  family  to  create  an  ordered  riot  i 
color  and  shape  and  aroma,  Mr.  Wcl 
ster  extended  an  invitation  to  lunt 
with  him  and  (Continued  on  page  21 
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A  Pella  Sunroom. 
Ws  the  special  addition. 


cause  instead  of  just  adding  more  floor 
ace.  you're  adding  the  drama  of  space  all 
)und  The  feeling  of  openness  plus  the 
undance  of  light  in  a  Pella  Sunroom  will 
ike  a  substantial  difference  in  your  home 
d  in  the  way  you  live  Any  activity  —  or  inac- 
ty  —  will  take  on  a  new  dimension  in  a  room 
it  seems  to  ignore  ordinary  dimensions 
rhaps  best  of  all,  the  Pella  Sunroom  will  go 
rfectly  with  your  home.  The  design  is  modu- 
so  It  can  be  just  about  any  shape  or  size 
^^g.  short,  on  a  deck,  on  a  balcony  over  the 
tic.  And  you  can  choose  from  Pella  Case- 
int,  Double-Hung,  Awning  and  Fixed  win- 
ws  plus  two  styles  of  Pella  Sliding  Glass 
ors 

d  up  all  the  quality  features,  the  versatility 
i  the  dramatic  feeling  of  a  Pella  Sunroom  — 
,  :     ^gree  ifs  a  very  special  addition, 

le  Pella  Sunroom  isn't  a  remake  of  an  or- 
Dary  greenhouse.  Its  designed  and  en- 
gineered of  solid  wood  construction 
to  be  a  substantial,  energy-efficient 
addition  to  your  home  And  it's  vir- 
ually  maintenance-free  The 
I  I  III  \\  exterior  is  covered  with  an 
'  '  i' !  W  all-weather  aluminum 
cladding  finished  in  White 
or  Dark  Brown  that  re- 
sists fading,  chipping, 
blistering  and  peeling 
Inside,  all  you  see  is  the 
beauty  of  real  wood, 
which,  besides  offering 
t  ■  choice  of  stained  or  painted  finish,  has  ex- 
:  lent  insulating  properties  as  well 

I  lias  Double  Glass  Insulation  System  for 
iar  round  comfort.  Air  space  is  one  of  na- 


ture's best  insulators,  and  Pella  offers  more  In 
vertical  windows,  a  full   '^/le"  air 
space  between  two  panes  of  glass 
in  the  Pella  Double  Glass  Insula- 
tion System  offers  exceptional 
performance    Sunroom   roof 
panels  and  triangular  fixed 
windows  feature  energy- 
efficient    insulating 
glass 

The    hidden    Rol- 

screen\  A  screen  that 

works  like  a  window 

shade.  When  needed,  it  can  be  pulled  down 

and  firmly  latched  or  rolled  back 

up  providing  a  clear  view  and 

20%  more  light  The  Rolscreen*^ 

stores  in  a  concealed  housing  at 

the  top  of  Pella  Clad  Casement 

windows,  and  is  an  option  to  the 

standard  flat  screen  set  in  a 

bronze-tone  frame 

Pella  Slimshade"   provides 

convenient,  fingertip  control 

of  light  and  privacy.  All  it  takes 

IS  a  simple  turn  of  a  dial  or  crank  to  adjust  the 
Oyster  White  blinds  to  shade 
your  Sunroom,  softly  diffuse  the 
light,  or  drench  the  Sunroom  with 
sunshine  And.  when  closed, 
they  offer  considerable  heat- 
retaining  benefits  as  well  Slim- 
shade*  IS  available  for  Sunroom 
vertical  rectangular  windows, 
Sunroof  panels,  and  the  Con- 
temporary French  Sliding  Glass 
Door 


The  Contemporary  French  Sliding  Glass 
Door  offers  exceptional  energy  efficiency 
with  all  the  charm  of  a  French-style  door 

The  design  takes  full  advantage  of  the  natural 
insulating  qualities  of 
wood,  effectively  con- 
trolling conduction 
and  condensation  It 
also  offers  the  Pella 
Double  Glass  Insula- 
tion System,  Shm- 
shade'^'  blinds  in- 
stalled between  the 
panes  of  glass,  Solar- 
cool"  Bronze  Glass,  a 
special  lock  that  will  secure  the  door  slightly 
open  for  ventilation,  and  a  self-closing  screen 

See  all  that  Pella  has  to  offer  at 
your  nearest  Pella  Planning  Cen- 
ter You'll  find  the  full  line  of  Pella 
Products  for  new  construction, 
remodeling  and  replacement 
plus  expert  advice.  Look  for 
Pella  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Windows " 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  new,  24-page  Pella 
Idea  Book 

I  plan  to  mi  buiicJ     n  femodei     C]  reoiace 

Name 

Address 

City  _^___ ^ 


1!'!' 


State 


ZlR. 


Telephone 


Mail  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors,  Dept.  C03C4, 
100  Mam  Street,  Pella,  Iowa  50219 

Also  available  throughout  Canada:  Coupon  an 
swered  within  24  hours  ©1982  Rolscreen  Co 


I'i  ! 


Pella.The  significant  difference  in  Sunrooms. 
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(X'.ontniucd  from  page  210)  to  discuss 
his  history  in  horticulture  (provideci 
we  could  finish  behne  his  afternoon  pi- 
ano lesst)n,  a  newly  acc]uircd  pursuit  I. 
We  sat  on  a  screened-in  sun  porch 
which  once  had  been  the  hirmhouse 
kitchen  and  again  enjoyed  the  vista  that 
stretched  out  beyond  the  ospreys" 
nests  high  on  the  planted  poles.  "A  gar- 
den should  be  like  a  house  turned  in- 
side out,"  he  obserx'ed.  "You  can  go 
h-om  room  to  room,  turn  the  corner — 
that  isn't  a  new  concept  at  all,"  he  saici, 
correcting  his  course  with  characteris- 
tic modesty. 

Mr.  Webster  didn't  embark  on  a 
horticultural  career  upon  graduation 
trom  Dartmouth,  even  though,  as  he 
says,  he  was  "born  out  ot 
doors"  in  a  fertile  portion  ot 
southwestern  Iowa  and  al- 
ways had  a  love  of  nature.  As 
a  high-school  student  he 
worked  in  nurseries,  and  lat- 
er at  Dartmouth  he  was  the 
president  of  the  Outing 
Club.  With  a  liberal  arts  de- 
gree, he  took  a  job  in  Detroit 
and  then  later  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  worked  for  a 
manufacturer  of  industrial 
gases  that  specialized  in  the 
liquefaction  of  air  into  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen.  "When  I 
married  a  gal  who  was  keen 
on  gardening,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  involved  as  a  gardener  my- 
self," he  said.  He  and  Mrs.  Webster 
would  exhibit  their  joint  interests  in 
flower  shows  (Mrs.  Webster  belonged 
to  a  number  of  garden  clubs,  and  was 
for  a  term  president  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America).  So  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  invited  to  join  The  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York  in  the  fifties, 
he  already  was  a  modest  collector  of 
unusual  plants,  and  by  1957  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  society,  where 
he  grafted  his  executive  and  adminis- 
trative skills  onto  a  position  that  had 
heretofore  been  mostly  ceremonial. 
\XTnen  Mr.  W^ebster  assumed  his  role 
with  the  Horticultural  Society,  it  was, 
in  nis  words,  "a  self-serving  society." 


inarily  concerned  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  gardens  on  old -money 
properties.  Economic  conditions  shift- 
ed, and  under  Mr.  Webster's  guid- 
ance, so  did  the  focus  of  the  society. 

"W^e  were  being  called  on  for  source 
information  from  community  groups, 
ethnic  groups,  senior  citizens,  block 
associations;  people  who  wanted  to 
grow  houseplants  and  rooftop  gardens 
would  call  us.  I  felt  that  if  the  existing 
society  wanted  to  go  ahead  with  the  ex- 
clusive society  concept,  then  they'd 
need  more  members,  but  that  if  we 
were  asked  by  community  groups  as 
members  of  the  community,  we  should 
respond  and  become  activists  and  help 
in  the  general  problem  of  improving 
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Members  shared  an  interest 

piani;;  arid  they  published  jeference 

mateijfii  o:-     ccasion,  but  it  was  pri- 


Top   A  view  from  the  back  porch 

of  Tu'yford  looking  onro  the  lawn  with,  at 

left,  a  gazebo  custom-made  to  house 

shade-loving  plants  and,  in  background, 

one  of  the  larger  greenhouses. 

Ahotr-  The  78-year-old  chairman  of 

The  I '    rticultural  Society  of  New  York. 


the  environment.  I  felt  that  anvor 
who  had  an  interest  in  horticultu 
should  be  encouraged — it's  in  o 
charter,"  he  went  on.  "The  socie 
could  still  remain  exclusive — exc 
sively  horticultural." 

In  the  time  Charles  Webster  has 
rected  the  operations  of  the  HSN 
over  five  hundred  community  garde 
have  been  established  with  the  sec 
ety's  assistance;  HSNY  has  helped 
store  the  gardens  of  The  Coope 
Hewitt  Museum;  aided  in  the  fundii 
of  independent  projects,  like  the 
cently  refurbished  gardens  of  medie\ 
plants  and  herbs  at  The  Cloister 
launched  Food  For  Life,  a  program 
teach  people  how  to  grow  their  o\ 
vegetables ;  and  it  h 
reached  out  to  the  genei 
public  with  courses,  le 
tures,  publications,  a 
field  trips. 

"We  are  involved  in  en^ 
ronmental  causes,  and  v 
see  the  environmenta 
pects  to,  say,  political  neg 
tiations — after  all,  t 
tenacity  of  people  living 
the  land  is  an  environmeni 
thing — but  we  don't  e 
plore  weighty  social  issues 
he  said.  "We  agree  wi 
Rene  Dubos:  'Think  glob 
ly,  act  locally.'  Microcosr 
do  exist,  the  basic  problems  in  creati 
harmony  are  there.  Finally,  it  is  hi 
mony  that  speaks  to  me,*"  he  conti 
ued.  "I  don't  have  the  expertise  to  b< 
plant  specialist,  but  I  do  have  a  curie 
ity  about  plants,  and  I  do  know  how 
grow  them,  though  perhaps  not  wi 
the  skill  of  a  true  gardener.  I  consid 
myself  an  amateur  aviculturist,  too,  b 
I  don't  believe  that  I'm  a  dilettante 
heart.  I  simply  prefer  to  deal  with  t 
fuU  palette.  I  enjoy  having  some  part 
it,  and  I'm  just  lucky  to  be  in  a  positi 
where  I  can  carry  my  awareness  aloi 
with  it.  I  guess  one  has  to  recognize  tj 
value  of  certain  things  over  others 
never  collected  for  profit,  that  is  to  si 
my  taste  in  things  has  given  the 
things  a  greater  value,  and  I'm  gl; 
they  have  a  value,  but  for  me  all  I  knc 
is  that  I  had  an  eye  for  it  and  it's  giv 
me  pleasure.  That's  it,  isn't  it?"  a 
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The  Baker  Continental 

Collection  may  be  seen  at  these 

fine  stores. 


Alabama 

Bi-.Kon  Hiiuse, 
Birmmjjham 
Townhouse  Galleries, 

DfcfltUT 

WalliriKton  Int.. 

Wnhlle 

Arkansas 

Strawn  s,  Little  Rock 

California 

Brcuners, 

Korthern  California 
Cannell  &  Chaffin, 
Los  Angeles 
Slater's,  Fresno 

Colorado 

Howard  Lorton,  Denter, 
Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

W  K   English.  Hamden 
Puritan  Furniture. 
U/fslHart/ord 

District  of  Columbia 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 

Florida 

Burdines,  Miami 
Holland  Salley,  Naples 
Kanes,  Sarasota 
Robert  Watters, 
St    Petersburg 
Worrells.  Palm  Beach 

Georgia 

Maggies,  Sai'annah 

Illinois 

Colhy's.  Northhrook 
Marshall  Field  &  Co  , 
Chicago 

Indiana 

Kittle  s.  Indianapolis 
Ries  Furniture. 
South  Bend 

Kansas 

Marion  Alley  Int  . 

Augusta 

Fuhr's  Furniture. 

Sfiau-nee 

Kentucky 

Stewart  s,  Louisville, 
Lexington 

Louisiana 

Friend  Piper  &  Mulkey, 

Shreveport 

Hurwitz-Mintz. 

Neic  Orleiins 

McKay's  Int., 

Baton  Rouge 

Carl  Tidwell  Int  ,  Monroe 

Massachusetts 

Lexington  Furniture. 

Lexington 

Paine's.  Boston,  hlatick 

Maryland 

Interiors  Ltd  .  Belhesda 

Michigan 

J  L.  Hudson,  Detroit 
Jacobson's,  Detroit 
Klmgman's.  Grand  Rapids 

Minnesota 

Gabbert's.  Minneapo/is 


Missouri 

Latnmert  b.  St   Louis 
Rust  &i  Martin. 
Caf'e  Girardeau. 
Columbia 

Mississippi 

Fine  Arts.  }ackson 

North  Carolina 

Grindstaff's.  Forest  Cir> 
National  Art,  Raleigh 

Nebraska 

Davidsons.  Omaha 

New  Jersey 

Greenbaum  Bros  , 

Paterson 

Lowenstein  Furniture. 

Millburn 

Suburban  Furniture. 

Succasunna 

New  York 

Nelson  Ellis.  Binghamton 

J  H    Harvey.  White  Plains 

Sutlonshire  Court.  Buffalo 

Ohio 

Lombard  s.  Columbus 
Marvin  Int  .  Akron 

Oklahoma 

Cathey's,  Tulsa 

Oregon 

Paul  Schat:.  PorlLmd 

Pennsylvania 

Marforth  Showrooms. 

Pitts/'iirgfi 

J  W    Stitt.  hlew  Brighton 

Trombetta's.  Erie 

Rhode  Island 

Roitman's.  Proiidence 

South  Carolina 

Town  House  Galleries. 
Cree.H'ille 

Tennessee 

Bradford's.  Nashville 
Bradford  Showroom. 
Memphis 
Fowler  Bros., 
C/iaftanooga 
Law's.  Mar\i'i//e 

Texas 

Brittain's,  Houston 
Gabbert's.  Da//as 
Adele  Hunt.  Da//as 
Louis  Shanks.  Austin 
Suniland.  Houston 
Weston's.  Dallas 

Virginia 

Colony  House  Furniture. 

Arlington 

Jack  Thompson  Furniture. 

Richmond 

Woodward  &.  Lothrop. 

T>son  s  Corner 

Washington 

Bel  Square.  Seattle 

Wisconsin 

Kimmel's.  Green  Bay 
Stange's.  Waupaca 

Canada 

Art  Shoppe.  Toronto 
Eraser's.  Montreal 
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HOME  DESIGN  EXPO  '84 


K^oyjie  discover  the  many  elements  that  fuse  to  create  an  individual 

expression  of  the  way  yon  live.  This  month,  for  the  first  time  ever, 

Robinson's  presents  Home  Design  Expo  '84,  an  unprecedented  event 

in  the  fields  of  decorating  and  entertaining.  From  April  12  to  15, 

SIX  special  Robinson's  stores  will  be  hosts  to  experts  from  every 

facet  of  home  life— lifestyle  designers,  renowned  chefs,  famed 

decorators,  colorists,  china  and  crystal  representatives,  and  acclaimed 

magazine  editors,  including  Joyce  AlacRae  from  House  &  Garden. 

You'll  learn  the  latest  solutions  to  every  home  decorating  problem 

from  space  utilization  to  lighting  to  interaction  of  color  and 

accessories.   With  additional  instruction  on  creative  tabletop  decor 

and  distinctive  cuisine.  The  trends,  the  tips,  the  advice  are  yours 

for  your  own  personal  interpretation.  Join  us  Thursday,  April  12  at 

BEVERLY  HILLS  and  WOODLAND  HILLS;  Friday,  April  13  at 

NEWPORT;  Saturday,  April  14  at  DEL  AMO  and 

FASHION  VALLEY;  Sunday,  April  13  at  SANTA  BARBARA. 
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Superb  cabinetry  is  one  of 
the  reasons  Colonial  was 
selected  by  the  Winterthur 
Museum  to  craft  its  clock 
reproductions.  You'll  find 
the  same  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  any  of  our 
fine  clocks. 
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616-698-8490 
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visit  a  McGuire  showroom.  For  a  36-page,  full-color  booklet,  send  $3.00 
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A  Superb  Dkiffodil  Mixture 
jonis  for  Weeks,  Lasts  a  Lifetime 


Tru  mpct 


11 


V 


Poetaz 


Triandrus 


We  call  our  Daffodil  mixture  'The  Works'  because 
that's  what  it  is  'The  Works'  is  composed  of  top-sized 
bulbs  of  more  than  30  named  varieties  of  Daffodils, 
selected  and  balanced  to  provide  a  wide  range  of 
colors  and  forms  plus  a  long  season  of  bloom.  In- 
cluded are  the  familiar  Trumpets,  which  have  yellow, 
golden,  bi-color,  or  pink  blossoms;  Flatcups  in  great 
variety,  with  flaring  petals  and  heavily-ruffled,  flat 
cups;  members  of  the  cheerful  Poetaz  clan,  some  of 
them  doubles;  Triandrus  hybrids  with  clusters  of 
bloom  on  each  stalk;  and  Cyclamineus  Hybrids  hav- 
ing shorter  stems  holding  smaller  flowers.  There  is 
not  a  seedling  in  the  lot  and  these  huge  bulbs  (size 
varies  by  variety)  will  bloom  extravagantly  their  first 
year.  'The  Works'  is  a  delightfully  informal  way  to 
naturalize  Daffodils  and  more  effective  for  small  prop- 
erties than  expensive  drifts  of  a  single  variety. 
^^  ^  Daffodils,  as  you  may  know,  are  nearly  indestructi- 

Fiatcup       ble  perennials.  The  first  year's  show  grows  more  beau- 
A  tiful  in  each  successive  spring,  for  the  bulbs  are  great 

?■  self-propagators  in  a  site  they  like.  All  they  require  is 

a  half  day's  sun  and  good  drainage  to  settle  in  as  per- 
manent and  cheerful  neighbors.  Tuck  a  few  bulbs  into 
any  corner  that  needs  a  spot  of  color  or  spread  them 
recklessly  across  a  meadow,  then  pick  blooms  for  in- 
door bouquets.  It's  impossible  to  have  too  mginy. 

You  wouldn't  expect  a  premium  Daffodil  mixture  to 
sell  for  less  than  $45  a  hundred,  and  it  doesn't.  But 
$45  is  less  than  the  price  of  many  inferior  mixtures 
whose  smaller  bulbs  and  seedling  strains  simply  will 
not  produce  flowers  of  similar  quantity.  We  achieve 
this  contradiction  of  logic  by  purchasing  our  bulbs  in 
large  quantities  under  early  contracts  and  we're 
pleased  to  pass  the  savings  along. 

'The  Works',  #84300,  is  sold  only  by  the  100.  For 
prepaid  handling  and  delivery,  please  add  10%  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  15%  west.  Telephone  orders  to  Mas- 
terCard and  Visa  accounts  are  welcome  on  weekdays 
at  (800)  243-2853.  (Ct.  residents  please  call  567-0801 
and  add  sales  tax.)  Bulbs  will  be  shipped  with  full  cul- 
tural instructions  in  time  for  fall  planting  and  charges 
will  be  processed  on  receipt  of  orders.  Purchasers  will 
also  receive  a  one  year  subscription  to  our  catalogues, 
known  collectively  as  The  Garden  Book,  plus  unlim- 
ited access  to  our  staff  horticulturist. 

Please  order  now.  The  Works  always  sells  out  early 
and  cannot  be  reshipped  from  Holland. 

*Registered  Tradename 

—  Amos  PettingiU 


White  Flower  Farm 
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Steven  M.L.  Aronson  is  the  author  ot 
Hype  and  the  co-author  with  Natalit 
Robins  of  the  forthcoming  saga  of  th 
Baekeland  family. 

Olivier  Bernier  is  the  author  of  Lafa- 
yette, Hero  of  Two  Worlds. 

Rosemarie  Haag  Bletter,  architectur- 
al historian  and  author  of  several  books 
is  currently  teaching  at  New  York  Uni 
versity's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. 

Christina  de  Liagre  was  associate  edi- 
tor of  The  Pans  Metro  and  has  workec 
for  The  International  Herald  Tribune 
Le  Monde,  and  Paris  Hebdo. 

Robin  Duffecy  lives  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, where  she  is  a  design  consultant 

Jonathan  Leiberson  teaches  philos- 
ophy at  Barnard  College  and  Columbia 
University  and  is  consulting  editor  at 
Vanity  Fair. 

Susan  S.H.  Littlefield  is  a  writer  with 
a  degree  in  landscape  architecture  and 
a  contributor  to  The  Garden  Desigr. 
Book,  to  be  published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster  this  summer. 

Sir  John  Plumb  was  Master  of  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.  His  many  books 
include  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  The  First  Four  Georges. 

John  Richardson  is  the  author  of 
books  on  Manet  and  Braque  and  is  cur- 
rently at  work  on  a  biography  of  Picasso. 

Mary  Ann  Tighe  is  vice-president  of 
programing  at  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Marie-Pierre  Toll  is  a  contributing 
editor  to  House  &  Garden  with  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  architecture.  She 
lives  in  Mexico  City. 

Diana  Vreeland  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Vogue  and  since  1972  has  been  Special 
Consultant  to  the  Costume  Institute  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Sir  Francis  Watson,  former  director  of 
the  Wallace  Collection,  is  a  Smithson- 
ian Regent  Fellow  at  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum. 
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: .42  catalog.  Brown  Jordan,  Oept.  WG029,  P O  Box  5688.  El  Monte,  CA  91 734       Showrooms:  Atlanta  ■  Chicago  •  Costa 


Casual  elegance. 
Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan. 

Elan. .  .exciting  Continental  look  for  indoors  or  outdoors,  with  plush 

cushions  or  padded  mesh  seating.  Handcrafted  from 

extra-wide  extruded  and  cast  aluminum,  protected  with  our  exclusive 

UltraFuse^  finish.  To  be  admired. .  .and  used.  For  years. 
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A  sitting  room  decorated  by  Geoffrey  Bennison  in  the  Rothschild  apartment  in  New  York 
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fe  Style  Rothschild.  Patrons  of  the 
arts  and  trendsetters  in  the  world  of 
decoration,  the  Rothschilds  and  their 
houses,  chateaux,  hunting  lodges,  and 
villas  have  come  to  signify  everything 
that  is  most  precious  and  fastidious  in 
art  and  decoration,  as  John  Richardson 
writes  in  his  text,  "Le  Style  Roth- 
schild," page  106.  The  accompanying 
portfolio  of  photographs  by  Jacques 
Dirand  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Guy 
de  Rothschild's  New  York  apartment 
illustrates  how  the  Rothschild  style 
manages  at  once  to  be  splendid  and 
luxurious,  cozy  and  welcoming.  The 
Rothschild  rooms  also  provide  us  a 
look  at  the  work  of  the  decorator  Geof- 
frey Bennison,  originally  trained  as  a 
stage  designer,  who  learned  in  that 
work  his  sure  use  of  color  and  textures, 
sense  of  scale,  and  understanding  of 
how  important  is  the  role  of  the  person 
who  will  play  on  that  stage. 


Academy  of  Art  (see  Tastemakers, 
page  88),  will  be  at  the  Metropolitan 
from  April  18  to  June  17.  It  then  will 
travel  to  Finland,  a  natural  next  stop 
for  a  show  paying  tribute  to  an  institu- 
tion whose  architect  and  first  president 
was  the  Finnish  genius  Eliel  Saarinen. 
London's  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum 
will  get  the  show  in  the  spring  of  1985, 
another  fitting  visit  since  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement,  at  the  root  of  Cran- 
brook's  vision,  began  in  England.  Giv- 
en architecture  and  design's  renewed 
interest  in  craftsmanship  and  more  in- 
dividualistic artistic  expression,  the 
show  couldn't  be  more  timely. 


A< 
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hen  "Design  in  America:  The 
Cranbrook  Vision,  1925-1950"  opens 
at  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
this  month,  it  will  be  the  first  American 
r\\'entieth-century  design  show  in  the 
museum,  in  almost  half  a  century. The 
exhibition,  which  commemorates  the 
fiftieth  annivcrsarv  of  the  Cranbrook 


according  to  the  architect  Luis  Bar- 
ragan,  for  a  house  to  be  successful  it 
must  be  atemporal;  it  should  not  fall 
into  any  specific  fashion  or  period.  On 
pages  124-131,  a  house  designed  by 
Barragan  thirty  years  ago  demonstrates 
the  truth  of  those  words  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  timeless  architecture.  The 
Barragan  magic  is  all  there:  the  sense  of 
silence  and  mystery;  the  screens  de- 
signed to  break  a  perspective  and  add 
surprise-  the  textures  and  colors  of 
pink,  oc'  ",  and  white  walls.  Marie- 
Pierre  T-  s  text  and  Allen  Carter's 
photogra;  •      help  communicate  the 


mystery,  the  intimacy  and  timelessness 
of  a  Barragan  house. 

Vv  e  publish  examples  of  one  of  the 
world's  best  art  collections  in  this  is- 
sue, "Art  at  Its  Best,"  page  146.  It  is  the 
collection  of  Emily  and  Burton  Tre- 
maine,  and  in  the  accompanying  text, 
Mary  Ann  Tighe  quotes  art  dealer  Leo 
Castelli  as  saying,  "Like  great  painters 
and  writers,  great  collectors  are  a  rare 
species."  What  makes  the  Tremaine 
collection  great:  "They  made  the  per- 
fect choices.  They  never  made  the 
mistake  of  choosing  something  sec- 
ondary." It  appears  that  the  collectors' 
predilection  for  only  the  first-rate  is 
consistent.  As  you  will  see,  the  country 
house  where  part  of  the  collection  is 
hung  includes  a  glass  room  that  was 
part  of  an  addition  designed  by  Philip 
Johnson  in  1955  .  .  .the  same  year  the 
Barragan  house  in  this  issue  was  being 
built  in  Mexico  City. 

And  I  wager  that  in  another  thirty, 
or  even  three-hundred  years,  both  will 
look  as  modern  as  they  do  today. 


Editor-in-Chief 
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ntiquities  is  John  Wanamaker's  premiere  adventure  into  antiques  and  fine  arts  .  .  .  and  an  instant  success  with 
Philadelphians,  we  might  add.  Our  excellent  collection  includes  magnificent  period  furniture,  ceramics,  silver, 
and  works  of  art  from  Europe  and  around  the  world.  Come  browse  through  our  ever-changing  collections  of 
which  we  show  several  examples:  From  the  late  1880's  a  mahogany  cylinder  bureau  and  Carolean-style 
gM  ^t^  armchair  are  joined  by  a  brass  carriage  clock,  a  quaint  Victorian  bust,  an  enamelled  Chinese  vase  and  the 
W  rks  of  Shakespeare  bound  and  boxed  in  fine  red  leather.  A  majestic  bronze  lion,  one  of  a  pair  by  Lloydi 
le  Hanc,  stands  guard  over  the  treasure  which  also  includes  cut  glass,  silk  brocade  and  silver  from  early ' 
ir  he  20th  century.  Antiquities  on  Nine,  Central,  in  the  Wanamaker  Center  City  Philadelphia  store. 


>any  Hawkins 
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1-  rORIC  CHIC 

Two  young  French  designers,  Mattia  Bonetti  and  Elizabeth  Garouste, 
draw  on  the  primitive  and  the  theatrical  in  their  limited-edition  furniture 

By  Christina  de  Liagre 


Cave-tech?  More  than  ever, 
the  past  is  present  in  a  line  of 
"prehistoric"  furniture  de- 
signed by  Mattia  Bonetti 
and  Elizabeth  Garouste,  a 
Paris-based  design  team 
currently  breaking  into  the 
American  market.  New 
York's  Furniture  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  launch- 
ing pad  for  Europe's  design 
elite,  has  taken  on  this  new 
collection,  which  is  a  theat- 
rical mix  of  the  primitive 
and  the  sophisticated. 

"^'Uthough  we  started  out 
being  interested  in  the  Ba- 
roque, we  shed  layer  upon 
layer,  century  upon  century 
and  found  inspiration  in 
prehistoric  and  primitive 
art.  Swiss-born  Bonetti,  31, 
and  Garouste,  37,  appeared 
on  the  Paris  scene  in  the 
mid-seventies  doing  sets  for 
plays.  It  was  a  theatrical  col- 
laboration that  culminated 
in  the  creation  of  the  "baro- 
quissme"  decor — pillars,  il- 
luminated masks,  drapes — 
for  what  became  the  Paris 
night  club.  Privilege.  (Eliza- 
beth Garouste's  husband, 
Gerard,  the  painter,  did  the 
accompanying  frescoes.) 

Taking  time  off  from  a  to- 
tally absorbing  design 
schedule,  Mattia  Bonetti 
and  Elizabeth  Garouste  set- 
tle into  the  living  room  of 
Garouste's  sprawling  sub- 
urban home  twenty  minutes 
south  of  Paris  to  talk  about 
their  artistic  evolution.  To 
this  day,  the  Garouste  ga- 
rage remains  their  atelier 
while  the  house  itself  is  a 


rXhuve   Mattia  Bonetti  and  Ei>.abeth  Garouste.  Below  left:  The 

Cut-Out,  Perforated,  and  Rock  Lamp,  all  in  limited 

editions.  Below  right:  In  an  edition  of  24,  the 

Barbarian  chair  of  painted  wrought  iron  and  pony  skin. 


DEIOI   VON   SCHAEWEN 
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flea-market  catch-aU-cum- 
showroom  of  certain  cor 
nerstones  of  their  work.  Ir 
the  living  room  the  pon 
skin  on  their  Barbarian  chai 
has  been  saber-slashed  b\ 
Garouste's  young  sons 
"They  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  our  designs,"  sh( 
says,  amused. 

Petite,  dark-haired,  and  i 
true  Parisian  for  all  her  un 
derstated  sophistication  am 
soft-spoken  charm,  Eliza 
beth  Garouste  explains  th( 
theater  was  their  first  inspi 
ration:  "We  wanted  to  se( 
how  illusion  could  be  trans 
lated  into  furniture.  So  w( 
stuck  to  the  basic  principk 
of  theater,  which  is  making 
something  more  real  that 
real  by  using  something 
which  is  fake."  In  their  firsi 
collection  three  years  age 
they  played  on  that  theme  ol 
"real  and  fake."  Techniques 
of  theatrical  illusion  and  set 
design  were  used  to  make 
pieces  look  like  what  the> 
were  not:  heavy  when  the) 
were  light,  old  when  new 
Papier-mache  and  pressed 
paper  were  made  to  resem 
ble  chiseled  stone;  iron  pa- 
tinaed  to  look  like  antique 
bronze.  A  massive  stone  slab 
papier-presse  screen  (that 
looks  deceptively  immov- 
able) was  one  of  those  first 
pieces.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  "primal  screen , ' '  standing 
on  the  one  hand  for  the  play 
of  illusion  and  on  the  othei 
for  the  departure  back  in 
time  to  art's  most  basic 
form.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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loronack)  Caliente* 

Old^obile^  latest  statement 
in  personal  luxury. 


There's  a  special  feel  in  the  new  1984 
Toronado  Caliente.  It's  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
you've  never  experienced  before. 

The  comfort  legendary  to  Toronado  with 
leather  in  the  seating  areas,  even  the  option 
of  soft  lambswool  shearling.  And  an  electronic 
instrument  panel.  Even  the  choice  of  an 
electronic  synthesized  voice  information 


system  or  a  group  of  reminder  indicator  lights. 
Just  look  at  Caliente's  unique  elegance 
from  the  special  landau  roof  to  its  distinctive 
exterior  appliques. 

The  new  1984  Toronado  Caliente, 
Oldsmobile's  latest  and  most  sophisticated 
statement  of  personal  luxury. 


Let's  get  it  together. .  .buckle  up. 


There  is  a  special  feel 

in  an     ' 
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{Conlinued  from  page  16)  "Wc 
were  fctl  up  with  everything  ul- 
tra-rarefied, civilized — not  to 
mention  depersonalized  and 
mass-produced.  Like  being  dirty 
and  wanting  to  bathe — to  be- 
come pure,"  Bonetti  continues. 
So  "pure"  is  his  Paris  apartment, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
furniture  at  all  in  the  one  big 
rooiTi,  only  a  bed  with  pony-skin 
pillows  and  a  small  kitchen  table. 
Four  chairs — straight-back  in 
wood  ("imitation  nineteenth- 
century  with  iake-Ieather  seats — 
there  when  I  arrived")  are  slip- 
covered to  the  floor  in  ecru  pop- 
lin,  as  are  two  matching 
armchairs.  Candles  in  primitive 
white  terra-cotta  holders  provide 
most  of  the  light  aside  from  two 
sculpted  masks  used  as  appliques 
on  either  side  of  the  bed.  What 
more  perfect  surroundings  for  the 
son  of  antiques  dealers ! 

Disarmingly  sincere  and  eager 
about  his  pursuits,  Bonetti  is  al-  - 
ways  ready  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther: "Like  taking  your  clothes  off  in  a 
striptease  and  finally  ending  up  naked, 
we  ended  up  with  earth,  rocks.  .  .  . 
And  since  we  worked  in  theater  we  de- 
cided to  re-create  those  effects  artifi- 
cially." The  tu'o  speak  of  undergoing  a 
crisis  of  conscience.  "NXTien  we  decid- 
ed to  make  furniture  we  started  work 
on  a  series  resembling  what  one  usually 
sees  in  decoration .  .  .  leather  sofas — 
forms  out  of  the  classical  repertoire. 
One  day  came  the  realization  our  role 
was  not  to  reaffirm  the  existence  of 
those  same  things  once  again,  but  to 
show  another  world  to  people." 

The  tension  created  by  juxtaposing 
the  primitive  with  the  modern  is  the 
force  in  Bonetti  and  Garouste's  work: 
tables  and  benches  combine  sleek  geo- 
metric glass  (or  painted  metal)  surfaces 
and  huge  rough-cut  rocks.  (Papier-ma- 
che stone  look-alikes  gave  way  to  the 
real  thing  in  the  last  collection:  a  clever 
"keep-you-guessing"  move  against 
what  could  have  become  deadly  pre- 
dictable trompe-l'oeil  illusion.) 

"That  kind  of  clash,  something  very 
solid  alongside  something  fragile  and 


Above:  The  papier-presse  slab  screen  behind 
the  opaque  glass  and  wrought-iron  dining- 
room  table.  Below:  Bonetti's  watercolor 
of  papier-mache  primitive  sculptures 
supporting  a  console  table  against 
the  eighteenth-century  decor  of  Jansen. 
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transparent,  papier-mache  and  iron 
(our  paneled  screen),  or  soft  animal 
hide  against  a  metal  frame  (our  Barbar- 
ian chair)  is  what  makes  things  interest- 
ing," says  Bonetti.  "That's  what 
worked  with  our  Paris  show  at  Jansen, 
on  the  rue  Royale.  Our  'barbarian' 
furniture  A'as  presented  in  Jansen's 
eighteenth- century  grand  salon  amid 


gold  moldings  and  antique  wooc 
panelings.  ..."  Adds  Bonetti 
"Saint  Laurent  has  collected  var 
ious  things  we've  designed,  anc 
there  again  you  have  the  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  his  decor." 

While  Bonetti  and  Garouste 
may  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ("we  went  back  to  nature, 
geology,  zoology"),  their  work 
also  has  an  eerie  end-of-the- 
world  feeling  to  it,  evoking  post 
nuclear  disaster.  ("In  the  year 
1000  people  lived  in  terror  that 
the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end — we're  at  the  same  point  to- 
day.") The  seemingly  spontane- 
ous storybook  vision  of 
barbarian  times  (Garouste  used 
to  write  children's  books)  exists 
in  counterpoint  to  what  is  also  a 
highly  studied,  terribly  French 
intellectual  approach:  "We 
wanted  to  produce  furniture  in 
the  way  a  fashion  collection  is  de- 
signed, as  an  idea,  as  desire.  To 
treat  furniture  as  ornament.  Oth- 
ers in  the  design  field,"  Garouste 
sums  up,  "cling  to  the  idea  of  progress. 
We're  more  skeptical.  We  think  things 
repeat  themselves.  The  table  we  made 
for  our  first  showing  at  Jansen  (eleven 
spindly  iron  legs  under  a  thick  opaque 
glass  top)  is  no  'better'  than  a  kitchen 
table.  A  Rene  Herbst  chair  (of  nickel- 
plated  metal  and  brightly  colored  ten- 
sion straps)  is  no  more  inventive,  no 
more  'new'  than  an  Egyptian  chair.  All 
one  can  do  really  is  try  to  propose  a  dif- 
ferent world." 

Not  surprising  that  Garouste  and 
Bonetti  find  soul  mates  in  I'art  brut. 
"Take  the  Palais  Ideal  du  Facteur  Che- 
val  in  the  Drome  region  of  France:  an 
entire  'palace'  built  out  of  stones  and 
pebbles  that  a  local  postman  hauled 
home  on  foot  in  his  empty  mailbag  af- 
ter distributing  letters  on  his  route! 
When  we  run  into  people  like  that  who 
created  an  entire  universe  for  them- 
selves, it  makes  us  want  to  move  others 
in  that  way,  to  inspire  them  to  express 
their  own  creative  possibilities.  After 
all,  we  used  only  three  rocks  and  every- 
body has  access  to  that!"  Bonetti 
quips.  D 
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You Ve  come 
a  long  way,  baby. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular  9  mg  "tar,"  0.7  mg  nicotine-Menthol:  8  mg  "tar." 
0  6mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Mar.'83. 
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Unknown  treasures  of  the  city  famous  for  its  ham,  cheese,  and  violets 

By  Olivier  Bernier 


LATE   SIXTEENTH-CENTURr   PRINT  (ACTUAL  SIZEI   FROM   THE  COLLECTION   OF   HENRY   S    WEISBURG, 


Napoleon's  empress  and  some  of  the 
best  food  in  Italy,  the  murdered  son  of 
a  pope  and  Stendhal's  greatest  novel: 
this  disparate  if  glamorous  medley  all 
centers  around  the  former  Duchy  of 
Parma.  Of  course,  Marie  Louise  of 
Austria  and  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  Pope 
Paul  Ill's  illegitimate  son,  were  real 
people,  while  Fabrice  del  Dongo  and 
the  Duchesse  Sanseverina  are  fictional 
characters,  but  they  all  have  something 
to  tell  us  about  life  m  an  exceptionally 
charming  little  city. 

From  the  lush  countryside  around 


Parma  come  the  famous  hams  and 'the 
cheese  for  which  the  region  is  justly  fa- 
mous, as  well  as  a  variety  of  produce, 
and  all  are  used  to  their  best  advantage 
in  the  city's  renowned  restaurants^  In 
between  those  wonderful  meals,  we 
could  do  much  worse  than  to  follow 
the  many  people,  Parmesans  and  for- 
eigners alike,  who  thought  that  the 
duchy's  capital  was  the  fairest  in 
Northern  Italy.  We  might,  for  in- 
stance, remember  Monsignor  del  Don- 
go's  impassioned  sermons  in  the 
cathedral  as  we  enter  the  quiet  piazza 


flanked  by  those  two  complementary 
Romanesque  masterpieces,  the  Baptis- 
tery and  the  Duomo. 

With  its  octagonal  shape,  pink  and 
white  marble  walls,  and  airy  openings, 
the  Baptistery  seems  to  float  above  the 
ground,  an  architectural  fantasy  rather 
than  a  real  building.  Above  the  tall 
arched  doorway  and  its  carved  lintel 
rise  four  floors  faced  with  colonnades 
and  bound  by  striped  piers  at  every 
corner:  the  walls  themselves  vanish  be- 
hind the  openings  so  that  the  structure 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


seems 
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( (  '(»i!i  'I Hi  •djro})i  page  20)  sustained  only 
In  ihc  nn\>  ol  thin  columns,  topped,  in 
I  urn,  b\'  a  blind  colonnade — we  see  the 
w  all  just  behind  the  arcade — which  sus- 
tains a  balustrade  aclorned,  at  each  an- 
v;le.  with  a  pointy-rooted  little  open 
pavilion:  it  is  all  like  the  wildest  of  il- 
luminated manuscripts  come  to  life;  and 
then,  the  interior  takes  us  even  deeper 
into  a  Romanesque  dream. 

As  we  enter,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
highly  articulated  space.  The  sixteen 
sides  are  linked  by  double  rows  ot  tall, 
impossibly  thin  columns  topped  by  a 
dazzling  frescoed  cupola  given  an  al- 
most kaleidoscopic  look  by  the  pink 
marble  ribs  reaching  up  to  the  key- 
stone. The  colors  are  fresh,  bright,  viv- 
id, the  Byzantine-inspired  figures  go 
about  their  hieratic  purposes,  stylized, 
yet  so  real,  that  we,  too,  become  part  of 
a  splendid  thirteenth-century  pageant. 
With  that  gravity-defying  know-how 
so  typical  of  Benedetto  Antelami,  the 
architect-sculptor  responsible  for  all 
this,  the  cupola  soars  above  trwo  floors 
of  open  colonnaded  balconies;  and 
they,  in  turn,  are  supported  by  a  series 
of  tall,  arcaded,  exedralike  niches 
topped  with  half  cupolas,  and  all  fully 
frescoed.  Just  in  case  this  lush  specta- 
cle isn't  quite  enough,  we  can  look  at 
twelve  marble  sculptures  also  by  Ante- 
lami, which  represent  the  months;  so, 
in  February,  we  see  a  peasant  plough- 
ing; in  June,  he's  reaping  the  wheat;  in 
September,  picking  the  grapes:  here  is 
a  whole,  full-relief  panorama  of  medi- 
eval life  to  complement  the  glorious  il- 
lusion of  the  frescoes. 

After  this  immense  jewel  box,  the 
stark,  majestic  cathedral  provides  a 
perfect  contrast.  Built  between  1060 
and  1073,  restored  after  an  earthquake 
in  11 17,  and  left  alone  after  that,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  Roman- 
esque cathedrals  in  Italy.  Here,  the 
wall  reaffirms  its  primacy.  Even  the 
first  two  rows  of  small  horizontal  arch- 
es held  up  by  pink  marble  columns  do 
no  more  than  provide  architectural  in- 
terest, while  the  angled  third  row, 
which  reproduces  the  outline  of  a  ga- 
ble, merely  provides  an  easy  transition 
to  the  stark  and  massive  cornice.  As  is 
often  the  case,  however,  the  cool  mon- 


Jop:  Parma's  .Baptistry,  Benedetto 

Antelami's  masterpiece  in  pink  and  white 

marble.  Above.  Baptistry's  interior, 

fully  frescoed  and  rich  in  sculptures. 

umentality  of  the  style  is  enlivened  by 
charming  details.  The  columns  sus- 
taining the  small  central  porch,  for  in- 
stance, rest  on  two  rather  disgruntled 
marble  lions:  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  have  sat  in  place  for  the  last 
eight-and-a-half  centuries  only  with 
the  utmost  reluctance. 

The  strength  and  austerity  of  the 
faqade  are  continued  in  the  grand  inte- 
rior. There,  the  majestic  nave  is  light- 
ened only  by  an  open,  second-floor 
gallery  that  repeats  the  arcades  we  have 
just  seen  outside,  while  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  provided  by  the  complex,  beau- 


tifully carved  capitals  topping  ever^j 
column:  but  then,  the  conglomerate o 
styles  so  typical  of  Italian  churche; 
takes  over  once  more.  First,  there  an 
lively  Mannerist  frescoes  on  the  walls 
and  an  arrangement  of  garlands,  flow 
ers,  figures,  and  animals  painted  on  th( 
vault  by  a  local  artist  in  1555:  all  ver) 
annoying  for  the  purist,  no  doubt,  bu: 
full  of  charm;  then  comes  an  exuberam 
golden  seventeenth-century  pulpit 
and,  off  the  right  transept,  suddenly 
we  see  the  most  inviting  of  early  Ba 
roque  chapels  lavishly  decorated  with  i 
riot  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Still,  it  is  onK 
when  we  reach  the  dome  that  we  en 
counter  the  full  glory  of  the  Renais 
sance.  Frescoed  between  1527  andi 
1534  by  Correggio,  it  shows  us  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  taking  place  in 
a  glow  of  golden  light.  Here,  indeed,  isj 
the  best  of  that  attractive,  amiablci 
manner  in  which  Correggio  blends  soft 
color  and  bold  composition.  The  Vir- 
gin herself  is  nowhere  near  the  center, 
which  is  occupied  by  a  foreshortened 
tumbling  angel;  instead,  hands  held 
aloft,  she  rises  from  a  crowd  of  the 
most  appealing  angels  we  are  ever  like 
ly  to  see  in  a  swirl  of  clouds,  draperies, 
and  myriad  putti.  The  bold  perspective 
fascinates  while  Correggio's  own  par 
ticularly  attractive  brand  of  Man 
nerism,  far  from  keeping  us  firmly  out- 
side the  crowded  scene  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  contemporary  works,  draws 
us  in  and  makes  us  feel  that,  like  the 
Virgin,  we  are  about  to  lift  off. 

Another  great  lady,  but  one  who 
cared  deeply  about  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh,  reigns  over  the  other  end  of 
town.  Marie  Louise  has  not  only  left  us 
a  palace,  built  largely  in  the  eighteenth 
century  but  preserved  by  her,  and  an 
enchanting  garden;  she  is  also  fully  de- 
picted in  the  Museo  Glauco  Lombardi, 
the  legacy  of  a  turn-of-the-century  pro- 
fessor who  fell  in  love  with  the  memor\ 
of  the  empress.  His  elegant  Neoclassi- 
cal town  house,  right  on  the  main  piaz 
za,  is  full  of  amusing,  sometimes 
touching  mementos.  There  is  the  blue 
satin  dress  complete  with  eight-foot 
train  worn  by  the  Duchess  of  Parma  on 
state  occasions;  and  because  it  is  em- 
broidered {Continued  on  page  24) 
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Weather  can  turn 

a  healthy  skin  into 

a  sensitive  skin. 

BIO-PROGRAM 

Weather  is  the  culprit  behind 
most  cases  of  sensitivity  And, 
in  truth,  it's  the  hostile  climate, 
more  than  time,  that  pre- 
maturely ages  skin. 

Now  Stendhal  offers  skin  opti- 
mal security  as  it  provides  care 
that  increases  a  skin's  fitness  so 
it's  better  prepared  to  combat 
the  ravages  of  sun  or  cold. 
Bio-Program  helps  sensitive 
skin  develop  a  new  outer 
weather  tolerance  and  inner 
moisture  balance.  Now  any- 
where you  live,  you  can  expect 
a  soft,  moist,  resilient  skin 
ready  to  defend  itself  against 
its  surrounding  climate. 


Stendhal 

PARIS 

:  in  care 

with  a  French  accent. 

BLOOMINGDALES 


(Continued  from  page  22)  with  plati- 
num thread  which,  unlike  gold  and  sil- 
ver, does  not  tarnish,  it  looks  as  fresh, 
as  grand,  as  imposing  as  it  did  when  it 
was  first  worn  some  150  years  ago  and 
tells  us  something  about  the  weakness 
of  the  former  empress:  the  waist  is  any- 
thing but  wasplike.  Then,  along  with 
innumerable  portraits,  some  porce- 
lain, some  furniture,  and  several  intri- 
cately designed  necessaires  de  toilette, 
there  are  souvenirs  of  those  short  years 
in  Paris  when  a  very  young  Marie  Lou- 
ise reigned  over  half  of  Europe — ev- 
er}i:hing  from  Napoleon's  letters  to  the 
marriage  coffer  that  awaited  her  in  Par- 
is, an  extravagant  creation  raised  on 
tu^o  kneeling  bronze  figures  blowing 
their  trumpets,  with  side  handles  held 
in  eagles'  beaks  and  a  curved  cover 
crowned  with  a  bronze  bow  and  arrow, 
a  tactful  reminder  of  Cupid's  power 
over  even  the  most  arranged  of  mar- 
riages. And  in  case  we  wonder  what  the 
bride  looked  like  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Marie  Louise,  covered  with  diamonds 
and  looking  properly  grand  in  embroi- 
dered white  satin.  Amid  all  this  splen- 
dor, we  then  come  across  a  series  of 
competently  painted,  highly  appealing 
romantic  landscapes.  It  pays  to  look  at 
their  label:  the  artist  is  none  other  than 
the  duchess  herself. 

That  visit  to  the  Museo  Glauco 
Lombard!  should  make  us  feel  that 
Marie  Louise  is  practically  an  old 
friend,  so  it  only  makes  sense  to  cross 
the  River  Parma  and  go  for  a  stroll  in 
the  palace  gardens.  The  building  itself, 
a  mixture  of  the  sixteenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  with  its  ocher  facade 
and  green  shutters,  looks  more  like  a 
large  villa  than  a  palace  proper,  but  the 
park,  though  not  very  large,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  are  a  few 
wide,  shaded  alleys,  but  also  twistmg 
lanes,  flowers,  ponds,  sculpture,  flow- 
ering bushes:  this  perfect  romantic 
garden  instantly  evokes  the  1830s,  Ma- 
rie Louise's  little  court  and  her  e-asy 
sentimentality;  and  just  as  today 
young  couples  sit,  kissing,  on  h?'f-hid- 
den  benches,  so,  no  doubt,  the  duchess 
sometimes  left  her  ladies-in-waiting 
behind  and  strolled  away  with  the 
handsome  Count  Neipperg. 

Still,  there  is  more  to  Parma  than  just 
the  memory  of  "the  heifer  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  Minotaur,"  to  quote  Met- 
ternich's  cynical  description.  Right  be- 
hind the  Duomo,  for  instance,  a  short 


walk  will  take  us  to  the  San  Giovanni 
Evangelista  complex.  Its  first  building, 
which  belongs  to  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent, is  the  sixteenth -century  pharma 
cy.  Its  four  wood-paneled  rooms,  one 
of  which  looks  out  onto  a  peaceful, 
cloister,  are  lined  with  shelves  and  cup-j 
boards  where  all  the  artifacts  of  medi- 
eval medicine  are  still  displayed.  The 
blue-and-white  ceramic  pots,  the  mor-l 
tars,  scales,  and  retorts,  all  highly  pic 
turesque,  speak  more  highly  of  the 
monks'  charity  than  of  their  skills. 

A  few  more  steps  take  us  into  a  quiet,  j 
beautiful  piazza.  Bordered  on  one  side 
by  the  Romanesque  episcopal  palace, 
its  main  attraction  is  the  Church  of 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  not  perhaps, 
very  distinguished  as  Baroque  faqades 
go:  although  it  is  almost  a  textbook  ex- 
ample of  graceful  movement,  it  lacks 
the  strength  of  its  important  Roman 
counterparts;  but  the  interior  is  a 
handsome  Renaissance  volume,  and 
the  dome  offers  another  of  Correggio's 
soaring  compositions.  This  time,  we 
are  invited  to  share  a  highly  mysti- 
cal moment.  Saint  John's  vision  of 
Patmos.  As  Christ  rises  in  the  central 
glory,  a  crowd  of  cheerful  angels 
surrounds  the  apostles  while,  a  little 
below  the  heavenly  host,  Saint  John, 
rising  his  hands  in  ecstasy,  stares  in- 
tently at  his  Redeemer.  While  it  is 
somewhat  quieter  and  more  restrained 
than  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  this 
composition  is  no  less  attractive  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  moving.  Then,  in 
the  left  transept,  Correggio  painted  the 
saint  writing  the  Apocalypse.  The  play 
of  light  and  shade,  the  intense  expres- 
sion of  the  figure  strike  a  note  of  seri- 
ousness not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
artist's  work.  Finally,  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  fourth  chapels  on  the  left  side 
of  the  nave,  there  are  frescoes  in  which 
Parmigianino  indulged  in  all  the  ele- 
gant distortion,  all  the  evocative  elon- 
gation, coolness,  and  complexity  of 
Mannerism  at  its  best. 

After  all  this  religious  painting,  the 
so-called  Camera  del  Correggio  pro- 
vides a  lighter  note.  Although  its  fres- 
coes were  done  at  the  behest  of  Abbess 
Giovanna  Piancenza,  they  are  typical 
of  the  stoutly  secular  ornaments  with 
which  Renaissance  clerics  cheered  up 
their  lives.  Here  again,  the  windows 
look  out  on  a  wonderfully  harmonious 
sixteenth-century  cloister,  a  pleasant 
enough  sight     (Continued  on  page  26) 
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Lee  Jofa 


AH  ANTA  SOSION  CHICAGO  DALLAS  DbNVER 
HOUSIOM  LOS  ANGELES  MIAMI  NEW  VOPk  PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  LONDON 


Klevpiith  centun' artist 
[.i  ("h'en^  aiul  clients  of  Tom  Lee 
siiif<lhepraisesof  the  same  Lee  Jofa 
lily  pads.  (\)me  with  your  designer  to 
see  the  Lee  Jofa  decorative  fabrics 
at  the  D&D  Building. 
979  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY. and   in  other  major  cities 


Exquisitely  crafted  bachelors  chest  of  Eighteenth  Century 

English  (hrivation.  30y2"wide,  lb" deep.  31" high.  From 

the  Aston  Court  collection.  To  receive  catalog,  send  $5.00 

to  Henredon,  Dept.  C44,  Morganton,  NC  28655. 
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(Continued  from  page  24)  by  itseli 
then,  as  an  added  boon,  the  room's  lit 
tie  dome  is  a  triumph  of  joyful  decoi 
The  vault,  which  is  divided  by  whit 
ribs  into  sixteen  triangles,  is  made  t( 
look  like  the  most  luxurious  of  sum 
merhouses.  Against  a  trellis  grounc 
ribbon  bows,  at  the  very  top,  seem  t( 
be  holding  the  wooden  elements  to 
gether;  below  them  come  festoons  o 
fruit;  then  oval  openings  throug 
which  a  variety  of  putti,  seen  against  ai 
ideally  blue  sky,  appear  to  be  flyin, 
into  our  space.  At  the  bottom,  support 
ed  by  trompe-l'oeil  goats'  heads,  w< 
see  a  series  of  grisailles  depicting  Ro 
man  gods  and  demigods.  The  illusior 
is  perfect .  We  hardly  know  whether  w( 
are  indoors  or  out,  in  ancient  Rome  o| 
sixteenth-century  Parma. 

It  is  one  of  the  city's  many  charm 
that  it  always  seems  to  proffer  some  un 
expected  delight.  The  Madonna  dellj 
Steccata  is  one  such  surprise.  Th 
small,  perfect  church,  designed  by  a  fa 
ther-and-son  team,  the  Zaccagni,  i; 
shaped  like  a  Greek  cross:  all  four  arm; 
are  of  equal  length.  Here,  all  the  liveli 
ness  of  the  Renaissance  animates  the 
design  as  its  various  elements,  col 
umns,  pilasters,  and  pediments,  having 
achieved  a  powerful  sense  of  balance 
lead  the  eye  up  to  the  huge  dome.  In- 
side, the  Parmigianino  frescoes  add  ex- 
actly the  right  note  of  graceful  elegancf 
to  the  colored  marbles  while  the  hand- 
some seventeenth-century  organ  anc 
the  complex  Baroque  altar  screen  ad 
their  glitter  to  the  lush  setting.  There 
can  be  no  hesitation  about  the  Stec- 
cata: it  is  the  most  inviting,  the  most 
cheerful  ofchurches;  but  it  takes  some- 
thing close  to  courage  to  make  one's 
way  into  the  Palazzo  deUa  Pilotta,  just 
down  the  street.  This  huge,  unfinished, 
and  singularly  bleak  building,  its  brick 
stained  dark  brown  by  centuries  of  ag- 
ing, was  once  the  palace  of  the  Farnese 
begun  by  the  widow  of  Pier  Luigi  Far- 
nese— the  first  ruler  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent duchy  was  assassinated  by 
rebellious  nobles — looks  today  like  the 
least  inviting  of  ruins.  Still  it  is  well 
worth  it  to  brave  its  appearance.  In- 
side, a  variety  of  delights  awaits  us, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  prehistorical 
artifacts  to  eighteenth-century  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  houses  several  museums. 
Downstairs,  several  galleries  are  filled 
with  silex,  (Continued  on  page  30) 
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"1  CHAUFFEUR 
SIIR 


A  chauffeur  will  escort  you 
in  considerable  comfort  for  a  yearly 
fee  of  about  $25,000. 

For  a  one-time  exoense  of 
about  $40,000.  a  BMW  733i  v/ill 
present  you  with  a  more  interest- 
ing alternative: 

A  driving  experience  that 
will  make  you  reluctant  to  employ 
someone  to  enjoy  it  for  you. 

In  fact,  a  case  could  easily  be 
made  for  purchasing  a  BMW 
733i  on  economics  alone.  But  that 
would  misrepresent  the  car. 
Actually,  no  other  luxury  sedan  in 
the  world  so  thoroughly  delights 
both  the  driver  and  the  passenger 
in  you.  while  incidentally  pleasing 
the  accountant. 

Wood-paneled  dash  and  doors, 
ceep-moided  leather  upholstery, 
electrically-operated  power  seats 
and  sunroof— all  these  and  other 
amenities  are  offered  in  a  balance 
charactenzed  by  sensitivity  to 
nuance  rather  than  ostentation. 

This  same  sense  of  refinement 
characterizes  the  733rs  mechani- 
cal functioning-giving  you  a  palpa- 
ble sense  of  presid'ng  over  "a  truly 
superior  machine"  (AutoWeek). 
Superior  because  of  a  com- 
puter-controlled engine  of  race-car- 
like responsiveness:  a  suspension 
design  so  unique,  it  is  protected  by 
an  international  patent:  and.  for 
those  who  select  it.  what  could  be 
--•^  -'  ^st  four-speed  automatic  that 
^i' ,  celight  even  those  devoutly 
committed  to  stick  shifts. 

But  the  case  for  the  733 1  was 
perhaps  best  made  by  Autosport 
magazine,  which,  describing  a  test 
drive,  wrote  of  "the  pure  song 
of  an  in-line  six  than  which  there  is 
pcth  ng  nicer." 

There  are  simply  some  songs 
one  should  experience  for  oneself. 

£•  1983  BMVVo'  Morth  Arrerca  inc  Tre  B''/\V*'aoe-^a'k 
^-"i  logo  are  regis'erec  Eurocea"  Den.'e^y  can  oe  a^c-ged 
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THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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SPECIAL 

GRANDE 

DECORATION 

INTERNATIONALE 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular 
realizations  of  architects, 

interior  designers  and 
public  personalities  from 
eight  different  countries. 

The  private  worlds  of  beauty 

lovers  for  whom  decorating 

their  homes  is  a  constant 

artistic  creation. 

Over  100  pages,  all  in 

beautiful  colours  with 

eight  pages  of  American  text. 

At  selected  newsdealers 

and  libraries 
or  sent  to  you  by  post. 


To  purchase  by  post,  send  a 

letter  to  the  address  below 

requesting  this  special  issue, 

Volume  II,  and  enclose  your 

check  or  money  order  for  $6.00. 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS 

REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Long  Island  Cit\'  11-03  46th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  11101 
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{Conti-fiucd from  page  26)  tlint,  and  ar- 
rowheads. One  flight  up,  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  mixes  Greek 
ceramics  and  statues  of  Roman  Emper- 
ors, Etruscan  funerary  urns  and  bronze 
tablets  recording  Trajan's  decision  to 
have  three  hundred  orphans  fed  by  the 
state.  There  are  Egyptian  masks,  some 
twenty  thousand  medals  and  the  sculp- 
ture dug  up  at  Velleia,  just  outside  Par- 
ma, all  set  down  almost  randomly  in 
the  most  attractive  of  disorders.  Then, 
when  you  begin  to  feel  you  want  to  re- 
turn to  a  less  distant  era,  climb  up  the 
next  flight  of  the  grand  staircase  and 
ask  the  guard  sitting  in  the  first  room  of 
the  National  GaUery  to  show  you  the 
theater.  He  will  nod  sagely  (few  people 
make  the  request),  pick  up  his  keys, 
march  you  across  the  landing,  and 
open  a  small  door.  Step  through.  You 
will  find  yourself  in  one  of  the  handso- 
mest theaters  in  Europe.  Built  in  1618 
by  Aleotti  for  Duke  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
this  vast  construction — it  holds  five 
thousand  people — is  made  entirely  of 
light,  natural  wood  and  designed  to 
look  like  the  most  sophisticated  of  am- 
phitheaters. All  around  the  audito- 
rium, open  arches  linked  by  columns 
in  a  Palladian  motif  are  topped  by  a 
balustrade  and  statues  while,  across 
the  way,  the  stage  is  framed  by  monu- 
mental Corinthian  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, and  flanked  with  two  full-relief 
equestrian  portraits  of  Farnese  dukes. 
Although  Aleotti  was  obviously  influ- 


enced by  Palladio's  theater  in  Vicenza 
what  we  see  here  is  a  lighter,  less  awe 
some,  but  perhaps  more  graceful  set 
ting  for  that  great  Italian  invention,  the 
opera. 

The  Farnese  loved  the  theater;  but 
like  any  self-respecting  Italian  ruling 
family,  they  also  collected  paintings, 
and  their  successors,  first  the  Bour 
bons,  then  the  Habsburgs,  continuec 
the  tradition.  The  results  of  all  this  can 
be  seen  in  the  National  Gallery.  There 
are  a  few  masterpieces,  like  Leonardo's 
subtle  and  fascinating  portrait  of 
young  woman,  or  Correggio's  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saint  Jerome,  where' 
the  intricate  composition,  glowing  col- 
or, and  refined  forms  blend  with  al- 
most magical  harmony.  You  will  not 
want  to  miss  Parmigianino's  Turkish 
slave,  with  her  wonderfully  elaborate 
coiffure  and  knowing  look,  or  Hol- 
bein's portrait  of  Erasmus,  but  you  will 
find  that  the  bulk  of  the  collection  con- 
sists of  minor  works. 

Hung  in  rambling,  run-down 
rooms,  these  paintings  invite  us  to  a 
stroU  through  the  times  when  a  great 
abundance  of  various  pictures  was  one 
of  the  charms  of  life,  when  the  greatest 
of  paintings  was  surrounded  with 
merely  pleasing  neighbors  and  aU  came 
together  so  that  even  genius  seemed 
amiable.  Pleasant  as  this  arrangment 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  here  to  sur- 
prise us:  amiability,  indeed,  is  what 
Parma  is  all  about,  a 


Close  by  the  Baptistry  stands  the  complex,  majestic 
^^iiorno,  agreeably  hemmed  in,  Italian  style,  by  houses  and  shops. 
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THE  LUMI^RE"  COLLECTION 

[Designed  and  made  in  France  exclusively  for  Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath. 


Authentic  European  elegance. 

As  refreshing  to  the  spirit  as  to  the  body. 

The  Lumiere  Collection  is  for  those  who  desire  not  an  ordinary  bath- 
room, but  a  personal  and  intimate  domain -a  place  of  inspiring  beauty 
and  elegance.  >bu'll  find  the  Lumiere  Collection  inspiring  in  every  detail, 
from  its  deep,  contoured  bath -equipped  to  provide  you  with  our 
famous  whirlpool  bathing  experience -to  its  dramatic  pedestal  lava- 
tories and  graceful  toilet  and  bidet.  The  luxurious  Lumiere  Collection - 
authentic  European  styling  and  craftsmanship,  combined  with  the 
whirlpool  pleasure  only  we  can  create.  What  could  be  more  inviting? 


The  Real  One.  The  Only  One. 


T^/^0S^&ZA 


JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH 

Subsidiary  of  Kidde.  Inc. 


WHIRLPOOL    BATH 

for  more  product  information  and  dealer  locations,  call  toll  free:  (8001 227-0710. 
ti^  In  California:  (800)  227-0991 .  Or  \A^ite:  RO.  Drawer  J.  VX^Inut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


Only  at  Tiffany's 

Rock-textured  classics  from  our  unique  collection  of  sterling  silver  objects. 

Palm  tree  candlesticks,  UVi"  high,  $8,000  the  pair  Bozvl,  11"  diameter,  $3,200. 

Cigarelte  box,  5"  x  3%';  $2,975. 


TiFFANY&CO. 


NEW  YORK  FIFTH  AVh   &  57;h  ST  -  ATlANIA  .■  BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

f  ,.-  ':;''^'''^*^'P''^<^3e  write,  or  call  toll  Itoe  800-526-0649  •  In  New  Jersey  800-452-9146 

Aod  54  , or  shipping  plus  any  sales  tax  ■  American  Express  •  Diners  Club  •  MasterCard  •  Visa 


Ui^T  ICIT    o.  r^  \  Dl^t 


Believe  in  magic. 


i^-VKrLivi> 


L/. 


p 


PARli 


rx 


-<: 


«* '  ^t». 


Some  of  us  have  more  finely  developed  nestin 
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istincts  than  others. 


Karasian  Rug  Mills,  a  Division  of  Reldcrest  Mills.  Inc 


[N\  EST  IN 
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ACLE  SPEAKS 

The  undisputed  doyenne  of  fashion  sums  up  a  lifetime  of  Hving 
with  inimitable  style  in  excerpts  from  her  forthcoming  autobiography,  D.V 

By  Diana  Vreeland 


Diana  Vreeland  photographed  by  Bill  King  in  1977  for  the  Blackglama 
"What  Becomes  a  Legend  Most?"  campaign. 


On  bad  taste 

Vulgarity  is  a  vei^'  important  ingredi- 
ent in  life.  I'm  a  great  believer  in  vul- 
garity— if  it's  got  vitality.  A  little  bad 
taste  is  like  a  nice  splash  of  paprika  We 
all  need  a  splash  of  bad  taste — ii's 
heany,  it's  healthy,  it's  physical.  I  think 
we  could  use  more  of  it.  Wliat's  called 
"good  taste"  is  a  drug  on  the  market. 
No  taste  is  what  I'm  against. 
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On  Coco  Chanel 

Where  she  came  from  in  France  is  any- 
one's guess.  She  said  one  thing  one  day 
and  another  thing  the  next.  She  was  a 
peasant — and  a  genius.  Peasants  and 
geniuses  are  the  only  people  who 
count,  and  she  was  bot!i.  .  .  .  Coco  was 
never  a  kind  woman.  .  .she  was  a 
monstre  sacre.  But  she  was  the  most  in- 
teresting person  I've  met. 

FROM  D  V  BY  DIANA  VREELAND  ' 


On  the  Edwardian  A^e 
The  Edwardian  influence  in  England 
lasted  long  after  Edward's  death  anc 
blossomed  like  a  cherry  orchard  in  the 
best  sun.  Each  period  casts  a  long,  lon^ 
shadow.  That's  my  period,  if  you  reall> 
want  to  know.  You  might  think  it  waj 
my  mother's  period,  but  it's  mine 
One's  period  is  when  one  is  ver>| 
young.  (Continued  on  page  40] 

1 984  BY  DIANA  VREELAND  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  ALFRED  A  KNOPF,  INC 


The  quality  ofSjuinwjf 
is  classical. 

Its  value  merits 
a  standing  ovation'' 


PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN, 
world-renowned  violinist. 


'When  I  play,  I  strive  for 
the  highest  quality  in  my  performance. 

'I  look  for  the  same  standards  in  my  vodka.  I  know 
that  Smirnoff®vodka  is  distilled  from  the  finest  grain, 
and  then  checked  47  times  for  quality  and  smoothness.  In  short,  it  offers  a 
virtuoso  performance.  You  may  pay  a  little  more,  but 
you'll  find  Smirnoff  is  worth  more. 

"When  it  comes  to  vodka,  Smirnoff 
plays  second  fiddle  to  none.''  There's  vodka,  and  then  there's  Smirnoff. 


Smirnoff 

^^^^^^    LEAVES  YOU  BREATHLESS -;    ■     f 


REMEMBER  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS  BY  SENDING  A  GIFT  OF  SMIRNOFF  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  U  S  ,  CALL  TOLL-FREE,  1-800-528-6148 


:\PRIL  1984 
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Only  one  will  bloom  this  year 

Tulip  Bowl,  by  Luciana  G.  Roselli,  is  copper  wheel  engraved  in  meticulous  detail. 

The  first  was  made  in  1981  and  only  one  will  be  made  each  year  until 
the  limited  edition  of  five  is  complete.  Diameter  12Vt".  $32,000.  Signed  Steuben. 

Steuben  Glass,  715  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Major  credit  cards  accepted.  You  may  order  by  phone:  1-212-752-1441.  Out  of  State: 

1-800-223-1234.  (For  the  Steuben  Catalogue,  send  $5.00.) 

Steuben  is  part  of  Corning  Glass  Works  and  has  been  since  1918. 


STEUBEN    CLASS 
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Ronin  Gallery  features  the  largest 
collection  of  authentic  18th  through 
20th  Century  Japanese  prints  in  the 
U.S.A.  Send  for  the  New  1984 Japan 
Collection  color  catalog  displaying 
fine  prints,  crafts,  netsuke,  jewelry, 
posters,  books  and  unusual  gift  and 
decorating  ideas.  A  full  year  of 
catalogs  for  only  $3.00. 


RONIN  GALLERY 

605  Madison  Ave.  NY,  NY  10022 

T7if  largest  coUectioii  pfjjpanese  prints  in  ihe  US 
Name 


Address- 
Citv 


ff 


OK 


tmuedfrom  page  36) 


-State. 


-Zip_ 
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On  fame 

Clark  [Gable]  grabbed  my  hand. 

"Don't  look  left,"  he  said,  "and  don't 

look  right — just  keep  walking.  Hold 

onto  your  hat,  kid — the  place  is  gonna 

blowV' 

As  he  said  it .  .  .  the  place  went  ber- 
serk— I  mean  berserkl  The  stares!  The 
people  leaning  out  over  their  tables! 
These  are  "sophisticated"  people  I'm 
talking  about ...  it  was  almost  animal- 
ique,  like  a  roaring  zoo.  .  .  .All  I  can 
tell  you  is  that  the  place  did  blow.  Pow- 
er has  got  to  be  the  most  intoxicating 
thing  in  the  world — and  of  all  forms  of 
power,  the  most  intoxicating  isfame. 

On  fashion 

I  think  fashion  must  be  the  most  intoxi- 
cating release  from  the  banality  of  the 
world. 

On  her  father 

Daddy  was  British  in  a  very  healthy 

way:  he  could  get  over  things.  "Worse 

things  happen  at  sea,"  that  was  his 

great  expression.  It  summed  up  any 

unpleasantness. 

On  feet 

Children,  naturally,  are  terribly  aware 

of  feet.  They're  closer  to  them. 

On  Clark  Gable 

...  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  load  of  his 
eyelashesl  He  had  the  most  beautiful 
eyelashes  I've  ever  seen  on  a  man — on 
a  human  being.  They  were  exactK'  like  a 
Shetland  pony's.  Now  you're  probably 
not  as  intimate  with  Shetland  ponies  as 
I  am.  They're  terrible  little  beasts — but 
they  have  the  longtsijuzziest  eyelashes 
of  any  creature  \ou've  ever  seen. 
Clark's  were  exactly  like  that. 

On  the  gall  bladder 
Never  lose  sight  of  your  gall  bladder! 
On  happiness  '*■ 

You  ask  if  they  were  happy?  That  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  a  European.  To  be 
contented — that's  for  the  cows. 

On  horses  * 

Horses  smell  much  better  than  peo- 
ple— I  can  tell  you  that. 

On  inspiration 

There's  only  one  thing  in  life,  and 
that's  the  continual  renewal  of  inspira- 
tion. 

On  the  Japanese 

God  was  fair  to  the  Japanese.  He  gave 
then-]  no  oil,  no  coal,  no  diamonds,  no 
gold,  no  natural  resov    .es — nothing! 
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Nothing  comes  from  the  island  tha 
you  can  sustain  a  civilization  on.  Al 
God  gave  the  Japanese  was  a  sense  o 
style .... 

On  her  last  name 

" Vreeland — with  a  V! "  I  say  whenevei 

I  have  to  give  my  name  over  the  tele 

phone.  "V  as  in  'victory'!  V  as  in  'vio 

lent'!" 

But  I  can  remember  a  telephone  op 
erator  saying  to  me  when  I  was  living  ir 
England,  "No,  madame — V.  .  .as  in 
'violet.'  " 

I  loved  the  putting-down.  She  put 
me  right  back  where  I  belonged 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "you've  got  a  pom/." 

On  lettuce 

Lettuce  is  divine,  although  I'm  not  sure 

it's  really  food. 

On  lying 

Now  I  exaggerate — always.  And,  of 
course,  I'm  terrible  on  facts.  But  a 
good  story.  .  .some  of  the  details 
.  .  .  are  in  the  imagination.  I  don't  call 
this  lying. 

I  think  there's  nothing  more  unat 
tractive  than  a  true  liar.  I  am  a  maniac 
about  anyone  who  tells  a  lie.  These 
people  wither  for  me.  I'm  perfectly  po- 
lite to  them,  shake  their  hands,  smile  at 
them .  .  .  but  to  hell  with  'em !  They  can 
disappear  into  the  ground  for  all  I  care 
Something  dies  inside  of  me.  And  I  can 
spot  'em  like  that\  Of  course,  in  busi 
ness,  this  can  be  a  rather  handy  in- 
stinct. 

On  madness 
"There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad  that 
none  but  madmen  know. "  It's  a  beauti- 
ful statement,  but  I'm  afraid  I  may  have 
made  it  up. 

On  men 's  hats 

I  remember  the  last  person  who  tipped 
his  hat  to  me;  it  was  so  elegant  and  at- 
tractive. I  was  walking  down  Fifth  and 
Ronnie  Tree  stepped  out  to  the  curb. 
He  had  on  a  bowler.  If  you  remember 
his  hair,  it  was  that  mar\'elous  stiff  hair 
that  brushed  up  around  the  ears.  You 
know  how  chic  that  is.  Marvelous,  with 
a  hat.  Takes  a  special  head;  it  has  to  be 
very  stiff  hair.  He  did  it,  tipped  his  hat, 
and  it  was  so  attractive.  So  beautiful. 
But  then  it  all  stopped,  didn't  it? 

On  newspapers 

The  only  newspaper  I've  ever  really  ap- 
proved of  is  The  Times  of  London 
when  they  had  canaries  for  sale  on  the 
front  page.        (Continued  on  page  44) 
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Cleaner  mslies. 
Less  hot  water. 


Is  it  possible  to  buy  a  dishwasher  that  gives  you 
cleaner  dishes  and  saves  energy  at  the  same 
time?  It  sure  is  if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
Whirlpool  Power  Clean'"  Energy  Saver  dish- 
washers. At  Whirlpool  we've  designed  these  dish- 
washers to  give  you  cleaner  dishes  and  use  20% 
less  hot  water  in  the  normal  cycle  than  any  dish- 
washer we've  ever  made. 

The  Power  Clean  Energy  Saver  dishwasher  you 
see  above  has  our  exclusive  silverware  basket  in 
the  door.  The  fingertip  ease  of  tilt-out  solid  state 
controls.  And  like  our  other  models,  it's  quiet.  Easy 
to  load.  And  has  a  patented  washing  system  that 


cleans  the  water  by 
eliminating  food  par- 
ticles. It's  so  effective 
there's  no  need  to 
prerinse  your  dishes.  And  because  of  our  patented 
washing  system,  it's  unbeatable  in  its  ability  to  give 
you  clean  dishes.  We  know  that's  hard  to  believe, 
but  your  Whirlpool  dealer  can  show  you  how  it's 
done. 

The  Whirlpool  Power  Clean  Energy  Saver  dish- 
washers. If  you're  looking  for  your  money's  worth  in 
a  new  dishwasher,  you've  just  found  it.  And  that's  a 
promise  from  Whirlpool. 


Whirlpool 

Home  A  Appliances 

Making  your  world  a  little  easier 


French  Couture  pour  la  Table 

. v<>, 


'  ChristofJe 


Orfevre  a  Paris 


JriPmiOfLE  COLLECTION:  -VENDOME' 
BULLOCK'S:   -   '    i-    NEIMAN-MARCUS 


BLOOMINGDALE'S 


SINCE  1847 


■<ip^i,n\^k^tmkii^ema^!i^. 


■■■3Mism 
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NEW  YORK      AUSTIN       BAL  HARBOUR      BEVERLY  HILLS      CHEVY  CHASE      COSTA  MESA      DALLAS       FORT  UUDERDALE 
HONOLULU       HOUSTON       LAS  VEGAS       LOS  ANGELES       PALM  BEACH       PALM  SPRINGS       PHILADELPHIA      PUERTO  RICO 


,'^^ 
^ 
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Potatoes  AuGratin 
as  easy  as  a 


Introducing  the  Mastercook™  Radarange  Oven* 
Only  from  Amana, 

Now,  you  can  use  your  microwave  oven  for  more  than  just  simple  things, 
like  reheating,  without  having  to  learn  a  whole  new  way  of  cooking.  In  fact,  if  you 
know  how  to  cook  a  hot  dog,  you'll  know  how  to  cook  a  rib  roast.  With  the  Master 
cook  Radarange  Oven,  you  just  tell  it  what 
food  you've  selected  and  it  automatically 
knows  how  to  cook  it.  Mastercook  even  tells  il 
you  exactly  when  it  will  be  done. 

The  new  Amana  Mastercook  Radar- 
ange Oven.  Now,  microwave  cooking  is 
automatically  easy   JK 

Microwave /qve.n       I 
For  more  information  write  Depi  320,  Amsna  Refrigeration,  Inc.Amana,  Iowa  52204.        [■  «.,.h..n  cnp.n,  ] 
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{Continued  from  page  40) 

On  the  past 
I  don't  believe  in  anything  before  peni- 
cillin. 

On  rain 

Have  I  told  you  that  I  think  water  is 
God's  tranquilizer?  Being  born  Scot- 
tish, I  think  to  walk  in  the  rain  is  just  di- 
vine. I  don't  mean  to  walk  around  in  a 
heavy  downpour — to  enjoy  a  fire 
doesn't  mean  the  whole  room  has  to  be 
in  flames — but  to  be  in  water,  to  feel  it 
around  you,  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 
to  know  that  the  skies  and  the  whole 
world  is  in  this  lovely  fresh  clean  condi- 
tion .  .  .  always  a  mania  with  me.  One 
thing  I  hold  against  Americans  is  that 
they  have  no  flair  for  the  rain.  They 
seem  unsettled  by  it;  it's  against  them: 
they  take  it  as  an  assault,  an  inconve- 
nience. 


I  don't  believe  in  anything 
before  penicillin 
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On  Millicent  Rogers 
Millicent,  I  remember,  started  out  the 
evening  wearing  a  dress  by  Paquin- 
black  silk  with  a  bustle  here  and  a  train. 
When  dessert  was  served,  she  spilled 
some  ice  cream  and  left  the  room  to 
change  into  another  dress.  When  the 
coffee  was  served,  she  spilled  some  of 
that  and  went  off  to  change  into  an- 
other dress.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
such  chic? 

On  Russia 
We're  all  exiles  from  something,  but 
never  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  our  coun- 
try is  something  we  don't  know.  When 
I'd  been  in  Russia  for  only  48  hours,  I 
thought  to  myself:  "Of  all  the  countries 
I've  known,  if  it  were  my  country,  not 
to  be  able  to  come  back  to  this  one 
would  be  the  most  terrible." 

On  her  school  days 
I  was  sent  to  the  Brearley  School.  It's 
one  time  in  my  life  I've  always  regret- 
ted— fighting  my  way  through  the 
place .  .  .  and  those  goddam  gongs. 

On  time 

Don't  think  you  were  born  too  late. 
Everyone  has  that  illusion.  But  you 
aren't.  The  only  problem  is  if  you  think 
too  late.  D 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN 


CARRIAGE  TRADE  CHIC  FOR  BARGAIN  HUNTERS. 
CENTRAL  PARK  TABLES  BY  LANE. 


;es  of  these  softly  contoured 

It's  a  look  you  normally  find 

only  in  priceless  imports.  And  the  surfaces  are  deceptively 

practical,  too.  Like  glass,  the  space-age  finishes  are 

impervious  to  chemical  stains  or  accidental  spills. 

Whatever  your  selection  of  styles  or  available  colors,  you 

can  depend  on  the  craftsmanship  that  makes  furniture  by 

Lane  a  hallmark  of  exceptional  value.  For  the  name  of 

your  nearest  Central  Park  table  dealer,  phone  toll-free 

800-447-2882.  For  a  handsome  Lane  furniture  catalog, 

send  $3.50  to  The  Lane  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  B-68, 

AltaVista,  VA  24517-0151. 
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Assortment  of  Twelve  Flowers,  inciividuallv  boxed  From  S5700  to  SIOC  00  each  5"  to  V  h  imatte  finish  only,  c  i984  WEIL  CERAMICS  &  CLASS,  INC 

Send  for  free  coior  flower  brochure  Full  color  Lladro  2  vol  catalogue  available  at  S25  00 
Exclusive  importers;  Well  Ceramics  and  Giass  inc.,  303  Paterson  Plank  Road,  Carlstadt,  New  Jersey  07072 
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Any  similarity  between  this  and  our 
Hartmann  Casuals  is  purely  intentional. 


Surely  you've  noticed  that 
1  a  drawer,  clothes  lie  flat  and 
invvrinkled.  And  that  shirts, 
)louses  and  other  travel  items  are 
nvariably  folded  with  squared 
orners.  So  that  one  must  inevita- 
)ly  conclude,  as  we  did  many 
ears  ago,  that  the  ideal  bag 


should  be  shaped  like  a  drawer. 
That  is,  if  you  want  your  clothes 
to  arrive  Hat,  unwrinkled  and 
neatly  organized. 

Indeed,  you  11  notice  that  even 
our  most  recent  (>asuals,  the  Soft 
Pullmans  and  ('lub  Bags,  also 
maintain  their  square  in  a  world 


OU  nMlt  TEFLON  "  send  for  a  list  of  your  nearest  Hartmann  dealers,  Oept  4H11 
soil  &  stain  repeller        ©  1983  Hartmann  Luggage.  Lebanon.  Tennessee  37087 


that's  going  round  at  the  edges. 
And  they're  kept  s(|uare  with 
spring-steel  piano  wire  in  the 
welts  and  polypropylene  support 
stays. 

Of  course,  man  or  woman 
does  not  live  by  unwrinklcvd 
clothes  alone.  So,  as  with  all 
Hartmanns,  we've  endowed  our 
Casuals  with  enough  pockets  and 
extra  features  to  accommodate  a 
plethora  of  personal  objects.  Plus 
Hartmann's  famous  fully-opening 
zipper  design.  So  that,  unlike  our 
round-cornered  slit-opening  com- 
petition, our  main-compartment 
zipper  allows  full-view  open- 
drawer  access  without  ever  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  it. 

Naturally,  Hartmanns  are 
available  in  a  variety  of  finishes 
and  fabrics  (see  photo),  including 
our  famous  exclusive  industrial 
belting  leather.  After  all,  just 
because  you're  traveling  light  is 
no  reason  to  cut  corners. 


hflrft 


We  dont  cut  comers. 


PRJL  1984 
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EDWARD  GOREY 


CRUSADING  COOKERY 

A  mad  medieval  feast  gets  out  of  hand 
By  Jonathan  Lieberson 


LIVE  FROG  AND  TURTLE  PIE 

Ingredients 

Prepare  the  largest  pie  shell  and  top  lid  which 

your  pastr\'  pans  and  oven  will  accommodate 

A  "spring-mold  pan"  or  one  allowing  easy  re- 
moval of  the  pie  crust  is  best  to  use 

Butter  for  greasing  baking  pan 

2  or  more  cups  of  dried  beans  or  such  a 
"heavT"  cereal  as  Grape  Nuts 

Live  tethered  birds  or  frogs  or  turtles  or  wind- 
up  animals 

2  egg  yolks 

Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon 

Method: 

1 .  Preheat  oven  to  425°. 

2.  Ver\'  lightly  grease  the  large  pie  pan,  then 
dust  with  flour. 

3.  Reserving  sufficient  dough  for  a  top 
crust,  press  in  a  reasonably  thick  bottom 
piecrust. 

4.  Fill  the  pie  shell  with  dried  beans,  or  oth- 
er reusable  filler,  to  weight  down  the 
crust  as  it  bakes  to  avoid  bubbling.  Apply 
and  carefully  seal  the  upper  crust  to  the 
lower. 

5.  Glaze  with  egg  yolk  nii.xcd  with  cinna- 
mon. 

6.  Bake  40  minutes  at  425"  or  until  golden 
brown. 


7.  When  cool,  carefully  gain  access  to  the 
bottom  crust  and  cut  a  large  hole — three- 
to-four-inch  diameter — through  which 
remove  all  bean  or  cereal  filler,  reserving 
the  piece  of  cut  crust. 

8.  Into  the  well-cooled  shell,  insert  the  live 
or  wind-up  animals  immediately  before 
serving.  If  possible,  replace  the  pastry  cut 
so  as  to  "close  the  hole."  (I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so;  but  the  medieval  cooks  ap- 
parently could.) 

9.  Scrupulously  carefully,  cut  around  the 
circumference  oi  the  crust  at  time  of  serv- 
ing, about  one-quarter  way  around  the 
pie.  Equally  gently,  cut  toward  the  cen- 
ter, taking  extreme  care  not  to  touch  the 
animals  (or  mechanical  toys).  Lift  out  up- 
per crust  portion.  ^ 

10.  The  birds  or  frogs  will  happily  "liberate" 
themselves  on  the  table  in  order  to  amaze 
and  amuse  the  feasters. 

11.  This  pie  makes  a  dramatic  finale  to  a  for- 
mal feast.  — from  Fabulous  Feasts: 

Medieval  Cookery  and  Ceremony 
by  Madeleine  Pelner  Cosman 


One  evening  some  years  ago,  I  sat  in 
the  dining  room  of  a  talkative  French 
woman  living  in  New  7ork  and  shook 
my  head  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time 
that  night  to  remain  awake  during  her 
unceasing  flew  of  talk.  Hailed  by  her 


friends  as  a  gifted  cook,  she  had  on  this 
occasion  apparently  decided  to  pro- 
vide me  with  an  account  of  her  latest 
enthusiasm,  the  Crusades,  instead  ot 
dinner;  it  was  past  midnight,  and,  un- 
like her,  I  was  nearly  insensible  from 
the  macroalcoholic  diet  we  had  ob- 
served for  the  past  four  hours.  Finally  I 
broke  into  her  description  of  the  hard- 
ships undergone  on  the  Children's 
Crusades  and  croaked  a  remark  I  was 
to  regret  bitterly,  something  like, 
"Gee,  I  wonder  what  the  food  those 
kids  had  at  home  must  have  tasted 
like."  Although  my  weakness  allowed 
me  to  say  it  only  in  a  whisper,  the  re- 
mark had  a  dynamic  effect  on  Juliette 
Mensonge.  Sitting  bolt  upright  and 
widening  her  eyes,  she  said  that  cur- 
iously enough,  she  too  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  very  same  question  since 
she  was  a  young  girl.  Moreover,  she 
knew  others — many  others — who 
would  like  to  see  it  (or  rather  taste  it) 
answered.  Among  these,  she  said,  were 
her  friends  Dr.  Reiman,  a  lapsed  Jun- 
gian  analyst  who  had  managed  to  con- 
fine (Continued  on  page  50) 
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'Buick's 
leather-bound  classic. 


Space  permitting,  we  could  write  a  book 
)out  the  1984  Riviera:  the  independent 
.^ar  suspension,  the  front- wheel-drive 
ichnology,  the  computer-monitored 
lassis,  and  much  more. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  rational,  high-tech 
masons  to  admire  Riviera,  there's  another, 
lore  time-honored  factor. 

Because  Riviera  is  a  classic.  With  the 
nmistakable  flair  of  top-down  motoring  in 


Ofiicial  Car  of  the  XXIIIrd  Olympiad 
Los  Angeles  1984 


genuine  hand-fitted  leather-trimmed  seating. 

And,  of  course,  items 
such  as  air  conditioning, 
power  seats,  and  automatic       c^^^f 
level  control  are  standard.  ^     ^qqo"^     m 

Coupe  or  Convertible,  ^i^^^i!^!^  ^ 
buckle  yourself  into  a  ^%^^^  -  ;>^#-^' 

genuine  classic,  at  your     ^.r^j^^^^^^^^ 
Buick  dealer.  Jl4  U13aI^J5>^ 

Wouldn't  you  really  rather  have  aliuick? 


;.^ 
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In  half  a  century,  handmade  "M.I.  Hummel"  figurines  have  been  often 

imitated,  but  never  matched.  Goebel  of  West  Germany  alone  is  authorized  by 

the  Siessen  Convent  to  make  figurines  acct)rding  to  the  drawings  of 

Sister  M.I.  Hummel.  Only  a  figurine  bearing  a  Goebel  backstamp  and  the 

artist's  incised  signature  is  authentic.  So  don't  be  misled  by  copies  from 

places  like  Taiwan.  Insist  on  the  authenticity  of  "M.I.  Hummel,"  the  world 

standard  for  craftsmanship  and  quality.  For  more  information,  send  $1 

to  Goebel,  PO.  Box  525,  Dept.  HG404H,  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  10591. 


The  love  lives  on. 


Goeb^ 


Brin^        maiity  to  life  since  1871 


AT  THE  TABLE 


(Continued  from  page  48)  his  practic 
to  the  exorcism  of  demons  in  reflectiv 
show-business  folk,  and  his  wife,  ani 
also  a  certain  Professor  Badolini,  a; 
Italian  medievalist  engaged  in  researc 
at  a  city  college.  These  people  could  b 
gathered  together  with  ease.  Why  no 
form  a  little  club,  as  it  were,  of  medi 
eval  food  tasters?  Why  not  creat 
afresh  the  music  and  tastes  and  smeU 
of  a  medieval  feast?  Why  not  mee 
weekly?  Why  not  let  her  arrange  th 
entire  business?  With  ill-considere 
generosity  I  nodded  agreement  am 
ran  gasping  into  the  street  in  search  o 
an  open  pizza  parlor. 

On  an  evening  some  weeks  later, 
was  greeted  at  Juliette's  door  by  Dr 
Reiman,  a  large,  jovial  man  who  gooc 
naturedly  pooh-poohed  my  surpris 
on  finding  him  wearing  a  brocade  cap 
and  pointed  slippers,  dress  that  some 
what  clashed  with  the  cigarillo  d 
pending  from  his  mouth.  His  wife 
similarly  attired,  was  a  handsom 
woman  who  was  seated  beneath  ar 
elaborate  baldachin  (ingeniously  madd 
out  of  grocery  boxes  stapled  to  th(' 
wall).Juliette,  she  said,  had  been  workjl 
ing  on  tonight's  meal  for  days  and  had! 
been  worried  that  the  unusual  orders^ 
she  had  placed  with  the  butchers,  fisl  ' 
vendors,  and  apothecaries  would  b' 
delayed.  She  was  interrupted  by  th(  I 
sound  of  raised  voices  in  the  kitcher 
exchanging  maledictions  in  Italian,  fol 
lowed  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Pro 
fessor  Badolini,  an  energetic  little  man 
carrying  some  aluminum  plates  anc 
goblets  to  the  table.  After  greeting  me 
he  roUed  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
kitchen;  he  had  just  been  in  there  with 
Juliette,  he  whispered  in  imperfect  En- 
glish, and  she  had  disputed  his  pro- 
gram for  the  presentation  of  the 
courses.  But  who  was  the  medievalist, 
he  or  she?  Was  it  not  he  who  had  de- 
signed the  costumes  that  he  and  the 
others  were  wearing?  And  why,  he 
said,  pointing  a  crooked  finger  at  me, 
had  I  not  worn  mine? 

The  professor's  Talmudic  disputa- 
tion fortunately  soon  gave  way  to  the 
commencement  of  the  feast  ceremony. 
Although  musicians  were  not  avail- 
able, someone  had  brought  a  record  of 
medieval  and  Renaissance  music,  and 
to  a  great  flourish  of  drums  and  trum- 
pets, the  kitchen  door  opened  and  Juli- 
ette entered  carrying  a  large  tureen. 
She  had  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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,  ( 'nuliiiiicJ ln>»/  piiii^c  50j  worked  a  startling  transformation  oi 
Ik'i  usual  appearance,  and  wore  a  high-waisied  velvet  gown  and 
train;  alter  pausing  to  hoot  aside  some  orange  rinds  that  lay  in 
the  kitehen  doorwav.  she  howed  gracelully  to  allow  her  head- 
gear— a  eonieal  hat  and  veil  that  resenihled  nothing  so  much  as 
a  giant  ice-cream  cone  placed  upside  down  on  her  head — to 
pass  through  the  arch. 

"This  soup  hasn't  heen  eaten  since  1500,"  Juliette  said  atn- 
higut>usly  when  we  were  all  seated  and  she  removed  the  lid  of 
the  tureen  and  hegan  io  stir  its  greenish,  lumpy  contents  with  a 
woi)den  spoon,  "h's  a  spiced  hroth  that  was  a  tavorite  of  Louis 
the  Bald  of  France,"  she  cheerily  continued.  "I  had  to  convince 
the  hutcher  that  I  was  not  mad  in  order  to  get  the  ingredients." 
It  was  the  professor  who  posed  the  urgent  question  on  all  our 
minds  as  Juliette  handed  us  our  portions:  "The  ingredients, 
these  are  which?"  As  Juliette  crisply  enumerated  them — pick- 
led goat,  snipe,  sneezcwort,  duck  feet,  truelove,  licorice — our 
faces  grew  paler;  and  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  Mrs.  Rei- 
man's  plaintive  suggestion  that  truelove  was  a  well-known  aph- 
rodisiac in  the  Dark  Ages.  As  we  turned  our  spoons  around  and 
around  in  the  soup,  fearful  of  tasting,  some  appalling  com- 
ponent— a  fish  head,  a  tusk,  or  so  I  recaU  thinking  at  the  time,  a 
frog— would  rise  to  the  surface,  linger  on  the  edge  of  the  spoon, 
and  then  slither  hack  into  the  slop.  "Hurry  up  and  get  on  with 
it,  for  God's  sake,"  Juliette  urged.  "We  have  ten  more  courses 
to  go.  I'll  clean  up  while  Professor  Badolini  shows  you  how  to 
play  some  medieval  games  of  chance." 

Some  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  felt  that  we  had  already  played  one 
medieval  game  of  chance  too  many  and  were  engaged  in  devis- 
ing a  pretext  tor  leaving,  hut  it  was  no  use.  Announced  by  a 
drum  roU  and  fanfare,  another  course,  swan-neck  pudding, 
was  brought  on  the  table,  and  then  others,  each  more  ghastly 
than  its  predecessor:  boar's  head,  bear  stomach  stuffed  with 
ginger,  spiced  liver  of  whale  on  a  bed  of  seaweed. 

The  conversation  during  the  feast,  to  be  frank,  was  disap- 
pointing, even  though  our  inhibitions  had  been  annihilated  by 
Dr.  Reiman's  ever  greater  ministrations  of  malmsey,  the  great- 
est of  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  goblet.  For  a  while,  only  he 
spoke,  but  he  soon  revealed  himself  to  be  a  staggering  bore 
whose  reminiscences  of  hydrotherapy  and  Esalin,  which  he 
punctuated  with  a  particular  hee-haw  laugh,  reduced  the  res*^ 
of  us  to  despair.  By  the  eighth  course,  we  had  fallen  into  a  pro- 
found silence,  each  of  us  staring  at  our  food  with  glassy-eyed, 
bovine  concentration. 

Though  we  did  not  talk  much,  there  was  an  unspoken  op- 
pression we  aU  felt.  We  had  tried  to  please  our  hostess  by  eating 
the  food  on  our  plates  and  hailing  each  new  course  with  cheers 
ol  praise.  Our  cries  were  so  bleary  and  insincere,  however,  that 
they  produced  the  unintended  effect  of  releasing  a  strain  of  sa- 
dism in  her.  By  the  end  of  the  evening,  Juliette  had  changed  into 
a  Dickens  workhouse  overseer,  and  would  stand  over  each  of 
us  until  we  had  finished  our  portions.  This  policy  was  not  only 
impolite;  it  was  having  visibly  deleterious  effects,  especially  on 
the  professor. 

I  had  earlier  caught  him  only  pretending  to  enjoy  the  al- 
monds dyed  black  in  sheep's  blood  that  Juliette  ensured  us  was 
a  delicacy  of  the  Dark  Ages;  ir  was  plain  to  see  he  was  not  really 
swallowing  them  at  all,  but  concealing  them  in  his  cheek,  like  a 
chipmunk.  I  saw  in  his  frightened  eyes  that  he  knew  I  knew  his 
secret,  but  a  sense  of  fraternity  arose  btuveeji  us  v/hen  my  reas- 
suring nod  told  him  that  I  wou'd  t  Continued  on  page  56) 


Classic  Leather 

may  be  seen 

at  these  fine  stores. 


Ai.AsJAMA 
Birming'iani  Wholesale  Kurniture, 
fiirnnngharn 

ARKANSAS 

Hcarn's  [urniture.  Nurlh  I. idle  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

i    H.  Biggar's,  Pajadpno 

J.  H.  Biggar's,  .San/c-lna 

H.  I.  Garrell  l-urnilure,  Cosia Mesa 

Prael/»l's  Fine  Furnilure,  Petaluma 

Don  Stephens  Inls..  Cypress 

The  Lealherguild.  Los  Angeles 

CANADA 

Hadleighs,  Ollawa,  Ontario 
Heritage  Interiors.  Toronto 

COLORADO 

Bannister's,  Grand  Junction 

Howard  Lorton  Galleries,  Colorado  Springs 

Howard  Lorton  Galleries.  Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

Plainville  Wayside,  Plainville        *''' 
Roberts  Furniture.  Greenwich 
Wayside  of  Milford.  Milford 

DELAWARE 

Pala  Brothers,  Wilmington 

FLORIDA 

liberty  Furniture,  Jacksonville 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  Furniture  Showcase,  Augusta 
Furniture  Craftsmen,  Inc.,  Marietta 
Charles  S.  Martin  Distributing  Company, 
Atlanta 

ILLINOIS 

The  Toms-Pnce  Company,  Wheaton 

INDIANA 

Finkes  Regency  Square,  Evansville 
House  of  Lancaster,  Indianapolis 
Michael's  Home  Furnishings,  Michigan  City 

IOWA 

Petersen-Harned-Von  Maur,  Davenport 

KENTUCKY 

Bensingers  Furniture,  Louisville 
Burke  Furniture,  Lexington 
Kinnaird  &  Francke  Interiors,  Louisville 
Suff's  Furniture,  Georgetown 
The  Cherry  House,  La  Grange 

LOUISIANA 

Dunn  Furniture,  Shreveporl 
Kornmeyer's.  Baton  Rouge 

MARYLAND 

Gladhill  Furniture  Company,  Middletown 

Mastercraft  Interiors,  Rockville 

Wayside  Furniture  &  Sleep  Shop,  Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Empire  Warehouse.  Worcester 
Sleep  Sofas  Etc.,  Burlington 

MICHIGAN 

Bell's  of  Whitehall,  Whitehall 
Classic  Interiors  By  Colonial  House, 

Livonia 
Doubleday  Brothers,  Benton  Harbor 
Esles  Furnilure  Company,  Lansing 

(2  stores) 
Jacobson's  Store  for  the  Home, 

Birmingham 
Jacobson's  Store  for  the  Home.  Dearborn 
Klingman's  Furniture  Company, 

Grand  Rapids 
Markey  Elliott,  Saginaw 
McLaughlin's  American  Traditional, 

Southgate 
Quality  Furniture  Company,  Zeeland 
Robbins  Furniture  Company,  Ov/osso 
Schwark  Furniture  Company,  Utica 
Skaff  Furniture  Company,  Flint 
Vining-Thomps6n  Furniture  Company. 

Port  Huron 

MINNESOTA 

Fleetham  Furniture,  Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI 

Merchiston-Hall  Galleries,  Biloxi 

MISSOURI 

Inmon  Interiors,  Springfield 

MONTANA 

American  Furniture.  Great  Falls 
Billings  Valley  Furniture,  Billings 
Gallatin  Valley  Furnilure.  Bozeman 
Wagner's.  Missoula 

NEW  JERSEY 

Carl  Harz,  Elmer 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

C.  H.  Avery.  Nashua 
Currier's  Furniture  Boutique, 
Hampton  Falls 


NEW  MEXICO 

D.  E.  Copperfield's.  Albuquerque 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Carolina  Furniture  Galleries,  Lumberton 
Craig  Furniture  Company,  Inc.,  Gastoma 
Dawl  Furniture  House  Inc.,  High  Point 
Furnitureland  South  Inc.,  High  Point 
Howard  Furniture  Company,  Denver 
Lenox  Sales,  Lmcolnton 
Mecklenburg  Furnilure,  Charlotte 
Norris  Furniture  Mart,  Boone 
Quality  Furniture  Market,  Lenoir 
Shipley's,  Asheville 
Sutton-Council  Furnilure,  Wilmington 
Thomas  Home  Furniture,  Granite  Falls 
Whitley  Galleries,  Zehulon 
Wolfe  Brothers.  State  Rd. 
Wood  Armfield  Furnilure,  High  Point 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Fargo 

OHIO 

Brewster  &  Stroud,  Chagr.n  Falls 
Howard  Brooks  Furniture,  Columbus 
Gilbert  Furniture  Company,  Ashland 
McVay's  Tradition  House,  Worthington 
Rogers  Furniture,  Maumee 
John  P.  Sedlak,  Cleveland 
Spring  Mill  Furniture  Barn,  Mansfield 
Slrouss  Department  Store,  Youngstown 
Warner  Inleriors,  Cleveland 
Windemere  Interiors,  Massillon 

OKLAHOMA 

Jamestown  Home  Furnishings,  Bethany 
Landsaw's.  Norman 

OREGON 

Leather  Furniture  Company,  Beaverton 
Leather  Furniture  Company,  Portland 
Ripleys,  Tigard 
Rubenstein's,  Albany 
Ruhenstein's,  Eugene 
Rubenstein's,  Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Hovis  Interiors.  Meadville 

W.  Howard  McLuckie  Associates,  Inc., 

Bryn  Mawr 
Roach  &  Ziegler,  Inc.  Interiors.  Zelienople 
Paul  A.  Woodrow  Interiors,  Somerset 
Zellers,  Allentown 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Colony  Furniture,  Columbia 
Prosperity  Furniture,  Prosperity 
Stuckey  Furniture,  Stuckey 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Sioux  Falls 
Baer's  House  of  Quality,  Rapid  City 

TENNESSEE 

Cresent  Wholesale,  Nashville 
Flemirg  Specialties,  Memphis 
Flening  Fine  Furniture,  Jackson 
McKinley's,  Knoxville 

TEXAS 

Brittain's  Fine  Furniture,  Houston 

Brookes-Reynolds,  Dallas 

Duffey's  Furniture  &  Inleriors,  Dallas 

Hollon's  Home  Furnishing,  Lubbock 

Howell's,  McKmney 

Huneke  Furniture,  Amanllo 

Leonard's  Interiors  of  Austin.  Austin 

Pope  &  Turner,  Tyler 

Trend  Furniture  &  Interiors,  Longview 

Waddell's,  Houston 

UTAH 

Dinwoodey's,  Salt  Lake  City 

Barbara  Jensen  Interiors,  Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA 

Better  Living  Furnilure,  Charlottesville 
Mastercraft  Interiors.  Alexandria 
Powell  Furnilure,  Newport  News 
Stanis  Furniture,  Fairfax 
Stephenson  &  Aldridge,  Salem 
Virginia  Wayside  Furnilure,  Richmond 
Weaver  Wayside,  Danville 
Willis  Wayside,  Virginia  Beach 

WASHINGTON 

Arnold's  Home  Furnishings,  Bremerton 
Fitterer's,  Ellensburg 
Ken's  Suburban  Furniture,  Bellevue 
Ken's  Suburban  Furniture,  Seattle 
La  Z  Boy  Showcase  Shoppe,  Tukwila 
Marchani  Home  Furnishings,  Grandview 
Schultz  Furniture.  Yakima 
The  Crescent,  Spokane 
Weslwood  Interiors,  Walla  Walla 

WISCONSIN 

Helke  Interiors,  Wausau 
Ross  of  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 
The  Fine  Furniture  Gallery  at  American, 
Madison 
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Classic  Leather  ...  a  tradition  of  specialization 
in  quality  leather  upholstered  furniture. 

Over  200  styles  from  which  to  choose,  and  a  selection  of  leather  colors 
that  can  be  correlated  to  individual  tastes  and  interior  requirements.  Each  custom  made  to 
meet  the  highest  standards  o(  craftsmanship .  tailoring  and  attention  to  fine  detail.  The  long-Jasting 
beauty  and  durability  of  leather  ensures  value  year  after  year.    Ql    /VSSIC 

To  receive  a  brochure,  please  send  51.00  to        LEATHER  '.'--jfacnj-e- 
Dept.  C-04,  Box  2404.  Hickory.  \\C.  28603         c:  Leame- Lpn..:i-ered  Fumirj-e 
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riie  i  I'ue  colors  of  Ionic,  Doric  and 

all  their  persistent  offspring. 
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Since  its  first  flowering  several  dozen  centu- 
ries ago,  the  Greek  style  has  been  making 
successful  comebacks  in  almost  every  era 
from  the  Romans  on.  The  latest  "return  per- 
formance," after  a  disappearance  of  some  dec- 
ades, is  going  on  right  now.  Hardly  a  "new" 
room  can  be  seen  without  a  column  or  two 
standing  around. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about  the  per- 
ennial Greek  revivals  is  the  chameleon-like 
adaptability  of  the  style  to  all  sorts  of  often 
widely  divergent  national  sensibilities.  All 
those  columns  and  cap- 
itals and  caryatids, 
those  processions  of 
( Week  keys  and  scrolls, 
easily  become  French, 
English,  German, 
Russian  and  American 
details.  And,  mysteri- 
ously, these  details  are 
recognized  forever 
after  as  being  distinc- 
tively characteristic  of 
each  "national"  style. 
You  can't  envision 
Napoleon  without  his 
Empire  trappings;  nor 
England  without  its  brothers  Adam;  nor  ever 
imagine  Scariett  O'Hara  without  her  Tara. 

Today's  neo-classicism  however  seems  to  be 
an  international  phenomenon,  sprouting  and 
flourishing  independently  all  over  the  globe. 
Some  say  that  designers  all  over  the  world  are 
simply  reacting  against  the  spare  and  minimal 
fashion  that's  been  another  international  phe- 
nomenon in  recent  years.  Many  of  the  defini- 
tions and  uses  of  classicism  currently  populai' 
seem  to  provide  just  the  warmth,  wit  and  links 
with  traditionalism  that  acute  modernism  is 
accused  of  being  short  on. 

Probably  even  more  of  a  surprise  than  the 
Greek  style's  ubiquitous  adaptability  is  the 
lively  and  exhilarating  color  palette  that  char- 
acterizes the  present  revival.  Past  revivalists, 


no  matter  what  their  national  hue,  seemed  to 
take  their  color  inspirations  from  the  pallid 
bones— all  those  romantic  ruins— of  the  art 
they  sought  to  revive.  They  ignored  the  evi- 
dence of  the  dramatic  and  exuberant  colors 
that  sheathed  those  classic  columns  in  their 
prime.  When  Elsie  de  Wolfe  first  saw  the 
Parthenon  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Why 
it's  beige!  My  color!"  But  when  Aristotle  and 
friends  looked  at  their  Parthenon  they  saw  it 
ablaze  with  real  color— sea-blues  and  orange- 
reds,  sun-yellows  and  leaf-greens,  all  spiked 
with  gold  and  brass.  The  Greeks,  as  writers 
have  been  pointing  out  for  centuries  (and 
which  may  account  for  the  Hellenic  hold  on 
healthy  imaginations  through  the  ages),  were 
very  interested  in  life  and  /Y5  many  colors;  they 
had  little  interest  in  bones. 

In  the  grand  living  room  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Tribeca  penthouse  shown  here,  de- 
signer Jeffrey  Weiss  has  taken  his  Greek  cue 
from  the  architectural  detailing  of  the  fire- 
place wall.  You  can  see  the  Greek  style's  adapt- 
ability in  the  comfortable  mixing  of  Empire, 
Biedermeier  and  over-stuffed  modern  furnish- 


mgs.  And  you  can  see  what  can  be  done  with  all 
these  neo-classic  elements  when  the  palette  is 
true  Greek  rather  than  some  revivalist's  latter- 
day  romantic  interpretat'on.  The  sunny 
rainbow-hued  selection  of  fabrics,  papers  and 
carpet  would  surely  have  been  right  up 
Aristotle's  alley  And  they  certainly  fit  in  with 


Schumachers  Illustrated  Notes  on  20th  Ceniurv  Taste.  One  of  a  series. 
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today  s  more  informal  traditionalism. 

The  fabrics  used  include  a  lacquer-red  cot- 
ton sateen  print  with  embroider}'  motifs,  on  the 
daybed.  There's  a  surprising  melange  of  col- 
ors, patterns  and  textures,  on  the  cushions.  A 
slubbed  stripe  on  the  settee.  Seen  in  the  mirror, 
a  wallpapered  wall  provides  a  calming  and 
\-er\-  modern  background  i  a  close-up  of  the 
chaJk-dabbed  paper  pattern  and  the  red-na\y- 
yellow  Greek  key  border  can  be  picked  out  in 
the  swatches  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page ).  The 
draperies  of  rosy-sand  and  sky-blue  taffeta 
make  a  serene  yet  also  colorful  backdrop  for 
the  room's  many  color  splashes. 

The  modern  temperament  is  also  reflected 
in  the  durabilit}'  of  the  azure  100'"f  Dupont 
Dacron "  p<3l\"ester  that  co\'ers  '■he  tufted  chair 
and  on  which  the  sandaled  foot  is  perched  in 
the  inset  picture  on  the  left-hand  page.  Its 
qualities  would  more  than  likely  also  have 
intrigued  the  luxury-loving  yet  logical  Greeks. 

Since  the  1890's  when  columns  and  their 
progeny  were  in  one  of  their  many  heydays.  E 
Schumacher  and  Q)mpany  has  continued  to 
be  a  primary  mainstay  of  decorators  and  de- 
signers with  a  mission  to  achieve  interiors  of 
distinction  and  harmony,  whether  classically 
new  or  classically  traditional.  Schumacher's 
unequalled  librar>-  of  fabrics  includes  prints 
and  wovens  of  ever\"  conceivable  school  of 
design  and  an  exhaustive  color  palette  to  please 
even  the  most  innovative  colorist.  In  addition, 
Schumacher  offers  a  wide  range  of  unique 
wall-coverings  and  a  representative  hand- 
picked  selection  of  the  fine  rugs  of  the  world. 
Finally,  Schumacher's  own  mill  can  turn  out 
specially  commissioned  fabrics  to  fulfill 
unique  design  requirements.  lYou  want 
Napoleonic  bees  on  purple  silk?  A  reproduc- 
tion of  a  rare  eighteenth  century  damask  in  the 
original  colors?  Talk  to  Schumacher)  Un- 
doubtedly when  the  next  emanation  of  classi- 
cism takes  the  world  by  storm  a  decade  or  so 
from  now.  youll  hear  designers  and  decorators 
continuing  to  say. ". . .  surely.  Schumacher." 
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can  Heart 
Association. 


By  supporting  the 
American  Heart  Association 
you  may: 

•  reduce  current  and  future 
income  taxes 

•  avoid  capital  gains  tax  on 
appreciated  securities  or 
other  property 

•  provide  a  lifetime  income 
for  yourself  or  beneficiaries 

•  avoid  probate  and  publicity 

•  maximize  new  estate  tax 
savings 

It  may  pay  you  to  inquire 
about  the  American  Heart 
Association's  Planned  Giv- 
ing Program  by  contacting 
your  local  American  Heart 
Association,  7320  Green- 
ville Avenue,  Dallas,  TX 
75231. 
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WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 


((jjHliniwJ from  page  52)  noi  snitch  on 
him.  But  later  his  condition,  exacerbat- 
ed by  Juliette's  constant  force-feeding, 
worsened.  He  seemed  to  withdraw 
from  our  company  entuely,  and  his 
face  i  roze  into  the  awful  smile  worn  by 
the  subjects  of  wind-tunnel  experi- 
ments. We  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  scholarly  specialty  was 
the  study  of  drainage  systems  in  medi- 
eval cities;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
was  speculating  on  the  irony  that  he 
had  had  to  travel  to  a  center  of  late  cap- 
italism like  New  York  City  in  order  to 
get  a  taste  of  what  he  had  been  investi- 
gating for  many  years  through  second- 
hand sources.  However  this  may  be, 
his  silence  so  alarmed  us  that  when  Ju- 
liette was  out  of  the  room  I  encouraged 
the  Reimans  to  loosen  his  tie  and  to 
throw  his  uneaten  food  out  the  win- 
dow. Unfortunately,  the  windows  had 
been  screwed  shut,  possibly  in  antici- 
pation of  this  jacquerie.  If  I  had  not 
been  able  to  dispose  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  uneaten  food  (and  much  of  my 
own)  by  feeding  it  to  Juliette's  terrier 
puppy,  something  dreadful  might  have 
occurred. 

This  makeshift  proved  impossible  to 
employ  in  the  case  of  the  dessert,  ad- 
vertized by  Juliette  as  the  apple  dou- 
cettes  or  tarts  favored  by  generations  of 
English  kings,  for  the  puppy  had  been 
taken  by  its  mistress  into  the  kitchen, 
from  which  we  heard  a  strange  mixture 
of  low-pitched  snarls,  cooings,  and 
harsh  imprecations.  The  tarts,  it 
seemed,  had  been  baked  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  acquire  the  consistency  of 
trilobites,  so  that  they  were  at  once  too 
hard  to  be  chewed  and  too  large  to  be 
swallowed  whole.  In  the  end  we  were 
forced  to  simulate  an  accident  by  up- 
setting with  our  feet  the  tray  on  which 
they  were  served,  and  then  sitting  b»ck 
in  silence  as  we  watched  them  hit  the 
floor  and  turn  in  numerous  revolutions 
until  they  clattered  to  a  rest.  Fortunate- 
ly, Juliette  was  feverishly  at  work  dur- 
ing this  mutiny  on  the  final  and  most 
ambitious  course  of  the  evening,  so 
that  the  matter  was  never  discussed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  understand 
that  the  colossal  pastry  structure  she 
roUed  out  on  a  sideboard  a  half-hour 
later  was  subsequently  the  topic  of 
wide  discussion  in  "food  circles"  for 
years:  a  four-foot-tall  "subtlety,"  or 
edible  sculpture,  it  was  a  remarkably 
lifelike  pastry  model  of  a  large  dog, 
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with  twinkling  cherry  eyes,  hazelnut 
nails,  and  exquisitely  delicate  pastry 
paws,  hocks,  and  withers.  At  a  loss  for 
the  usual  servile  compliments  and  inar- 
ticulate with  feelings  we  could  not  ex- 
press, we  stood  around  it  in  silence  for 
many  minutes.  \X^at  followed  this  ex- 
hibition, however,  is  somewhat  indis- 
tinct in  my  memory.  I  think  that  the  job 
of  cutting  the  pie  fell  to  the  professor, 
but  in  any  case  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  do  so,  we  heard  a  faint  scratching 
sound,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous 
centrifugal  force,  the  entire  affair  ex- 
ploded and  the  puppy  that  had  been 
inserted  in  it  was  not  only  "liberated" 
but  had  sunk  its  fangs  into  the  profes- 
sor's hand.  As  a  shrill  pipe  tune  wailed 
in  the  background,  the  pup  trampled 
the  subtlety  to  dust,  and  then  flew  up 
and  down  the  table,  upsetting  goblets 
and  overturning  oil  and  spice  vessels; 
soon,  he  was  so  thoroughly  soaked  in 
oil  that  he  was  as  difficult  to  hold  down 
as  a  live  water  snake.  The  firmest  im- 
pression I  have  of  the  cataclysm  is  of 
Juliette,  her  conical  hat  askew,  appeal- 
ing for  assistance  to  Mrs.  Reiman,  who 
sat  giggling  over  an  upset  tankard  of 
pomegranate  wine.  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  participated  in  the  melee  in  one 
fashion  or  another,  but  as  I  shouted  to 
my  hostess  above  the  din,  it  was  nearly 
midnight  and  I  was  late  for  an  eye  ex- 
amination. I  later  heard  that  the  de- 
struction lasted  deep  into  the  night  and 
was  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  Battle  of 
Crecy. 

Despite  this  setback,  Juliette's  repu- 
tation as  a  medieval  cook  grew,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  free-lance  ambulance 
drivers  were  said  to  park  in  front  of  her 
apartment  house  to  pick  up  the  emer- 
gency cases  they  expected  would  soon- 
er or  later  be  carried  from  her  dinner 
parties.  The  original  members  of  the 
medieval  feast  club,  it  seems,  were  nev- 
er asked  again;  obviously  we  knew  too 
much.  But  now,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cos- 
man's  recipe,  I  know  even  more.  Juli- 
ette's "live  dog"  pie  failed  because  she 
had  not  been  able  (any  more  than  Mrs. 
Cosman  had)  to  "close  the  holes"  of 
the  pastry  and  thus  allowed  the  dog  to 
"liberate"  itself  prematurely.  If  there's 
any  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  of  this, 
I  suppose  it  is  that  those  who  wish  to 
recapture  the  culinary  past  and  who 
venture  beyond  grilled  bear  or  sweet- 
and-sour  seal  stew  aren't  really  playing 
with  a  fuU  deck,  a 
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The  contemporary  dining  room  with  the  subtle  Oriental  flavor 

Mystique. 
From  Thomasville. 


A  hint  of  mystery.  A  dash  of  intrigue.  In  a  dining 
room  as  contemporary  as  you  are.  Superbly 
crafted  in  solid  pecan  and  swirly  pecan  veneers. 
Aglow  with  the  glimmer  of  glass  and  burnished 
brass-finished  hardware. 

Mystique.  Fine  furniture  that  reflects  your 
sophisticated  life-style. 


To  see  the  60-piece  Mystique  collection, 
send  $3.50  for  our  full-color  catalog  to  Mystique, 
Thomasville  Furniture,  Dept.  44THB,  Thomas- 
ville, North  Carolina  27360.  For  the 
name  of  the  Mystique  dealer  nearest  you, 
call  toll-free  1-800-447-4700.  (In  Illinois,  call 
1-800-322-4400.) 


SO  nice  to  come  home  to 
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RICH  GETS  RICHER 

Before  they  learned  the  secret  of  the  Orient, 
Europeans  mounted  porcelains  like  precious  jewels 

By  Sir  Francis  Watson 


ArcHind  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury when  the  Hrst 
pieces  of  porcehiin 
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reached  Europe  by 
the  slow  three-thou- 
sand-mile   caravan 
route  across  Asia  they 
were  regarded  as 
something  almost  miracu- 
lous. They  were  so  highly 
prized  that  the  earliest  ex- 
amples were  mounted  in 
rich  gold  often  inset  with  jewels 
and  presented  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
great  cathecirals  where  they  were  used 
as  chalices  and  patens  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

When  a  few  centuries  later  the  trick- 
le ot  porcelain  reaching  Europe  be- 
came a  little  greater,  a  great  noble 
would  occasionally  acquire  a  piece  to 
display  among  his  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels when  he  entertained.  Thus  as  early 
as  1410  the  schismatic  Pope  John 
XXIII  is  recorded  as  possessing  a  bot- 
tle of  white  Yiian  ware  which  he 
mounted  in  silver  gilt  and  enamel  to 
ser\'e  as  a  ewer.  Sometimes  porcelain 
was  even  more  richly  mounted;  Piero 
dei  iMedici,  for  instance,  had  a  small 
Chinese  cup  mounted  in  solid  gold. 

Even  after  the  opening  up  of  the  sea 
route  to  China  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  made  porcelain 
more  readily  available,  the  practice  of 
mounting  continued.  In  France  in  par- 
ticular such  things  continued  to  be 
greatly  prized,  and  Louis  XIV  was  ac- 
customed to  taking  his  morning  cup  of 
bouillon  from  a  Chinese  porcelain 
bowl  with  handles  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  ent^\'ined  snakes. 

But  the  event  which  raised  the  taste 
for  Chinese  things  from  a  mere  fashion 
to  a  craze  was  the  arrival  of  a  Siamese 
mission  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  in 
1684.  The  sight  of  the  ambassadors  in 


One  of  a  pair  of  celadon  vases 

mounted  as  ewers.  The  vas^s  were  made 

in  China  at  the  end  of  the 

seventeenth  century  and  mounted  in 

gilt  bronze  c.  1750  in  France. 

J.  Paul  Getty  Museum. 


their  strange  conical  hats  prostrating 

themselves  in  a  kowtow  at  the  foot  of  the 

French  throne  in  homage  to  the  king 

fr^»  (who  was  himself  wearing  rwo  hundred 

""^^^     pounds  of  diamonds  to  impress  these 

J^  strangers  and  had  to  be  helped  to  get  up 

the  steps  of  the  dais)  created  a  sensation. 

Nothing  in  the  least  Like  it  had  ever  been 

seen  in  France  before. 

The  ambassadors  brought  the  king, 
his  family,  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  court  lavish  presents  of  Chinese 
silks,  lacquers  and  porcelains,  and  oth- 
er exotic  objects.  Within  a  matter  of 
weeks  things  Chinese  were  all  the  rage. 
All  society  began  to  have  dresses  made 
of  Chinese  silks,  walls  hung  with  tapes- 
tries depicting  Chinese  scenes,  and  the 
smartest  gave  fancy-dress  balls  where 
Chinese  costume  was  de  rigueur. 
Above  all  everybody  wanted  to  fill 
their  houses  with  the  fascinating  blue- 
and-white  porcelain  which  the  ambas- 
sadors had  brought  in  such  quantity. 

At  first  this  porcelain  was  generally 
mounted  in  silver,  probably  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  fashion  for  silver  furniture 
which  was  so  extensively  used  at  Ver- 
sailles and  by  the  wealthiest  noblemen 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

With  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  taste  changed  and 
Oriental  porcelains  were  most  fre- 
quently given  settings  of  gilt  bronze. 
Louis  XIV's  vainglorious  wars  had 
ruined  France  so  doubtless  economy 
played  some  part  in  this  change  of 
taste.  But  more  important  was  the  rise 
of  a  nev/  style  of  interior  decoration, 
the  rococo  style,  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  paneled  walls  of  rooms  deco- 
rated in  the  rococo  style  were  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  moldings  of  curv- 
ing, spiraling,    (Continued  on  page  62) 
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a  truly  festive  occasion,  Wedgwood  created  "A  Royal  Collection"  of  Ml  lead  oy^tal  with  the  ««»f  J^  ^^'f  "|»^ 


Wedgwood,  41  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10010. 


The  New  World  Collection  of  Fine  Saxonies 


The  East  Loggia 


ilic  Music  Room 


World  Carpets  intraduces  an  opulent  collection  of 
new  saxonies.  The  New  World  Collection.  This 
series,  a  tribute  to  the  elegance  and  grace  of  historic 
houses  in  America,  is  available  in  a  selection  of  over 
50  masterful  colorations  adapted  from  furnishings 
and  art  found  in  these  homes.  Pictured  is  Villa 
Vizcaya,  a  classic  Italian  Renaissance  villa  on 
Biscayne  Bay  built  in  1916  by  the  late  James  Deering. 
The  sitting  room  of  the  Galleon  Suite,  at  right,  is 
carpeted  in  pastel  turquoise  chosen  to  complement 
the  18th  century  Venetian-style  marbelized  walls. 
Monsanto's  Ultron®  with  locked-in  Scotchgard®  is 
the  fiber  selected  for  use  in  this  fine  carpet. 

Available  at  fine  stores  everywhere. 

WORLD  CARPETS 

One  World  Plaza    •    Dalton,  Georgia  30720 
1-800-241-4900    •    Telex:  804-334 
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ii'.ontniut'd  from  page  58)  and  twisting 
shapes  picked  out  in  gold  against  a 
white  or  Hght -colored  background. 
The  shafK's  and  colors  of  the  gilt- 
bronze  mounts  took  up  these  decora- 
tive mot  its  and  helped  to  accommo- 
date the  unfamiliar  shapes  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  porcelains  to  the  de- 
mands of  European  taste.  Oriental  ob- 
jects were  given  Western  forms  by  the 
addition  of  these  gilt-bronze  mounts. 
A  tall  porcelain  vase  would  be  given  a 
lip  and  handle  of  gilt  bronze  thereby 
converting  it  into  a  ewer,  or 
two  bowls  would  be  mounted 
rim  to  rim  with  an  intervening 
band  of  pierced  gilt  bronze  to 
form  a  potpourri  holder.  A 
particularly  happy  example  of 
this  type  of  Europeanization 
is  in  the  Getty  Museum — a 
cricket  cage  of  porcelain  and  a 
flower-covered  rockwork 
stand  with  the  figure  of  a  Chi- 
nese boy  also  of  porcelain. 
They  are  combined  so  that  the 
boy  seems  to  be  looking  at  a 
traveling  peep  show,  a  famil- 
iar sight  in  eighteenth-century 
France.  Such  things  were  de- 
signed to  decorate  a  table  or  a 
chimney  piece. 

The  men  who  designed  and 
sold  these  decorative  and  in- 
genious toys  were  known  as 
marchands-mercier,  an  un- 
translatable word  for  a  group  of  deal- 
ers who  combined  the  roles  of  the 
modern  interior  decorator,  furniture 
designer,  art  dealer,  auctioneer,  and 
purveyor  of  the  laiest  fashion,  the  new 
and  the  chic.  They  were  not  themselves 
craftsmen  but  employed  craftsmen  to 
carry  out  their  ingenious  designs.  Di- 
derot described  them  as  "makers  of 
nothing,  vendors  of  everything." 

By  a  fortunate  chance  the  sales  book 

Top:  Cli'ing-dynasty  vase  with  French  gilt- 
bronze  mounts  c.  1750.  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum.  Center:  Fish,  Ch'ing  dynasty, 
mounted  in  giJt  bronze  c.  1750.  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  Francisco.  Bottom: 
Cricket  cage,  flowered  base,  and  figure  of 
boy  made  in  China  at  the  end  of  seventeenth 
centur>',  then  combined  and  mounted  in 
gilt  bronze  c.  1750.  J.  Paul  Gettv  Museum. 
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of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  ma 
chands-mercier,  Lazare  Duvaux,  hi 
survived  and  covers  just  those  yeai 
when  the  fashion  for  mounted  Orients 
porcelain  was  at  its  height.  To  his  shof 
Au  Chagrin  de  Turquie,  in  the  fashior 
able  Saint-Honore  district  of  Parii 
came  all  the  most  fashionable  membei 
of  French  society  from  the  king  dowi 
wards.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Lou: 
XV's  mistress,  was  a  regular  patrot 
There  were  few  weeks  when  she  di 
not  buy  some  piece  of  mounted  porce 
lain  of  which  she  was  a  grei 
collector.  Thus  on  August  25 
1753,  she  purchased:  "twi 
fish,  of  clear  blue  porcelair; 
mounted  in  gilt  bronze .  .  .  lOi 
livres."  Two  years  earlier,  o: 
December  6,  1751,  she  ha( 
bought  a  much  more  expen 
sive  pair  of  ewers  from  th 
same  dealer,  as  part  of  a  larg 
purchase,  perhaps  of  Christ 
mas  presents:  "two  (other 
tall  vases  of  antique  celadoi 
set  in  chased  and  gilded  bronzi' 
to  adapt  them  as  ewers .  .  .  60( 
livres."  The  great  ewer  from 
the  Getty  Museum  is  of  jusi 
this  type.  I 

Not  all  the  porcelain  mountl 
ed  for  Lazare  Duvaux  was  o| 
celadon  ware  like  the  example] 
quoted,  though  celadon  wa: 
particularly  popular  in  eigh 
teenth-century  Paris.  On  July  21,  1749 
just  about  the  date  when  a  potpourr 
vase  now  at  the  Toledo  Museum  wa; 
made,  he  sold  to  M.  deCase,  a  wealth}] 
tax  collector:  "two  vases  made  intc' 
potpourris  of  deep  blue  porcelain  dec, 
orated  with  scrolled  handles  and  ar 
elaborately  shaped  base  of  gilt  bronze 
...  216  livres."  And  the  wine  coolei 
cut  from  the  lower  half  of  a  tall  vast 
and  fitted  with  mounts  is  of  richly  poly  jl 
chromed  porcelain  in  bright  reds,  greensji 
and  blues. 

When  the  sensational  excavations  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  revealed  tc 
an  astonished  Europe  the  world  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  brought  about  a  new 
change  of  taste.  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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^  aren't  built  to  last  forever.      Volvos  are  dipped  in  a  rust  resisting         plane,  thereby  reducing  muscle  tension. 
It  there's  one  1984  automobile     bath  that  coats  them  with  a  layer  of  zinc  Of  couree,  these  are  just  but  a  few 


Monger  than  most  of  today's  conventional  electrogalvanizmg.  To  experienoe  the  pleasures 

'rV  Years  of  superb  maneuverability  afforded  by  the  others,  visit  your  nearest 

5  a  Volvo  from  an  automobile  that  literally  hugs  Volvo  dealer.         .  .     ^  ,. 

'cause  while  the  average  life  the  earth  thanks  to  a  specially  tuned  After  all,  statistics  show  we  could 

ncy  of  today's  cars  is  1 1  years,  suspension  system.  make  it  to  the  next  century 
J  show  the  average  life  expect-             Years  of  being  surrounded  by  a  car  And  thats  more  than  we  can  say 

today's  Volvos  is  over  16  years.*  ergonomically  designed  to  be  so  thor-  for  such  possible  endangered  species  as 

hich  could  mean  years  of  tra-  oughly  comfortable  and  efficient  to  use,  today's  Mustangs,  Cougars,  Firebirds, 

the  globe  in  a  car  that  will  fare  there's  even  a  footrest  for  the  drivers  left  Thundeibirds. . .   "VOIiVO 

liriQt  \\\e  elements.  Because  foot,  so  both  feet  will  be  on  the  same  A  car  you  can  believe  m. 


conventional  electrogalvanizmg. 

^rs  of  superb  maneuverability 
from  an  automobi'e  that  literally  hugs 
the  earth  thanks  to  a  specially  tuned 
suspension  system. 

\fears  of  being  surrounded  by  a  car 
ergonomically  designed  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly comfortable  and  efficient  to  use, 
there's  even  a  footrest  for  the  drivers  left 
foot,  so  both  feet  will  be  on  the  same 
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The  Priceless  Beauty  of 

MERSMAN 


Grace  your  home  with  this 
classic  reproduction  of  a 
Queen  Anne  Console.  Its 
warmth  and  beauty  will 
enchant  guests  and  family 
alike.  With  solid  hardwood 
construction  and  hand- 
burnished  mahogany  veneer, 
this  treasure  will  brighten  your 
life  for  years  to  come.  Best  of 
all,  you  can  choose  other  cor- 
relating Mersman/Waldron  liv- 
ing room  furniture  and  tables, 
each  one  in  exquisite  taste,  to 
create  your  own  heirloom  col- 
lection. Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 


iMERSMANXWftLDpj] 

icomfortV  tables  ]'"' 


uUth.J  ANNcoONSOl  ENo  90^3  78,  20" «  12"  X  28"  H  Only  $119  Please  add  $8  tor  shipping  and  handling  Allow 
J-4  weeks  lor  dt-ivery  Avaiiaoie  in  solid  American  CheTy  as  No  252-09-74,  only  $159  plus  $8  shipping  and  handling 
-hS  colloc'ion.  C9ll  or  send  for  our  brochure  FREE 


'  ron-'Dlele  COMFOf'T  AL 


TOORDER  Ca'noii  Free  1-S00-537-!633  O'lio  resder^s  call  419-586-1 355  Mon-Fri  8AM-5PM  By  mail  send 
cnecK  r-onev  oraer  o'  i  -t-dit  a-n  'VIS^  MC  o.-  Amencan  txpress)  account  number  and  expiration  date  to 

COiviFOR-ARLCS^OLC    "0  Box  295  •  St  Ivlar   s  Ohio  45885 
Df  Mer--ni£n,  V.'>i:)rc.-(  rj  ■■J;  .c:s  can  be  seen  at  yo^.i  local  Home  Furnishings  Retailer 
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(Continued  from  page  62)  Lines  b 
came  straight  once  more  and  the  curv 
and  curlicues  of  the  rococo  begi 
to  look  old-fashioned.  This  broug! 
about  a  decline  of  interest  in  mounti. 
Oriental  porcelain.  Now  too  tl 
French  had  learned  to  make  porcela 
of  their  own,  and  there  was  offici 
pressure  to  persuade  collectors  to  hi 
and  mount  homemade  porcelains  rati 
er  than  the  products  of  China  and  J 
pan.  The  French  Revolution,  to<j 
brought  a  reaction  against  anythir 
tainted  by  association  with  pre-revoli 
tionary  society. 

After  about  1860,  however,  the  tas: 
for  eighteenth-century  works  of  art  h 
gan  to  revive  and  by  1870  collecto 
were  paying  high  prices  for  mounte 
porcelain  once  again.  But  renewe 
popularity  and  high  prices  inevitab* 
attracted  the  faker.  Successful  repnj 
ductions  began  to  be  made  in  Paris  anj 
sometimes  deceived  even  perspicij 
cious  collectors.  In  1882  a  piece  c 
mounted  celadon  porcelain  fetche 
over  £2,200  ($12,000)  at  auction, 
world  record  at  that  time.  It  was  on, 
after  it  passed  into  a  world-famous  miJ 
seum  that  it  was  revealed  that  it  was  i 
fact  just  such  a  modern  reproductioij 
Today's  collectors  can  still  be  fooled. 
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Ming-dynasty  porcelain  bottle 

with  English  sOver-gilt  mounts,  c.  1585. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
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IX  Lands'  End, 
v'hen  it  comes 
t)  clothing,  we 
:on't  separate 
tie  men  from 
tie  boys. 

( r  the  ^irls  from  the  ivoinen. ) 


lAjT  Then  we  first  turned  our 

Wj    attention  to  clothing  for 
V  V    children,  we  ran  head- 
)ng  — as  you  probably  have  — 
ito  the  Great  Contradiction. 

It  goes  like  this:  kids  are 
arder  on  clothing  than  adults, 
et,  often  they  have  to  put  up 
ith  garments  of  lesser  quality 
nd  poorer  design.  What  could 
e  more  unfair? 

We  took  an  adult  position. 

it  Lands'  End,  we  dealt  with 
lis  discrimination  in  one  bold 
:roke.  We  have  all  our  children's 
lothing  made  by  the  same 
eople  who  manufacture  our 
ualit>'  clothing  for  men  and 
^omen.  And  we  insist  they 
rovide  identical  quality. 


Beyond  that  — just  as  we 
make  sure  the  pants  we  sell  to 
women  are  made  to  fit  a  woman, 
not  a  man  — we  have  specified 
certain  design  changes  that 
improve  the  look  of  children's 
garments  on  children's  bodies. 

These  are  subtle  changes. 
Like  narrower  stripes  in  a  Rugby 
shirt,  or  possibly  a  proportion- 
ately longer  sleeve.  The  shirt  still 
looks  like  Dad's  and  is  of  the 
same  quality,  but  it  almost 
custom  fits  the  child. 

No  standing  ovations,  please. 

We  don't  mention  these  things  to 
invite  your  applause.  They're 


simply  "part  of  the  territory  " 
Lands'  End  has  carved  out  fc^r  it- 
self, in  providing  (7ua/it>  first,  then 
price,  and  always,  always  service. 
We  leave  no  rcx^m  for  compro- 
mise. And  even  though  this  kind 
o(  attitude  takes  us  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  bring  you  our 
best,  so  be  it.  What  are  princioles 
for  if  you  don't  act  on  them^ 

So,  when  you  send  for  our 
catalog  (see  coupon  below)  or 
use  our  toll-free  number  to  ask 
for  it  (800-356-4444),  be  pre- 
pared to  see  a  lot  o(  family  pic- 
tures, because  we  make  a  lot  of 
family  offerings.  Our  cotton 
sweater  collection,  for  instance. 
Our  knit  shirts.  And  many  other 
items  in  a  line  that  reaches  from 
soft  luggage  to  parkas,  with 
many  colorful  stops  in-between. 

And  remember,  every  item  we 
offer  wears  our  unconditional, 
no-nonsense  guarantee.  So  hard- 
nosed  we  state  it  in  just  two  words: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

One  way  or  another,  let  us 
hear  from  you  soon.  That's  what 
we're  here  for. 


o 


< 

O 
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I I  Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands' End    Dept.  HH-29 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


Address. 


CitY_ 


I 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 

(Except  Al.^^b  ,ind  Haw.ui  call  bOiV^  i5-27S8l 
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RED  BADGES  OF  COURAGE 

In  the  euphoric  years  that  followed  the  Russian 
Revolution,  fervent  young  idealists  created  a  brave  new  world  of  art 

By  Rosemarie  Haag  Bletter 


VLADIMIR  TA  TLIN 
AND  THH  RUSSIAN 
AVANT-GARDE 
By  John  Milncr 
\'ale  Universitv  Press, 
252  pp.,  $29.95 

RUSSIAN  CONSTRUCTIVISM 
By  Christina  Loddcr 
Yale  Universitv  Press, 
328  pp.,  $40 

In  the  wake  of  recent  ma- 
jor exhibitions  in  Paris, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New 
York  on  Russian  avant- 
garde  art  of  the  early  twen- 
tieth century,  the  informed 
public  is  by  now  well 
aware  that  Russia  was  one 
of  the  most  productive 
centers  of  experimenta- 
tion during  the  teens  and 
twenties.  But  getting  at  the 
information  has  not  always 
been  easy.  After  Social  Real- 
ism became  the  official  ar- 
tistic style  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  thirties,  the 
wild,  tumultuous  years  just 
after  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion came  to  be  seen  as  em- 
barrassingly subversive. 

The  wintr\'  silence  that 
settled  over  the  art  of 
the  revolutionary  period 
proved  to  be  quite  endur- 
ing. Even  contemporary 
Soviet  historians  who  write 
about  it  risk  not  having 
their  work  published  in  their  own 
country.  And  when  the  Pompidou 
Center  in  Paris  organized  its  collosal 
Paris-Moscow  show  in  1979,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  consent  to  a  large  loan  of 
avant-garde  works  only  if  Social  Realist 
paintings  were  included  as  well.  As  a 
result  of  this  interference,  some  subse- 


PABOTbl    CTEHAHOBOM 


nposKTbi  cnopT^oneiMAbi 

Var\'ara  Stepanova's  designs  for  revolutionary  sports  clothing,  1923 


quent  exhibitions  have  been  organized 
exclusively  around  holdings  from 
Western  collections.  Together  with 
these  restrictions,  the  most  obvious 
factor  that  has  limited  our  perception 
of  Russian  art  of  all  periods  is  the 
strong  language  barrier.  The  trwo  richly 
illustrated  new  books  by  John  Milner 


and  Christina  Lodder  hel 
to  bridge  our  linguisti 

gap. 

The  early  twentieth  cen 
tury  produced  a  great  ef 
florescence  of  oftei 
contradictory  movements 
from  Suprematism  to  Con 
structivism,  as  well  as  grea 
artists  such  as  Kasimir  Ma 
levich,  the  founder  of  Su 
prematism,  and  the  archi 
tect  El  Lissitzky,  whc 
moved  freely  back  anc 
forth  between  several  o: 
the  groups.  Russian  artists 
contacts  with  the  Frencf 
Cubists  and  Italian  Futur 
ists  before  World  War  1 
had  provided  the  initia 
stimulus  toward  modern! 
ty  and  abstraction.  During 
the  war  and  particularly  af- 
ter the  October  Revolu- 
tion of  1917,  isolated  from 
the  larger  European  con- 
text, they  led  courageous 
forays  into  uncharted,  ex- 
perimental fields.  The  rev- 
olution catalyzed  even 
formerly  apolitical  artists 
into  eager  participation:  it 
produced  a  state  of  eu- 
phoric expectations.  In 
Russia,  where  much  of  the 
rural  population  was  still 
illiterate,  images  were  used 
to  disseminate  political  in- 
formation: posters,  painted  trains, 
ships,  and  kiosks  became  means  of  rev- 
olutionary sloganeering.  One  artist, 
Gustav  Klutsis,  designed  a  series  of 
"radio-tribunes"  and  "cinema-photo 
stands,"  kiosks  that  incorporated  sev- 
eral easy-to-understand  media.  The 
poet  Vladimir  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


17  mg.  "tar",  1.3  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


I 
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There's  a  lot 

worth  saving 

in  this  country. 

Today  more  Americans 
who  value  the  best  of  yester- 
day are  working  to  extend  the 
Ufe  of  a  special  legacy. 

Saving  and  using  old 
buildings,  warehouses,  depots, 
ships,  urban  waterfront  areas, 
and  even  neighborhoods 
makes  good  sense.  Preserva- 
tion saves  valuable  energy 
and  materials.  We  can  also 
appreciate  the  artistry  of  these 
quality  structures. 

The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  is  help- 
ing to  keep  our  architectural 
heritage  alive  for  us  and  for 
our  children. 

Help  preserve  what's 
worth  saving  in  your  com- 
munitv.  Contact  the  National 
Trust,  P.O.  Box  2800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


Nat--- 
HistOi-„ , . 

Preservation  ouiio 
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A  ^^rand  synthesis  of  the  arts  was  sought, 

and  the  division  between  art 

and  evervdav  Hfe  was  to  be  annihilated 


(Continued  from  page  66)  Mayakovsky 
wrote  in  1918:  "The  streets  are  our 
brushes !  The  squares — our  palettes ! ' ' 
Street  theater,  some  of  it  of  monu- 
mental proportions,  was  also  part  of 
the  post-revolutionary  propaganda 
program.  One  such  mass  festival, 
Struggle  and  Victory,  directed  by  Vse- 
volod  Meyerhold  in  1919-20  with  sets 
designed  by  the  architect  Alexander 
Vesnin  and  the  artist  Lyubov  Popova, 
was  to  depict  the  death  of  the  "Fortress 
of  Capitalism"  and  the  birth  of  the 
"City  of  the  Future."  This  political  mo- 
rality play  called  not  only  for  military 
bands,  but  also  for  r\vo  hundred  caval- 
ry riders,  several  thousand  foot  sol- 
diers, armored  trains,  guns,  and 
motorcycles  (for  the  destruction-of- 
the-fortress  portion),  while  gymnasts 
were  to  enact  discus-throwing  and 
sheaf-gathering  citizens  of  the  future. 
The  whole  event  was  to  be  capped  with 
fireworks,  searchlights,  airplanes,  or- 
chestras, and  choral  groups.  It  was  lo- 
gistically  too  ambitious  and  was 
therefore  never  performed. 


Struggle  and  Victory,  with  its  aura  o: 
gigantic  participatory  theater,  pin 
points  the  fervent  attempt  of  Russian| 
artists  to  escape  the  confines  of  con 
ventional  art  forms.  A  grand  synthesis 
of  the  arts  was  sought,  if  not  alwaysi 
achieved.  The  even  stronger  division 
between  art  and  everyday  life  was  also 
to  be  annihilated.  Under  the  influence 
of  Marxism,  art  for  art's  sake  came  to 
be  seen  as  thoroughly  bourgeois. 
Therefore  the  practical  usefulness  of 
art  needed  to  be  justified.  Or,  as  the 
writer  Osip  Brik  stated,  "The  boot- 
maker makes  boots;  the  table-maker 
makes  tables.  But  what  does  the  artist 
make?  He  does  not  make  anything;  he 
creates  in  a  way  that  is  obscure  and 
shady."  H 

In  response  to  such  criticism,  many  | 
artists,  including  Vasily  Kandinsky,  I 
tried  to  turn  art  into  a  more  scientific  \ 
enterprise.  He  proposed  to  find  the 
"general  law"  for  all  the  arts.  Yet  oth- 
ers wanted  to  establish  a  direct  link  be- 
tween art  and  the  factory.  And  artists 
such  as  (Continued  on  page  70) 


Alexander  Vesnin's  design  for  the  Monument 

to  the  Third  International,  1921;  like  Tallin's  scheme  (see  page  70) 

this  one  also  remained  unexecuted,  Vesnin 

dedicated  this  gouache  drawing  to  Le  Corbusier. 
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Iwo  of  the  most  famous  names  in  America 

sleep  together 


ow  it's  your  turn  to  curl  up  in  one  of  Cannon  Royal  Family  line  of  coordinated  bed  fashions.  Katja's  "Checks,"  "Stripes"  and  "Triangles' 
of  50%  Celonese  Fortrel'  polyester,  50%  cotton  from  the  KATJA"  Collection  for  Cannon'  Royal  Family."  At  fine  stores. 


CANNON  MILLS 

1271  Ave  of  the  Americas,  NY,  NY  10020  (800)  223-6080 


A  Solid  Mahogany  Antique  Adaptation 
of  a  late  18th  Century  English 
chest  from  the  private  collection 
of  the  Rowland  family 


CABINET  COMPANY 


This  is  just  one  of  the  outstanding 

reproductions  available  in  the  Antique 

Adaptations  Collection  by  Davis.  For 

the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you, 

write  Davis  Cabinet  Company, 

P.O.  Box  60444,  Nashville,  TN  '37206. 


Discover   i 
our  treasures 

Come  share  our  riches  in  the 
elegant  accommodations  at 
Longboat  Key  Club,  Arvida's 
gracious  island  resort  community 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Gourmet 
dining  and  unsurpassed  sen 
with  a  staff  waiting  to  pamp 
and  spoil  you.  Plus,  two 
championship  golf  courses, 
twenty  Har-Tru  tennis  courts,  a 
new  marina,  sun-bleached 
beaches... and  spectacular 
sunsets.  All  this,  a  mere  seven 
miles  from  Sarasota's  jetport. 

Call  for  complete 
information  and  receive 
a  small  cache  of  treasure 
to  hint  of  the  pleasure 
awaitingjyou  liere.  Toll- 
free  outside  Florida 
800^237  8821;  in  Honda 
800-282  0113,  Or,  see     ] 


An  Arvida  Resort  Community 
ey,  FiOffda  33S48  •  Tel.  Sl)-383-8821 
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(Continued from  page  68)  Vladimir  TatL 
lin,  Popova,  and  Varvara  Stepanova  didli 
indeed  make  designs  for  factory  produci 
tion.  Brik,  one  of  the  most  radical  theo 
rists,  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  artist 
actually  become  factory  workers. 

One  of  the  central  figures  in  th( 
change  from  Western-oriented  art  t( 
an  independent  Russian  expressior 
was  Tatlin.  Milner's  book  on  this  cru 
cial  figure  unfortunately  falls  short  o 
expectations.  Vladimir  Tatlin  and  thi 
Russian  Avant-Garde  is  filled  with  out 
of-date  information  presented  witl 
numbing  relentlessness.  The  author  i; 
totally  unaware  of  new  private  archiva 
material  discovered  by  Vassar  art  his 
torian  Gail  Harrison  Roman  and  dis 
cussed  in  her  1980  dissertation  or 
Tatlin.  Even  within  the  range  of  pub' 
lished  sources  he  is  hardly  thorough 
For  example,  talking  about  Tatlin'i? 
visit  to  Picasso's  studio  in  Paris  in 
1913,  Milner  simply  repeats  what  Ca- 


Vladimir  Tatlin 's  design  for  the 

Monument  to  the  Third  International, 

1920.  Never  built,  it  would  have 

stood  1,312  feet  high, 

milla  Gray  wrote  in  her  then-path- 
breaking  The  Russian  Experiment  in 
Art  (1962).  In  her  version  the  two  got 
on  famously  using  only  gestures  to 
communicate.  But  according  ^o  later 
Russian  publications,  Tatlin  became 
highly  agitated  with  excitement  on  see- 
ing Picasso's  sculptural  reliefs  of  musi- 
cal instruments.  Picasso,  not 
understanding  Russian,  must  have 
thought  he  was  bemg  confronted  by  a 
madman,  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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bathe  together, 


w  you  can  experience  The  finest,  softest  touch  there  .s-Royc.  lo^crr  Ic.veis  of  100°o  cotton.  In  27  fashion  colors  that  coordinate 

with  our  other  bath  luxuries  from  Cannon'  Royal  Family.'  At  fine  stores. 


CANNON  MILLS 

1271  Ave   of  the  Amencos,  NY,  NY  10020  (800)  223-6080      ^ 


Send  S3. 00  for  our  catalog  ot  timeless  designs.       \F    LJ^i^m«.^^».^    Ililill^v»> 
Howard  Miller  Clock  Co.,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464.    /\    nOWaia     IVIIIIGl 


The  Romance  of  Ifesteryear 

A  distinctive  collection  of  beautifully  aafted 
antique  wrought  iron  reproductions  by  Lyon-Shaw. 
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(Continued  from  page  70)  for  he  threvi 
Tatlin  out  of  his  studio. 

As  a  young  man  Tatlin  had  worke 
as  a  sailor  and  more  briefly  as  a  clown, 
wrestler,  and  a  restorer  of  icon  paint 
ings.  All  of  his  jobs  undoubtedly  con 
tributed  to  his  later  career  as  a  mocke 
of  conventions  and  as  someone  who  si 
multaneously  struggled  with  assume( 
artistic  roles.  Here  Milner  makes 
risky  imaginative  leap.  He  suggests 
connection  between  Tatlin's  work  oi 
ships — the  canvas  of  sails  flapping  ii 
the  wind — and  his  later  manipulatioi 
of  the  painter's  canvas  into  sculptura 
forms.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  never 
theless,  that  Tatlin  in  all  likelihooc 
worked  on  a  steamship. 

Tatlin  is  best  known  for  his  famou! 
unexecuted  project  for  a  tower  to  com 
memorate  the  Third  International  (the 
world  Communist  convention)  ir 
1920.  It  consisted  of  an  open  iron 
frame  in  the  form  of  an  ascending  dou-| 
ble  spiral  with  a  forceful,  diagonally  in- 
clined axis.  Inside,  a  large  glazed  cube 
to  be  used  as  a  meeting  hall  was  sus- 
pended at  the  lowest  level;  it  was  to  re- 
volve on  its  axis  once  a  year.  Above  this 
was  a  pyramidal  form  intended  for  ad- 
ministrative functions;  it  was  to  turn 
once  a  month.  This  was  followed  by  a 
cylindrical  space,  a  propaganda  center 
with  its  own  radio  tower;  it  was  to  turn 
once  a  day.  At  the  very  top,  a  small 
hemispherical  shape  with  filmed  pro- 
jections was  conceived  as  an  extension 
of  the  propaganda  center  below;  it,  of 
course,  was  to  turn  once  an  hour. 

Although      (Continued  on  page  75) 


Fabric  design  sketch  by  the  artist 
Lyubov  Popova,  c.  1924. 
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cook  together 


ow  it's  your  turn  to  start  cooking  with  "Gourmet  Stripes,"  coordinoted  kitchen  linens  of  soft,  super  absorbent  100%  cotton  from 

the  KATJA"  Kitchen  Collection  for  Cannon'  Royal  Family." At  fine  stores. 


CANNON  MILLS 

1271  Ave.  of  the  Amencos,  NY,  NY  10020  (800)  223-6080 
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e  ways  th^y  make  a  woman  feel. 


^^am  quality  diamonds  with  at  least  one  stone  of  one-quarter  carat. 

"^  A  diamond  is  forever 


Quality 
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scriminating  people 
■ciate  quality.  And  the 
.    thought  of  pur- 


automobile,  or 


fine  wine  that  is 

hing  short  of  what  they 

want  would  be  unheard 

le  same  holds  true 

1  diamonds.  Diamonds 

J  sizes,  whose  superb 

iity  and  unique     ^^ 

;ic  will  enhance  z^- 
• 1 


^  r  what  the 
,n. 

I  order  to  un- 
tand  quality  in   '  , 
londs,  one  must  under- 
id  the  4C  s:  Cut,  color, 
ity,  and  carat-weight.  It  is 
4@  characteristics  that 
determine  the 
value  of  a  diamond. 

Your  jeweler  is 
I  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  con- 
cerned. And  since 
this  isn't  the  kind 
)urchase  you  make  every 
,  we've  prepared 
informative       .^M  flj^'. 
chure  on 
ility  diamonds 
lelpyou 
ke  the  right  decision. 


The  Constructivists  saw  theirs  as  the 
'onlv  proper  Communist  art.  hut  the 
reactionaries  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
ha\e  maintained  it  e\"er  since 


'  characteristics  that 
line  the  quality  of  a 
nil.  Consult  your 
r,  or  write  for  a  copy  of 
ormative  brochure  to 
ind  Information  Center, 
Q.  1345  Avenue  of  the 
as,  \.Y.,  \.Y.  10105. 
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(Continued  from  page  72)  today  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  rotating  restaurants, 
this  scheme  must  have  seemed  Hke  pure 
science  fiction  in  the  Russia  of  1920. 
Wliether  or  not  it  could  aaually  have 
been  carried  out  is  almost  beside  the 
point.  It  was  a  fantastic,  futuristic  ma- 
chine— perhaps  suggestive  of  the  ener- 
getic forces  of  the  re\-olution — that  was 
expeaed  to  advertise  the  underdevel- 
oped country's  technological  up-to- 
dateness.  Mayakovsky  called  the  tower 
"the  first  monument  without  a  beard.'" 

For  Tatlin  the  design  was  also  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Tower  of  Babel.  But  this 
tower,  unlike  its  biblical  prototype, 
would  unite  all  people,  not  divide 
them.  Milner  has  extensive  supposi- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  the  tower, 
some  good,  some  weak.  But  because  he 
is  not  familiar  with  all  the  documentary 
evidence,  he  is  unable  to  offer  more 
than  speculations.  Most  of  Milner's 
chronology  of  the  Russian  avant-garde 
is  a  strung-together  list  of  exhibitions 
and  their  participants.  Some  of  his  sen- 
tences are  like  cats  chasing  their  own 
tails.  Talking  about  Russian  anists,  he 
announces  superfluously,  "Their  in- 
vestigative approach  to  creative  activ- 
ity was  committed  to  exploration  and 
discover}-." 

The  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
early  unruly  histopv-,  its  politics,  art  the- 
or\',  the  formation  of  the  \Tvhutemas 
(similar  in  scope  to  the  Bauhaus),  and 
just  about  evePvihing  else  is  unques- 
tionablv  superior  in  Lodder's  Russian 
Constructivism.  She  uses  the  term 
"Constructivism"  to  describe  a  phe- 
nomenon larger  than  the  movement 
actually  was.  In  her  text  she  details  the 
mfighting  and  backbiting  engaged  in 
by  the  myriad  groups  and  organiza- 
tions wrestling  for  official  recognition 
To  be  labeled  a  "romantic"  or  "Utopi- 
an" by  a  rival  group  during  these  heady 
years  might  be  equated  with  being  ac- 
cused of  un-American  activities  in  the 
U.S.  during  the  McCarthy  era.  Never- 
theless, Lodder  makes  it  clear  that  con- 
servative  artists  remained  active 
throughout  the  post-revolutionar\-  pe- 


riod. And  though  the  Constructivists 
saw  their  own  work  as  the  only  proper 
Communist  art,  in  the  end  the  reac- 
tionaries, whose  style  was  castigated  as 
bourgeois  by  the  avant-garde,  gained 
the  upper  hand  and  have  maintained  it 
ever  since. 

Lodder's  book  is  a  most  welcome 
contribution  for  those  of  us  without  ac- 
cess to  the  original  Russian  texts.  There 
is,  however,  one  theme  on  which  she 
might  have  elaborated:  the  unusually 
high  proportion  oi  women  in  Soviet 
revolutionan-  art.  This  has  consider- 
able political  imponance.  Equality  of 
the  sexes  is  officiallv  sanctioned  in 


L\Tjbov  Popova's  i918  painting. 
Painterly  Architectonics  suggests  novel 

spatial  relationships.  It  is 
now  in  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallerv. 


Marxist  ideology:  to  help  women 
achieve  full-time  careers  of  their  own 
and  to  win  independence  from  child- 
rearing  and  household  tasks,  nurser\- 
schools  and  communal  kitchens  were 
decreed  during  the  twenties.  But  back- 
sliding occurred  almost  immediately, 
and  has  only  intensified  since  then.  To- 
day women  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  right  to  full-time  work  but  are  also 
expected  to  cook  and  clean.  Some 
traditions  die  hard,  even  among  revo- 
lutionaries. :: 
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THE  DEALER'S  EYE 


EXAS  GENTLEMEN 


Dallas's  Loyd-Paxton  is  an  antiques  shop  that's  both  fine  and  fancy 

By  Alice  Gordon 


For  sixteen  years  now,  the 
fanciest  antiques  shop  in 
Dallas's  Decorative  Center 
has  belonged  to  a  couple  of 
very  friendly,  eminently 
stageworthy  Texas  gentle- 
men, Loyd  Ray  Taylor  and 
Charles  Paxton  Gremillion. 
Owners  of  Loyd-Paxton, 
they  are  renowned  in  inter- 
national antiques  circles  as 
dealers  of  "very  high  style" 
things.  High  style  only  be- 
gins to  describe  their  collec- 
tion. In  each  of  the  several 
rooms  of  the  shop  are  elabo- 
rate, mostly  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  French 
and  Oriental  furniture  and 
objects,  with  a  smattering 
from  other  countries  and  periods.  If 
one  of  these  pieces  is  not  heavily  gild- 
ed, it  is  heavily  inlaid;  if  not  inlaid,  en- 
crusted with  jewels  or  minerals;  if  not 
encrusted  with  jewels  or  minerals, 
carved  to  within  an  inch  ofits  life;  if  not 
that,  then  otherwise  exotic.  In  a  state 
that  favors  Chippendale  and  Queen 
Anne,  Loyd-Paxton  sticks  out  like  an 
azalea  among  bluebonnets.  This  has 
been  to  their  advantage,  but  not  always. 
Even  in  the  early  days,  when  the  two 
young  men  couldn't  afford  to  deal  in 
expensive  merchandise,  Loyd-Paxton 
was  different.  Their  first  shop  was  on 
Sale  Street,  DaUas's  antiques  row,  for- 
merly two  residential  blocks.  "We 
have  always  wanted  high-style  things, 
and  we  do  love  the  exotic,"  says  Loyd, 
who  is  tall  and  dark  and  grev/  up  in 
Bonham,  Texas.  "But  our  style  evolved 
into  the  big  look  we  now  have."  Pax- 
ton,  who  is  from  Texas  City,  has  neady 
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Loyd  Ray  Taylor  and  Charles  Paxton 

Gremillion,  antiquaires 
texam  extraordinaires,  in  their  shop. 

coifed  silver  hair  and  is  usually  smok- 
ing a  skinny  cigarette.  He  continues: 
"At  first  we  haa  some  wonderful 
Dutch  country  painted  furniture,  some 
Spanish  Colonial,  French  Provincial, 
early  Italian.  We  also  brought  African 
primitives  to  Dallas.  The  other  an- 
tiques shops  were  basically  English. 
("If  you  did  something  French  it  was 
considered  flashy  or  outlandish," 
Loyd  puts  in.)  They  looked  on  us  as  if 
we  had  arrived  from  Mars." 

Though  the  going  was  slow  in  the 
first  few  years,  the  Martians  prevailed. 
There  were  several  mentors  in  those 
days,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elton 
Hyder,  prominent  Fort  Worth  citi- 
zens. "Another  person  who  recog- 
nized our  talents  and  became  a  patron 
of  ours  in  the  early  days  was  the  abso- 


lute number-one  designer- 
John  Astin  Perkins,"  says" 
Paxton.  "He  had  wonderful 
taste  and  a  sophisticated 
eye.  Slowly,  more  designers 
came  to  the  shop,  and  word! 
got  out."  Loyd  takes  up  the 
story:  "As  our  style  evolved 
into  a  very  big  look,  very 
decorative,  we  had  a  good 
following  on  Sale  Street.  But 
we  were  in  a  small  house.  As 
more  and  more  of  our  clien- 
tele appeared  to  be  the  de- 
corator/trade people,  we 
decided  to  orient  ourselves 
in  that  direction,"  which  is 
when  they  moved  to  the 
Decorative  Center,  in  1968. 
"We  had  to  sell  our  things 
through  somebody  else's  taste  because 
we  were  just  kids,"  Loyd  continues, 
and  Paxton  adds,  "It  took  designers  to 
understand  the  placement  of  the  ob- 
ject." 

Loyd  and  Paxton  also  had  ideas 
about  placement,  which  they  contend 
is  not  every  dealer's  concern  or  talent. 
One  of  their  most  spectacular  interior 
design  projects  (they  now  take  on  only 
one  or  two  a  year)  was  their  own  apart- 
ment in  a  North  Dallas  high-rise  apart- 
ment building,  where  they  moved  in 
1976.  The  apartment,  staffed  by  two  of 
Loyd-Paxton's  thirteen  full-time  em- 
ployees, is  essentially  an  extension  of 
the  shop  since  they  entertain  many  of 
their  clients  there.  Aptly,  it  has  been 
called  "a  galactic  retreat";  though  it  is 
filled  with  the  most  ornate  and  valu- 
able French  furniture  and  objects,  it  is 
as  far  from  Versailles  in  style  as  Texas  is 
in  miles.  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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In  the  celebrated  world  of 
quarter  horses,  the  value  of 
a  stallion  often  runs  into  the 
millions.  So  it's  no  wonder 
that  Bob  Norris,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Quarter 
Horse  Association,  and  so 
many  other  distinguished 
figures  in  equestrian  circles, 
trust  the  safe  transport  of 
their  valued  cargos  to  the 
Jeep^  Grand  Wagon eer 

There's  a  special  feeling  of 


confidence  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  Grand  Wagon  eer 
There's  authority  in  its  power, 
security  in  its  traction  and 
prestige  in  its  appearance. 

With  its  remarkable  Selec- 
Trac  2-wheel/4-wheel  drive 
system,  the  Wagoneer  art- 
fully masters  most  any  terrain, 
even  under  adverse  condi- 
tions...from  summer  down- 
pours to  winter  snowstorms. 

Yet,  for  all  its  impressive 


strength  and  dependability, 
classic  comforts  are  standard 
in  a  Grand  Wagoneer  From 
its  plush  interior  fabrics  and 
leathers  to  its  premium  stereo 
sound  system,  quality  is 
never  compromised. 

And  because  it  does  so 
many  things  without  compro- 
mise. Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
makes  perfect  horse  sense, 
no  matter  who  your  traveling 
companion  is. 


Jeep^  n  Grand  Wagoneer.The  Ultimate  Wagon. 

FROM  JEEP  CORPORATION  AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  AT  PARTICIPATING  JEEP  DEALERS. 
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{Cont:nuedfroni  page  76)  The  floors  are  black  marble,  unin' 
terrupted  by  rugs,  the  ceiling  is  black  lacquer,  and  the  interim 
or  walls  are  mirrored  and  hung  only  with  clocks  and  otheij 
mirrors.  One  entire  wall  is  glass;  the  lights  of  Dallas  and  its 
suburbs  stretching  miles  to  the  north  are  as  integral  to  Loyc 
and  Paxton  's  design  as  the  glittering  ormolu  mounts  on  theii 
most-prized  commode,  which  was  made  for  Marie  An' 
toinette.  In  the  other  interiors  they  have  done  (one  of  whid 
is  a  penthouse  whose  domed  bedroom  skylight  had  to  be  put 
in  place  with  a  helicopter),  the  design  is  just  as  strictly  inte- 
grated as  in  their  own  apartment.  "You  can't  change  oui 
work,"  observes  Paxton.  "You  have  to  bomb  it." 

There  is  a  sense  of  integration  in  the  shop,  too,  not  onh 
because  of  the  degree  of  ornamentation,  but  also  becaus( 
Loyd  and  Paxton,  says  Loyd,  "impart  an  element  of  our  perj 
sonality  into  our  things."  Chandeliers  are  one  of  their  spe- 
cialties; most  of  the  crystals  are  entirely  rehung  according  tc 
their  design,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  contract  an  entire 
vein  of  rose  quartz  in  Brazil,  where  their  carving  is  done. 

One  piece  of  furniture  they  have  embellished  themselves 
is  a  secretary  after  a  design  by  Thomas  Chippendale  but  noi 
made  until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  mirrors  on  the  doors 
of  the  secretary  "were  just  plain  mirrors,"  says  Paxton. 
"One  of  the  things  so  popular  during  Chippendale's  perioc 
was  the  glasswork  from  the  Orient,  which  had  paintings  or 
the  reverse  side  of  the  glass.  So  I  accumulated  some  Chinese 
paintings  on  silk  and  had  them  cut  and  decoupaged  to  the 
back  of  the  glass  in  the  eighteenth-century  manner  and  ther 
faced  with  white  gold  leaf.  I  just  felt  that  the  secretary  need- 
ed it.  With  certain  things,  one  can  take  certain  liberties.  Oi 
course,  when  you're  dealing  with  things  of  extraordinary 
merit  and  value,  terribly  important  things,  then  that  is  a  dif 
ferent  story.  But,  you  see,  you  have  to  remember  that  these 
things  basically  are  decoration — at  the  time  they  were  fin 
ished  they  were  made  to  look  as  beautiful  as  they  could.  Sc 
we  wash  our  gilded  bronze,  polish  our  woods,  and  we  clear 
things  that  are  painted.  I  don't  think  that  there  are  mam 
dealers  who  devote  as  much  time  and  care  and  expense  tc 
restoration  on  such  a  refined  level.  We  make  every  possible 
effort." 

During  our  interview,  a  tall,  smiling,  casually  dressed  man 
walks  into  the  shop.  Paxton  makes  the  introductions. "This 
is  one  of  our  two  top  craftsmen,  and  he  happens  to  be  m} 
brothcr,"  he  beams.  "He  was  a  rancher  cowboy,  and  five 
years  ago  he  changed  his  whole  life  and  became  a  craftsman, 
He  is  responsible  for  the  complete  restoration  of  that  clock, 
which  was  in  process  for  a  year.''  That  clock  is  an  Austrian 
tall-case  clock  of  hand-forged  and  polished  steel,  lavishly  or- 
namented with  ormolu  decorations.  It  is  inscribed  (in  trans- 
lation) by  "Albert  Milde,  Art  Metalsmith  by  Appointment 
to  the  Royal  and  Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg"  and  was 
probabl"  part  of  the  redecorations  done  during  the  later 
years  of  Emperor  Franz  Josef's  reign.  "We  agonized  over 
that  clock  for  about  twelve  years,"  says  Paxton.  "We  knew  it 
was  very  costly  and  that  the  cleaning  and  the  restoration 
would  be  an  incredible  process.  The  inside  is  amazing — it's 
like  computerized  machinery.  All  the  clocks  in  the  rest  of  the 
house  were  set  by  it.  It  disassembles  into  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pieces.  Fine  steel  was  considered  much 
more  of  a  rarity  than  we  think  of  it  now.  Therefore  you  see  it 
combined  with  gilt  bronze.  But  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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mismstage 


.  ^    This  is  the  x)ne  Me  only  ^M  of  the  Town. 
Avery  spmatturoed  saxony  distinctively  styled 
toaM  new  dramn  and  excitement  to  any  room. 
: . ;     Ybu  can  see -how  the  uniquely  carved 
••  ••  ;    tracery  pattern  accents  the  rich 
^;  multicolorations.And  you  can  almost  feel 
"^  ]^'^-  the  luxuriously  dense  construction.  \ 

^    •        Plus,  it's  extremely  durable 
':  \  and  easy  to  clean.         ] 

•■' ,     -So  set  your  stage  with  the 
|.*      •      newest  look  in  carpet,        X- 
I  .  ••    Talk  of  the  Town.  i 
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Shown  here;  Rhonda,  Basic  Plaid,  Rhonda's  Border  Fabrics  Dainty  and  Rhonda 

1 


>»e  magic  of  this  collection  is  that  it  works  in  so  many  ways. 
t  can  be  sophisticated  contemporary,  elegantly  traditional  or  folksy 
ountry.  It  can  be  very  masculine  or  frilly  feminine.  Which  just  means 
hat  whatever  your  style.  Little  Prints  Charming.  Vol.  Ill  is  wonderful  and 
)ractical  to  live  with.  Rhonda  is  one  of  29  different  designs  in  3  to  7 
olorways.  many  with  correlated  48"  wide  fabrics.  There  are  also  28 
)orders  that  add  to  the  design  possibilities  of  this  beautiful  cdlection. 
fs  scrubbable  vinyl  coated,  pre-pasted,  pre-trimmed  and  strippable. 

Varner  s  Little  Prints  Charming.  Vc4.  Ill  is  available  now  through  interior 
iesigners  and  decorating  departments  of  fine  stores. 

rhe  Warner  Company,  108  S.  DesPlaines,  Chicago.  IL  60606 
showroom:  6-134,  The  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  IL  60654 


All  the  elegant  things  happening  to 
walls  are  by  T    T    T 


Wall  Coverings  &  Fabrics 


ft 
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T~he  gentle  glow  of  this  graceful  oil  lamp 
radiates  hospitality.  A  patented  design 
in  handblown  glass  by  Jon  Wolfard,  the 
lamp  is  often  copied,  but  never  equaled  in 
classic  beauty.  The  Wolfard  Lamp  adds 
warmth  to  anv  home,  and  makes  a  perfect 
gift.  The  lamp  is  available  at  finer  stores. 
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(Continued  from  page  78)  eventually, 
exposed  steel  will  rust.  The  entire  thing 
was  rusted  when  we  got  it,  and  all  of  it 
had  to  be  hand  polished.  Now  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  glor\'  that  its  creator  in- 
tended. It  just  came  a  week  ago  and  ■; 
had  a  party — all  the  staff  came.  It  Wdj 
an  imponant  occasion." 

There  have  been  more  than  one  such 
important  occasion  at  Loyd-Paxton. 
"This  sounds  rather  metaphysical,  but 
when  a  desire  is  projected,  things  grav- 
itate to  you,"  saysPaxton.  ("Youne\ : 
know  when  or  where  som.ething  v. 
turn  up.  and  that's  exciting,"  ac 
Loyd,  "The  old  Maltese  Falcon  syr 
drome  is  part  of  this  business. 
"There's  a  set  of  four  armchairs  tr. 
were  made  by  Louis-Charles  Carpc 
tier  for  Madame  Pompadour's  broi.'. 
er's  Paris  house,"  Paxton  goes  on. 
"They  are  a  ver\-  important  set  because 
they  are  indicative  of  a  transition — like 
an  early  Picasso.  They're  always  pic- 
tured in  the  books  on  early  Neoclassi- 
cism.  In  any  event,  we  acquired  two  of 
them  about  tuxlve  years  ago  as  ver\' 
cherished  things.  And  then  five  years 
ago.  out  of  the  blue,  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  had  seen  our  work 
in  magazines  and  said  that  she  had  in- 
herited several  things  and  was  mo\'ing 
to  smaller  quarters.  She  had  a  few  pic- 
tures in  the  envelope,  and  one  was  a 
picture  of  these  chairs.  Weill  I  mean 
that  couldn't  have  ever  happened  to 
you  again.  It  rejoined  them.  I'm  sure 
they're  just  terribly  happy  about  it!  I 
know  they  are!  They  just  stand  up  and 
dance.  .  .they're  so  loved  I" 

In  the  last  several  years,  a  remark- 
able new  kind  of  client  for  furniture 
masterpieces  has  been  showing  up 
with  regularity'.  (Continued  on  page  84) 


Wolfard  Glassblowing  Corpr  iny 
260  East  Todd  Road  .  Santa  Rosa    C.  jfomia  95407 


A  First  Empire  chair,  signed  Jacob, 
near  a  massive  Ch'ing -dynasty*  fishbowl. 
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COLORCORE:  THE  COUNTERTOP  MATERIAL 
THAT  HAS  NO  COUNTERPART 


COLORCORE  brand  surfacing 
3terial  is  the  most  advanced  countertop 
aterial  ever  to  surface. 

It  was  created  at  the  urging  of  a 
inel  of  leading  architects  and  designers 
give  today's  homeowners  the  ultimate 
3terial  for  countertops  and  other  appli- 
itions  in  kitchens  and  baths.   It  is  a 
3terial  that  is  not  |ust  beautiful,  but  eco- 
)mical,  practical  and  highly  durable. 

COLORCORE  is  a  high-performance 
aterial  with  solid  color  through  its  entire 
ickness.  This  means  that  if  nicks,  chips  or 
ratches  occur  on  a  countertop,  they  are 
most  invisible.  And  COLORCORE  is  far 
ss  expensive  and  more  versatile  than 
ORIAN®  or  marble.  It  doesn't  show 


nicks  and  chips  like  ceramic  tile.  It's  twice  as  dur- 
able as  conventional  laminate  and  COLORCORE 
offers  a  maintenance-free  alternative  to  |ust  about 
any  other  countertop  surfacing  material.  Plus, 
COLORCORE  comes  in  72  colors. 

Visually,  COLORCORE  opens  up  new  worlds 
m  design  possibilities  in  the  kitchen  and  bath.  In 
the  kitchen  shown  above  by  designer  and  Formica 
Design  Advisory  Board  member  Charles  Morris 
Mount,  COLORCORE  gives  this  unique  sculptured 
countertop  the  appearance  of  being  a  solid  block 

COLORCORE" 

COLORCORE  BRAND  SURFACING  MATERIAL 
BY  FORMICA  CORPORATION 


of  color  The  detail  of  the  table  base  m  the 
kitchen,  at  left,  demonstrates  the  special 
effects  that  con  be  created.  This  bathroom's 
^yvo-tler  countertop,  also  by  Charles 
Morris  Mount,  has  a  dean,  uncluttered 
look.  Its  unusual,  subtle  colors  are  [ust  two 
of  the  many  color  options  COLORCORE 
offers  beyond  the  standard  shades. 

For  the  name  of  o  COLORCORE 
brand  surfacing  material  dealer  near 
you,  write  Formica  Corporation,  Infor- 
mation Center,  Dept  LI,    114Mayfield 
Ave. ,  Edison,  NJ  08837.  For  a  copy  of 
our  beautiful  color  booklet,  "Solving 
Space  with  Style,"  and  a  handy  guide  to 
planning  your  kitchen,  send  $2  to  the 
same  address. 
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designM^PPBthQir  new  "Italian 
Touch."  The  perfect  touch!  See  them  at 
.your  designer's  showroom  or  write  for  a 
f  free  catalog  today. 


AUCTION 

A  P 


CALENDAR 

R  I  L 


WED  11 

WED  11 

SAT  14 
WED  18 
SAT  28 

MON  30 


Magnificent  Jewels 


Magnificent  Jewels  from  the  Estate  of 
Florence  J.  Gould 


English  and  Continental  F\irniture 


Fine  Watches,  Clocks  and  Scientific  Instruments 


French  Furniture 


Old  Master  and  Modern  Prints,  Contemporary 
Prints  and  Multiples 
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(Continued  from  page  82)  "Businessmer 
— very  successful  businessmen,"  say; 
Paxton.  "That  kind  of  mind  usuallj 
comes  on  to  this  after  they've  done  a  lot 
ofextraordinary  things.  They've  buUt  a 
successful  company,  they  are  highly  or 
ganized  and  have  brilliant  minds,  anc 
they  perceive  quality  in  all  their  en 
deavors.  Then,  when  they  are  finally 
confronted  with  quality  in  furniture 
and  decorations  it  opens  up  a  whol( 
new  vista  that  they  never  dreamec 
about.  And  then  they  become  your 
passionate  ones."  "They're  the  J.  Pau 
Gettys,  the  Morgans,  etcetera,"  ex- 
plains Loyd.  "Some  of  the  men  come 
from  old  ranching  families.  They  want 
their  apartments  in  the  city  to  have  an 
urban  feeling.  It  used  to  be  a  much 
more  casual  culture  here,  but  now  it's 
becoming  more  urban-oriented." 
"Very,  very  interesting,"  Paxton  says. 
"Home  is  supposed  to  be  the  woman's 
domain.  But  the  decision  to  purchase  a 
lot  of  our  most  fabulous  things  is  either 
made  jointly  or  at  the  instigation  of  the 
man."  Isn't  that  kind  of  man  uniquely 
Texan,  someone  wonders?  "Of 
course!"  Paxton  answers.  "Isn't  that 
what's  so  divine  about  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  there  is  so  much  that  is 
happening  new,  for  the  first  time?  I 
can't  tell  you  what  a  turn-on  it  is  to 
have  someone  walk  in  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den you  see  it  right  in  front  of  you.  He 
looks  and  wants  to  know  what  it  is,  why 
does  it  sparkle?  And  whether  or  not  he 
buys  anything  from  Loyd-Paxton 
you've  won  over  another  aficionado. 
Generally,"  he  continues,  "we  find  so 
often  that  the  kind  of  person  who  is 
self-made  and  so-called  nouveau  nche  is 
not  afraid  to  make  decisions  pertaining 
to  the  dispersement  of  his  wealth.  A  lot 
of  people  who  have  inherited,  who 
have  had  wealth  for  a  long  time,  are 
more  blase  and  certainly  not  as  desir- 
ous of  the  wonderment  of  it  all.  And  so 
thank  God  for  the  continual  recycling 
of  wealth  or  I  don't  think  the  antiques 
business  would  survive." 

Loyd-Paxton,  it  should  be  clear  by, 
now,  is  bound  and  determined  to  sur- 
vive. Style  in  Dallas  is  catching  up  with 
them,  but  they  are  still  one  step  ahead. 
"I  think  that  I  can  say  that  we're  pretty 
close  to  our  original  goal,"  says  Pax- 
ton. "And  that  was  to  have  things  that 
were  exceptional  and  extraordinary. 
The  shop  is  in  a  constant  creative  state. 
We  are  always    {Continued  on  page  86) 
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Photographed  at  Cupola  House.  Edenton.  NC 
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and  bedrooms.  To  see  it  all.  as  vveU  as  other  Century  designs,  send  $5  to  Century  Rimiture  Co.,  P.O.  Box  608.  Dept.  l-;^H^rj^^G  88^3 
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At  the  beach. 


Around  tne  pool.  On  the  deck.Tropitone  outdoor  furniture  is  as  gracious  as  your  lifesi  vie  Write  for  our 
76  page,  full  color  catalog.  Only  SlTropitone  Furniture  Connpany  P.O.  Box 
3197.  Sarasota  FL  33578.  5  Marconi,  lr\'ine,  C.A  92714 
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AT  WHITE,  FINE  FURNITURE  MAKING 
IS  A  LOST  ART  WE  NEVER  LOST. 


If  you're  looking  for  a  unique 
blend  of  Chinese  and  con- 
temporary styling,  allow  us 
to  send  you  our  Shansi 
Collection  brochure.  Like 
this  versatile  armchair,  each 
piece  is  designed  to  add 
simple  sophistication  to 
any  interior. 


Receive  vour  br"cbure  b-  \mting  to  Deot.  HG44 
Whke  of  Msbar-.  Mebane.  N.C,  27302." 
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(Continued from  page  84)  analyzing  ai... 
heading  in  other  directions.  Our  cur 
rent  goal  is  to  bring  the  shop  to  more 
a  gallery  environment,  where  the 
things  are  seen  as  sculpture.  TK 
means  continuous  editing,  and  thj 
vt'hat  we've  been  doing  over  the  pd> 
three  years.  And  now,  with  the  last  se 
ries  of  major  dispersements,  the  sho[ 
where  we  want  it."  At  least  in  st\ 
"Approximately  a  year  from  now 
will  be  in  our  new  galler\'.  Two  year; 
ago  we  bought  a  wonderful  little  Ital- 
ianate  buildmg  built  in  1946.  Soon  it- 
going  to  be  surrounded  by  a  jungle 
glass  and  steel,  which  is  going  to  make. 
it  ever  more  wonderful.  We  are  doin^ 
major  renovations  and  adding  a  seconc 
story,  which  we'll  relocate  our  resi- 
dence to.  The  most  difficult  decision  tc 
make  was  giving  up  our  apartment.' 
He  pauses.  "But  it's  a  beautiful  build 
ing,  and  it  will  be  exactly  as  we  want  ii 
to  be."  In  another  pan  of  the  shop 
someone  has  mentioned  a  rare  Chinese 
rug,  saying  she's  never  seen  anuhin^ 
remotely  like  it.  "Well,"  Loyd  repHes 
.smiling.  "That's  what  we  like  to  hear."  □ 


fOFFHEY    KEP^ 


Steel  tall-case  clock  with  ormolu 
decorations  made  for  Emperor  Franz  Joseph. 
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L)raperies  by  Burlington.  They  make  the  difference. 

Fresh-cut  flowers,  a  piano,  and  a  classic  settee  contribute 
3  a  look  of  elegance.  But  it's  Burlington's  Seville  drapery  that  pulls  the  look  together. 

Seville  is  a  silk>'.  antique  satin  draper>'  that  can  be  purchased  with  a 
natching  valance,  tie-backs,  and  coordinating  balloon  shades.  The  drapery 
5  separately  lined,  and  all  of  the  pieces  are  machine  washable  and  available 
1  a  fashionable  array  of  colors. 

Draperies  by  Burlington.  They  make  the  difference. 
"hey  make  the  room. 


-1-^ 


Burlington  House 
Draperies 


800-345-6348.  Call  this  toll-free  number  for 
the  name  of  the  retailer  nearest  you  who  stocks 
Burlington  House  Draperies.   ij^[Anm£/OL 

Made  bener^  by  BurUngton. 
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11 ._:  AURA  OF  CRANBROOK 

A  major  new  exhibition  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  influential  design  academy 

By  Elaine  Greene 


For  every  twenty  culti- 
vated, non-designer 
Americans  who  know 
ah  (Hit  the  Bauhaus, 
perhaps  one  knows 
about  (^ranbrook.  Yet 
the  two  institutions 
h a \' e  much  in  com- 
mon as  influential 
schools  of  architec- 
ture, art,  crafts,  and 
technology  —  unusual 
schools  in  which  these 
individual  areas  are 
completely  integrat- 
ed. Unlike  the  Bau- 
haus, whose  members 
were  forced  by  Na- 
zism to  scatter  in 
1933,  Cranbrook  still 
flourishes  in  its  origi- 
nal  setting  —  in 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan — and  is 
now  optimistically  entering  its  second 
half-century. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  large  and 
beautiful  exhibition  "Design  in  Amer- 
ica: The  Cranbrook  Vision  1925- 
1950" — which  opened  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  late  in  1983,  moves 
next  to  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  starting  April  18, 
then  goes  across  the  Atlantic  to  Helsin- 
ki and  London — Hans  Wingler's  ubiq- 
uitous white  Bauhaus  book  may  have 
to  move  over  and  share  coffee-table 
space  with  the  352-page  Harry  N. 
Abrams  volume  that  serves  as  the  cata- 
logue for  the  Cranbrook  show. 

Cranbrook  began  in  the  early  twen- 
ties in  the  imagination  of  George  G. 
Booth,  a  wealthy,  civic-minded  Mid- 
western newspaper  publisher  who  de- 
scended from  generations  of  British 
craftsmen.  He  envisioned  an  institu- 
tion that  would  be  at  once  a  school,  an 


Originally  a  [lat  piece  oi  tarmland,  the 

still  maturing  Cranbrook  landscape 
contains  grand  vistas,  exquisite  details. 


BALTHAZAR    KORAB 


atelier,  and  an  art  col- 
ony; that  would  train 
artists,  produce 
works  of  art  and  hand- 
craft, and  serve  as  ari 
exemplary  communi- 
ty of  people  dedicatee 
to  art.  He  knew  that 
this  complex  and  har- 
monious population 
would  require  a  com- 
plex and  harmonious 
setting.  I 

In  192  3,  the  Finnislil 
architect  Eliel  Saarl 
inen  appeared  at  the' 
University  of  Michi: 
gan  and  was  introi, 
duced  to  George! 
Booth  by  the  publish 
er's  architecture-stu- 
dent son.  It  was  a  match 
made  in  design  heaven.  Saarinen's  per- 
sonal and  national  backgrounds  suited 
him  ideally  to  the  task  of  realizing 
Booth's  vision  of  an  institution  that 
would  be  functional,  beautiful,  and  hu- 
mane. Within  months  of  the  meeting, 
Saarinen  began  planning  the  school. 
The  Academy  of  Art,  focus  of  the  cur- 
rent museum  exhibition,  was  built  to 
his  designs,  as  was  a  secondary  school 
for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  an  insti- 
tute for  science.  The  land  they  occupy 
was  a  farm  in  what  has  become  a  De- 
troit suburb. 

The  Cranbrook  campus  is  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  that  form  the 
academy's  curriculum:  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  metalwork,  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, glassmaking,  and  wood  carving. 
Every  element  in  the  environment,' 
from  a  chimney  cap  to  a  m.odulation  of 
paving  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Cnarles  Of  The  Ritz  Group  Ltd  1983 


ALMOST  TOO  GOOD 
TOBETBUE 

You  are  about  to  begin  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  skin 
treatments  of  our  time.  Not  a 
common  moisturizer,  cream  or 
lotion,  but  a  21 -day  restorative 
treatment  for  your  skin. 

Freeze-dried  to  remain  potent 
until  mixed.  Intensive  'D'eatment 
applications  work  day  and  night  to 
repair  stressed  or  damaged  skin. 
Helps  restore  a  clearer,  finer, 
firmer  texture— the  look  of  youth. 
So  effective,  in  21  days  your  skin 
will  be  renewed  and  will  actually 
act  younger.  Function  better. 
Breathe  more  freely.  And  resist 
environmental  stress. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  not  to  age 
another  day  without  it. 


f 


i.P^ 


Tkrec  or  frar  tiaes  a  year- 

INTENSIVE  TREATMENT 

Skii  repaired,  rebori,  reiewed. 


% 


•  beautiful  skin  now  and  forever 


.\PRIL  1984 
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Imasine  yourself  in  an  environment  where  even  the  most  minute  detail 

has  been  incorporated  into  a  srand  desisn  for  sracious  living. 

An  environment  v^here  state-of-the-art  technology  meets  old  world 

European  craftsmanship  Where  there  is  all  the  quality  and  elegance 

2ver  hoped  for  and  more  design  innovations  than  you  ever  dreamed  of 

All  coordinated  by  your  Allmilmd  Studio  "a"  dealer     a  member  of 

the  most  highly  trained  network  of  kitchen  planners  in  the  country 

But  why  just  imagine  it  when  you  can  actually  live  it. 

Vou  will  discover  Allmilmd  is  competitively  priced. 

So  the  kitchen  of  your  dreams  is  not  beyond  your  means. 

For  our  complete  color  catalogue  send  $6  to 
Allmilmd  Corporation,  PO  Box  629  Fairfield,  N  J  07006 


allmilmo 

masters  in  the  art  of  fine  living 


studio 


a 
allmilmo 
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Save 

the 

clouds. 


When  you  lose  your  vision, 
you  lose  the  clouds. 

You  lose  the  sunsets.  The 
seashells.  The  moonlight 
and  snowflakes. 
-  This  year  50,000  Americans 
will  lose  all  that  and  more. 
Forever. 

Yet  with  your  help,  half 
'•of  all  blindness  can  be 
prevented. 

We're  the  National  Society 
to  Prevent  Blindness. . 

We  fight  to  save  all  {h§^ 
things  people  lose  when  they 
fose  their  eyesight. 

Help  us  save  the  clouds. 

Give  to  Prevent  Blindness.  ^ 

^"^  National  Society 
^••^  to  Prevent  Blindness 

Box  2020,  MacMson  Square 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.I 


(Colli n/ucd  from  page  SS)  patterns, 
from  a  large  sculpture  group  to  a  gate 
latch,  was  considered  by  Eliel  Saarinen 
as  an  important  design  in  itself,  but 
most  importantly  as  a  part  of  the  total 
work  ol  art  that  iheCranbrook  campus 
is. 

"A  lile  without  beauty  is  only  half 
lived,"  says  an  inscription  over  a  Cran- 
brook  archway.  Cranbrook  students 
can  live  to  the  hilt,  then,  but  the  beauty 
of  their  surroundings  is  educational  as 
well  as  pleasurable.  Pat  Kinsella,  a 
1981  graduate  of  the  academy  with  a 
master's  degree  from  the  fiber  depart- 
ment who  lives  a  busy  dual  life  now  as  a 
commercial  fabric  designer  and  a  fine 
artist  in  textiles,  says  about  Cranbrook, 
"Being  in  that  idyllic  setting,  surround- 
ed by  a  considered  environment,  is 
something  you  earnestly  wish  to  live  up 
to  when  you  are  studying  and  working 
there,  and  the  high  standard  lasts." 

Doug  Turshen,  a  magazine  art  direc- 
tor who  was  at  Cranbrook  in  1977,  re- 
calls the  "ceremonial  feeling"  in 
moving  through  Cranbrook.  "Every 
passage  you  make  seems  so  significant. 
You  live  in  a  simple  monk's  cell  and 
work  in  a  glorious  studio;  you  work 
very  well  there."  Turshen  had  taught 
editorial  design  before  he  went  to 
Cranbrook  and  says  he  has  taught  dif- 
ferently ever  since,  with  far  more 
awareness  of  the  roots  of  present-day 
design. 

The  Academy  of  Art,  a  two-year  grad- 
uate school  that  grants  a  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  degree,  opened  in  1932.  A  year 
before,  Eliel  Saarinen,  who  became  its 
president  and  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  and  Design, 
described  his  goals.  "Cranbrook  Acad- 
emy of  Art ...  is  to  afford  talented  and 
highly  trained  students  the  opportuni- 
ty of  pursuing  their  studies  in  a  fav-or- 
able  environment  and  under  the 
leadership  of  artists  of  the  highest 
standing.  .  .  . 

"[It]  is  not  an  art  school  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  //  is  a  working  place  for  cre- 
ative art .  .  .  . 

"Creative  art  cannot  be  taught  by 
others.  Each  one  has  to  be  his  own 
teacher.  But  [contact]  with  other  art- 
ists and  discussions  witl  them  provide 
sources  for  inspiration." 

Commenting  on  Saarinen's  goals, 
today's  president,  Roy  Slade,  says  these 
words  are  his  bible.  "I  quote  and  re- 
quote  them;  we  live  by  this  philos- 


ophy." Cranbrook,  although  sensitive  j 
to  currents  of  change  in  design,  has  not 
altered  its  system  of  education.  There 
are  no  courses,  no  classes,  just  individ- 
ual student  work  in  individual  student 
studios.  Slade  says,  "The  pressure  to- 
ward excellence  comes  not  from  ex- 
aminations and  grades  but  from; 
critiques  by  the  artists-in-residence 
(we  don't  use  the  word  faculty),  visit- 
ing professionals,  and  fellow  students. 
Throughout  the  history  of  art,  the  cre- 
ative person's  problem  has  always  been  j 
self-motivation,  and  this  is  what  we 
work  on.  The  talent  is  already  there." 
"I  learned  how  to  work  at  Cran- 
brook" was  a  statement  made  by  al- 
most every  graduate  we  interviewed — 
from  the  early  days  to  the  eighties.  Da- 
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Settee  by  Benjamin  Baldwin,  Cranbrook 

student  in  the  late  thirties;  ikat 

fabric  by  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  class  of  1951. 


vid  Sterling,  class  of  1978,  runs  the  de- 
sign firm  DoubleSpace  with  classmate 
Jane  Kosstrin.  He  says,  "When  I  left 
iny  academy  studio  to  set  up  my  New 
York  studio,  I  was  already  experienced 
in  performing  professionally.  It  was 
easy  to  make  the  transition.  I  had  been 
in  and  out  of  the  McCoys'  own  work- 
ing studio — they  were  my  department 
heads — and  they  were  in  and  out  of 
ours.  Sometimes  real  projects  were  giv- 
en to  us  as  'course'  work.  Cranbrook  is  j 
no  ivory  tower.  It  is  the  art  and  design  j 
working  world."  Sterling  also  praised 
the  diversity  of  his  training.  "I  would 
be  asked  to  design  a  page  of  type,  then 
next  a  lamp,  and  after  that  a  museum 
exhibition." 

Sterling  and  Kosstrin  are  currently 
preparing  a  slide  lecture  on  the  history 
of  symbolism  in  the  graphic  arts,  which 
they  expect  to  deliver  at  various  uni- 
versity design  departments.  Gerhardt 
Knodel,  fiber  artist-in-residence,  has 
observed  that  many  of  the  students 
teach.  "They     (Continued  on  page  96) 
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The 

Gordon  Touch 

It's  the  finishing  touch  that  makes  your  room  complete.  Each 
piece  is  carefully  handcrafted  to  be  treasured  for  a  lifetime.  For 
a  color  portfolio  of  our  complete  line  of  tables  and  cabinets, 
send  two  dollars  to  Dept.  hg-04,  Gordons,  Inc..  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee  37601. 


Quality  Furniture  Is  Your  Best  Investment 
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From  The  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  Collection 

Tea  for  thee. 

Sometimes  there's  nothing  more 
welcome  than  a  cup  of  tea. . . 
alone.  So  for  those  special  times 
we've  created  this  pretty  Tea- 
For-Me:  a  10-oz.  porcelain  cup, 
saucer  and  lid  with  charming 
morning  glory  pattern,  com- 
plete with  its  own  infuser. 
And  just  for  you  we've 
included  a  1.77-oz.    y' 
(22-cup)  sampler  oy 
one  of  our  fine      / 
leaf  teas.  SI 5.00   /  % 
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I  In  New  Jersey,  call  1-800-932-0878.  ext.  62i  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  Credit  card  orders  only;. 

Please  send  me Tea-For-Me  Cup  Set(s)  with  a  1.77-oz.  sampler  of  leaf  tea  at  $13.00 
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{Continued  from  page  92)  want  to 
spread  the  viewpoint  of  Cranbrook,' 
he  feels.  In  his  department,  which 
many  consider  one  of  the  school's 
strongest  at  present,  there  is  a  special 
excitement.  Fiber  art,  until  recently 
closely  connected  with  architecture 
and  interior  design,  has  taken  on  the 
independent  expressive  dimension  of 
works  on  canvas  or  paper. 

Kay  Eddy,  director  of  the  art  gallery 
Elements  at  90  Hudson  Street  in  New 
York  City,  which  specializes  in  works 
of  art  in  craft  media,  has  been  showing 
fiber  art  for  nearly  two  years.  Only 
when  she  was  recently  preparing  a  slide 
show  of  such  works  did  she  realize  that 
three  out  of  four  artists  she  had  exhib- 
ited were  Cranbrook-trained.  She  says, 
"The  Cranbrook  fiber  artists'  work  is 
consistent  in  its  vitality,  expressive  in 
content,  and  innovative  in  quality."  So 
much  so,  that  she  invited  Gerhardt 
Knodel  to  serve  as  curator  for  a  Cran- 
brook alumni  textile  exhibition  which 
took  place  this  past  winter.  (Knodel's 
work  alone  will  be  shown  at  Elements 
from  April  14  to  May  5.) 

The  Cranbrook  restrospective  mak- 
ing the  museum  rounds  concentrates 
on  the  period  of  Eliel  Saarinen's  years 
there,  a  tidy  quarter-century  of  time. 
The  240-odd  pieces  in  the  exhibition 
are  convincing  evidence  of  the  school's 
role  from  the  beginning.  Names  still  re- 
sounding through  the  design  world — 
in  architecture,  art,  interior  design,  in- 
dustry— are  Cranbrook  names. 

First  came  the  Saarinens:  not  only 
Eliel  but  his  wife,  Loja.  A  talented 
weaver  who     (Continued  on  page  1 00) 
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David  Sterling  and  Jane  Kos.strin  ot 

DoubleSpace,  Cranbrook  1978,  designed 

this  promotional  piece  for  a  photographer. 
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Like  fine  French  wine... 

A  Roche-Bobois  leather  sofa  gets  better  with  age,  offering  both  immediate  enjovment  and  long-term  pleasure. 

"Blazer."  Our  bewitchinglv  white  sofa  fashioned  from  leather  so  silky  and  supple  it  flows  like  fabric. 

For  our  complete  catalog,  please  send  a  S6  check  or  money  order  to:  Roche  Bobois  (Dept.  B-5)  200  Madison  Ave.,  .V.Y.C.  10016 
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GREAT  BEDROOMS 
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5weet  William'''  Ultracale®  180  thread  count  no-iron  percale  blend  of 
50%  Celanese  Fortrel®  polyester/50%  combed  cotton 


'M'^ 


Coquille^  Ultiacale*  180  thread  count  no-iron  perd 


Since  the  l^th  Centun;  the  Chateau  de  Guermantes  has 

extended  the  comtorts  of  home  to  \TSiting  dignitanes  from  around 

the  world- 
It  is  here,  in  the  Chateau's  beautiful  bed  chambers,  that  these 

wear\'  heads  of  state  come  to  rest.  As  befitting,  W'amsuua  has 

furnished  their  beds  with  the  ver>'  best  linens. 

Coquille  was  a  considered  choice,  with  its  sophisticated 

geometric  partem  and  shell  motif.  Scalloping  enhances  the  quiet 

dignity  of  the  design. 

Then  of  course  there's  Sweet  William,  ruffles  and  all, 

its  pattern  of  pink  and  crimson  spngs  gaily  tossed  across  a  snow 

white  ground. 

The  grandeur  of  the  past  is  rivaled  by  the  beaurv'  of  these 

magmticent  linens  that  are,  indeed,  a  tribute  to  the  great  Wamsutta 

tradition. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Dept.  HG44,  1121  Washington  St. 

West  Newton,  MA  02165 

(617)  244-7900 


Victorian  Nostalgia 

•in  pure  brass- 


Sale  $695  (reg.  $1100) 

A  link  to  the  past.  .  .  Handcrafted  in 

California,  this  gleaming  solid  brass  daybed 

has  a  hidden  trundle  that  rolls  out  and  pops  up 

to  the  same  level  to  sleep  tuvi  comfortably.  A 

protective  baked-on  epoxy  coating  will  keep  the 

brass  bright  for  years.  Overall  dimensums: 

4Q"  wide  X  78"  long  x  40"  high 

Price  does  not  include  mattresses. 

This  daybed  has  a  built-in  spring 

unit  that  will  accommodate  two 

standard  twin  mattresses. 

Shipping  anywhere  in  the 

United  States  is  $50. 

Allow  four  weeks  for  delivery 

AmerKan  Express,  Visa,  Master 

Card  or  check  welcome. 

Catalog  $1 
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(Continued  from  page  96)  worked  on 
all  the  textile  and  carpet  designs  for 
Cranbrook  1929-31,  she  was  the  first 
weaving  teacher  at  the  academy  and 
founded  a  large  and  important  textile 
studio  on  the  premises.  Their  daughter 
Pipsan  studied  ceramics  and  metal- 
work  as  well  as  textiles,  taught  costume 
and  batik  design  at  the  academy,  estab- 
lished an  interior-design  department  at 
the  school  with  the  help  of  her  archi- 
tect husband,  J.  Robert  F.  Swanson, 
and  had  a  long  career  designing  in 
many  materials.  Eliel  and  Loja's  son 
Eero  became  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  architects,  beginning  his  ca- 
reer in  his  father's  office  in  1936. 

Other  stars  represented  in  the  muse- 
um exhibition  include  furniture  de- 
signer Benjamin  Baldwin;  fabric 
designers  Marianne  Strengeil  and  Jack 
Lenor  Larsen;  Charles  and  Ray  Eames, 
architects  and  designers  of  furniture 
and  interiors;  Florence  Schust  Knoll, 
architect  and  designer  of  furniture  and 
interiors;  sculptor  and  furniture  de- 
signer Harry  Bertoia;  and  architects 
Harry  Weese  and  Ralph  Rapson. 

A  remarkable  group  of  architects 
practicing  today  passed  through  Eero 
Saarinen's  office  in  their  formative 
years,  including  Warren  Platner,  Gun- 
nar  Birkerts,  Robert  Venturi,  Baltha- 
zar Korab,  Cesar  Pelli,  and  Kevin 
Roche.  These  men,  no  matter  how 
great  or  small  their  formal  connection 
wnth  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  came 
under  its  influence  through  proximity 
to  the  campus. 

One  of  these  office  "graduates," 
Gunnar  Birkerts,  says  that  the  Cran- 
brook contribution  is  not  a  strict  set  of 
forms  to  emulate,  which  was  the  Bau- 
haus  way,  but  is  a  humane  spirit  or  atti- 
tude toward  art  and  architecture,  a 
benevolence  that  allows  individual  tal- 
ent to  work  in  its  own  way,  coopera- 
tively with  other  talents. 

The  Latvian-born  Birkerts,  whose 
distinguished  buildings  begin  in  his  of- 
fice in  Birmingham,  Michigan,  came  to 
Michigan  as  a  young  adult,  and  says,  "I 
feel  I  have  spent  half  my  life  around 
Cranbrook.  When  I  was  in  Eero's  of- 
fice, I  used  to  walk  around  the  grounds 
every  Sunday.  It's  a  subconscious  way 
to  acquire  taste  and  form,  to  assimilate 
the  soft,  eclectic,  ornamental  style.  But 
it  is  a  very  effective  dose."  n 
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Real  gold. 
Once  you  get  the  feel  of  it  nothing  can  touch  it. 
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FOR  A  FREE  BROCHURE  ON  BUILDING  A  KARAT  GOLD  JEWELRY  WARDROBE  WRITE:  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD  CORPORATION,  LTD..  900  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022. 
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fashion-versus-f  ad  experts.  It 
takes  people  who  art  expe- 
nded, sensitive,  smart. 
Motivated.  Not  run-of-the- 
mill  workers.  And  that  goes 
f or  firiish  as  vvell  as  colon 
King  Arthur  (our  saxony 
plush  of  Allied  Anso®  IV 
nylon)  is  a  fine  example  of 
all  that  goes  into  a  fine 
Masland  carpet.  We  make  it 
in  24  soft,  subtle  colors— 
most  of  them  inspired  by 
odd,  beautiful  things  like  sea- 
shells  and  ring-necked  pheas- 
ants. It's  the  result  of  our 
decision,  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  to  concentrate  on 
quality.  And  we  think  it's 
another  feather  in  our  cap. 
King  Arthur  is  available  at 
fine  stores  or  through  your 
interior  designer.  Or  write  to 
C.H.  Masland  &  Sons,  Box 
---.-.         40,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
—  ^         17013. 
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Fine  caqiet  since  1866. 
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Drawing  room.  Library.  Anywhere  the  nnood  is 
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high  energy  and  the  need  is  comfort,  durability.  An 

Erwin-Lambeth  upholstered  sectional  is  a  celebra- 

tion of  pure  comfort  and  flowing  line,  with  the 
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designer's  choice  of  fabric  carefully  applied  by 
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master  artisans.  Benchmade.  Crafted  to  endure. 
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And  we've  been  doing  it  this  way  since  1898.  ■ 
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And  now,  every  Erwin-Lambeth  upholstered  piece 
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carries  the  DuPont  Quallofil*  cushioning  certifica- 
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tion,  for  deep,  down-like  softness  and  comfort 
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without  the  fuss  and  feathers.  Available  in  Erwin- 
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Lambeth  showrooms  in  major  metropolitan  areas 
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or  through  fine  designers  everywhere.  ■  Excit- 
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ing.  Alive.  Comfortable.  Because  all  life  isn't  still  life. 
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Beginning  a  new  life  in  America,  the  Baron  and 
ixironess  Guv  cle  Rothscliild  bring  Parisian  splendor  to  New  York 


BY  JOHN  RICHARDSON 
PH()T0(;KAPHS  BY  JACQUES  DIRAND 


LE  STtTE 
MARIE-HELENE 

Above:  Marie-Helene 
de  Rothschild  in  a 
Valentino  at  the 
Hotel  Lambert. 
Preceding  pa^es: 
Nineteenth-centun,' 
terra-cotta  bust  by 
Albert  Carrier- 
Belleuse  is  in  Marie- 
Helene's  bedroom. 


As  patrons  of  the  decorative  arts,  the  Rothschilds  took  over  where 
royalty  left  off.  For  over  a  century  their  town  houses,  chateaux, 
hunting  lodges,  stud  farms,  and  villas  were  the  envy  of  western  Eu- 
rope; and  to  this  day,  "/e  style  Rothschild"  signifies  everything  that 
is  most  precious  and  fastidious  in  art  and  decoration.  True,  the 
Nazis  pillaged  many  of  the  family's  properties  and  collections,  and 
in  recent  years  taxation  (and,  some  might  add,  Mitterand)  has 
been  almost  as  punitive.  How^'ver,  the  Rothschilds — the  French 
branch  in  particular — have  not  faltered  in  their  patronage  of  the 
arts;  and  if  their  name  still  connotes  a  combination  of  taste  and 
faste,  this  is  largely  thanks  to  Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild,  the 
charismatic  and  infinitely  discriminating  wife  of  the  Baron  Guy. 

Over  the  last  twenty  years  Marie-Helene  has  presided  over  the 
beautification  of  one  great  house  after  another.  Soon  after  she  was 
married  she  did  up  a  sixteenth-century  house,  Le  Manoir  de 
Meautry,  outside  of  Deauville  as  a  weekend  retreat.  With  the  help 
of  Victor  Grandpierre,  she  redecorated  her  husband's  ancestral 
chateau,  Ferrieres,  with  consummate  tact  and  style.  And  when 
Ferrieres  was  deeded  to  the  Universite  de  P'^ris,  she  and  Francois 
Catroux  masterminded  the  building  and  decoration  of  a  small  (by 
RothschUd  standards)  modern  house  romantically  situated  by  a 
lake  in  the  park.  Back  in  Paris,  she  called  in  Henri  Samuel  to  do 
over  an  hotel particulier  on  the  rue  dc  Courcelles.  A  few  years  later 
she  set  about  remodeling  the  interior  of  what  is  probably  the  finest 
seventeenth-century  house  in  Paris — Le  Vau's  Hotel  Lambert, 
the  piide  and,  thanks  to  its  situation,  the  prow  of  the  lie  Saint- 


SHADES  OF 
FERRIERES 

Opposite:  In  the 
salon,  busts  of 
Roman 

emperors  on  their 
original  ebony 
stands  from  the 
Great  Hall  at 
Ferrieres.  Between 
them  a  seventeenth- 
century  Italian 
cabinet  of  ebony  and 
ptetra  dura  recently 
found  in  the  garde 
meuble  at  Ferrieres. 
Overleaf:  Voluptuously 
upholstered  furniture 
evokes  a  Second 
Empire  mood.  Above 
the  door,  a  portrait 
of  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild, 
grandfather  of  Guy, 
by  Aime  Morot. 
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THE  SALON 

Opposite:  A  Boulle  clock  from  Ferrieres  flanked  by  ru'o  seventeenth - 

century  silver  gilt  goblets  made  in  Augsburg.  Above:  Urbino  apothecary-  jars  over  doors. 

On  the  wall,  the  four  outside  dishes  are  Hispano-Mauresque 

as  is  one  on  left  table.  Armorial,  allegorical,  and  Istoriato  Italian 

Renaissance  dishes  in  the  middle.  Lamps  are  Kang-xi,  late  seventeenth  centur>'. 

Overleaf:  Ebony  mirror  over  the  mantel  and  brass  chandelier  are 

seventeenth-century  Dutch.  Curtains  from  the  Ferrieres  lace  collection. 

Portrait  to  the  right  is  of  Baron  Saloman  de  Rothschild,  Guy's  great-uncle 

and  Marie-Helene's  great-grandfather. 


Louis — which  the  Rothschilds  had  acquired  in  1975. 
This  time  Marie-Helene  entrusted  the  execution  of  her 
plans  to  Renzo  Mongiardino;  and  between  them  they 
proved  that  lilies  can  take  any  amount  of  gilding,  if  taste, 
imagination,  and  craftsmanship,  not  to  speak  of  great 
furniture  and  works  of  art,  are  in  abundant  supplv. 

On  the  score  of  sheer  sum.ptuousness  the  Hotel  Lam- 
bert would  appear  to  be  an  impossible  act  to  follow,  let 
alone  equal.  But  trust  Marie-Helene  to  bring  off  the  im- 
possible. She  conjured  up  a  Xanadu — an  Orientalist  folly 
of  incomparable  magic — in  an  oasis  outside  Marrakesh. 
And  her  most  recent  project — the  decoration  of  an  off- 
beat apartment  on  New  York's  Upper  East  Side — is  also 
a  triumph,  albeit  of  a  very  different  order.  Not  only  has 
Marie-Helene  succeeded  against  all  the  odds  in  trans- 
planting her  own  inimitable  Parisian  style  and  atmo- 
sphere to  Manhattan,  but  in  so  doing  she  has,  quite 
unwittingly,  beaten  decor-obsessed  New  Yorkers  at  their 
favorite  game  of  one-upmanship.  For  this,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  "/e  style  Rothschild^'  (or  should  we  say  "/e 


style  Marie-Helene'?)  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we 
have  to  thank  the  French  government,  whose  Draconian 
decision  to  nationalize  the  Banque  Rothschild  has 
obliged  Baron  Guy  to  reestablish  himself  and  his  family 
business  over  here. 

When  the  Rothschilds  set  about  house-hunting  in 
New  York,  friends  automatically  assumed  that  Marie- 
Helene  would  settle  for  a  conventional  Park  Avenue  or 
Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  Not  on  your  life.  Everything  she 
was  shown  she  found  "banal,  characterless,  or  low-ceil- 
inged."  Finally  she  was  offered  an  unconventional  du- 
plex in  an  unconventional  landmark  building  (architect: 
Charles  Adams  Piatt).  "A  modest  front  door  opening  off 
a  modest  hallway  hardly  prepared  me  for  the  great  space 
within,"  she  says.  "The  living  room  had  a  tu^enty-foot 
ceiling  and  as  much  light  as  an  artist's  studio.  C'etait  le 
coup  defoudre.  'VCTiat  a  relief  to  find  something  with  char- 
acter and  scale.  At  last  I  had  the  feeling  of  being  in  a 
house  instead  of  an  apartment.  My  New  York  friends 
said  I  was  craz>'  to  buy  it." 
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THE  LIBRARY 

Above:  A  sofa,  leather  armchairs  from  Ferrieres,  and  a  late- 

eighteenth-century  English  writing  table  add  to  the  coziness  of  the  room. 

A  Mahal  rug  was  put  on  top  of  a  faded  Ziegler,  which  is 

used  wall-to-wall.  Ziegler  was  a 

German  Swiss  whose  Manchester-based  firm  had 

particularly  large  rugs  with  big  designs  woven  in  the  late 

nineteenth  century  in  the  Mahal 

and  Feraghan  areas  of  Iran  especially  for  the  English  market. 

RiRht.  A  view  from  the  library  to  the  salon.  The  doors 

and  walls  in  the  salon  are  trompe-l'oeil  marquetr>'  stenciled  in  imitation 

of  various  woods  after  the  marquetrv'  room  at  Hever  Castle. 

The  small  brass  gueridon  was  one  of  a  series  made  by  the 

contemporary  French  bronze  worker  Carcassonne. 
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The  friends  have  had  to  ear  their  words.  For  with  the 
help  ot  Geoffrey  Bennison — canniest  of  decorators  when 
it  comes  to  reading  a  client's  mind — Marie-Helene  has 
succeeded  in  creating  what,  those  who  have  seen  it  teel.  is 
the  most  spectacular  apanment  ot  its  kind  in  New  York 
today,  a  landmark  in  modern  decorating  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  the  quintessence  oi  contemporar\-  "High  Style." 
Intentionally  or  not.  she  makes  us  forget  that  we  are  in 
America  and  transpons  us  in  imagmation  to  a  comton- 
able  chateau  somewhere  m  the  He  de  France,  one  that  has 
remained  unchanged  since  the  turn  of  the  centun-.  Not 
that  there  has  been  a  self-conscious  attempt  to  re-create 
Ferrieres.  its  style  or  period.  However,  the  prodigious 
chateau  that  Paxton  built  for  the  Baron  James  is  inevita- 
bly evoked  by  the  idiosyncratic  mixture  of  a  nineteenth- 
centun'  Renaissance  look  with  furniture  and  objects  of 
the  kaute-ppoque.  and  that  blend — peculiar  to  the  Roth- 
schilds— oi  splendor  and  luxun-  tempered  with  coziness. 
For  confirmation  of  these  parallels  we  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  Mario  Praz's  History  of  Decoration,  which  re- 
produces Eugene  Lami's  watercolors  oi  Ferrieres  as  it 
was  at  the  height  oi  the  Second  Empire. 

Marie-Helene  knows  just  how  to  set  the  stage  for  her- 
self. Her  subtle  sense  of  drama  is  exemplified  by  the  way 
she  has  played  down  the  entrance  hall '  intricate  arrange- 
ments of  eighteenth-centur\-  engravings  are  the  only  con- 
cession to  decorations  the  better  to  stun  you  with  your 
first  glimpse  of  the  spectacular  salon  that  opens  off  it.  De- 
spite its  vast  height  and  grandiose  contents  mot  least  the 
palatial  busts  from  Ferrieres),  despite  the  flamboyant 
"paneling""  that  Bennison  has  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
marquetr\-  room  at  Hever  Castle,  the  salon  turns  out  to  be 
warm  and  wonderfully  welcoming. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Hbran".  which  one  is  lured  into 
by  a  glow  of  light  emanating  from  behind  hea\y  ponieres 
in  the  salon.  This  is  not  the  son  of  bookless  T\'  den  that 
has  brought  the  noble  word  into  disrepute  in  this  coun- 
try-, but  a  librar\"  that  lives  up  to  its  name:  burnished  rows 
of  cak-bound  books  and  a  desk  complete  with  inkstand, 
pens  and  nibs,  and  sealing  wax.  The  walls  are  painted  a 
wonderful  reddish  color — "don"t  you  dare  call  it  canta- 
loupe,"" Bennison  says,  "it"s  more  like  sanguine  cray- 
on""— and  are  covered  with  drawings,  among  them  a 
family  ponrait  by  Ingres. 

Off  the  libran-  opens  a  dining  room  Imed  with  antique 
panels  of  Indian  crewelwork  hung  like  wallpaper  and 
held  in  place  by  a  wide  galon  studded  ^^^th  lozenges  of 
bronze.  So  eye-catching  is  the  effect  that  one  almost  over- 
looks the  mar\'elous  pair  of  unsigned  Louis  X\'  consoles. 

Elsewhere  on  the  ground  floor  is  a  separate  guest  suite: 
a  smallish  bedroom  and  an  (Text  continued  on  page  225) 

THE  DINING  ROOM 


Victorian  button  leather  chairs  flank  one  of  ru'o 

unsigned  Louis  X\"  console  tables.  The  meral  horse  under  the 

nineteenth-centun-  English  needlework  pinure  oi  a  tiger. 

though  it  looks  Renaissance,  was  probably  a  trade  sign  used  bv  a 

blacksmith.  The  tablecloth  and  wall  hangings  are 

early-nineteenth-centur\-  Indian  crewelwork. 
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THE  BARON'S 
BEDROOM 

Against  one  of  Geoffrey 
Bennison's  printed  linens 
is  a  collection  of 
eighteenth-  and  early- 
nineteenth-century  English 
prints.  Family  photos  and 
memorabilia  hang  on  the 
mahoganized  closet 
doors.  Sofa  is  covered  in 
Turkey  carpet  and  a  mid- 
nineteenth-century  English 
patchwork  quilt  is  on  the 
bed.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  a  German 
sixteenth-centun,'  clock 
from  Ferrieres  over  a 
Louis  X\T  secretaire. 


THE  BARONESS'S 
BEDROOM 


Overleaf:  Walls  and 
curtains  of  a  floral  linen 
Bennison  copied  from  a 
nineteenth-centun,- 
document.  Floral 
needlework  panels  cover 
the  sofa,  and  the  gilt  bed 
is  Second  Empire  m 
the  Rococo  style. 
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A  timeless  house 

by  architect  Luis  Barragan 

in  Mexico  City 

BY  MARIE-PIERRE  TOLL 
PHOTOGR.-\PHS  BY  ALLEX  CARTER 


special  music,  born  of  walls  and  water,  flows 
through  the  rooms  and  spaces  of  an  early  Bar- 
ragan creation  m  the  southern  reaches  of  Mex- 
ico City.  The  Chimalistac  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Antonio  Galvez  and  their  seven  children 
was  built  in  1955.  immediately  after  Barragan 
completed  remodeling  the  Tlalpan  chapel, 
which  influenced  the  silence  and  filtered  light 
of  the  corridors  and  the  mood  of  cenain  sec- 
ond-floor rooms.  The  Galvez  residence  is  the  fourth 
house  the  architect  built  after  finishing  his  own,  and 
some  window  treatments,  for  example, 
reflect  similar  details  of  Barragan's  own  house  in 
Tacubaya. 

Businessman  Galvez  met  Barragan  coincidentaEy 
when  a  mutual  friend  took  him  to  the  architect's 
house.  WTiile  they  waited  for  Barragan  to  appear, 
Galvez  absorbed  the  silence  and  the  poetic,  mysteri- 


Gilded  by  the  sun  and  Mathias  Goeritz's 

gold-leaf  painting,  the  narrow 

stairu-ell  leading  to  the  second-floor  bedrooms. 
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Above:  No  windows  open  to  the  street  from  the 

whitewashed  faqade  of  the  Galvez  House.  A  pink-painted 

wall  and  canopy  shade  the  front  door 

five  steps  up  from  the  Taxco  red-stone  sidewalk. 

Right:  Just  inside,  a  long  covered  pink  passage 

leads  to  a  small  entrance  hall,  with  a  narrow  wooden  bench 

set  against  wooden  walls  adding  a  different  texture. 

The  jars,  for  fermenting  pulque,  are  from  Michoacan. 


ous  qualities  of  the  place.  Though  he  had  already 
made  final  plans  for  the  land  he  had  just  bought,  he 
invited  Barragan  to  visit  it.  NXTien  Barragan  saw  the 
eucalyptus  and  ash  trees,  he  took  them  as  his  motif 
and  point  of  departure  for  his  design. 

"When  you  live  in  a  Barragan  house,  your  u'hole 
life  revolves  around  it,"  Emiha  Galvez  explains. 
"For  example,  the  glass  you  choose,  or  the  napkins 
...  it  can  be  difficult  at  times,  but  finally  it  is  a  real 
pleasure.  I  had  Boulle  furniture  and  Persian  rugs  in 
my  old  house,  but  I  left  it  all. "  She  only  kept  Nieves.  a 
magnificent  Diego  Rivera  nude,  which  hangs  in  the 
study.  The  Galvezes  were  conscious  that  living  in 
such  a  rich  architectural  environment  would  devel- 
op their  children's  sensibilities.  Today,  each  of  them 
is  involved  in  some  form  of  creative  exploration. 

Barragan  was  free  to  do  what  he  wanted.  The  own- 
ers didn't  interfere,  though  at  times  they  would  ask 
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Above   Light  pours  into  the  mam  sitting  room  from  a  glass  wall  and  door  to 

the  terrace.  In  contrast  to  this  exuberance  of  light  and  color — ocher  ceiling,  an  unseen  bright  pink  wall. 

the  immense  Pedro  Coronel  paintmg — the  furniture  is  monastic  in  its  simplicit>-:  tv.'o  sofas 

in  handwoven  cotton,  a  long  lattice  cabinet  for  music  equipment,  bleached  wood  tables,  Mexican 

leather-and-wood  chairs.  The  fireplace  is  in  one  corner — Barragan  dislikes  symmetry- — 

and  grand  piano  in  another.  Floors  throughout  the  house  are  varnished  pine  boards  with  woven  straw 

petates,  or  mats,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Below:  The  enclosed  reflecting  pool  and 

fountain  form  one  wall  of  the  small  sitting  room  and  fill  it  with  the 

sound  of  running  water.  The  painting  is  agam  by  Pedro  Coronel.  Opposite  above:  Barragan 

works  withm  the  same  palette  outdoors  and  m.  The  patio"s  volcanic  stone 

paving  is  dampened  to  a  gloss.  Opposite  below:  Sun  pours  from  the  fountain  enclosure  into  the 

passage  between  the  entrance  hall  and  the  small  sitting  room. 
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Architecture,  besides  being  spatial,  is  also  musical. 
That  music  is  played  with  water.  The  importance  of  walls 
is  that  they  isolate  one  from  the  street's  exterior  space. 
The  street  is  aggressive,  even  hostile:  walls  create  silence. 
From  that  silence  you  can  play  with  water  as  music.  After- 
wards, that  music  surrounds  us."  -luisbarragan 


hif!i  ,iImu!I  sjuxilic  details. }  Ic  \\\ui!d  reply,  "Let  me 
ui'.ini.ilHHii  It."  He  pl.iiuieJ  the  house  in  its  totality,  " 
iiieliiJuij;  the  fiinmuie,  the  ehoieeot  upholstery,  the 
eoloi  ()l  the  walls.  The  hotise  is  composed  o(  two  rec- 
iaii>;iilar  iiiiiis,  squared  to  make  a  patio  and  opened 
oino  a  relatively  large  garden.  Me  even  designed  the 
juiiclen  and  became  involved  in  its  execution.  "In  the 
creation  of" a  garden,  the  architect  invites  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  to  cooperate  with  him,"  Barragan  has 
said.  "A  beautiful  garden  contains  the  permanent 
presence  of  nature,  but  nature  in  this  case  is  trans- 
formed by  human  hands  and  put  to  the  service  of 
mankind,  wherein  man  creates  tor  hiinself  the  most 
efficient  refuge  against  the  adversities  of  contempo- 
rary life."  He  never  separates  landscape  from  archi- 
tecture; for  him  they  are  one. 

I  le  also  loves  screens,  which  break  a  perspective, 
add  surprise  and  (Text  continued  on  page  222) 
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1960  Coronel 
painting,  above,  hangs 
over  the  pale  pink 
dining  room's  narrow 
console.  Barragan 
designed  the  table;  the 
chairs  are  traditional  to 
Taxco.  P-ight:  A  deeper 
pink  wall  bounds  the 
garden  side  of  the 
house.  Children  play  in 
the  boarded  space 
beside  the  ash  tree. 
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1  he  tranquil  but  visually  rich 

iving  room  extends  across  the  full 

width  of  the  bay-viewing  rear  of 

the  McGuires'  house.  Walls  of  a 

color  that  decorator  Andrew 

Deltino  likens  to  "buildings  in 

Rome  faded  by  the  sun" — 

especially  warming  on  foggy 

evenings — lend  a  glow  to  natural 

silk  sofas,  black  marble  chimney 

piece,  various  woods  and 

ceramics,  a  rare  and  very  early 

Chinese  rug. 
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Preceding  pages:  John  and  Elinor  McGuire  spend  many  of  their  leisure 

hours  in  this  upper-story  library/guest  room.  This  is  their  highest  and 

broadest  view,  with  an  extra  corner  of  glass.  Japanese  tiger  screen  is 

eighteenth  century.  Low  table  before  sofa,  a  Japanese  antique  bamboo  piece 

in  the  cracked-ice  pattern,  inspired  a  McGuire  furniture  group.  Two  other 

tables  are  English  Regency.  Above:  Thomas  Church's  knot  garden  of 

boxwood,  tree  roses,  primrose.  Opposite:  Stair  curves  around  a  Sung-dynasty 

granary  jar.  Black  marble  floor  is  set  in  long  wedges. 


AS  New  York  City  sometimes  seems  to  be  the 
western  edge  of  Europe,  so  San  Francisco 
might  be  the  eastern  edge  of  Asia.  "We  face  the 
Orient,"  says  John  McGuire.  "We  are  deeply 
influenced  by  the  Far  East — we  San  Franciscans,  we 
McGuires.  My  wife,  Elinor,  and  I  often  cross  the  Pacific 
for  pleasure,  for  study,  for  shopping,  and  for  our  work." 
The  couple's  connection  with  the  Orient  is  reflected  in 
many  aspects  of  their  small,  perfect  house:  in  its  serenity, 
its  color  palette,  its  art  objects,  and  much  of  its  furni- 
ture— Oriental  antiques  and  new  rattan,  bamboo,  cane, 
and  wood  designs  by  the  McGuires,  who  own  and  run 
The  McGuire  Company,  makers  of  furniture. 

A  well-known  California  architect,  the  late  Gardner 
Dailey,  designed  the  house  in  1940.  On  a  lot  merely  thirty 
feet  wide,  Dailey  created  rooms  of  simple  grandeur,  care- 
fully proportioned  and  meticulously  detailed.  When  the 
McGuires  bought  the  house  in  1965,  it  was  to  them  the 


last  of  many,  "and  the  last  in  our  lives,"  they  say  with  ob- 
vious delight. 

The  McGuires  called  in  architect  Joseph  Esherick,  a 
man  whose  first  professional  assignment  had  been  to  su- 
pervise the  construction  of  this  very  building,  to  accom- 
plish some  minor  updating  and  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  entrance,  which  yielded  space  for  a  solarium  off  the 
dining  room.  The  illustrious  Thomas  Church  was  com- 
missioned to  design  a  fourth  garden  for  the  McGuires, 
this  one  not  for  living  in  but  for  looking  into  from  narrow 
balconies  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  third  expert  to 
help  the  M  cGuires  with  their  forever-after  house  was  An- 
drew Delfmo,  the  interior  designer  who  has  decorated 
nine  other  McGuire  houses.  When  this  design  couple 
forms  an  aesthetic  judgment,  they  stay  with  it,  refining  as 
their  ever-mellowing  taste  dictates.  And  ultimately  every 
decorating  detail  and  overall  effect  succeeds,  glows,  reso- 
nates, n  Editor:  Marilyn  Schafer 
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ihe  hall  table  on  the  main  floor  left. 


is  a  white  lacquer  Ming-dynasty  antique. 

It  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of 

X-chairs  in  oak  u-ith  brass  finings. 

designed  by  Elinor  McGuire. 

An  eight-panel  Japanese  painted  screen 

shows  herons  on  a  weeping-u-illow 

limb.  Echoing  the  tree  form  is 

a  branch  oi  blooming  Oriental  magnolia  in 

a  Korean  bo.x  of  black  bamboo. 

All  flowers  by  Donald  Ohlen.  Thts  page. 

Rare  Han-d\"nasty  horse  has  lost 

his  wooden  legs,  leather  ears,  and  sisal 

tail,  but  retains  a  regal  beauty. 
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AT  ITS 
BEST 

A  rare  look  at  the  visionary 

modern  collection  of 
EmiK'  and  Burton  Tremaine 


BYMARVANNTIGIIE 
PI  IO'rOGR.-VPl  IS  BY  ADAM  BARTOS 


"Like  great  painters  and  writers,  great 
collectors  are  a  rare  species,"  reflects 
the  distinguished  art  dealer  Leo  Cas- 
telli.  'AX^at  makes  Emily  and  Burton 
Tremaine's  collection  great  is  that  it  is 
so  cohesive.  But,  more  to  the  point, 
they  made  the  perfect  choices.  They 
never  made  the  mistake  of  choosing 
something  secondary.  They  have  in- 
credible examples  of  every  important 
painter  from  Cubism  through  the  mid 
sixties.  No  collection  has  those  stan- 
dards and  that  range  except  The  Muse- 
um of  Modern  Art ! " 

The  reputation  of  the  Tremaine  col- 
lection would  seem  to  be  adequate 
preparation  for  visits  to  their  city 
apartment  and  Connecticut  estate. 
Since  the  sixties,  when  they  first  en- 
tered the  art  world's  consciousness  as 
major  collectors  of  Pop  Art — in  1961 
alone  they  bought  four  Oldenburgs, 
three  Rosenquists,  and  three  Wessel- 
mans — the  Tremaines  have  become 
celebrated  for  buying  the  best  and  for 
buying  it  early,  before  critical  appraisal 


Over  a  glass  dining-room  table  supported 
by  a  pair  of  Austrian  Baroque  putti  can 

be  seen  Jackson  Pollock's  Fneze 

of  1953-55.  "We  bought  it  just  before  he 

died,"  Mrs.  Tremaine  recalls.  "We 

wanted  more,  but  before  we  could  visit  him 

again,  the  accident  happened." 
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i:\  tiu-  .ipartincnt's  living  room.  Piet 
Mi'iivliiHir.s  \'ut(jn'  Boogie-Woogic, 
ins  Im.i!,  jJivat  work  left  unfinished  when 
lie  died  in  1944,  is  balanced,  on  the  leh, 
liy  Robert  Delaiinay's  1912  Premier  Disc/iu: 
A  touchstone  of  earlv  Modernism. 
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Ln  a  vignette  from  the 


hangs  alongside  Bruce  Robbins's  pain 
ladder,  the  side  Emily  Tremaine  pr^ 
facing  the  camera.  This  pagje:  Inside  the 
G)nnerticut  bam,  a  horizontal  wood 
piece  by  Raoul  Hague  floats  beneath  paint 
br  Lichtenstein,  Rauschenberg,  and  EKne. 


aiicl  lugli  puces.  vSo  when  the  di)or 
opens  on  ihcii'  residence  in  the  city,  ex- 
pectations are  considerable,  r^ut  insick 
the  Hrst  room  alter  the  entrance,  their 
dining  area,  one  sees  that  the  reality  is 
literally  breatli-taking.  A  fresh  and  viv- 
id l'-)')3-55  Jackscm  Pollock,  one  of 
Harnett  Newman's  earliest  "zip" 
paintings,  Picasso  s  191  l-lHLady  with 
V'iiu.  and  then,  near  the  Pollock  and  the 
Newman,  leaping  several  generations, 
a  small  maroon-painted  sculpture 
made  in  1979,  oi  the  moment  but  at 
ease  in  such  grand  company,  the  work 
of  a  young  artist  named  Bruce  Rob- 
bins.  This  is  the  experience  of  seeing 
raised  to  its  highest  level. 

The  dining  room  flows  directly  into 
a  large,  simple  living  space  created  in  a 
1955  renovation  Friend  and  architect 
Philip  Johnson  thoughtfully  suggested 
eliminating  moldings,  mantels,  and 
several  doors,  details  that  might  dis- 
tract from  the  Tremaines'  art.  Here, 
too,  it  requires  a  deliberate  effort  to 
keep  from  staring.  "Fm  so  glad  the 
Mondrian  is  back,"  Emily  Tremaine 
remarks,  as  she  gestures  toward  the 
historic  Victory  Boogie-Woogie  of 
1943-44.  "The  entire  time  it  was  on 
display  at  the  Modern,  we  left  the 
space  empty — in  my  mind  nothing  else 
is  so  companionable  with  the  Delau- 
nay."  Her  reference  is  to  another  land- 
mark of  rwentieth-century  art,  Robert 
Delaunay's  1912  Premier  Discjue.  bal- 
ancing the  Mondrian  on  the  far  side  of 
the  fireplace.  In  beiAveen  are  t^vo  Afri- 
can figures,  a  Senufo  female  form  next 
to  an  antelope  head  from  Upper  Volta, 
and — always  the  contemporary  touch 
— a  recent  purchase,  one  of  Brice  Mar- 
den's  painted  marble  series  from  1981 . 
The  rest  (Text  continued  on  page  204) 


1  hilip  Johnson  transformed  the  old 
Connecticut  barn  into  a  music  room  and 
art  galJer\'  by  giving  it  glass  walls.  The 
space  has  wonderful  acoustics,  the  sound 
from  the  powerful  stereo  system 
reverberating  off  the  glass  and  old  timbers. 
"It's  like  bemg  inside  a  Stradivanus,"  says 
Mrs.  Tremame.  A  Franz  Kline,  a  Matta, 
and  the  kachina-doU  collection  are  just  a 
few  of  the  treasures  within. 
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their  country/House, 
.e  placed  one  of  Robert 
_ '^fikH  in  Emily's  opinion 
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THF 

CLASSICAL 

GARDEN 

GOES  WEST 

Created  in  1916  near  San  Francisco,  Filoli 

fuses  the  traditions  of  Mediterranean 

garden  design  with  the  vitality  of 

early-twentieth-century  California 

BY  SUSAN  S.H.  LITTLEFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  RUSSELL  MacMASTERS 


In  fall  finer)',  a  Camperdown  elm  marks  the  end 

of  the  Bowling  Green,  flanked  by  a  row  of  Irish  yews  and 

a  line  of  pleached  and  pollarded  London  planes. 
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^^— ^^nc  might  say  that  Filoli  is  a  garden  built  on 
Calilorniagolcl.hi  1850,  William  B.  Bourn,  already  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  left  Boston  for  San  Francisco  and  in- 
vested his  Hast  Cxjast  fortune  wisely — in  the  Empire 
Gold  Mine,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  state's  largest. 
His  son,  William  B.  Bourn  II,  took  full  advantage  of  his 
family's  position,  studying  at  (Cambridge  and  traveling 
extensively  in  England  and  Ireland  before  returning  to 
settle  in  San  Francisco.  Like  his  father,  Bourn  seems  to 
have  had  keen  foresight:  in  1888  he  built  a  winery  in  the 
Napa  Valley,  joining  other  entrepreneurial  Californians 
in  planting  the  great  grape  varieties  that  had  been  rav- 
aged by  phylloxera  in  European  vineyards. 

Later  Bourn  became  president  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company,  which  supplied  San  Francisco.  On  the 
peninsula  south  of  the  city,  near  one  of  his  reservoirs, 
Bourn  found  a  piece  of  land  that  reminded  him  of  the  es- 
tate in  Ireland  where  his  family  had  spent  summers,  and 
he  decided  to  build  a  country  house.  He  named  the  place 
Filoli,  after  a  favorite  credo:  "Fight  for  a  just  cause.  Love 
your  fellow  man,  and  Live  a  good  life." 

In  1915  Bourn  chose  the  site  and  hired  Willis  Polk  as 
his  architect.  Twenty  years  earlier,  Polk  had  belonged  to 
a  group  of  artists  known  as  Les  Jeunes,  who  advocated 
the  development  of  a  Californian  style  that  would  take  in- 
spiration from  the  beauties  of  the  Pacific  Coast  environ- 
ment while  remaining  firmly  rooted  in  the  artistic 
traditions  of  European  civilizations.  Bourn  hired  Bruce 
Porter,  also  a  former  member  of  Les  Jeunes,  to  design  Fi- 
loli's  sixteen-acre  garden — at  Polk's  suggestion,  presum- 
ably. Porter  was  a  painter  who  dabbled  in  various 
decorative  arts,  from  flower  arranging  to  bookbinding; 
and  by  1915  he  was  actively  involved  in  garden  design. 
He  came  to  Filoli  in  1916  and  worked  for  seven  years, 
consulting  with  Isabella  Worn  for  horticultural  advice. 
Miss  Worn,  a  successful  designer  and  consultant  to  San 
Francisco  society  on  everything  from  flower  arran^'e- 
ments  and  party  (Text  continued  on  page  220) 


Broad  terraces  surround  the  main  house, 

punctuated  here  by  gnarled  wisteria  limbs 

supporting  a  canopy  of  exquisitely  fragrant 

lavender  blossoms.  In  summertime,  when  the 

wisterias  become  mounds  of  leafy  green,  the  stone 

balustrade  is  dressed  with  swags  of  pale 

blue  plumbago,  bright  vining  lantanas,  and  great 

white  stars  of  clematis. 

Overleaf  left:  Pink-and-white  snapdragons 

fill  box-edged  beds  in  the  Walled  Garden,  creating 

brightly  colored  patterns  reminiscent  of 

Oriental  carpets.  Overleaf  right:  In  a  corner  of 

the  Walled  Garden  called  the  Wedding  Place,  grass 

terraces  step  up  the  hillside  to  a  stone  fountain. 

Towering  trees  in  the  Woodland  Garden  beyond 

terminate  the  allee  of  Irish  yews. 
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Above^  In  a  less  cultivated  part  of  the  garden,  a  stand  of  native 
coast  hve  oaks  offset  by  the  dark,  delicate  limbs  of  a  Japanese  maple 
ablaze  in  fall  foliage.  These  evergreen  oaks  reminded  some 
Californians  of  a  Mediterranean  cousin;  along  with  other  similarities 
in  vegetation,  topography,  and  climate,  such  parallels  inspired 
many  villas  and  gardens  in  the  Mediterranean  style.  At  Filoli,  designer 
Bruce  Porter  applied  principles  of  classical  gardens — Italian, 
in  particular — to  order  California's  exuberant  horticukural  palette. 
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Above  clockwise  from  top  left:  Three  fat  topiary  boxwoods 

and  drums  of  clipped  bay  surround  a  central  sundial;  flamboyant 

ginkgos  relieve  the  geometry  of  the  parterres,  dropping  a 

carpet  of  yellow  leaves  on  the  path  below;  a  parterre  inspired  by  a  window 

at  Chartres,  with  lines  of  box  articulating  panes  of  pink  petunias 

and  standard  roses;  box  hedge  with  columbines,  cherry  trees  beyond. 

Overleaf:  A  knot  woven  in  santolina,  dwarf  lavender,  hyssop,  and  a  red-leaved 

barberry  that  echoes  the  color  of  the  copper  beech  hedge  beyond. 
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LIFE  IN  THI 
COUNTRY 

Patrician  Bohemians  Barbara 

and  Stanley  Mortimer  look  back  on  a 

charmed  circle  of  family  and  friends 


BY  STEVEN  M.  L.  ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRANgOIS  HALARD 


Barbara  and  Stanley,  Stanley  and  Barbara — they 
are  a  plural  being.  They  met  half  a  century  ago 
on  the  high  seas,  on  the  He  de  France  in  the  first- 
class  lounge,  and  ever  since,  they  have  been 
each  other's  luck.  He,  ot  venerable  age  but 
quite  undated:  a  gentle  institution — his  bearing,  his  stature, 
his  unassertivesecurity  of  place,  his  casual,  perfect  manners; 
with  his  immense  height,  a  leaning  post  for  her.  She,  a  light, 
free  spirit,  with  a  sprightly  youthfulness  persisted  in.  He  was 
born  into  one  of  New  York's  oldest  families;  she  hails  from 
the  plains  of  North  Dakota.  Both  of  them  are  working  art- 
ists, both  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  surroundings. 
Together  they  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  best 
part  of  the  lives  of  their  many  friends. 

"Joy  is  a  choice,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  "and  in 
Barbara  and  Stanley  Mortimer's  house  it  is  everywhere." 
The  Duke  adds:  "The  Mortimers'  is  always  a  place  I  long  to 
get  back  to.  One  knows  one  is  going  to  be  able  to  completely 
relax,  that  no  one's  going  to  bug  you  to  meet  the  neighbors. " 

"It's  just  one  of  the  nicest  places  to  be,"  Kenneth  Jay  Lane 
affirms.  "Fried  bacon,  wonderful  barns.  It's  cozy,  delicious- 
ly  cozy — you  know,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  in  the 
kitchen." 

In  the  hiUs  behind  Litchfield,  an  eighteenth-century  Con- 
necticut village  that  has  kept  its  quiddity,  Barbara  and  Stan- 
ley Mortimer  have  ingeniously  pared  away  all  the 
complications  of  ordinary  human  existence.  It  may  be  a  sim- 
ple idea,  but  it's  one  that  hasn't  been  arrived  at  without  a 
great  deal  of  elemental  complexity:  to  live  totally  in  today's 
world,  with  all  the  charm  of  the  Old  World.  "We've  had  Fil- 
ipino chefs,  German  cooks,  English  butlers,  and  Japanese 
gardeners,"  Barbara  laughs — she  has  a  nice  laugh  and  she 
laughs  a  lot.  "And  when  we  were  first  married,  Stanley  had  a 
valet,  Claud."  Today  the  Mortimers  have  servants  come 
only  when  they  need  them;  they  don't  "retain"  anybody. 

Picture  Barbara,  then,  in  her  "chestnut  Romney  loveli- 
ness" walking  with  her  corgi  in  the  orchard;  picture  Stanley, 
sweet-tempered  and  stubborn-hearted,  clambering  about  in 
the  old  Gothic  sheep  barn.  But  were  they  always  the  Arcadi- 
an figures  of  our  imagining? 

"Litchfield  was  not  a  'safe  harbor'  for  the  international 
set,  and  Barbara  and  Stanley  came  upon  the  town  almost  by 
accident  in  the  late  thirties,"  recalls  their  friend  and  week- 
end neighbor  S.  Dillon  Ripley  II,  Secretary  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution. 

"We  looked  everwhere,"  Barbara  confirms,  taking  the 
opportunity  to  tell  just  how  she  and  Stanley  happened  to 
make  their  lucky  strike  in  the  Litchfield  hills.  "We  were 
driving  by  and  saw  red  turrets  on  a  big  house  way  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  asked  the  real-estate  person  we  were  with  what  it 
was,  and  he  said  that  the  house,  a  late-Victorian  house,  was 


Far  left.  Stanley  Mortimer.  Center:  Posing  for  photographer 

Peter  Powel  before  the  Quatz  Arts  Ball,  Paris,  1925 

(left  to  right):  Harry  and  Caresse  Crosby,  Stanley  Mortimer, 

Gretchen  Powel,  and  an  unidentified  man. 

Left:  Barbara  Mortimer  with  her  corgi,  Chico. 
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!,-ii,.  >      .         -  .'.^|)|^.— tour storl'-^,  lull v-odd  rooms — 

Im:;  li.ai  ;!k'  |nopi.T!v  n  as  ior  sale.  The  owDcr's  Fiame  was 
\  .:ii  Wh'.k'k-,  |ii^t  like  in  the  story.  VX'c  fell  in  love  with  the 
place,  tour  htinchetl  acres  with,  three  hundred  elms  up  and 
down  all  the  drives,  ncU  to  mention  heech  and  oak  and  ma- 
ple and  |a(>,inese  [lines." 

Stanley  takes  ui  •  the  tale:  "We  kept  the  foundations  of  the 
old  house  for  our  terraces— in  fact,  wc  wound  up  buying  a 
lot  oi  the  old  beams  from  the  wrecker  and  using  them  for  the 
terrace  railings.  Then  we  made  a  smaller  house  for  ourselves 
inside  the  founda- 
tions— one  more  suit- 
a  b  I  e  for  modern 
living.  A  Norman 
house,  with  white 

stucco  walls  and  a  •^;;^. 

peaked  gray  roof.  My 
sisterEdith  —  we 
called  her  'I'ookie,'  I 
guess  because  she 
took  everything,"  he 
slyly  smiles — "had  a 
N  o  r  m  a  n  d  y  -  s  t  y  1  e 
house  in  Oyster  Bay, 
designed  by  one  of  her 
husbands.  Count 
Mario  di  Zoppola.  It 
was  while  (".ole  Porter 
was  spending  a  week- 
end in  Tookie's  house 
in  1937  that  he  had  his 
dreadful  riding  acci- 
dent. Anyhow  Bar- 
bara and  I  had  visited 
old  inns  in  Norman- 
dy— we  both  had  an- 
cestors there  and  we 
even  found  our  coats 
of  arms.  So  we  called 
our  house  Normandy 
Farms." 

"Litchfield  had  a  smattering  of  summer  people  in  those 
days,"  Dillon  Ripley  continues,  "but  most  of  them  came 
from  no  farther  away  than  New  York,  or  nearer  spots  of  ur- 
banism  such  as  New  Haven  or  Waterbury,  There  was  a  thin 
veneer  of  traveled  or  internationals — the  Mortimer  Singers, 
who  lived  in  Biarritz,  and  nearby  the  Zalesskys — but  really 
Litchfield  was  a  conventional  summer  town.  Barbara  and 
Stanley  proceeded  to  find  all  sorts  of  delightful  new  and  old 
friends  from  the  surrounding  hedgerows,  much  to  every- 
one's surprise.  While  Stanley  continued  his  painting. 
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"My  father  had  a  polo  pony  called  'Rondo/ 

It  was  the  fastest  polo  pony  in  America — never 

beaten  in  a  race.  My  father  was  so  crazy 

about  him  he  called  me  after  him/' 


learned  in  France  over  the  years  after  World  War  I,  Barbara 
made  ^heir  house  the  setting  for  lively  parties,  weekends  of 
New  Yorkers,  and  suddenly  we  all  found  ourselves  bathed 
in  the  warm  glow  of  their  eclectic  circles  from  near  and  far, 
lending  a  flavor  of  Majorca,  Brioni,  or  St.  Tropez  to  the  syl- 
van landscape.  Everything  seemed  to  fit  together:  art,  furni- 
ture, food,  and  a  fascinating  mixed  salad  of  guests.  Their 
parties  became  legend,  and  we  all  reveled  in  their  warmth 
and  spontaneity.  Really,  45  years  seems  but  a  moment  in 
time,  thinking  of  the  fun  and  pleasure  of  having  the  Morti- 
mers in  our  town." 

A  fascinating  mixed 
salad  of  guests,  in- 
deed: Florence  El- 
....^.  dridge  and  Fredric 

March  ("He  was  an 
absolute  dream,"  Bar- 
bara says.  "Fun  and 
warm .  He'd  talk 
about  the  films  he'd 
made,  and  tell  marvel- 
ous off-color  jokes. 
Florence  was  more  the 
actress  than  Freddy 
was  the  actor.  Some- 
times she'd  dance  for 
us,  always  with 
scarves — beautiful 
classical  dancing."); 
art  dealer  Betty  Par- 
sons; collectors  Bur- 
ton  and  Emily 
Tremaine;  Feliks  To- 
polski,  brought  by 
Robin  Hambro;  Cal- 
der;  Stokowski  ("He 
was  quite  silent."); 
Mary-Lou  and  "Son- 
ny" Whitney;  Mary 
McFadden  ("She  was 
tennis  champion  of 
our  place.").  "Everybody  always  brought  at  least  three 
changes,  and  we  had  spur-of-the-moment  costume  parties. 
We'd  go  up  to  the  attic  and  get  dressed  up  and  come  down 
all  outdoing  one  another.  Maxime  de  la  Falaise  once  dressed 
up  as  a  lotus — she  had  a  stem  and  petals.  And  we  would 
make  home  movies  out  by  the  pool." 

The  pool  in  question,  fringed  by  arborvitae  and  set  in  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  meadow  where  guests'  helicopters 
used  to  land,  was  the  first  salt-water  pool  in  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty. "I  had  heard  that  the  Aga  Khan  had  one  in  Cannes,"  says 
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Above   Stanley  with  his  father,  Stanley  Sr.,  on  "Rondo"  around  1899  in  Rosiyn,  Long  Island.  Opposite,  top  row:  William 

Dutterer's  Barriers  in  upstairs  hall;  eighteenth-century  English  gilt  and  red-iacquer  secretary  in  living  room;  in  Barbara  Mortinicr's 

bedroom,  her  own  painting  of  canvas  bolted  with  steel  strips  and  a  bronze  sculpture  by  Alexander  Liberman.  Center  row: 

Photographs  of  friends  in  the  powder  room;  a  Venetian  chair  sits  in  front  of  a  Coromandel  screen  in  front  hall;  in  Stanley 

Mortimer's  office  a  tapestrv'  of  a  Flemish  landscape  hangs  behind  Lo  jis  XV-style  desk  and  a  tapestry-covered  chair.  Bottom  row: 

In  the  hall  a  sixteenth-century  Crucifixion  in  tempera  and  gold  on  parchment  hangs  over  a  marbelized  urn  on  one  of  a 
pair  ot  Italian  black-lacquer  and  gilt  console  tables;  a  bell-like  instrument  sits  on  the  mantel  in  the  dining  room  under  a  painting 
by  Barbara  Mortimer;  Barbara  Mortimer's  painted  wood  sculpture  of  1975  is  behind  English-style  oak  table  in  the  dining  room. 
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"Everybody  always 

brought  at  least  three  changes 

and  we  had  spur-of-the-moment 

costume  parties.  We'd 

go  up  to  the  attic  and  get 

dressed  up  and  come  down  all 

outdoing  one  another" 


Above:  Edith  and  Stanley  Mortimer  with  their 

mother  around  1920.  Right:  Brown  Swiss 

cows  graze  in  front  of  the  barn  in  the  late  forties. 
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Stanley,  "so  I  thought  I'd  like  to  have  one,  too."  Nearby, 
embedded  in  myrtle,  is  a  steel-and-bolt  sculpture  of  Barba- 
ra's that  gives  off  light  in  three  dimensions.  The  powder 
room  off  the  entrance  hall  at  Normandy  Farms  bears  playful 
witness  to  these  poolside  romps.  Photographs  of  guests, 
down  all  the  long  years  of  the  house's  life,  cover  every  inch  of 
wall.  Two  successive  dukes  of  Alba  and  Stavros  Niarchos — 
friends  from  the  Mortimers'  St.  Moritz  life  (in  1932  Stanley 
was  a  founder  of  the  Corviglia  Ski  Club  there) — gaze  with 
forbearance  on  the  likes  of  Warhol  drag  queen  Candy  Dar- 
ling, whose  photograph  is  inscribed,  "To  Barbara  and  Stan- 
ley— until  we  meet  again,  a  thousand  blood-red  roses  from 
Candy."  "I  like  to  see  them  all,"  Barbara  explains.  "I  like  to 
go  in  there  and  say  hello." 

The  prize  photograph  of  the  powder-room  collection  is 
that  of  a  bull  by  the  name  of  Barbette.  "We  went  to  an  auc- 
tion in  New  Milford,  and  this  great  big  thing  stared  at  me 
from  the  ring,  and  I  just  couldn't  resist  him — I  jumped  right 
up  and  bid  on  him.  He  was  a  half-brother  to  the  famous  one. 
Colonel  Harry.  We  built  him  an  eight-foot-high  pen  outside 
the  barn,  and  every  day  Fd  go  down  there  and  rub  his  head 
and  give  him  fresh  grass  to  eat.  He  was  a  great  huge  pet — he 
easily  weighed  a  couple  of  tons — a  beautiful  animal,  beauti- 
fully made.  One  time  I  took  ten  people  down  to  see  him  and 


he  was  so  excited  he  jumped  the  fence.  Some  of  our  guests 
ran  behind  trees  and  some  ran  up  trees  but  most  of  them  ran 
in  the  manure  pit — several  of  them  had  new  suede  shoes  on, 
too,  I  remember.  Yep,"  Barbara  laughs,  ignited  by  her  own 
story,  "a  lot  of  suede  shoes  were  ruined  that  day. 

"We  had  seventy  Brown  Swiss  cattle  on  the  place  in  those 
days — beautiful  big  fawn-colored  things.  And  after  we  sold 
the  cattle,  the  sheep  came  in,  Corriedale  sheep,  from  New 
Zealand — big  white  sturdy  purebreds.  Stanley  looks  after 
them  with  our  shepherd,  'Rabbit.'  When  he  came  to  work 
for  us,  we  asl^d  him  what  his  name  was.  He  said,  'Call  me 
"Rabbit" — everybody  else  does.'  We  never  knew  why. 

"When  we  first  moved  to  Litchfield  we  gave  a  series  of 
charity  balls  in  the  old  granite  barn,  with  the  money  going  to 
the  local  horse  show.  We  came  to  call  it  the  horse-show  barn 
because  we  always  had  a  ball  after  the  horse  show  in  the 
barn.  One  year  when  we  were  planning  a  carnival  ball,  I  was 
in  New  York  and  saw  some  big  papier-mache  horses  in  the 
window  of  Bonwit's.  I  went  in  and  said  please  tell  me  who 
did  the  windows,  and  they  gave  me  the  address  of  these  two 
window  dressers,  who  were  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Jas- 
per Johns — they  had  a  studio  together  then,  down  on  Pearl 
Street,  and  I  had  them  make  me  a  big  papier-mache  clown. 
Years  later  I  asked  Jasper  if  he'd  sign  it  and  he  said  no  way. 
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hat  it  was  just  for  a  party.  He  was  yellow  and  red  clown-col- 
3r,  eight  feet  high,  polka-dotted  and  holding  a  little  bunch  of 
/iolets — with  a  pink  hat  and  great  big  shoes.  He  was  divine. 
[  don't  know  where  to  put  him  now.  I  like  him  but  he  should 
^o  someplace  where  there  are  other  clowns." 

Barbara  applies  this  same  kind  of  inspired  common  sense 
to  her  table.  The  cooking  at  Normandy  Farms  is  not  done 
From  effete  recipe  books  but  from  experience  and  instinct. 
There  are  always  compotes  made  of  the  plums,  peaches, 
blueberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries  that  Barbara  cans  in 
the  summer.  ("I  start  canning  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  at  its 
peak — it  has  to  be  very  very  sweet  and  very  very  good  and  I 
just  buy  it  up  by  the  crate.")  The  greens  come  from  her  own 
vegetable  garden.  Meals  are  served  at  Spanish  hours:  two- 
thirty  for  lunch  outside  in  summer  or  in  the  dining  room  in 
winter  as  the  sun  slants  over  the  silvery  Litchfield  hills.  Sun- 
day lunch  particularly  never  disappoints:  chicken  broiled  in 
a  tarragon  sauce,  topped  with  greaseless  maple  bacon 
("done  with  a  bacon  maker  to  make  it  nice  and  crisp")  and 
served  with  parsleyed  potatoes. 

The  French  have  a  saying:  Les  gens  heureux  n'ont  pas 
d'histoires — happy  people  don't  have  any  stories.  Well, 
these  tu'o  do.  Stanley  Mortimer  (not  to  be  confused  with  his 
cousin,  Stanley  G.  Mortimer  of  Tuxedo  Park  and  New 


York)  was  born  in  1897  into  a  family  already  well-charted  in 
American  society.  His  great-grandfather  had  made  his  for- 
tune in  New  York  real  estate.  Stanley's  father,  Stanley  Mor- 
timer Sr.,  was  a  portrait  painter  who  exhibited  in  Paris, 
where  he  maintained  a  studio;  he  was  also  a  well-known 
horseman  and  introduced  fox  hunting  on  Long  Island. 

He  nicknamed  Stanley  "Rondo."  "My  father  had  a  polo 
pony  called  'Rondo,'  "  Stanley  explains.  "It  was  the  fastest 
polo  pony  in  America — never  beaten  in  a  race.  My  father 
was  so  crazy  about  him  he  called  me  after  him.  When  the  an- 
imal died  he  had  one  of  his  hoofs  mounted  in  brass  on  a 
horseshoe  and  made  into  an  ashtray.  It  says  in  gold  plaque: 
'Rondo — the  best  ever.'  I  keep  it  on  my  desk." 

Stanley's  mother  was  Elizabeth  Livingston  Hall,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  the  sister  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  mother,  who  had  died  young.  As  surrogate 
mother  to  her  famous  niece,  she  would  know  fame  herself  as 
Eleanor's  "Aunt  Tissie." 

"Eleanor  often  came  to  Litchfield  to  stay  with  us,"  Bar- 
bara recalls.  "She  spoke  at  our  Women's  Forum;  she  was  a 
very  liberated  woman,  you  know — fuU  of  charm  and  full  of 
U.N.  She  liked  everything  and  everyone,  except — I  remem- 
ber— I  had  a  marvelous  German  maid  I  had  to  get  rid  of  be- 
cause Eleanor  thought  she        (Text  continued  on  page  230) 
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ATYPICAL 
TROPICAL 

Caracas  architects  Diquez,  Gonzalez  and  Rivas  design 
a  bold  contemporary  house,  decorated  by  Parish-Hadley 


BY  MARGARET  MORSE 
PHOTOGR^^PHS  BY  FELICEWO 
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he  house  is  called 
"La  Canada,"  tor  the 
brook  that  runs  through 
the  property.  The  splash  of 
its  small  rapids  and  the  tro- 
pic chorus  of  tree  frogs  and 
birds  infuse  the  rooms 
with  such  peace  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  apart- 
ment towers  of  downtown 
Caracas  are  just  a  block 
away.  Gustavo  and  Patty 

Cisneros  asked  the  local  architectural  firm  of  Diquez,  Gonzalez  and  Rivas  to  de- 
sign a  ver\'  contemporan.'  house — bold,  sleek,  devoid  of  any  interior  ornamenta- 
tion that  would  compete  with  the  views  of  the  lush  tropical  landscaping  by 
Fernando  Tabora  of  Tabora  and  Stodard.  Once  the  plans  were  done,  they  asked 
interior  designers  Albert  Hadley  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Williams  of  Parish-Hadley 
Associates  in  New  York,  who  had  done  other  family  houses,  to  turn  the  bright, 
air\'  shell  mto  a  comfortable,  inviting  milieu  for  living  and  entenainmg. 

It  is  a  house  that  fulfills  many  wishes.  Mr.  Cisneros  wanted  a  shower  tank  with 
an  hour's  worth  of  water;  Mrs.  Cisneros,  a  romantic  canopy  bed  curtained  in  shell 
pink.  The  children  wanted  lots  of  room  to  ride  their  bikes — so  the  driveway  is  a 
concrete  mosaic  of  smooth  small  beach  pebbles. 

Left:  The  libran,'  overlooks  majestic  hills  and,  through  an  interior  window,  the  living  room 
one  stor\'  below.  Regenq'  easel  holds  a  Vasarely.  Above:  In  the  dining  room  nineteenth- 
century'  ebony-and-ivor\'  chairs  from  Goa  and  a  garden  background  for  modern  ceramics, 
antique  mercurv'  glass,  a  Buddha  from  a  forebear  who  lived  in  China. 
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The  museum-white  walls  of  the  rooms  called  for  furniture  with  strong  sculp- 
tural shapes — an  eighteenth-centur\'  Irish  pine  table  in  the  foyer,  a  Japanese  lac- 
quer trunk,  a  Biedermeier  vitrine  with  sunburst  fretwork,  and  Art  Deco  tier 
table — all  with  sufficient  character  to  hold  their  cwn  alongside  a  distinguished 
collection  of  contemporar\'  paintings  and  sculpture.  In  the  living  room,  vitality 
also  emanates  from  richly  patterned  Oriental  rugs  and  the  antique  ikat  and  toile 
fabrics  that  cover  the  sofa  pillows  and  ottoman. 


P 


.  atty  Cisneros  takes  pride  in  seeing  to  the  flower  arrangements,  the  meticulous 
housekeeping,  in  collecting  various  china  patterns  for  the  table.  Rustic  surprises 
add  warmth  to  the  polished  presentation:  a  handmade  necklace  from  a  trip  to  the 
Amazon  is  displayed  on  top  of  a  polychrome  chest.  Wooden  hibachis  lined  with 
metal  are  pressed  into  ser\'ice  as  planters;  and,  by  the  steps  to  the  terrace,  an  Indi- 
an stone  monar  and  pestle  is  now  a  birdbath. 

As  is  the  South  American  custom,  Mr.  Cisneros  often  comes  home  for  lunch. 
He  frequently  holds  business  meetings  at  home  as  well — sometimes  as  many  as 
three  at  once,  in  different  rooms.  Entertaining  is  a  daily  event.  In  a  typical  week 
Mrs.  Cisneros  will  organize  three  or  four  breakfasts,  three  luncheons,  and  two 
dinners.  And  when  Venezuelan  specialties  are  on  the  menu,  an  exemplar}'  dinner 
might  be  potatolike  apio  soup,  pabellon  (shredded  meat  with  rice,  black  beans, 
and  plantains),  arepas  (cornmeal  patties),  local  cheeses,  and  sugared  guavas.  zi 

Editor:  Kaaren  Parker  Gray 
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n  the  stark  white  living 
room,  preceding  P^^^^- 
a  Tabriz  rug  provides  a 
warm,  traditional 
counterpoint.  Ram's-head 
chairs  are  Directoire. 
A  Calder  mobile  and  Soto 
construction  frame  the 
fireplace,  its  Giacometti 
andirons,  and  a  sculpture 
by  Niki  de  Saint  Phalle. 
On  the  chair  in  the 
foreground,  a  Fortuny 
fabric.  Above,  left:  The 
stained-glass-and-steel 
door  to  the  solarium-foyer 
was  designed  by 
Gonzalez-Bogen.  An  Irish 
table  holds  lUies  and 
"emperor's  staff" 
arranged  by  Sophie-Eve 
Hocquard  and  Annick 
Presles.  On  the  wall,  a 
sixteenth-century^  Japanese 
screen.  Opposite:  In  the 
master  bedroom,  the  walls 
are  covered  in  "Dahlias" 
chintz  by  Zumsteg.  The 
bed  is  curtained  with 
cottons — a  Brunschwig  & 
FUs  faux  bois  lined  with  a 
Lee/Jofa  geometric. 
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V-(ascading  ferns  screen 
the  terrace,  as  light- 
filtering  grillework 
bordering  the  caoba-wood 
ceiling  gives  the  hanging 

baskets  a  convenient 
perch.  A  long  made-to- 
measure  table  holds  a 
Thai  altar  step  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  and 
heirloom  rattan  furniture 
set  around  a  bleached  teak 
table  provides  an  island 
of  calm.  A  witness  to  the 
family's  devotion  to 
Venezuelan  art  is  the 

bronze  nude 
bv  Cornelius  Zitman. 
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HIS  HOUSE  WAS  HIS  STORY 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  Taliesin  was  more  than  a  place  to  hang  his  famous  hat: 
it  was  the  embodiment  of  his  eventful  life  and  indomitable  creative  spirit 


BY  MARTIN  FILLER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ADAM  BARTOS 


Early  on  the  morning  of  April  9,  1959,  a  91 -year-old  pa- 
tient at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Phoenix  suffered  a  sud- 
den coronary  thrombosis.  Though  he  had  Seen 
recovering  nicely  from  abdominal  surgery  a  few  days  earlier,  in 
the  words  of  his  nurse  he  "just  sighed  and  died."  Thus  quietly 
ended  the  tumultuous  life  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  Within  a  few 
hours,  members  of  his  Taliesin  Fellowship  in  nearby  Scottsdale 
had  placed  the  architect's  body  in  the  back  of  a  panel  truck,  and 
then,  driving  in  nonstop  relays,  made  the  two-thousand-mile 
journey  north  and  east  to  Taliesin,  Wright's  home  in  Spring 
Green,  Wisconsin. 

Though  Wright  had  made  Taliesin  West  in  Arizona  his  win- 
ter headquarters  for  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  he  contin- 
ued to  live  at  the  original  Taliesin  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  there 
was  never  any  question  that  his  final  resting  place  would  be  in 
the  verdant  farming  valley  that  had  given  him  spiritual  suste- 
nance as  no  other  place  ever  had.  When  he  was  buried  at  sunset 
on  the  following  Sunday  in  the  graveyard  of  Unity  Chapel — 
which  he  had  helped  build  when  he  was  only  nineteen — Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  returned  forever  to  his  roots:  not  just  to  his  nu- 
merous Lloyd  Jones  kin  buried  in  that  place,  but  also  to  the  very 


IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE 

Opposite:  Pedro  E.  Guerrero's  1953 
portrait  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  at 
an  exhibition  of  his  work  held  in  a 
temporary  pavilion  on  the  future  site 
of  his  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New 
York.  He  contemplates  photos  of 
his  Larkin  Building  of  1904  in 
Buffalo.  Above  left:  A  ceramic  file 
signed  with  his  initials  by  Wright 
and  set  into  a  wall  at  Taliesin,  his 
home  in  Spring  Green,  Wisconsin. 
Overleaf:  The  view  southeast  from 
the  living  room  at  Taliesin.  Stained 
glass  is  from  his  Heath  house  of 
1905  in  Buffalo. 
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STRUTS  AND  1 


This  vase:  Dramatic  wcxxl 


trusses  support  the  ceiling 

of  the  drafting  room  at  Taliesin. 

Opposite:  One  of  the  oak  dining 


chairs  designed  by  Wright 
in  1937  (see  following  pages). 


laiul  thai  luiJ  [Tfolounclly  shaped  liis  character,  and  therefore 
lii.s  deepest  ctniviciions  about  architecture. 

lli^h  among  those  principles  was  Wright's  beHef  that  a 
building  must  be  an  inseparable  part  of  its  setting.  In  his  auto- 
biography Wright  decreed,  "No  house  should  ever  be  on  a  hill 
or  on  anything,  h  should  be  o/the  hill.  Belonging  to  it.  Hill  and 
house  should  live  together  each  the  happier  for  the  other." 
That  is  the  essence  of  Taliesin.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
his  famous  Fallingwater  in  Pennsylvania,  Wright  never  devised 
a  more  skillful  integration  of  architecture  and  landscape  than 
he  did  at  Spring  Green.  He  achieved  it  not  by  dominating  the 
hill  as  a  European  architect  would  have  but  by  deferring  to  it  as 
would  the  Japanese,  thinking  of  his  house  not  as  a  crown,  but 
"as  the  brow  of  that  hill."  Thence  also  came  its  name,  from  that 
of  the  legendary  druidic  bard,  Taliesin,  meaning  "shining 
brow"  in  Welsh,  the  language  of  Wright's  forebears. 

But  in  the  25  years  since  Wright's  death  Taliesen  has  become 
mechanically  outmoded  and  is  now  in  urgent  need  of  conserva- 
tion. To  help  raise  capital  for  the  extensive  project,  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation  last  year  authorized  the  sale  of  a  hun- 
dred drawings  of  Wright  projects — some  by  the  master  him- 
self, most  of  them  by  his  workshop — through  the  Max  Protetch 
Gallery  in  New  York.  Though  the  unprecedented  move  raised 
an  outcry  from  some  members  of  the  architectural  community 
who  feared  the  scattering  of  Wright's  remarkably  complete  ar- 
chives, the  keepers  of  Wright's  flame  (including  his  octogenar- 
ian widow,  Olgivanna)  feel  there  was  no  other  possible  choice, 
averring  it  to  be  "a  sacrifice  that  we .  .  .are  willing  to  make  in 
order  that  this  unique  monument  in  architecture  may  be  pre- 
served forever  ..." 

One  can  readily  appreciate  their  sense  of  priorities.  Though 
relatively  few  buildings  by  Wright  have  been  destroyed,  among 
those  that  have  been  torn  down  are  several  works  of  surpassing 
importance,  such  as  his  Larkin  Building  of  1904  in  Buffalo  and 
Midway  Gardens  of  1913-14  in  Chicago.  Yet  not  even  those 
lost  landmarks  approach  the  significance  that  Taliesin  com- 
mands in  any  thorough  understanding  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
as  architect  and  man.  Taliesin  is  nothing  less  than  the  central 
chapter  of  his  built  autobiography.  It  is  the  material  evidence  of 
his  phoenixlil<e  spirit,  which  like  the  great  house  itself  rose  tri- 
umphantly from  the  cinders  of  seeming  extinction  not  once  but 
several  times  during  his  long  life  and  epochal  career. 

By  the  end  of  1910,  the  43-year-old  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
seemed  a  burnt-out  case;  it  (Text  continued  on  page  208) 

RAISE  HIGH  THE  ROOF  BEAM 


The  living  room  at  Taliesin  had  a 
strong  influence  on  American  house 
designs  of  the  forties  and  fifties,  which 
widely  copied  its  stone  walls,  wood 
detailing,  and  cathedral  ceiling.  The 
Sui-dynasty  standing  figure  of  Kuanyin 
at  far  right  dates  from  about  600  AD 
Wright  designed  the  rug  in  1957. 
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Carles  Sxj^^iij  and  Jerry  ^ 
*^  deceptively  simple  apartment 
*" '  '^*on  designer  Jeffrey  Banks 
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Preceding  pages   In  the  living  room,  Banks's  collection  of  black-and-white  photographs  complements 

the  colorless  urban  view  through  undressed  windows.  Opposite   The  caretuUy  lit  column  m  the  hallway  is  reflected  in 

a  mirror  that  is  the  back  of  Banks's  walk-in  closet.  Above   The  left  wall  in  the  dining  room  was  originally  a 

window,  now  hides  the  air-conditioning  unit.  Table  designed  by  Swerz  and  Van  Deelen;  chairs  designed  by  John 

Dickinson  for  Randolph  &  Hein,  Inc.  Below  Jeffrey  Banks  framed  in  his  kitchen. 


£ 


"Sfeiis:"?!^ 


hen  you  deal  with  color,  fabrics,  and 
swatches  all  day,  you  really  want  something  peaceful 
to  come  home  to,"  says  Coty  Award-winning  men's 
fashion  designer  Jeffrey  Banks.  It's  a  point  well  tak- 
en. No  one  wants  the  office  to  come  home  with! 
him — at  least  not  physically.  | 

New  York  designers  Charles  Swerz  and  Jerry  Van 
Deelen  began  their  work  on  Banks's  five-room  Man- 
hattan apartment  by  adding  simple  elements  of 
"grandeur" — classically  inspired  detailing,  mold- 
ing, new  doors  and  windows.  "You  cannot  dress  a 
room  unless  you  have  a  room  to  dress,"  says  Van 
Deelen.  Mr.  Banks's  requests  were  simple:  high- 
gloss  white  lacquer  walls  (the  painting  of  which  took 
over  a  month)  and  lots  of  natural  pine.  Swerz  and 
Van  Deelen  hunted  for  antiques,  but  the  scale  of  the 
apartment  necessitated  much  larger  furniture,  so 
they  also  designed  their  own  pieces,  including  a  42- 
inch-square  pine  coffee  table  and  an  eight-foot-long 
sofa.  With  Banks's  wardrobe  in  mind  (he  was  recent- 
ly named  to  the  best-dressed  list),  the  designers  con- 
verted the  two  bedrooms  and  small  closets  into  one 
bedroom,  a  study,  and  a  large  walk-in  closet. 

Clothes  are  not  the  only  thing  Banks  collects.  Pho- 1 
tographs  are  his  "narcotic,"  and  until  now  he  has 
"never  had  the  kind  of  place  scalewise"  to  exhibit  his 
collection  of  over  fifty  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs, including  works  by  Hoyningen-Huene, 
Avedon,  Horst,  Penn,  and  Bruce  Weber. 

By  day,  the  apartment  is  pure  white.  At  night, 
however,  when  the  rheostat  lighting  is  in  use,  each 
room  acquires  a  subtle  touch  of  color.  Van  Deelen, 
who  designed  the  system,  says,  "A  cubic  white  room 
is  almost  like  a  piece  of  sculpture  you  can  light  in  dif- 
ferent ways."  Colored  fluorescent  lights  add  pink  to 
the  bedroom.  A  warmer  incandescent  light  around 
the  top  of  one  of  the  columns  creates,  as  Swerz  says, 
"a  floating  capital." 

Banks  is  a  self-proclaimed  perfectionist  in  cloth- 
ing design  and  decorating.  The  brass  doorknobs,  the 
quilts,  and  the  rocking  horse  he  "had  always  wanted 
as  a  child"  were  carefully  chosen.  How  do  his  fash- 
ions compare  with  his  furnishings?  Both  have  classic 
ideas  "with  a  move  into  the  future."  n  Editor: 
Jacqueline  Gonnet 


Opposite:  In  the  pink-hued  bedroom,  pine  doors  create  an 
armoire  faqade  for  Banks's  walk-in  closet.  The  sofa  is 
covered  in  white  cotton  canvas.  Soft  grosgrain-bordered 
Roman  shades  are  on  the  windows.  Both  bed  quilts — 
white-on-white  and  patchwork — are  from  America 
Hurrah.  This  page,  above:  Avedon 's  portrait  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Windsor  was  a  gift  from  Banks's  staff  on 
the  day  of  the  1982  Coty  Awards.  This  page,  below: 
Closed,  the  rubbed-pine  pocket  doors  add  an  "element  of 
surprise."  Opened,  they  disappear.  The  dressmaker's 
model  from  Banks's  student  days  at  Parsons  School  of 
Design  is  sometimes  dressed  to  match  the  current  holiday. 
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ISLAND 

COMPOUND 

Linda  Garland  and  husband  Amir  Rabik 

transform  a  neglected  Bali  house  into 

a  year-round  tropical  enchantment 

PHOTOGrv.A.^::^  d'i  TIM  STREET-PORTER 
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Prccedtnv  pa^aOn  the  vcManda 

oi  the  main  building  in  the  Rabiks'  compountl  in 

Bali  is  a  Rcgcncv-inspiicd  Intloncsian  settee  in  the 

Raftles  stvle.  Kn^/iA^  In  the  master  bedroom  a 

Chinese  wedding  bed  is  draped  with  Duteh  lace  curtains, 

which  are  drawn  at  night  against 

mosquitt>es.  Silk  bolster  cushions  and  bedcover  were  woven  in  the 

Indonesian  provinces  to  Linda's  designs.  In  foreground 

is  a  Dutch  planter's  chair.  Totem  poles  are  from  Borneo.  Beloiv 

The  entrance  to  the  main  building  is  populated  by  figures 

from  Indonesian  and  local  mythology. 


Away  from  the  southern  coast  of  Bali  the 
winding  road  ascends  between  terraced 
rice  paddies,  waterfalls,  occasional  forests, 
and  ancient  Hindu  Darma  temples  to  the 
cool  hills  of  Ubud.  Renowned  as  the  center 
of  the  island's  vivid  art,  Ubud  led  the  revival  of  primitive 
Balinese  painting  in  the  thirties,  attracting  a  number  of 
European  and  American  painters  who  now  reside  there 
permanently.  But  despite  the  foreign  influences  brought 
by  the  peaceful  invasion,  the  cheerful  pace  of  life  in  Ubud 
and  the  ancient  Balinese  traditions,  rooted  in  magic  and 
mystery,  have  remained  unchanged. 

Here,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  still  quar- 
ried for  volcanic  paras  stone,  is  the  compound  of  Irish  de- 
signer Linda  Garland  and  her  Indonesian  husband,  Amir 
Rabik.  The  gateway  rise?  from  the  grassy  rice  fields,  a  pair 
of  richly  carved  pillars  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fusely tropical  garden  and  buildings  below.  Linda  and 
Amir  had  found  the  house  while  out  walking  one  day; 
built  in  the  early  seventies  but  deserted  for  nearly  a  dec- 
ade, it  had  fallen  into  great  disrepair.  In  the  moist  Bali 
climate,  the  aging  process  is  accelerated,  and  the  simple 
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Preceding  pages,  left:  Through  stone 

architrave  and  door  carved  in  traditional  Bahnese  style  can 

be  seen  the  guest  bedroom.  Preceding  pages,  right: 

An  antique  Balinese  wooden  rigurine 

is  used  as  a  tieback  in  the  master  bedroom. 

Right:  The  traditional  "baley"  is  an  airy,  open-sided 

pavilion.  Oversized  sofas  and  chairs 

were  made  to  the  Rabiks'  design  from  giant  bamboo 

specially  selected  from  the  Balinese 

forests.  Below:  A  Buddha  marks  the  entrance. 


traditional  buildings  are  soon  plagued  by  termites  and 
damp  rot.  Linda  and  Amir  saw  great  potential  in  the  com- 
pound, however,  and  they  set  out  to  save  it. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  was  to  take  out  the  plaster  ceiling, 
exposing  the  beautiful  traditional  Balinese  bamboo  and 
thatch  hidden  underneath.  Then  Linda  and  Amir  felled 
walls  to  enlarge  the  space  and  reveal  its  inherent  Balinese 
architectural  qualities.  Built  from  local  red  bricks,  carved 
paras  stone  from  the  nearby  quarry  (greatly  favored  for  its 
manipulable  yet  firm  qualities),  and  thatched  roofs,  the 
compound  of  buildings  takes  on  the  colonial  Indonesian 
style.  The  main  building,  which  houses  the  living  room 
and  master  bedroom,  is  solidly  constructed  and  sur- 
rounded by  wide,  clay-tiled  verandas  supported  by  col- 
umns of  coconut  palms  on  stone  bases  carved  into 
fantastical  animals  from  Balinese  mythology.  The  kitch- 
en, guest  quarters,  and  open-sided  "baley"  pavilion  are 
separate  units,  typical  of  the  regional  architectural  tradi- 
tion of  using  separate  buildings  for  sleeping,  eating, 
cooking,  bathing,  and  living.  The  wide-open  spaces  pro- 
vide a  perfea  background  for  Balinese  and  Indonesian  na- 
ive art  and  furniture  collected  (Texi  continued  on  page  202) 
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Create  a  brilliant  addition. 

Now  you  can  create  a  dazzling  addition  to  your  home  with 
Janco's  exciting  new  Solaroom.  Sleek  contemporary  design 
and  thermal  break  construction  make  the  Solaroom  a  clear 
winner! 

Send  $2.00  for  our  48-page  color 
catalog  featuring  over 

inn^^^       ,  ^         ,  &.  GLASS  STRUCTURES 

1 00  greenhouses  and  accessories.  Buiidmg  m  the  sun  smce  1943 


'  Mailt  -enhouses 

I  Oept.!-^.  J, -L,  L/avis  Avenue 

I  La-.:r8:.  :MD  20707     (301 1 498-5700 

-  ;  ve  enclosed  $2  00  for  my  43-page  color  catalog. 
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Above  a  richly  carved  and  painted 

down'  box  from  the  neighboring  island 

of  Madura  is  an  ornate  silk 

sarong  from  South  Sumatra,  embroidered 

with  gold  thread  and  sequins. 


(Continued  from  page  200)  from  all 
over  Bali  and  the  surrounding  islands. 

Linda,  who  had  worked  as  a  design- 
er in  London  and  Japan  before  coming 
to  Bali,  has  always  had  an  affinity  for 
fine  crafts,  and  the  Balinese  people  are 
artistic  by  nature,  their  skilled  hand- 
crafts the  work  of  clever,  sensitive  fin- 
gers. Both  Linda  and  Amir  work 
together  with  craftsmen  and  women 
from  all  over  Bali  refining  ancient  crafts 
and  techniques  to  produce  furniture  and 
accessories  for  export  worldwide.  Using 
rare  hardwoods  and  materials  from  all 
over  Asia,  the  Rabiks  like  to  concentrate 
on  decorative  items  that  "breathe  life" 
into  a  room,  such  as  their  massive  canned 
fruit  bowl  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  clam- 
shell (used  as  the  base  for  a  coffee  table 
in  the  Rabiks"  "baley").  Linda's  special 
love  is  the  rich  antique  Indonesian  fab- 
rics, which  she  quilts  onto  backing,  giv- 
ing them  extra  life  and  adding  strength 
to  the  fine  handweaving. 

In  the  Balinese  language,  there  are 
no  words  for  "art"  and  "artist"  be- 
cause almost  everyone  on  the  island 
makes  the  former  and  therefore  an- 
swers to  the  description  of  the  latter,  to 
these  people,  art  is  a  part  of  everyday 
life,  a  duty  to  the  gods  and  to  them- 
selves to  weave  a  constantly  changing 
fabric  of  beauty.  Working  so  closely 
with  the  Balinese  artists,  Linda  and 
Amir  are  acutely  sensitive  to  their 
character  and  traditions,  and  the  by- 
product of  such  respect  for  the  island 
they  live  upon  is  two  off-islanders' 
daily  exposure  to  a  life  of  enchant- 
ment, n  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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:' '  ■'•.■/./;£.. /;^'''.'' pugf  J  ''!■  oi  the  room 
1-,  covered  wirh  ohiects  oi  comparable, 
if  not  equal,  stature  to  the  Mondrian 
and  Delaunay.  A  I960  silver-metalJic 
I-rank  Stella,  one  ol'  his  finest  works, 
hangs  above  a  Carl  Andre  floor  sculp- 
ture of  alternating  magnesium  and  alu- 
minum squares.  A  graceful  1945 
Calder  mobile  bobs  and  dips  in  the  air 
alongside  a  luminous  Robert  Irwin 
disk.  There  is  a  radiant  1952  Rothko 
and  a  funky  Lichtenstein  ceramic  head. 
An  exhibition  of  the  Tremaine  col- 
lection organized  by  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
is  now  on  display  through  April  29, 
and  it  is  the  reason  the  Tremaines  have 
permitted  this  intrusion  and  consent- 
ed to  talk  about  their  acquisitions. 
Though  wary  of  personal  publicity, 
they  are  ebullient  when  the  subject  is 
their  art.  "\)(Tien  we  first  saw  the  Victo- 
ry, Valentine  Dudensing,  the  dealer, 
had  just  taken  it  from  the  easel  in  Mon- 
drian's  studio,  where  he'd  left  it,  unfin- 
ished, when  he  died,"  Mrs.  Tremaine 
remembers.  "Valentine  didn't  want  to 
sell  it.  He  said  he  was  holding  onto  it 
until  it  appreciated  enough  to  buy  him 
a  chateau  in  France.  Burton  and  I 
talked  it  over,  and  we  decided  to  meet 


his  price.  At  the  time,  it  seemed  a  lot  for 
a  Mondrian — though  not  for  a  chateau 
— but  I'm  grateful  that  we  did  it." 

Her  glance  now  turns  to  the  De- 
launay. "You  know  we  got  the  Disque 
because  of  the  Mondrian.  In  1953  in 
Paris  we  visited  with  Michel  Seuphor, 
who  wrote  the  Mondrian  catalogue  rai- 
sonne.  He  wanted  to  talk  to  us  about 
the  Victory.  \XTiile  we  were  there  he 
said  that  Madame  Delaunay  had  asked 
him  to  bring  us  by  her  studio  because 
she  too  had  questions  on  the  painting. 
So  we  went  and  had  a  marvelous  time, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  she 
went  off  into  another  room  and 
brought  out  her  husband's  Premier 
Disque.  Burton  and  I  were  so  im- 
pressed with  it.  I  told  her  I  felt  it  was 
the  beginning  of  Modernism,  that  so 
many  things  start  in  that  painting,  even 
to  eliminating  the  frame — everything. 
Then  Madame  Delaunay  looked  at  us 
and  said,  'Would  you  like  to  own  it?' 
But  of  course!  'Well,  I  would  like  it  to 
be  with  the  Mondrian,'  she  said.  'I  feel 
that  Roben  started  it  and  Mondrian 
took  it  as  far  as  it  would  go  with  the  Vic- 
tory, even  to  leaving  the  piece  unfin- 
ished, the  final  enigma.  .  .  .  Always 
keep  the  two  together.'  And  Burton 


in  the  Iremaines    dinir,!::  i-.-vui,  n;  cue  t;t_\,  remand  Leger's  Le  Grand  Dejeuner 


and  I  promised  that  we'd  try — and ' 
have." 

NX^en  they  were  married,  in  1945,1 
was  Emily  who  introduced  Burton  t^ 
contemporary  art  collecting.  Raised  in 
Europe  in  a  cultured  milieu  that  in- 
cluded frequent  museumgoing,  Emily 
regards  her  purchase  of  a  1927  Braque 
as  her  debut  as  a  serious  colleaor  of 
contemporary^  art.  Today  that  painting 
hangs  in  a  small  room  in  their  apan- 
ment,  a  handsome  piece  but  not  so  pre- 
scient a  selection  as  later  purchases 
they  made  together.  (Emily  notes, 
however,  "That  was  1936  and  I  was  liv- 
ing in  California,  so  that  made  Braque 
seem  pretty  avant-garde.") 

In  the  duo,  the  elegant  Mrs.  Tre- 
maine is  the  more  academically  orient- 
ed. She  was  also  the  scout,  visiting 
museums,  galleries,  and  studios  during 
the  week,  setting  aside  things  for  her 
husband  to  see  on  weekends.  As  friend 
and  fellow  collector  Agnes  Saalfield 
describes  her,  "EmUy  was  always  out 
looking  for  those  who  were  going  to  be 
true  leaders,  making  a  serious  attempt 
to  find  the  next  wave.  She  put  in  time,! 
energy,  effort,  and,  in  the  beginning, 
not  a  great  deal  of  money.  Emily  had  a 
good  eye  to  start  with  but  she  put  time 
into  learning ,  a  lot  of  reading ,  listening, 
and  looking.  She  talked  not  just  to  the 
big  dealers,  but  to  curators,  gallery 
staff,  other  collectors,  even  asking  the 
artist  who  else  to  see.  And,  of  course, 
Emily  and  Burton  learned  about  art 
from  living  with  it ...  .  The  nice  thing 
is  that  they  both  love  it.  They  couldn't 
have  made  such  a  good  collection  if 
they  both  hadn't  had  the  desire." 

A  perfect  complement  to  his  wife's 
more  scholarly  approach,  the  courtly 
Burton  Tremaine  responds  to  painting 
and  sculpture  with  instinct  and  a  natu- 
ral intelligence.  He  was  an  amateur 
painter,  and  his  feel  for  art  is  grounded 
in  his  emotional  and  visual  reaction  to  a 
work.  He  freely  admits,  "I'm  still  con- 
fused about  which  period  comes  be- 
fore the  other,"  and  when  asked  to 
identify  the  artist  of  a  particular  piece, 
he  shrugs  it  off  with,  "Oh,  I  don't 
know."  Yet  it  was  Burton  who  spotted 
Barnett  Newman's  Euclidian  Abyss  at 
an  exhibit  in  Chicago  and  purchased  it 
in  1948,  (Continued  on  page  206) 
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ART  AT  ITS  BEST 


(Continued  frow  page  204)  the  first 
Newman  painting  ever  sold.  What 
must  this  minimal  work,  a  single  stripe 
on  a  solid  field,  have  looked  like  back 
then?  What  did  Mr.  Tremaine  see  in  it? 
"It  has  texture,  color,  vibration, 
strength,"  he  replies,  polite  yet  clearly 
uncomfortable  at  having  to  state  what 
is,  to  him,  the  obvious. 

But  il  analysis  comes  reluctantly  to 
Burton  i'remainc,  enthusiasm,  almost 
childlike  in  its  freshness,  and  a  down- 
to-earth  sense  ot  easiness  are  his  princi- 
pal means  of  commimication  about 
their  possessions.  When  a  visitor  ap- 
proaches a  mysterious  Lucas  Samaras 
box.  Burton  calls  out,  "Wait!  Let  me 
get  it  started.  I  want  to  surprise  you." 
His  long,  lean  frame  loops  over  to  the 
sculpture  and  he  begins  to  tinker  with 
the  back  of  it.  (Mr.  Tremaine  is  the 
keeper  of  all  the  kinetic  or  electrified 
pieces  in  the  collection,  like  the  Pol 
Bury,  Marcel  Duchamp,  Jean  Tingue- 
ly,  and  Op  Art  items  that  occupy  a 
bookcase  in  their  city  library.)  When 
his  preparations  are  over,  Burton  steps 
back  and  begins  to  unfold  a  series  of 
progressively  smaller  and  smaller 
doors  each  opening  into  the  next,  like  a 
stack  of  Chinese  boxes,  until,  at  least 
half  a  dozen  doors  later,  we've  arrived 
at  its  center,  a  tiny  liquid  whirligig  of 
color,  "a  tornado  I  caught  in  a  box," 
Mr.  Tremaine  announces  gleefully. 

Both  Tremaines  look  with  great  care 
even  at  objects  that  have  been  in  their 
home  for  decades,  their  appreciation 
undiminished  by  familiarity.  The  bed- 
room in  the  apartment  contains  a  rare 
work  that  exempliries  the  intensity  of 
their  interest — the  rarity,  in  this  case, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  work  of  art 
about  which  Emily  and  Burton  dis- 
agree. The  piece  is  a  ladder  by  Bruce 
Robbins,  literally  a  wooden  ladder 
subtly  painted  on  one  side  in  shades  of 
palest  pink,  blue,  lavender,  the  colors 
rubbed  into  the  wood  so  the  structure 
seems  to  be  all  white.  On  the  reverse, 
however,  the  ladder  is  practically  un- 
finished but  for  the  cross  pieces,  which 
are  black.  Both  Emily  and  Burton 
agree  on  its  placement,  leaning  on  a 
wall  next  to  an  oval  1914  Mondrian, 
the  plus  and  minus  signs  of  the  early 
painting  miraculously  echoed  in  the 


Picasso's  Femme  an  Chapeau,  dated 
the  day  the  Germans  marched  on  Paris. 

Robbins  sculpture.  But  Burton  is  con- 
vinced the  side  with  the  black  paint 
should  face  out,  that  it  serves  the  Mon- 
drian better  and  vice  versa.  Emily, 
however,  says,  "Nonsense.  It's  just  the 
opposite."  And  so  the  Robbins  ladder 
is  occasionally  in  motion,  turned  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  depending  on  which 
spouse  last  placed  the  piece. 

When  the  Tremaines  are  not  in  the 
city  they  are  often  at  their  place  in  the 
Connecticut  countryside.  That  house, 
too,  is  a  haven  for  their  collection. 
Through  a  long  corridor  on  the  way  to 
the  large  glass  sitting  room,  one's  pe- 
ripheral vision  picks  up  glimpses  of 
major  pieces,  one  after  another,  ap- 
pearing and  receding  from  view  on  the 
left  and  right.  A  great  Jasper  Johns  tar- 
get. An  early  Claes  Oldenburg  papier- 
mache  of  a  strong  man's  arm.  Warhol's 
S  &  H  Trading  Stamps.  A  Stuart  Davis 
from  the  thirties.  A  Roy  Lichtenstein 
send-up  of  postcard  art,  plugged  into 
an  electrical  socket  and  undulating. 
(Mrs.  Tremaine  describes  it  as  the 
"campiest  picture  ever  made.")  A  gen- 
tle Kuniyoshi. 

Once  one  enters  the  modestly  fur- 
nished glass  room,  the  shape  of  the 
property  reveals  itself.  The  house  oc- 
cupies one  end  of  a  corridor  of  spaces 
and  renovated  buildings  designed  by 
Philip  Johnson.  Sited  amid  the  out- 
door spaces  between  these  structures 
there  is  sculpture.  This  time  Burton 


Tremaine  is  the  tour  guide.  "Stan! 
back  while  I  walk  up  to  this  so  you  ca 
see  the  scale,"  he  suggests  when  er 
countering  an  outdoor  metal  piecj 
However,  he  leavens  the  absorptio 
with  aesthetic  concerns  with  glimpst 
at  other  aspects  of  their  life.  "Let  m 
divert  you  from  art  to  show  you  the  Jj 
cuzzi,"  he  suggests  at  one  point.  Some 
how  the  ease  with  which  he  can  g 
J^om  presenting  a  New  Hebrides  torr 
tom,  their  first  primitive  acquisition,  t 
a  description  of  a  skiing  trip  or  talk  c 
sailing  or  riding  only  heightens  th 
awareness  of  how  inseparable  fror 
regular  existence  this  remarkable  a; 
sembly  of  objects  is  to  the  Tremaines. 

Despite  the  differences  in  their  ap 
proach  to  art,  and,  in  some  senses  be 
cause  of  those  differences,  they  hav 
enjoyed  an  absolute  meeting  of  th 
minds  about  the  selection  of  thei 
pieces.  Together  they  tell  a  story  that  i 
lustrates  the  point.  "There  was  a  sho> 
at  the  Modern  that  we  both  wanted  t 
see,  but  we  couldn't  manage  to  get  tc 
gether,"  Emily  explains.  "So  we  eac 
got  a  catalogue  and  made  notes."  h 
this  point,  Burton  picks  up  the  tak 
"When  we  got  home  and  compare^ 
our  comments,  our  top  four  picture 
were  the  same,  and  Em's  number  on 
was  my  number  two  and  vice  versa." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  strength  and  sup 
port  that  comes  from  this  fusion  of  ser 
sibilities  that  has  enabled  th 
Tremaines  over  and  over  again  to  lea 
into  the  unknown,  to  buy  before  artist 
were  recognized  and  to  choose  exarr 
pies  of  such  consistently  high  calibei 
Robert  Irwin,  an  artist  admired  by  th 
Tremaines  for  his  difficult,  minima 
constructions  as  well  as  for  his  aesthei 
ic  and  philosophical  concerns,  remem 
bers  their  purchase  of  a  large  whit 
disk  painting  that  now  hangs  ("floats 
is  really  more  accurate)  in  the  entr 
room  of  the  Connecticut  house. 

"They  bought  the  disk  paintin, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  the  last  of  m 
non-site  works.  No  one  wanted  to  bu 
them.  I  guess  they  were  too  theatrical 
not  Greenbergian  enough.  The  Ne\ 
York  criticism  was  very  negative.  Bu 
they  didn't  wait  for  a  ground  swell  or  t( 
become  part  of  a  position.  Like  all  thi 
greatest  collectors,  they  were  willing  t< 
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list  their  owti  eye.  They  bought  early, 
I  the  beginning,  on  faith." 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  this 
K)neering  spirit  also  involved  niis- 
ikes  and  some  deliberate  decisions  to 
\clude  certain  artists  and  types  oi 
ork  from  their  collection.  "Oh,  we 
lade  a  few  errors,"  Burton  remern- 
ers.  "We  skied  a  lot  in  those  days,  and 
nnetimes  I  recall  a  few  things  we 
ought  and  I  think  maybe  we  staved  on 
le  mountain  too  long." 
When  questioned  about  the  absence 
t  color  field  painters  like  Jules  Olitski 
r  Helen  Frankenthaler  in  the  collec- 
lon,  Emily  is  quite  specific.  "I  find  it 
erribly  boring,  verging  on  the  decora- 
ive.  Really  I  feel  it's  just  more  of  the 
ame,  not  saying  anything  new."  And  a 
)assion  for  what  is  new  is  the  corner- 
tone  of  the  Tremaine  collection.  To 
luv  what  has,  in  Emily's  words,  "been 
ligested ...  it  would  only  just  be  aes- 
hetics  and  perhaps  a  little  nostalgia 
hat  makes  me  want  to  own  it." 

One  of  their  most  famous  acquisi- 
lons,  Jasper  Johns's  Three  Flags,  was 
uirchased  right  out  of  his  studio  at  the 
ime  of  the  young  artist's  first  show  in 
.1958,  for  $900.  In  1980  it  was  sold  to 
[he  Whitney  Museum  for  one  million 
dollars,  then  one  of  the  highest  prices 
:ver  paid  for  the  work  of  a  living  Amer- 
can  artist.  Whitney  curator  Patterson 
Sims  defends  this  controversial  acqui- 
sition by  citing  director  "Tom  Arm- 
strong's and  the  museum  board's 
commitment  to  acquiring  the  master- 
pieces of  American  art.  If  it  hadn't 
come  to  the  Whitney,  it  would  have 
gone  to  Japan  or  England,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  that  kind  of  iconic  power  be- 
longs in  this  country." 

The  Tremaines'  reason  behind  the 
sale  was  to  raise  additional  monies  for 
the  various  charities  they  support.  As 
Emily  regards  the  transaction,  "The 
Whitney  got  the  painting — and  by 
their  paying  a  million  dollars  for  it  we 
felt  sure  they'd  keep  it  on  permanent 
exhibition  and  not  in  the  basement,  so 
the  public  will  get  to  see  it — Planned 
Parenthood  got  a  good  deal  of  help,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  I'm  the  only  loser." 

For  the  Tremaines,  their  collection 
is  a  living  thing.  They  have  no  plans  to 
keep  it  together,  because  they  can't 
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bear  the  idea  of  it  being  shut  up  in 
sorne  museum  storage  area.  What  has 
it  been  like,  being  surrounded  every 
day  by  paintings  and  sculpture  as  su- 
perb and  intense  as  these  objects? 
Each  answers  characteristically.  For 
Burton,  "It  just  seems  normal,  like  the 
woods."  And  tor  Emily,  "It  is  like  liv- 
ing with  books.  I  never  sit  in  front  of  art 


that  1  don't  get  ideas.  It's  a  catalyst,  1 
guess." 

Together  their  ver\'  diHerent  view- 
points combine  to  torm  a  fairly  com- 
plete sense  of  what  it  means  to  appre- 
ciate art.  As  with  their  collection,  the 
whole  is  greater  because  o/the  sum  of 
the  two  parts.  Editors:  Bahs  Simpson 
and  Carolyn  Sollis 
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(Continut'd  from  page  186)  was  no 
mere  midlife  crisis,  but  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  survival. 
Wright  had  spent  the  preceding  year  in 
Europe  supervising  the  preparation  of 
the  famous  Wasmuth  portfolios  of  his 
work  to  date,  and  the  richness  of  their 
contents  was  as  impressive  as  his  pros- 
pects seemed  bleak.  Despite  the  pre- 
text of  the  publication  project,  Wright 
had  actually  fled  to  Europe  as  a  refugee 
from  the  domestic  debacle  that  had 


Though  one  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  Wright's  love  for  Maniah  Cheney, 
he  seems  to  have  vacillated  more  than 
once  in  making  the  decision  to  aban- 
don his  family.  During  their  sojourn  in 
Italy,  the  wayward  couple  had  contem- 
plated settling  in  Fiesole,  with  Wright 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a  design  for  a 
house  and  studio  there.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1910,  Wright  reported  to  his 
friend  the  English  architect  C.R.  Ash- 
bee,  "I  am  going  back  to  Oak  Park  to 


The  overlapping  roofs  of  Taliesin  recall  those  ot  a  traditional  Japanese  village 


caused  serious  repercussions  in  his 
practice  of  architecture. 

In  1909  Wright  had  left  his  wife 
Catherine  and  their  six  children  to  take 
up  with  Mamah  Borthwick  Cheney,  a 
neighbor  and  the  wife  of  Edwin  Che- 
ney, for  whom  he  had  built  a  house  in 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  inl904.  Though  the 
clients  who  had  commissioned  the 
houses  of  Wright's  Prairie  School  peri- 
od were  highly  enlightened  aesthetical- 
ly, they  were  still  for  the  most  part 
resolutely  middle-class  in  their  social 
attitudes.  In  cutting  his  ties  with  his 
family,  Wright  was  simultaneously 
severing  his  life  line  to  future  work  in 
his  home  community. 

Not  that  the  break  was  clean. 


pick  up  the  thread  of  my  work  and  in 
somedegreeof  my  life.  .  .."Mrs.  Che- 
ney returned  to  Oak  Park,  roo,  but 
joined  neither  husband  nor  lover:  Ed- 
win Cheney  had  moved  out  of  their 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house,  and  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  moved  back  into  his. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  Wright's 
reconciliation  with  his  wife,  he  scon 
began  making  arrangements  for  a  per- 
manent split.  Apparently  at  his  behest, 
his  mother,  Anna  Lloyd  Jones  Wright, 
gave  some  tv^'o  hundred  acres  of  land 
(which  she  had  most  probably  inherit- 
ed) to  Wright  at  Spring  Green,  twenty 
miles  southeast  of  his  birthplace  at 
Richland  Center  and  adjacent  to  farms 
settled  by  her  family  more  than  half  a 


century  before.  For  Wright  himself, 
the  hillside  property  was '  'one  of  my  fa- 
vorite places.  .  .as  a  boy.  .  .."  With 
disarming  simplicity  and  characteristic 
self-centeredness,  he  later  recalled  his 
decision  to  build  a  new  home  on  that 
land  in  terms  devoid  of  the  turmoil  of 
the  actual  events:  "When  family  life  in 
Oak  Park.  .  .conspired  against  the 
freedom  to  which  I  had  come  to  feel  ev- 
ery soul  was  entitled,  I  had  no  choice, 
would  I  keep  my  self-respect,  but  to  go 
out  a  voluntary  exile  into  the  unchart- 
ed and  unknown ....  I  meant  to  live  if 
I  could  an  unconventional  life.  I  turned 
to  this  hill  in  the  Valley  as  my  Grandfa- 
ther before  me  had  turned  to  Amer- 
ica— as  a  hope  and  haven." 

In  fact,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  se- 
crecy about  the  exact  nature  of  the 
construction  that  began  in  May  1911 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Helena  Val- 
ley. According  to  the  local  newspaper, 
Anna  Wright  was  building  a  new  house 
for  herself;  not  a  word  about  her  son 
the  architect  and  certainly  nothing 
about  what  was  known  in  those  days  as 
a  "love  nest."  The  730  townspeople  of 
Spring  Green  were  no  more  tolerant 
than  the  citizens  of  Oak  Park,  and  many 
were  Wright's  relatives,  who  were  typi- 
cally outspoken.  His  uncle  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  raged  on  about  "that 
blinded  egotist  in  the  'Haven  of  Plea- 
sure' "  and  the  "  'Palace  of  Folly.'  " 

Three  months  after  Taliesin  began 
to  rise  majestically,  Edwin  Cheney  re- 
ceived a  divorce  from  his  errant  wife 
(and  custody  of  their  children).  With 
stunning  architectural  symbolism, 
Wright  erected  a  brick  wall  between 
his  Oak  Park  house  and  its  intercon- 
necting office-studio,  consigning  his 
family  to  the  former  and  himself  to  the 
latter.  (The  long-suffering  Catherine 
Wright,  who  vainly  believed  he  would 
someday  return  to  her,  was  reduced  to 
taking  in  boarders.) 

By  the  first  days  of  winter  Taliesin 
was  habitable,  and  only  then  was  any 
pretense  of  conventional  propriety  fi- 
nally dropped.  With  his  genius  for  self- 
dramatizing  (and  often  self-destruc- 
tive) publicity,  Wright  chose  Christ- 
mas, of  all  days,  to  call  a  press  con- 
ference at  Spring  Green  at  which  he 
announced      (Continued  on  page  212) 
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REAL  ESTATE 
PORTFOLIO 


Ihe  distinctive  residential  properties  pre- 
sented here  ijicliide  offerings  by  internationally  known  realtors,  as  well  as 
prestigious  real  estate  coiupajiies  in  your  own  area.  Each  propert}'  listed 
represents  thepossibilit}'  of  luxurious  living  for  people  who  insist  on  the  best. 


A  Thily  Miignificent  Residence 

On  The  Ocean 

In  The  Palni  Beaches 


Tower  residences  with  wraparound  8"  deep  balconies, 
master  suites,  2  baths,  dressing  areas  and  closets. 
12  Ocean  House  apartments  on  the  beach. 
10  ocean  Villas  -  3,816  sq.  ft.  of  Uving  with  3  sundecks. 
2  large  pools,  2  tennis  courts,  430'  on  the  ocean  and 
32  cabanas  on  a  3  acre  recreational  deck. 
Pavilion  for  meetings,  playing  cards  or  lunching. 
24  hour  security  and  private  enclosed  parking. 
Decorator  services  and  packages  available. 
Concierge  type  services. 
Priced  from  $230,000. 


4100  North  Ocean  Drive  •  Singer  Island,  Florida  33404 
(305)845-2003 
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UTien  it  comes  to  Championship  Living, 

BocaWest  comes  first. 

Arvicia  s  premier  resort  community  at  Boca  Raton 

offers  a  variefv  of  residences  for  year-round  Ihing 

or  the  perfect  vacation  home.  *' 

.And,  each  home  comes  with  1 ,436  acres  of  lakes 
and  nature  trails.  With  privacy  and  24-hour  secu- 
rity-. There  are  also  4  championship  golf  courses 
and  34  tennis  courts. 

From  5110,000  to  over  51,000,000. 

For  information  on  a  communit}-  tour  or 
vacation  in  a  private  villa,  call  (30?)  483-9200. 

®  BocaWEst  Resort  €i  Ckib 

.\n  .Aj\ida  CommuniU' 
RO.  Box  3070,  Dept.  HG4,  Boca  Raton,  Florida  33431-0970. 
\bid  in  states  where  prohibited  bv  law.  This  offer  is  not  a\'ailible  to  residents  of  New  York. 
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Cyyiydad  Properties,  Inc. 


An  Eloquent  Contemporary 

On  10.92  acres  with  fenced  pastures,  a 
small  bam  and  facing  a  3-acre  lake,  this 


doquent  contemporary  has  fir^laces  in 
fte-^Tsa  Tooin  and  familv  room,  4  bed- 
-■■^"'"'^^"Jh#;l»ths,  It  has  hill 
'c^^iffrcieBt  Systems, 


lion's  Gate 

"Lion's  Gate"  is  one  of  the  largest  and  Finest 
Ktates  in  the  southeast.  On  15 'A  acres  in 
Atlanta  with  fountains,  pools,  stables,  guest 
house  and  tennis  court,  this  tudor  style 
manor  house  has  over  12.500  sq.  ft.  of  living 
area;  there  are  7  bedrooms,  6!^  baths  and  a 
J^balropm  staff  apartment  and  impressively 
"  ~;fbHnal  rooms,  brick  patios  and  terraced 
fc?Ali  appliances,  systems  and  security 
"^'"^^art  On  15'A  acres,  $2,750,000 
"'^^  i^nce  on  5  acres-$l  ,900,000. 


Oak  Lodge  Plantation 

Oak  Lodge  Plantation,  circa  1873,  has  a 


park-like  setting.  There  are  about  5,000 
sq.  ft.  of  living  area,  5  bedrooms  and  4 
baths.  The  house  was  remodeled  and  has 
central  heat  and  air  conditioning,  yet  the 
charm  of  the  elaborate  moldings  and 
heart  pine  floors  have  been  retained.  On 
6  acres  -  $275,000  or  on  406  acres  with 
timbo^,  formland  and  orchards,  $700,000. 


•lynad  Properties.  Inc..  1936-.4  North  Druid  Hills  Rd..  .N.E..  .Atlanta.  G.A  30319 
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Luxury  Living 

Will  Never  Be  Closer  To 

The  "New  Boca  Raton." 


The  "New  Boca  Raton"  is  the  vibrant,  exclusive  area  centered  on 
Glades  Road  between  1-95  and  Florida's  Turnpike.  Its  pro.ximity  to 
exclusive  schools,  shopping  and  cultural  activities  has  assured  its 
prestige  and  value  as  a  location  for  the  finest  luxun.-  homes. 

At  the  ver\-  center  of  this  location  is  Boca  Grove  Plantation,  devel- 
oped by  the  same  people  that  developed  The  Sanctuaiy  Boca  Grove 
Plantation  is  a  community  of  luxury  single  family  homes  and  dis- 
tinctive townhomes,  patio  homes  and  multi-level  villas,  priced  from 
$176,900.00,  set  in  the  mature  landscape  of  a  fragrant  orange 
grove.  Boca  Grove  Plantation  also  offers  the  most  private  golf  course 
in  the  area... with  play  limited  only  to  owners  of  the  course  and 
their  guests.  The  quality  and  stature  of  our  18  hole  championship 
course  is  reflected  in  our  touring  pro,  Gary  Player  In  addition, 
Boca  Grove  offers  a  separate  Golf  Club  and  another  club  for  tennis 
and  swimming. 

Enjoy  the  unparalleled  quality  of  life  in  the  "New  Boca  Raton." 


BCX:AGRO\t 


Illustrated,  Artist  concept  of  Coventn,^  in  the  Grove,  Patio  Homes 


Exclusive  sales  agent,  Sanctuary  Realty  Corp.,  REALTORS®  21070  Rosedown  Court,  Boca  Raton,  Florida  33434 
(305)  487-1470,  426-4078, 947-3378.  Our  entrance  is  conveniently  located  on  Glades  Road  at  Florida's  Turnpike  entrance. 
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(Continued  from  page  208)  his  inten- 
tion of  living  openly  with  a  woman  he 
could  not  make  his  wife. 

Wright's  withdrawal  from  his  secure 
but  ultimately  stifling  suburban  exis- 
tence was  in  part  a  result  of  his  dwin- 
dling artistic  inspiration.  lie  had 
played  out  his  hand  with  his  famous 
Prairie  houses  several  years  earlier;  af- 
ter he  completed  his  superb  but  atypi- 
cal Coonley  house  of  1907-09  in 
Riverside,  Illinois,  Wright's  domestic 
designs  were  pretty  much  a  law  of  di- 
minishing returns.  Whether  or  not  his 
radical  resolution  of  his  personal  prob- 
lems was  the  major  factor  behind 
Wright's  new  creative  impetus,  his 
scheme  for  Taliesin  took  the  master 
back  to  the  very  top  of  his  form.  It  was 
but  the  first  of  the  vigorous  comebacks 
in  which  Wright  was  deluged  with 
fresh  inspiration  after  a  daunting  artis- 
tic drought. 

In  contrast  to  the  upheaval  that 
prompted  the  construction  of  Taliesin, 
the  finished  house  itself  was  all  repose, 
the  calm  and  comforting  place  its  mak- 
er dreamt  it  would  be.  "Truth  against 
the  world"  was  the  old  family  motto 
that  Wright  resurrected  for  his  own 
use;  Taliesin  was  his  secure  retreat 
from  an  outside  world  that  he  felt  was 
inimical  to  truth  as  he  saw  it. 

Architecturally,  Taliesin  was  a  fur- 
ther development  of  the  concept  that 
Wright  had  first  employed  in  the 
Coonley  house:  "zoning,"  or  separat- 
ing by  function  the  various  parts  of  a 
building  into  discrete  but  connected 
pavilions,  as  opposed  to  the  more  solid 
masses  of  the  early  Prairie  houses.  Also 
like  the  Coonley  design  was  the  way  in 
which  Taliesin  was  arranged  around  a 
series  of  courtyards  and  pools,  integral 
parts  of  the  overall  scheme  that 
stemmed  from  Wright's  intimate 
knowledge  of  Japanese  architecture. 

Deriving  from  that  tradition  just  as 
directly  were  the  roofs  of  Taliesin, 
which  attained  an  importance  pre- 
saged by  Wright's  earlier  house  de- 
signs, many  of  which  had  strongly 
horizontal  roof  lines.  Here  Wright 
went  all  the  way  in  exploitmg  the  deep- 
seated  imagery  of  protection  inherent 
in  the  overhanging  roof.  To  be  sure, 
American  houses  in  the  Shingle  Style 


Taliesin  is  set  into,  not  on,  the  hill 

and  English  houses  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movement  had  roofs  unusually 
expressive  of  shelter,  but  Wright  took 
that  motif  farther  than  it  had  ever  gone 
before.  His  emphasis  of  the  roofs  at  Ta- 
liesin was  so  strong  that  the  walls  be- 
neath their  deep  eaves  appear  to  be 
mere  supports  for  the  massive  forms 
above  them.  As  one  looks  down  on  the 
roofs  of  Taliesin  from  the  crest  of  the 
hiU  behind  the  house,  they  seem  re- 
markably like  those  of  a  Japanese  vil- 
lage, juxtaposed  in  a  manner  that  (like 
the  most  sophisticated  Oriental  art) 
seems  at  once  absolutely  spontaneous 
and  totally  controlled. 

For  years  before  he  designed  Talie- 
sin, Wright  had  been  obsessed  with 
making  architecture  "break  out  of  the 
box,"  his  bid  to  end  the  orthogonal 
rule  that  had  dominated  Western  ar- 
chitecture since  the  Renaissance.  He 
had  already  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
create  highly  inventive  interior  spaces 
in  such  works  as  his  Martin  house  of 
1904  in  Buffalo,  ai.d  equally  exciting 
plays  of  external  form  in  his  Robie 
house  of  1906  in  Chicago.  But  if  the 
Robie  house  showed  Wright  at  his 
most  sculpturally  dynamic,  then  Tajje- 
sin  saw  him  at  his  most  sensitively  un- 
assertive. Wright's  careful  siting  of  the 
structure  was  not  lost  on  even  the  un- 
trained eye.  After  the  obstreperous 
critic  Alexander  Woollcott  visited  Ta- 
liesin in  1925,  he  quite  charmingly  not- 
ed , ' '  W^y,  if  a  lovely  tree  was  in  the  way 
of  that  house,  the  house  just  doffed  its 
cap  respectfully  and  went  around  it." 

It  has  been  frequentlv  said  that  Ta- 
liesin seems  almost  to  melt  into  its  sur- 
rounding setting,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  house  ends  and 
the  landscape  begins.  What  impressed 


Woollcott  was  "above  all  how  pliantly 
the  unpretentious  home  would  meet 
halfway  the  participation  of  the  coun- 
tryside." This  Wright  accomplished  in 
several  ways.  The  principal  cladding 
material  was  a  rich  yellow  sand-lime- 
stone, quarried  on  another  hill  about  a 
mile  away.  With  the  instinctive  eco- 
logical wisdom  that  was  one  of  his 
greatest  gifts,  Wright  knew  that  the  na- 
tive stone,  much  more  than  brick 
(which  he  had  used  brilliantly  else- 
where), would  make  Taliesin  seem  to 
be  an  emanation  of  its  place.  Then 
there  was  the  sympathetic  embracing 
of  Taliesin  by  terraces,  low  walls, 
planters,  and  embankments  in  the 
same  tawny  stone  as  the  walls,  all  lov- 
ingly crafted  by  masons  whom  Wright 
described  "as  interested  as  sculptors 
fashioning  a  statue."  The  finishing 
touches  were  provided  by  nature,  and 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs  have  only  added  to  the 
illusion  that  this  house  grew  out  of  the 
earth  itself. 

When  Taliesin  was  completed,  there 
could  be  no  argument  with  C.R.  Ash- 
bee,  who  found  it  "altogether  a  rather 
splendid  establishment,  quite  uncon- 
ventional, and  very  beautiful  in  its  bo- 
hemian  and  original  way."  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  Mamah  Borthwick 
(who  had  resumed  her  maiden  name) 
settled  into  a  quiet  domestic  routine. 
From  the  outset,  Wright  intended  this 
to  be  a  private  universe  with  a  life  all  its 
own,  self-supporting  if  not  totally  self- 
sufficient.  In  Wright's  vision,  "Taliesin 
was  to  be  a  complete  living  unit  genu- 
ine in  point  of  comfort  and  beauty,  yes, 
from  pig  to  proprietor,"  including 
everything  from  his  architectural  stu- 
dio to  (in  a  Wright  phrase  at  once  bibli- 
cal and  Rabelaisian)  "grunting  sows  to 
turn  all  waste  to  solid  gold." 

Getting  gold  of  a  more  negotiable 
sort  continued  to  be  a  problem  for 
Wright,  however.  His  number  of  new 
jobs  had  not  returned  to  the  level  of  his 
Oak  Park  heyday,  but  fortunately  he 
began  to  receive  offers  for  buildings  on 
a  scale  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
suburban  house.  In  January  1913, 
Wright  and  Mamah  Borthwick  trav- 
eled to  Japan  at  the  invitation  of  the 
new  emperor,  (Continued  on  page  216) 
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Woodard  is  the  connoisseurs'  thoice  for  casual  indoor 

nd  outdoor  furniture.  Our  sculptured  Flair  collection  in 

handcrafted  extruded  aluminum  is  elegant  in  look  and 

rugged  in  performance.  The  exclusive  Weatherlast® 

finish  and  elegant  fabrics  are  available  in  a  palette  of 

designer  colors.  Luxurious  cushions  stuffed  with 

DuPont  HoUofil®  weather  the  worst  conditions. 

Woodard's  15  Year  Limited  Warranty  is  the  best 

in  the  industry.  At  this  stage  in  life  are  you  willing  to 

settle  for  less?      .^^^Dooion- 
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Casual  furnishings  in  aluminum,  contemporary 
steel  and  traditional  wrought  iron. 

Call  (213)  450-1541  for  the  names  of  the 

Woodard  dealers  nearest  you,  or  send  $5.00  to 

Wood&rd,  2951  28th  St.,  Suite  2050,  Santa  Monica, 

California  90405  for  a  full  color  brochure. 

Flair  designed  by  Herb  Saiger,  A.S.I.D. 
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An  English  petit  point  carpet, 

measuring 4.3  x  3.2, 

in  extraordinarily  vivacious 

colors,  consisting  primarily  of  tan,  yeHow, 

pale  blue,  peach,  vanilla, 

celery,  and  forest  green. 
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ALAVIEILLERUSSIE 

781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1(1022   (212)  752-1727 


.Diamond  and  pearl  clover  pin, 

set  with  one  white  and  one  gray 

natural  pearl  and  one  pink  conch  pearl 

English,  Circa  1860. 

Length:  T/," 


ANTHONY  •  A  P  •  STUEMPFIG 

22 13  Saint  James  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103 
Tel:  (215)  561-7191 
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Important, 

presentation/exhibition 

silver  pitcher  with 

Baldwin  "Tom  Thumb"  locomotive 

and  cars, 

by:  Bard  &  Lammont, 

Philadelphia, 

Circa  1842. 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC, 

},2  East  67th  Street,  New  York.  NY.  10021  (212)  988-5248 

9002  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  90069  (21.S>  273-303"' 

32  Avenue  Raymond  Poincarc  75116  Paris  727-1779 


A  pair  of 

painted  and  giltwood 

English  Regency  armchairs 

each  with  a  rectangular 
overscrolled  padded  back, 

the  wooden  armrest 

raised  on  sphinge  supports. 

Height:  38 V2"  Width:  25 Vi" 

Depth:  21" 
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Galleiies 


12  East  56th  Street     New  York,  NY   10022      (212)758-0937 


Vj'O  ,/I.3,        Fine  Chinese  Carved  Ivory  Figure 
V:  ll|^' V  4.1    O^  ^^^  '^'''"g  dynasty.  1 368-1 643  AD. 
" '  it,  ««^j?  wi  Height:  5 V2  inches 
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/\;sociation  Secretary 
15  East  57th  Street 
New  York  1002; 


G.RANDALL 

229  North  Royal  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
(703)  549-4432 


A  rare  small 

William  &  Mary 

oysters  of  walnut  chi 

on  original 

barley-twist  stand. 

England  Circa  1681 

Height:  48'/2"  Width: 

Depth:  21" 

Brochure  available 


East  57th  Street     New  York,  N.Y.  10022     (212)  753-4368 
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Louis  XV  Ormolu  Mounted 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain  Potpourri 

Circa  1  750  Height:  8  inches 

Exhibition  Catalogue  Seven  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents 
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59  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  355-7620 


An  exceptional  and  rare 

18th  century  English  Chippendale 

mahogany  gentleman's  dresser. 

Circa  1760. 
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IS  East    57th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022      (212)  PL  2-6166 


te  19th  century  KAZAK 

5.3x7.2 
old,  vibrant  geometric 
oatterns  in  royal  blue, 
een,  and  mustard  seed 
la  rich,  rust,  ground  in 
very  good  condition. 


B|J'C[|fl  W^C! 

49  E.  53rd  St.  2nd  Fl.,  New  York,  NY.  10022 
(212)   PL  8-1400 


A  pair  of  Italian  Curved  Wooden  Banquettes 
Trompe  L'oeil  Late  1 8th  century 
Width;  57"  Depth:  Overall  18"  Height:  15" 
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IIOUSK  WAS  HIS  STORY 


A  little  girl 

shouldn't  have  to 

beg  for  food. 

But  Nita  must. 

Her  frail  mother,  who  spends  all 
day  in  the  marketplace  peddling 
straw  mats,  can't  sell  enough  to  feed 
Nita  and  her  two  younger  brothers. 

For  $18  a  month  through  our 
sponsorship  program,  you  can  help  a 
child  like  Nita.  For  a  destitute  child, 
your  generosity  can  mean  health,  an 
education  — even  life  itself. 

Write  to:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Clarke  Wood         | 

Children,  Incorporated,  FO.  Box  5381       | 

Dept.  HG4N4,  Richmond,  Va.  23220  USA    | 

D   I  wish  to  sponsor  a  box-  D  ,  girl  D  ,  in  J 

n  Asia,  D  Latin  America,  D  Middle  East,  ' 

n  Africa,  D  US  A,  n  Greatest  Need .  ■ 

D   I  will  give  $18  a  month  ($216  a  year).  I 

Enclosed  is  my  gift  for  a  full  yearD.  the  i 

first  month  n.  Please  send  me  the  child's  I 

name,  story,  address  and  picture.  I 

n    I  can't  sponsor,  but  will  help  S I 

n    Please  send  me  further  information.  | 

n    If  for  a  group,  please  specify.  | 

I 

Church,  Class.  Club.   School.   Business,  etc  " 


U.S  gifts  arc  fully  tax  deductible  ■ 

.Annual  financial  statements  are  available  on  request  ? 
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(Continued  jrovi  page  ?12)  a.ncJ  from 
rhat  trip  came  the  commission  to  de- 
sign the  imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo.  Back 
home,  Wright  was  asked  to  plan  an  am- 
bitious entertainment  complex  in  Chi- 
cago, Midway  Gardens.  He  seemed 
well  on  his  way  toward  recouping  the 
bright  promise  of  his  earlier  career. 

Then,  with  devastating  suddenness 
and  stunning  brutality,  everything 
changed.  On  August  14,  1914,  while 
Wright  was  in  Chicago  working  on 
Midway  Gardens,  the  Barbadian  cook 
at  Taliesin  ran  amok:  while  Mamah 
and  her  two  children  (who  were  there 
on  a  visit)  took  lunch  with  their  play- 
mate and  several  Taliesin  employees, 
the  demented  servant  locked  the  door 
to  the  dining  room,  set  the  house  on 
fire,  and  axed  to  death  those  who  man- 
aged to  escape  the  conflagration.  Sev- 
en people  were  killed,  including 
Mamah  and  her  children.  The  mass 
murderer  committed  suicide  in  jail  sev- 
eral days  later,  and  any  explanation  for 
the  deed  died  with  him. 

Only  one  wing  of  Taliesin  escaped 
destruction,  and  though  Wright  was  in 
a  tremendous  state  of  shock,  he  began 
almost  immediately  to  think  about  re- 
building the  rest  of  his  shattered  dream 
house.  Taliesin  II,  as  the  architect  re- 
ferred to  it,  was  finished  by  the  end  of 

1915,  but  as  brave  a  gesture  as  it  was 
for  Wright  to  put  such  renewed  faith  in 
the  future,  the  house  saw  rather  little  of 
him  over  the  next  decade.  At  the  end  of 

1916,  Wright  left  for  Tokyo  to  super- 
vise construction  of  the  Imperial  Ho- 
tel; with  him  went  Miriam  Noel,  a 
striking  but  erratic  divorcee  whom  he 
eventually  wed  in  1923,  a  year  after  his 


own  divorce  from  Catherine.  But  Mir- 
iam provided  neither  the  emotional 
stability  nor  domestic  tranquility 
Wright  craved,  and  she  left  him  five 
months  after  their  marriage.  Wright 
'was  much  like  Picasso  in  that  his  per- 
sonal living  arrangements  were  almost 
invariably  reflected  in  his  work.  It  is 
significant  that  while  Catherine 
Wright's  and  Mamah  Borthwick's  in- 
fluences can  be  easily  discerned  in  the 
houses  Wright  built  for  them,  Miriam 
Noel  passed  virtually  without  a  trace. 

A  chance  meeting  at  a  ballet  perfor- 
mance in  Chicago  brought  Wright  face 
to  face  with  the  last  great  love  of  his  life, 
Olga  Ivanova  Lazovich,  a  beautiful  26- 
year-old  Montenegrin  with  mystic  as 
well  as  artistic  tendencies.  Olgivanna, 
as  she  was  called,  was  ardently  pursued 
by  the  stiU-married  57-year-old  archi- 
tect. At  his  urging  she  took  up  resi- 
dence at  Taliesin  and  in  late  1925  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Olgivanna 
rekindled  Wright's  romantic  embers, 
another  real  fire  broke  out  at  Taliesin. 
Faulty  wiring  was  the  cause  this  time, 
and  though  no  lives  were  lost,  the  dam- 
age was  extensive,  estimated  between 
$250,000  and  $500,000.  Wright,  un- 
derinsured  and  as  always  short  of  cash, 
was  driven  closer  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  vindictive  Miriam,  who 
turned  into  an  avenging  fury,  delaying 
divorce  proceedings  and  washing  their 
dirty  linen  for  the  benefit  of  an  all-too- 
eager  press. 

But  at  last  Wright  had  a  muse  again, 
and  he  took  up  the  task  of  rebuilding 
Taliesin  for  her  with  a  philosophical 
equanimity  that  is  palpably  present  in 
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Taliesin  III,  the  one  we  know  today. 
Each  time  the  house  had  burnt,  parts 
of  the  surviving  structure  were  incor- 
porated into  the  new  one,  but  Wright 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  improve 
upon  the  old.  He  movingly  described 
how  "I  saved  many  stones  not  de- 
stroyed thus,  dyed  by  fire;  built  them 
together  with  the  fragments  of  great 
sculpture  I  had  raked  from  the  ashes, 
into  the  new  walls  adding  a  storied 
richness  to  them  unknown  before." 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  as  America  edged 
toward  the  nadir  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, Wright  founded  the  Taliesin  Fel- 
lowship, a  kind  of  personal  Bauhaus  in 
which  he  would  systematically  teach 
the  principles  of  his  "Organic  Archi- 
tecture." By  his  own  admission, 
Wright  was  no  teacher,  and  his  strong 
personality  was  more  likely  to  condone 
imitation  than  it  was  to  inspire  original 
departures.  But  his  impulse  was  more 
than  didactic:  he  was  desperately  hard 
up,  and  the  prospect  of  the  $1,100 
which  students  would  pay  for  tuition 
(and  the  pool  of  free  domestic  labor 
they  would  provide)  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement. Wright's  "School  ot  the  Al- 
lied Arts"  was  set  up  in  the  Hillside 
Home  School  (which  he  had  built  for 
his  Lloyd  Jones  aunts  in  1901  and  later 
inherited  from  them)  on  land  next  to 
Taliesin. 

Thus  stood  Wright's  estate  two  dec- 
ades after  he  first  began  to  raise  the 
walls  of  Taliesin.  Over  the  years  it  had 
more  and  more  come  to  resemble  not 
so  much  an  artist's  hideaway  as  a  feudal 
demesne:  the  manor  house  and  its  de- 
pendencies, the  foundation  for  school- 
ing the  monkish  brotherhood,  the 
chapel  and  its  burial  ground,  and  even 
the  windmill  which  Wright  had  built  in 
1897  all  served  to  claim  this  fiefdom  for 
its  owner.  It  is  ironic  that  America's 
two  greatest  architects,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  espoused 
the  most  egalitarian  of  philosophies 
and  yet  lived  in  the  lordliest  of  man- 
ners. But  seigneurial  splendor  is  not 
the  predominant  feeling  that  Taliesin 
ultimately  conveys.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, Wright  summed  up  the  essen- 
tial quality  that  this  house  still  radiates 
when  he  wrote,  "It  was  intensely  hu- 
man, I  believe." 
nEditor:  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 


(This  IS  the  first  part  of  a  two-part  article.  In 
next  month's  issue,  Taliesin  West.) 
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Step  inside  ayankee  barn. 

you  may  never  want  to  live 

in  a  house  again 

Antique  beams. 
Soaring  cathedral 
ceilings.  Cozy  lofts. 
Low  maintenance 
and  energy  efficienq: 
^did  the  floor  plan 
flexibilit\'ofpostand 
beam  construction. 
A  Yankee  Bam  Home 
is  sophisticated 
luxury  in  a  country 
classic  design. 


For  color  orodiure  and  9frpage  plan  portfolio,  send 
Yankee  Bam  Homes,  Star  Route  3,  Box  2,  Grantham 
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•  INVING 
CATIONED  C 


When  you  come 
home  from  most  vacations, 
friends  ask  you  a  few  polite 
cjuestions  imd  then  tend 
to  wander  off  somewhere. 

When  you  come 
home  from  a  ''Palm  Beach" 
\'acation,  tliey  tend  to 
be  more  inquisitive.  A 
bit  awed.  Occasionallv 
skeptical.  They  never 
tliought  \x)ur  jc:)b  was  so 
rew  arding.  Or  that  you 
had  friends  in  such  very 
right  places. 

Such  impressions 
should  be  cultivated.  Espe- 
cially when  tlie  tiTitli  is  that 
you  can  have  an  excep- 
tionalh'  rich  vacation  in 
Palm  Beach  County  at  an 
exceptionalh^  affordable 
price.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
take  advantage  of  a  few 
m^tl^is  about  "Palm  Beach". 

To  do  tliat,  and  per- 
haps create  a  few^  myths 
about  yourself,  here  are  a 
few  dos  and  don'ts. 

#1 :  DON'T  TELLTHEM 

EXACTED  WHERE  YOU 

ST^VYED. 

"I^lm  Beach"  is  more 
than  a  tiny  tcniv  citv  in 
Florida  wiiere  th. ;  t^-.- j.j'  • .  y 
winter  It  is  a  -'\^  ^o'j^  j.v  .nty 


over  2000  square 

miles  big,  that  mns 

from  Boca  Raton 

up  47  miles  of 

ocean  beaches 

to  Jupiter  and 

west  to  a  mstic 

jewel  of  Ameri 

cana  called 

Belle  Glade. 

So  tliere  is 

room  for 

every  kind  of 

vacation 

appetite  from      ^ 

palatial  to  simply 

fine  camping.  _^ 

But  let  your 

friends  assume  tliat 

you  spent  your 

time  lolling  about 

with  millionaires. 

Whattlieydon^t 

know  won't  hurt  ycu>'^'^S 

#2:  DON'T  TELLTHEM     ^ 
EXACTLY  WHEN  YOU  CAME. 

We  can  t  fault  you  for 
coming  to  Palm  Beach 
Country  "in  season".  (It 
sure  beats  shoveling  slush 
in  galoshes.)  But  out  of  sea 
son  you  can  live  like  tlie 
Ouier  half  lives  at  virtually 
haii  price.  The  myth  tliat 
it  is  unlivably  hot  in  the 
summer  gives  you  an 


especially 
wonderful  weapon! 
It  lowers  the  prices.  You 
could  live  like  a  king  or 
queen  for  three  weeks  h 
cooled  by  ocean  breeze.^i 
and  air  conditioning,  for 
tlie  money  your  friends 
may  spend  sweating  tliei 


DuR  Friends 

^M  Beach  Country 


Tliev  should 
believe  tliat  you 
spent  a  fortune 
on  vour  "Rilm 
Beach ...( mumble)" 
vacation.  Tlien, 
when  you  do  it  next 
year  too...! 

#4:  DO  SEND  FOR  OUR 

MYTHOMANIAC'S 

GUIDE  TO  PALM  BEACH 

COUNTRY. 

Tliis  priceless 
booklet  (and 


it  gives  you  sage  and 
snaioD\^  answers  to  some 
tricky  questions  your 
friends  might  tlirow^  at  you 
about  our  award- 
winning  restaurants  and 
resorts  or  more  tlian  100 
golf  courses.  Tlie  clincher 
is  die  Convincer  Kit  of 
matchbooks,  cocktail  nap- 
kins, swizzle  sticks,  used 
ticket  stubs  and  assorted 


ftilm  Beach  Country 
authentic  kit    souvenirs.  Spread  tliem 
discreetly  around  your 
den  or  wherever  and 
tlieyll  finally  be  convinced 
tliat  you  did  indeed  vaca- 
tion in  Palm  Beach  Country 
(Even  if  you  didn  t) 
In  short,  take  advantage  of 
to  grand  vacations    a  few  myths  about'Rilm 

here.  /^|~^  Beach"  to  create 

Just  as  I    |h\7Th^^.T  ^  few  myths 
important  A  1  j  y    F^i  1  \^    about  yourself 


of  goodies 
tliat  comes 
with  it)  is  an 
autlioritative, 
cUiiusing  and 
occasionally 
irreverent  guide 


'  tlirough  traffic  and 
•king  and  cleaning  a 
in  somewhere  for 
)  weeks. 

V.  DON'T  TELLTHEM 
>W  LITTLE  YOU  SPENT. 

Tliat  would  really 
ch  tlie  whole  thing. 


If  You  DIDN'T) 


DISCOVER  PALM  BEACH  COUNTRX  INC. 
DEPT  HaPO.  DRAWER  2315,  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA  33480 

Tell  me  more  abcuit  elegant,  affordable  i^alm  Beacii  Country,  and  send  me 
your  "Mythomaniacs  Guide"  and  Convincer  Kit  ( in  a  plain  brown  wrapper, 
please).  I  enclose  my  check  or  money  order  ( no  cash,  please)  for  $2.95. 


NAME 


STI^ET 


CIT^- 


STATE . 


ZIP 


CLASSICAL  GARDEN  (iOES  WEST 


The  sunken  garden,  with  puts  d  Japanese  iris,  blocks  of  clipped 
teucrium,  and  in  the  distance,  the  dusty  gray  heads  of  pruned  olive  trees. 


(Con  tinned  from  page  158)  decorations 
to  garden  planting,  had  no  formal 
training  but  was  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  horticulturists.  She 
would  continue  to  advise  successive 
owners  of  Filoli  until  her  death  in  1950. 
Porter  was  a  native  Californian,  but 
he  had  studied  in  Italy  and  seems  to 
have  been  steeped  in  the  contemporary 
notion  of  California-as-Mediterra- 
nean,  for  his  garden  is  clearly  classical 
in  inspiration.  Perhaps  he  had  read 
Captain  John  Charles  Fremont's  popu- 
lar Geographical  Memoirs  Upon  Upper 
California,  written  in  1848,  which  de- 
scribed California  in  terms  of  Italy — 
comparing  everything  from  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  state  to  the  configura- 
tions of  its  hills  and  bays.  Even  the 
plants  were  strikingly  similar:  the  oak 
and  the  bay,  pines,  cypresses,  oranges 
and  lemons,  olives  and  almonds  all  had 
their  Italian  counterparts.  The  many 
journalists,  travel  writers,  and  artists 
who  latched  onto  the  Mediterranean 
analogy  after  Fremont  (including  au- 
thor Mary  Austin  and  the  inimitable 
Isadora  Duncan)  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped Porter's  attention. 


In  terms  of  garden  design,  Porter 
particularly  appreciated  the  Latin  lega- 
cy of  the  Californian  missions,  with 
their  formality  and  agricultural  order; 
and  he  admired  classical  gardens  for 
their  well-organized  structure.  He  dis- 
missed the  natural  style  of  the  English 
Landscape  School,  pointing  to  "a  cer- 
tain dowdiness  in  the  idea  that  art  has 
to  simulate  nature  ir  her  least  artful 
moods."  Although  he  appreciated  na- 
ture and  embraced  the  beauty  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  he  found  the  lushness  of 
the  Californian  environment  a  bit  over- 
whelming. 

Gardens  of  quality.  Porter  suggest- 
ed, depended  on  ordered  schemes  that 
carried  the  design  of  the  house  into  the 
garden,  creating  outdoor  spaces  scaled 
for  people  to  live  in  comfortably.  "The 
tendency  of  great  places,"  he  com- 
plained, "is  constantly  to  increase, 
rather  than  wisely  to  limit,  the  area  of 
cultivation;  lawns  encroach  upon 
woodland;  flowers  incongruously  ap- 
pear where  they  do  not  belong;  the 
place  gets  out  of  hand  and  one  finally 
can't  administer  an  intimate  affection 
over  half  a  county." 


At  Filoli,  establishing  scale  and  or- 
der presented  a  challenge,  for  the  gar- 
dens were  set  to  one  side  of  the  house 
on  land  that  sloped  uphill  as  it  receded 
from  the  building.  To  shape  an  orga- 
nized plan,  Porter  used  walls  of  brick 
and  boxwood,  a  teahouse  and  a  car- 
riage house,  three  hundred  Irish  yews 
grown  from  cuttings  collected  at  the 
Bourn  family's  summer  place  near  the 
KiUarney  lakes,  and  stone  pines  from 
seed  gathered  along  the  Appian  Way. 

Yew  allies  articulate  the  garden's 
main  axes,  with  the  longest  running 
uphill,  parallel  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  Glossy  hedges  of  box  and  ilex 
define  separate  gardens,  with  topiar- 
ies, standard  roses,  and  espaliered 
trees  as  accents.  The  framework  of  the 
garden  is  evergreen  and  dark,  creating 
a  handsome  foil  for  the  many  silver- 
and  gray-leaved  plants  that  are  so  well- 
adapted  to  California's  Mediterranean 
climate. 

Porter's  geometry  is  relieved  by 
choice  deciduous  trees  that  mark  tran- 
sitions and  terminate  the  evergreen 
axes.  There  are  dawn  redwoods,  cop- 
per beeches,  magnolias,  a  sunburst  lo- 
cust,  hawthorns,  olives,  and 
Camperdown  elms  and  native  oaks. 
From  every  path  and  along  every  axis, 
views  are  channeled  out  to  the  hiUs  that 
rise  around  the  garden's  perimeters, 
creating  enclosure  and  fostering  the 
sense  of  intimacy  that  Porter  felt  was 
essential  to  a  successful  garden. 

As  Porter  saw  it — and  as  his  efforts 
at  Filoli  reflect — his  responsibility  as  a 
designer  was  to  establish  an  impecca- 
bly ordered  plan,  leaving  room  for  the 
natural  environment  to  speak  for  itself. 
"Nature  finally  has  her  way,"  he  ac- 
knowledged, "but  I  think  she  plays  the     ; 
more  beautifully  when  man  has  set  his     1 
early  thought  and  art  upon  the  bound-    J 
aries  within  which  she  shall  play .  .  .  . "     ^ 
Speaking  not  specifically  of  Filoli,  but 
of  the  many  great  estates  being  built  in 
California  during  the  early  years  of  the 
1900s,  Porter  added:  "And  so,  these 
gardens  wait  the  consummation  of 
their  beauty  and  mystery,  conferred  by 
Nature  herself  wherever  gardens  are 
permitted  to  grow  old." 

Fortunately,  the  gardens  at  Filoli 
have  been        (Continued  on  page  222) 
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After  you  oqperience  ^ur  best, 


experience 
yours. 


After  a  good  night's  sleep  on  a  Sealy  Posturepedicf 
mattress,  it's  easier  to  experience  your  best  in  whatever 
^„you  do.  Every  Sealy  Posturepedic  is  designed  in  coopera- 
— ^''^p  with  orthopedic  surgeons  to  provide  sheer  relaxation 
,  |elp  ease  the  stress  of  your  day 

£^^pci3^|^e  our  best.  Then  experience  yours. 

mBH^Posturepedic 


CLASSICAL  GARDEN  GOES  WEST 


7  bright  ideas 
from  Pelia. 

And  two  free  booklets! 

Pella  has  seven  new  ways  to  make  your 
home  brighter,  lighter,  and  more  liveable. 
More  energy-etficient  too.  And  it's  all  done 
beautifully  with  solid  wood  construction, 
low-maintenance  exteriors,  and  double  or 
triple  glazing.  Send  today  for  our  booklets 
descnbing  these  new  ideas  and  much 
more  about  Pella  Windows,  Sliding  Glass 
Doors,  Sunrooms  and  Skylights, 

This  coupon 
answered  in  24  hours. 

Please  send  free  booklets  on  bright  new  ideas 
with  Pella  Products. 

I  plan  to  n  build     Dremodel     D  replace. 

Name 


Address 


City  . 
Stale . 


.Zip 


Telephone  

Mail  to:  Pella  Windows  and  Doors 
Dept,  C03D4.  100  Mam  Street 
Pella,  Iowa  50219 

Also  available  throughout  Canada 
©  Rolscreen  Co  1983 
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{Continued  from  page  220)  permitted 
to  grow  old  by  nature — they  are  right 
on  the  San  Andreas  fault — and  be- 
cause of  the  interest  and  generosity  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Roth,  who 
purchased  the  property  from  the 
Bourn  estate  in  the  thirties.  The  Roths 
lived  at  Filoli,  and  Mrs.  Roth  particu- 
larly loved  the  gardens.  She  nurtured 
them  and  added  to  them  a  bit — intro- 


ducing camellias,  rhododendrons, 
roses,  and  magnolias,  for  the  most 
part — but  she  was  always  respectful  of 
Porter's  original  scheme.  In  1975,  Mrs. 
Roth  donated  the  central  portion  of  Fi- 
loli to  the  National  Trust.  Today,  both 
the  house  and  garden  are  open  to  the 
public  from  mid  February  through 
mid-November,  n 

Editor:  Marilyn  Schafer 


LABYRINTH  OF  LIGHT  AND  COLOR 


(Continued  from  page  130)  mystery, 
both  inside  and  out.  Mystery  provokes 
intimacy,  which  in  this  house  is  joyful 
and  sensual,  thanks  to  the  use  of  tex- 
tures and  colors:  pink,  ocher,  and 
white,  the  colors  of  Mexican  candies 
and  tissue  papers.  They  are  enhanced 
by  black  volcanic  stone  floors  in  the  pa- 
tios, corridors,  and  terraces,  which  are 
swept  clean  and  often  watered  so  they 
gleam — another  Barragan  signature. 

Looking  out  a  window  or  standing 
on  the  volcanic-stone  terrace,  the  eye  is 
stopped  beyond  the  lawn  by  a  screen  of 
clinging  yellow  jasmine.  One  walks  be- 
yond it  to  find  yet  another  screen,  of 
purple  bougainvillaea  and  clumps  of 
banana  trees,  punctuated  by  the  euca- 
lyptus so  dear  to  Barragan.  Behind  the 
bougainvillaea,  one  discovers  a  brick 
terrace  resembling  a  theater  stage,  a 
heavenly  labyrinth  for  seven  children. 
The  element  of  surprise  is  always  pres- 
ent: a  shocking  pink  wall  runs  all  along 
the  southern  end  of  the  property. 

The  land  is  2,640  square  yards  (just 
over  Vi  acre),  the  house  covers  half  that 
area.  A  whitewashed,  sixty-foot-loiig 
wall  separates  the  street  from  the  priva- 
cy of  the  yellow  patio  and  the  family  life 
within.  The  faqade  of  a  Barragan  house 
never  gives  an  indication  of  that  world. 
No  windows  open  onto  the  street.  The 
few  windows  there  are  look  inward  to 
the  patio  or  the  garden.  The  street  is 
paved  with  cobblestones.  The  sidewalk, 
however,  is  already  part  of  Barragan's 
world.  Made  of  red  stone,  it  required 
special  artisans  from  the  mining  town 
of  Taxco  and  took  months  to  complete. 
The  while  wooden  entrance  door 
opens  onto  a  covered,  shocking-pink 
passage  leaJing  to  the  small  entrance 
hall.  A  wo(  den  bench,  twenty  feet  long 


against  a  wood  wall,  offers  another  tex- 
ture and  extends  the  colored  area,  pre- 
paring one  to  enter  the  house:  an 
initiation,  a  timeless  moment  to  shed 
the  aggression  and  noise  of  the  city  and 
to  come  into  a  peaceful  harmony. 

Eleven  fermentation  jars  from  Mi- 
choacan  (objects  always  present  in  Bar- 
ragan houses)  link  the  entrance  with 
the  yellow  patio.  Walls  are  white  and 
tall:  the  floor  is  the  same  Taxco  red 
stone.  An  ocher  low  square  wall  frames 
a  planting  of  yucca  and  fig  trees.  An 
ocher  bench  continues  the  line.  The 
smell  of  eucalyptus  is  everywhere.  Be- 
hind the  tall  wall,  there  is  the  mystery 
of  a  reflecting  pool  and  running  water, 
also  ever-present  in  Barragan's  work. 
Captured  betweeti  two  pink  walls,  the 
water  is  heard  and  seen  mostly  from 
the  small  sitting  room  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance  hall.  It  is  also  the  first  thing 
the  Galvezes  see  in  the  morning  when 
they  come  down  from  their  living  quar- 
ters on  the  second  floor. 

"A  fountain  brings  us  peace,  joy, 
and  restful  sensuality  and  reaches  the 
epitome  of  its  essence  when  it  is  able  to 
transport  us  into  other  realms"  said 
Barragan.  Barragan  likes  "packed" 
fountains  and  "packed"  architectural 
spaces.  No  elements  are  left  floating  or 
unattached.  He  unites  one  element 
with  another.  A  natural  canvas  screen 
shelters  the  relatively  small,  high-ceil- 
inged  sitting  room,  which  opens  onto  a 
larger  sitting  room  in  the  shape  of  an 
"L."  The  smaller  part  is  used  as  a 
study,  where  the  Diego  Rivera  nude 
hangs. 

Barragan  believes  that  one  should 
not  discover  all  areas  at  once:  the  mys- 
tery continues  and  a  tall,  shocking- 
pink  screen     (Continued  on  page  224) 
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A  forgotten  porcelain  art  form  is  reborn 


SCULPTURED  VASE 
by  Rosanne  Sanders 

Adorned  with  the  sculptured 
blooms  of  a  classic  rose, 
each  individually  hand-shaped 
and  hand-applied,  and  rich  with 
delicate  hand-painting. 

Hand-craftsmanship  of  a  kind 
that  has  all  but  vanished.  $150. 


A  limited  edition. 
Advance  ordering  deadline;  May  30,  1984. 


Some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
art  ever  fashioned  were  the  richly  orna- 
mental porcelain  vases  created  in  the 
eighteenth  century-.  These  were  vases  of 
extravagant  beauty  . . .  festooned  with 
leaves  and  flowers  and  other  motifs  in 
sculptured  high  relief.  Extraordinary  tri- 
umphs of  porcelain  art. 

Unfortunately,  very  few  of  these  vases 
have  sur\'iveci,  and  those  that  have  are 
cherished  family  heirlooms.  Indeed,  the 
art  of  creating  such  vases  seems  virtually 
to  have  vanished.  Until  now,  that  is.  For 
today  it  is  being  recaptured  ...  in  the 
form  of  The  Celestial  Rose  Sculptured 
Vase,  which  has  been  created  expressly 
to  the  commission  of  Franklin  Porcelain 
by  the  award-winning  floral  artist  Ros- 
anne Sanders. 

Here  —  in  a  vase  of  consummate  grace 
and  elegance,  adorned  with  climbing 
roses  whose  sculptured  blooms  are  indi- 
vidually fashioned  and  individually  ap- 

FRANKLIN    PORCELAIN 


plied   by  hand  — is  the 
exciting    rebirth    of    a 
kind     of    craftsmanship 
that   most  people  were   con- 
vinced had  disappeared  forever. 
The  Celestial  Rose  is  sculptured  in  aston- 
ishingly realistic  relief  Its  flowers  are  at 
ever)'  stage  of  opening,  from  the  pristine 
bud  to  the  fully  open  bloom. 

The  telling  details  are  hand-painted. 
Moreover,  the  velvet  matte  finish  of  the 
actual  rose  petals  gives  them  a  creamy 
delicacy  that  contra.sts  eloquently  with 
the  subtle  gloss  of  the  green  leaves  and 
the  white  surface  of  the  va.se  itself  And 
bands  of  pure  24  karat  gold,  encircling 
the  crown  of  the  vase  and  its  base,  add  a 
further  touch  of  elegance. 

The  finished  work  is  magic  to  the  eye. 
And  an  impressive  testament  to  the  rare 
skill  and  patient  craftsmanship  which 
brought  it  into  being. 

Advance  orders  for  this  imported  vase 
are  being  accepted  until  May  30,  1984, 
and  the  total  edition  will  be  permanently 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Mail  your 
re.servation  to  Franklin  Porcelain,  Frank- 
lin Center,  PA  19091  by  May  30th. 


Vase  shown  smaller  than 
actual  nine  inches  in  height. 


®    1984  FP 
ADVANCE  RESERV.MION  FORM — -, 


A     FRANKLIN     MINT    COMPANY 


SCl'lPTLRED  V\SE 

Valid  only  if  postmarked  by  May  30,  1984. 
Limit:  One  vase  per  person. 

Franklin  Porcelain 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  send  me  The  Celestial  Ro.se  Sculp- 
tured Vase  by   Rosanne   Sanders,  to  be 
handcrafted  for  me  in  fine  porcelain  and 
embellished  with  pure  24  karat  .Kold. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  1  will  be 
billed  for  a  deposit  of  $30.*  when  my  vase 
is  ready  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  will  pay  the 
balance  in  four  monthly  installments  of  the 
same  amount  after  shipment. 

*PliiS  my  state  saies  tux 

Signature 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


RE    SUBJECT   TO   ACCEPTA 


PLEASE    PRINT    CLEARLY 


AddresS- 


City- 


State,  Zip, 


-H 


An  Acorn  is  at  home  m  any  landscape. 


Acorn  houses  can  be  spacious  or  compact,  soaring  or  solidly  grounded. 
Whether  the  lines  and  forms  are  pointedly  contemporary  or  charmingly  reminis- 
cent of  another  time,  they  are  designed  and  engineered  to  fit  naturally  into  their 
surroundings.  In  harmony  with  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  seasons. 

The  strjjcture  for  a  successful  home,  No  matter  which  of  our  dozens  of  timeless 
designs  and  solar  features  you  choose  as  a  starting  point,  Acorn  sales  representa- 
tives, architects  and  engineers  will  help  you  make  it  fit  your  land,  your  lifestyle  and 
your  budget.  Then  Acorn's  energy-efficient  construction  coupled  with  the  highest 
quality  materials  assure  that  your  Acorn  will  be  a  pleasure  to  come  home  to. 


Send  toda y  for  our  Acorn  Home  Portfolio , 
complete  with  a  4-color  book  of  photographs  and 
floor  plans  of  51  designs  in  a  range  of  styles,  sizes 
and  prices  for  $10.  The  color  book  alone  is  $3. 


ACORN 
STRUCTURES, 

Dept.  H-4,  P.O.  Box  250,  Concord,  MA  01742 
-17)---  ■ 


(617)369-4111 


Name 


Address 


H-4 


City 


State 


Zip 


Offices:  NY/NJ/PA:  (215)  527-6413,  Annapolis,  MD:  (301)  757-5220,  Greenfield,  MA:  (413)  774-2110, 
Boulder,  CO:  (303)  440-0774,  MNAA/ISC:  (612)  475-2300,  Lockport,  NY:  (716)  433-7616. 


LABYRINTH  OF 
LIGHT  AND  COLOR 


(Continued  from  page  222)  brings  pri- 
vacy to  the  study  and  creates  intimacy 
and  comfort.  A  high  and  thin  window 
running  along  one  wall  just  below  the 
ceiling  lets  in  light  and  the  view  of  eu- 
calyptus in  the  yellow  patio.  A  wall  six 
feet  high,  added  at  a  later  date,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  white  screen  and  leads  to 
the  main  sitting  area.  Doors  are  elimi- 
nated whenever  possible. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  dining 
room  are  pale  pink,  with  a  slightly 
stronger  tone  for  shelves  holding  white 
ceramic  plates  from  Puebla  and  sugar 
animals  from  Toluca.  There  is  a  classic 
Barragan  rectangular  table.  The  win- 
dows run  from  wall  to  wall  with  un- 
lined  white  cotton  curtains  filtering  out 
the  sun.  Adjoining  is  a  long  and  narrow 
breakfast  room  accentuated  by  a  long 
and  narrow  table.  The  window  and  the 
consoles  run  from  wall  to  wall.  The 
room  faces  east  and  receives  the  early 
morning  sun;  here  the  family  meets  for 
the  traditional  Mexican  breakfast. 
Emilia  Galvez  does  special  fruit  and 
vegetable  arrangements:  she  lines 
carved  wooden  bowls  with  bright  tis- 
sue papers  and  piles  them  full  of  arti- 
chokes, eggplants,  and  mangoes. 

Upstairs,  there  are  three  bedrooms 
and  a  library  made  into  another  bed- 
room when  the  youngest  son  was  born. 
The  bathrooms  are  small  by  modern 
standards  and  plain,  simple  with  their 
white  tile  walls.  Texture,  proportion, 
circulation,  materials:  in  Barragan's 
work  their  relationship  is  always  a 
whole,  not  to  be  seen  as  individual  ele- 
ments. Barragan  limits  himself  to  a 
strict  language:  he  works  with  stucco, 
wood,  glass,  and  iron,  rectangular  or 
quadrangular,  even  triangular  spaces, 
and  a  palette  of  colors,  which  he  also 
limits. 

Luis  Barragan  believes  that  spaces 
should  give  the  impression  of  dreams, 
environments  with  Chirico-like  per- 
spectives and  empty  squares.  To  be 
successful,  a  house  must  be  atemporal; 
it  should  not  fall  into  any  specific  fash- 
ion or  period.  Its  harmony  and  simplic- 
ity of  lines  will  render  it  timeless.  If  it  is 
new,  it  should  look  as  though  it  has  al- 
ways been  there,  and  it  will  still  look 
modern  in  two  hundred  years.  In  this 
timeless  conception,  this  house  joins 
the  poetic  with  the  mysterious,  for  as 
one  Mexican  architect  Max  Cetto  has 
said,  'Tt  is  poetry  sung  out  loud."  a 
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(Continued frofu  page  I  /9j  enchanting 
sitting  room  whose  walls  Bennison 
has  covered  in  sepia  striped  velvet, 
"  gauf/re  onl'men,  not  silk,"  he  says,  "so 
as  to  look  matte  and  unnew."  The  fur- 
niture is  upholstered  in  Turkey  carpet 
and  string-colored  fringe — "very 
Pierre  Loti" —  and  opposite  the  win- 
dow hangs  a  group  of  fanciful  waterco- 
lors  by  that  rarest  of  naturalists,  Aloys 
Zotl.  These  recherche  works  are  a 
source  of  special  pride  to  Marie-He- 
lene  because  they  are  not,  like  so  much 
else,  Rothschild  heirlooms.  The  dis- 
covery, in  her  early  twenties,  of  this 
cache  is  a  measure  of  Marie-Helene's 
connoisseurship. 

Upstairs  are  the  chambres  de  maitre. 
One  of  Bennison's  floral  linens  covers 
every  surface  except  the  floor  of  the 
Baroness's  characteristically  cossu  bed- 
room, not  least  her  extravagant  Second 
Empire  bed  which  looks  like  a  Roth- 
schild heirloom  but  turns  out  to  have 
an  American  provenance.  Thanks  to 
mahoganized  paneling  cluttered  with 
memorabilia,  the  Baron's  room  is  as 
masculine  as  his  wife's  is  feminine,  but 
both  rooms  look  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
from  one  of  the  family's  French 
houses.  Between  them,  Marie-Helene 
and  Bennison  are  past  masters  at  en- 
dowing a  room  with  instant  patina,  in- 
stant nostalgia. 

Easy  enough,  you  might  say,  for  a 
Rothschild  to  come  up  with  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment.  Has  not  Marie-Helene 
the  advantage  of  an  ancestral  garde 
meuble  whose  contents  are  on  par  with 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs?  Can 
she  not  take  her  pick  of  signed  com- 
modes. Renaissance  bronzes,  some  of 
the  finest  lace  in  private  hands,  and 
much  more  besides?  True,  most  of  the 
ohjets  de  vertu  have  the  rarity  and  rich- 
ness we  expect  from  the  Rothschilds. 
But  anyone  who  studies  the  contents  of 
this  apartment  will  find  that  family 
treasures  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Marie-Helene  has  a  prodi- 
giously sharp  and  acquisitive  eye,  and 
many  of  the  things  that  look  like  heir- 
looms— for  instance,  the  beautiful 
Flemish  chest  ornamented  with  jewel- 
colored  flowers — turn  out  to  have 
been  acquired  specifically  for  this 
apartment.  The  same  goes  for  most  of 
the  carpets. 

And  then  take  the  voluptuously  up- 
holstered furniture — half  the  battle 


when  It  comes  to  evoking  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Second  Empire.  Some  ot 
the  pieces,  it  is  true,  were  made  for  Fer- 
rieres  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  a 
lot  has  been  executed  to  Marie-He- 
lene's or  Bennison's  specifications  by 
Herve  de  Larue,  the  tapissier  she 
brought  over  from  Paris.  Likewise 
most  ol  the  antique  textiles  and  the 
ubiquitous  Victorian  needlework  actu- 
ally comes  from  Bennison's  unique 
stock.  In  the  absence  of  anything  suit- 
able in  his  London  emporium,  the  dec- 


orator adapted  stuffs  from  old  doc- 
uments: for  example,  the  faded -kK)king 
floral  linen  in  the  bedroom,  which  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  there  fore\'er,  was  in- 
spired by  a  fragment  discovered  in  a  no- 
ble nurser\'. 

Bennison  and  the  Baroness  are  at 
pains  to  give  one  another  credit  for  the 
beauty  of  this  apartment.  Rightly  so. 
Theirs  is  an  exceptionally  close  and 
creative  collaboration,  based  as  it  is  on 
mutual  understanding  and  affection. 
"Marie-  (Continued  on  page  226) 


TheTappan  Cooking  Center, 

One  beautiful  cooldng  idea 

ontopofanotiien 


Here's  the  perfect  space-saving  combination!  The  T^ppan  Cooking 
Center.  Up  top  it's  a  T^p  'N  Touch  '^  microwave,  for  quick  and  even 
cooking.  Below  it's  a  banquet-size,  self-cleaning  oven.  Inside  it's  a 
waist-high  broiler.  And  in  between  it's  a  range  with  our  Lift'  N  Lock® 
top  for  easy  cleaning.  To  see  how  beautifully  you  can  cook  in  just 
30  inches  of  kitchen  space,  visit  your  nearby  T^ppan  dealer  today. 

TaM^t>an  is  quhlity  cooxinc 
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:,.'  ■-  ,■',,.  N.u,,  '.ii.ij  {'.rr  surfouiKlmys 
j1\\-;!\s  ictit.'a  ihi.s.  i  vantcc!  tlie  apari- 
nu-m  u>  captiiru  this  panachf,  also  her 
RMiianticisin,  iicr  tliama,  her  style.  !  en- 
\isagetl  the  big  room  as  a  setting  for  a 
Balzac  heroine,  a  grande  dame  who  is  a 
star  but  AJcurit'jille  at  heain.  i\Iarie-l  Je- 
Icne  is  a  jov  to  work  for  because,  unlike 
so  many  women,  she  knows  exactly 
how  to  achieve  it."  As  for  Marie-He- 
lene.  she  allows  that  she  derives  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  working  with 
Bennison:  "sometimes  we  fight  like  cat 
and  dog,  but  we  always  end  up  seeing 
eye  to  eye — the  best  of  friends."  And 
unwittingly  she  echoes  Bennison:  "You 
see,  he  knows  exactly  what  I  want. ..." 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  Marie-He- 
lene  has  a  preference  for  decorators 
who  have  been  trained  as  stage  design- 
ers. Thanks  to  studying  under  Vladi- 
mir Polunin  (one  of  Diaghilev's  scene 
painters),  Bennison  knows  how  to 
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a  grandchild.  Aho,-- 
framed  German  clock  fnv,. 
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evoke  .armusi iiicre,  htnv  to  juggle  with 
scale,  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
\\'ay  certain  colors  and  textures  register 
at  a  distance — alJ-importani  when  vast 
spaces  are  at  stake.  Look,  for  instance, 
how  cleverly  he  has  played  up  the  great 
height  of  the  living  room  by  hanging  a 
seventeenth-century  ebony  mirror  of 
gargantuan  proportions  way  above  the 
fireplace. 

'I'heatrical,  too,  is  the  vast  scale  of 
the  pattern  that  Marie-Helene  discov- 
ered and  Bennison  adapted  for  the 
"filling" — the  space  between  dado 
and  cornice — in  the  living  room.  This 
is  wonderfully  evocative  and  effective 
when  seen  from  a  distance  but,  as 
Bennison  points  out,  "would  look  im- 
possibly big  and  heavy  on  a  plane  that 
was  any  closer  to  you." 

Bennison's  eye  for  light  and  color 
and  tone  matches  his  feeling  for  scale.  I 
particularly  like  the  way  he  has  dealt 
with  the  big  north  window:  using  acres 
of  Marie-Helene's  superb  lace  framed 
by  gigantic  William  Morris  curtains  to 
soften  and  contain  the  harsh  light  that 
streams  through  it;  and  the  way  he  has 
used  colors  that  are  rich,  warm,  and 
resonant  to  take  the  chill  off  things.  To 
the  same  ends  considerable  ingenuity 
has  gone  into  the  lighting:  the  library's 
golden  gleam  comes  from  minute 
bulbs  concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
bookshelves  and  strategically  adjusted 
lamps  make  for  incandescence  that  re- 
calls Georges  de  la  Tour.  That  is  why 
this  apartment,  for  all  its  grandeur,  is 
so  intime,  so  flattering  to  the  occu- 
pants. "Marie-Helene  and  I  like  rooms 
that  look  welcoming  and  lived-in," 
says  Bennison,  "never  intimidating, 
showy,  or  cold.  You  can  be  as  grand  as 
you  like  provided  you  know  when  to 
play  things  down." 

The  only  problem,  according  to  an 
American  admirer  of  the  apartment,  is 
that  you  need  a  lot  of  style  to  live  up  to 
these  rooms.  There  is  some  truth  to  this 
observation,  and  it  explains  why  the 
Rothschild  apartment  is  such  a  tempt- 
ing and  impossible  model  to  follow. 
I'empting,  because  it  represents  the 
quintessence  of  a  look  that  is  currently 
the  height  of  fashion;  impossible  be- 
cause it  sets  standards  of  quality  and 
craiL^iT.anship  that  in  this  day  and  age 
and  v-\  ihi-;  country  are  virtually  unat- 
Uinal'ie,  c^:.>d  because  the  relationship 
berwet.n  ihis  charismatic  patron  and 
charismatic  designer  is  too  intuitive  to 
duplicate.  □  Editor:  Babs  Simpson 
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1.  Synchronics — ingenious  products  in 
step  with  the  times.  A  wonderful  selection 
of  the  newest  and  most  exciting  electronic 
products  for  the  80's — telephones,  video, 
audio,  health,  exercise,  luggage,  watches 
and  much  more.  And  a  convenient  de- 
ferred payment  plan,  with  no  finance 
charge,  so  you  can  join  the  Electronics 
Revolution  now!  Send  for  your  full  color 
Synchronics  catalog.  One  year  subscrip- 
tion. $2.00. 


5.  The  French  Way  With  Lace  is  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  by  which  all  others  are 
judged.  Rue  de  France  imports  the  tradi- 
tional country  designs  of  France  and  offers 
lace  curtains,  tablecloths  and  bed  linens  or 
lace  by  the  yard.  Catalog  and  lace  samples, 
$2.00. 
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9.  Hall  of  Hanover  Gift  Catalog-for 
those  with  impeccable  taste.  The  last 
word  in  catalog  shoppmg  ...  dy- 
namic fashions,  unusual,  exotic  and 
perfectly  delightful  gifts  from  around 
the  world  —  many  exclusive.  A 
Hanover  House  Industries  Company. 
Series  of  catalogs,  $2.00. 
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2.  ROSS-SIMONS  presents  their  new 
spring  catalog  of  fine  quality  diamond 
and  gold  jewelry,  pearl  and  gemstone 
jewelry,  fine  china,  crystal,  flatware  and 
figurines.  This  spring  edition  is  full  of 
new,  exciting  fashions  for  gift  giving,  for 
wearing  and  for  liv- 
ing. Unique  gifts 
$35  to  $5,000  with 
all  prices  well  below 
suggested  retail. 
Ross-Simons 
jewelers 
$1.00. 
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6. It's  the  distinctive  tall  narrow  catalog  with 
a  collection  of  hundreds  of  items  of  special 
interest.  It's  full  of  personal  and  business  gifts 
of  good  quality,  intelligent  gadgets,  new 
electronics.  .  .  plus  the  practical,  the  trendy 
and  the  latest  in  apparel  for  men  and  women 
of  joyful  spirit.  $2.00. 
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25%  discount 
on  catalog 
purchases. 


10.  Regal  Greetings  &  Gifts  64-page  free 
catalog  featuring  a  magnificent  collection 
of  versatile  wrappings,  foil,  ribbons,  bows, 
tissues,  labels,  for  any  special  occasion. 
Also  includes  an  exciting  assortment  of  sta- 
tionery, greeting  cards,  plus  a  wide  variety 
of  kitchen  ware,  budget  priced  home  help- 
ers, home  and  garden  products,  childrens' 
items  and  lots  more.  A  Special  Bonus — 
25%  discount  on  catalog  purchases. 
Free. 
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3.  LeRoy  .Neiman's  powerful  action  paint- 
ings capture  the  color,  spectacle,  and  ex- 
citement of  today's  sporting  and  social 
scenes.  His  subjects  range  from  athletic 
events  to  celebrated  athletes  to  cultural  fes- 
tivals. The  catalogue  is  a  convenient  wav  to 
select  one  or  more  of  Neiman's  posters  and 
plate-signed  serigraphs.  $3.00. 
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4.  Send   SI   lor  Summer  Inside  Out,  our 
newest  Quarterlv  catalog. 
From  Conran's — the  complete  home 
turnishm^s  store. 
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herel  Yours  for  |ust  $2.00. 
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anteed Before  and  After  Wearing. 
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.1  lX)L^\  il  ACiAlN' 


Philip  lohnson,  that 
inclclaiigablc  sorcerer  of 
architecture,  has  pulled  yet 
another  trick  out  of  his 
ample  sleeve.  While  many 
of  his  younger  colleagues 
struggle  to  create 
architecture  that  draws 
upon  the  historical  past  in 
meaningful  new  ways, 
Johnson  has  craftily 
eliminated  the  middleman 
and  gone  directly  to  the 
source:  in  this  case  Claude- 
Nicolas  Ledoux,  the 
revolutionary  eighteenth- 
century  French  architect 
whose  strikingly  simplified 
Classical  forms  have  had  a 
notable  influence  on  such 
contemporary  architects  as 
Michael  Graves  and  Arata 
Isozaki. 

For  their  design  for  the 
$18-miJlion  College  of 
Architecture  Building  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  John 


'•      vV^&^t,.  r,    ^   >l 


Ledoux 's  House  of 
Education,  Chaux,  f  773-79. 

Burgee  Architects  with 
Philip  Johnson  (as  their 
office  is  now  called) — 
working  in  collaboration 
with  the  Houston  firm  of 
Morris  *  Aubry 
Architects — harked  back  to 
Ledoux 's  unexecuted 
scheme  1(m-  the  House  oi 
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money,  two  for  the 
Chaux — but  closer 
inspection  reveals  important 
differences  in  scale  and 
proportion  that  are  no 
improvement.  These  small 
but  significant  departures 
could  well  be  used  to  teach 
the  school's  students  the 
meaning  of  details.  Even 
more  telling,  though,  is 
what  such  wholesale 
appropriation  says  about  the 
state  of  contemporary 
architecture.  Now  that  the 


role  of  history  in  building 
design  is  honored  once 
again,  a  special 
responsibility  rests  with 
those  who  would  have  us 
learn  from  the  past. 
Ledoux's  strength  was  his 
vision  of  a  new  order,  not 
the  attempted  re-creation  of 
an  old  one.  On  a  clear  day, 
he  could  see  forever,  both 
backward  and  ahead.  So 
might  we,  if  we  view  history 
as  a  lens,  not  a  mirror. 

Martin  Filler 


■'".■■-on's  ■.  ■liege  oi  Architecture  Building, 
■•■niversity  of  Houston,  1983 


The  Governor's  Room  of 
New  York's  City  Hall, 
above,  built  in  1811  by 
Joseph  Mangin  and  John 
McComb  Jr.,  has  been 
brought  back  to  its  Federal 
Era  grandeur  by  the  city's 
Art  Commission  and  a  long 
roster  of  donors  (including 
Scalamandre,  who  gave  the 
curtains  and  fabrics);  a 
splendid  civics  lesson. 
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E\c'nts  or  exceptional  interest  in  the  arts. 
..     desi,^n.  enLertainnient.  and  li\  in,^ 


ITALY'S  IMPASSIONED  IMPRESSIONISTS 


The  Mdcchiaiuli.  Tuscan  Painters  of  Sunlight.  Stair  Sainty 
Matthiesen  Gallery,  New  York.  Mar.  I4-Apr.  20. 

Our  habit  oi  looking  at  the  history  ol  art  as  a  smoothly 
unfolding  sequence  of  stylistic  peaks  all  too  often  leads  us  to 
overlook  the  quieter  achievements  of  artists  who  do  not  fit 
neatly  into  the  conventional  canon.  A  case  in  point  is 
nineteenth-century  Italy's  Macchiaioli  school,  long  eclipsed 
by  its  French  contemporaries,  the  Impressionists.  Taking 
their  name  from  the  niacchie,  or  flat  patches  of  color  that 
characterized  their  style,  the  Macchiaioli  were  spurred  by  the 
earlier  experiments  of  the  Barbizon  School  as  well  as  by  the 
nationalistic  fer\'or  of  the  Risorgimento  to  capture  the 
brilliant  sunlight  and  vibrant  colors  of  their  native  Tuscany. 
The  revelation  of  this  exhibit,  which  includes  works  by  such 
artists  as  Giovanni  Fattori,  Telemaco  Signorini,  and 
Giuseppe  de  Nittis  (Passeggiata  a  Portia,  left,  c.  1864),  is  the 
surprising  strength  and  originality  of  a  movement  that  has 
been  all  but  ignored  in  this  country.  Ann  Pnester 


SUNNY  BOY 


The  Sun  King:  Louis  XIV 
and  the  New  World.  The 
Louisiana  State  Museum, 
New  Orleans,  Apr.  29-Nov. 
18;  The  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  Dec. 
15-Apr.  7,  1985. 


It's  come  a  long  way  from 
King  Louis,  but  New 
Orleans  still  owes  its  biggest 
cultural  debt  to  France. 
Fitting  it  is,  then,  that  a 
glittering  show  on  Le  Grand 
Monarque  coincides  with 
the  opening  of  the 
Louisiana  World 
Exposition.  More  than  two 


Ahovt'    Louis  XIV,  c.  1675 

Left   Bronze  dore 

ApoUo  mask. 


hundred  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  decorative 
objects  on  loan  Irom  the 
French  national  collections 
remind  us  of  the  very 
personal  stamp  Le  Roi  Soleil 
put  on  the  arts  of  his  time, 
which  he  viewed  not  just 
as  pleasures,  but  as 
instruments  of  power. 
He  might  well  have  said, 
L'art,  c'est  moi. " 
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RA!  REVISITED 


The  India  (that's  In-dya)  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  has 
always  been  a  romantic 
subject  for  storytellers,  a 
fascinating  mix  of  poverty 
and  grandeur,  Hindu 
customs  and  British 
bureaucracy.  M.M.  Kaye's 
novel  The  Far  Pavilions  has 
become  a  good  mini-series. 

With  its  breath-taking 
locations,  glittering 
costumes,  and  well- 
orchestrated,  massive  cast, 
the  series  is  visually  rich. 
And  the  plot  has  all  the 
basics — frustrated  love  and 
power  struggles,  intrigue 
and  war.  The  more 
intimately  human  element  is 
found  in  the  complicated 
persona  of  its  hero,  Ashton 
Pelham-Martyn  (Ben  Cross). 
Raised  by  an  Indian,  Ash 
has  an  affection  for  and 
unprejudiced  view  of  the 
Indian  people.  But  as  he  is 
English  by  blood,  his  return 
to  India  after  a  British 
education  finds  him  caught 
in  social  restrictions  and 
unable  to  foUow  the  desire 
of  his  heart — the  Princess 
Anjuli  (Amy  In.'ing,  above). 
On  HBO  in  three  episodes 
in  April.  Gabrielle  Winkel 
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&  DOWN  PILLOWS 


FACTORY  DIRECT  PRICES 


A  down  comforter  for  warmer  seasons 
and  milder  climates!  The  Scandinavian 
Spring  Down  comforter  has  uniquely 
crafted  narrpw  vertical  channels  and 
less  down.  Perfect  for  any  environ- 
ment—  consider  where  you  live,  your 
home  heating  habits  or  whether  you 
sleep  warm  or  sleep  cold.  The  fabric  is 
poly/cotton,  double  stitched  at  the 
edges  and  filled  with  the  finest  white 
European  Down.  A  Scandinavian 
tradition  crafted  with  elegance  and 
comfort  in  mind.  Our  down  pillows 
are  the  perfect  complement  for  total 
sleep  comfort. 

We're  the  factory  outlet  for  Gillette 
Industries  (founded  in  1911),  the 
national  manufacturer  of  Bill  Blass 
women's  down  coats.  We're  America's 
Down  Experts  manufacturing  down 
comforters,  doivn  pillows,  designer 
down  robes,  and  other  quality  down 
products  in  Wiscorjsin.  Call  or  write 
for  your  free  1984  color 
down  catalog.    ^.^^^5^ 

®  1-800-356-9367 giC^^Z 

Scandinavian  Spring 

Down  Comforters Colors 

□  Twin  (60"x86")  *59  DDusty  Rose 

□Queen/Full(86"x86")*89       DDusty  Blue 
□King  (102"x86")  *119  □Silver 


Down  Pillows 


Colors 


□Standard  (20"x26")  *30        DLt.  Blue 
□Queen  (20"x30")  *40  □Beige 

□  King  (20"x36",)  *55 
©ORDER  BY  PHONE  1-800-356-9367  TOLL- 

FREE:  Use  your  credit  card  when  ordenng  by  phone 

OR  ORDER  BY  MAIL:  DM.C.    G  VISA 
DAm.  Exp.    UCheck 

Acct.  No, 


Comforters:  S                 +$                 =«; 
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Ship.  &  Hdk.  -$5.00  per  item:S 
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TheCompany  Store,  Depl.  451, 1205  S.  7th  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wl  i 
'  54601.  Guarantee:  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  completely  I 
I    satisfied,  please  return  for  a  full  refund.  Delivery:  Immediate.   I 


((  Oii/itiucd  fyoff/  pa^c  171)  was  a  spy. 
\X'hcn  \vc  xi.sited  Eleanor  and  Franklin 
in  ilic  White  I  lou.sc  we  always  slept  in 
Lincoln's  bed." 

"We  didn't  like  Lincoln  any  better 
alter  that,"  says  Stanley. 

"No,  dear,"  Barbara  corrects.  "You 
mean  we  liked  him  evef!  better  after 
that.  He  was  a  great  man,"  (A  second 
passes;  Stanley  nods.) 

In  the  1890s  Stanley's  father  built  a 
sixty-room  English  Tudor  manor 
house  on  their  101 -acre  estate  in  Ros- 
lyn,  on  Long  Island's  "Gold  Coast." 
Roslyn  House,  as  the  place  was  called, 
had  Victorian  cupolas,  Gothic  gables, 
and  a  bright  Spanish  tiled  roof.  In  the 
library  there  were  ornate  leaded-glass 
windows  with  priceless  stained-glass 
insets  imported  from  Europe.  There 
were  della  Robbias  in  the  stable —  "Fa- 
ther was  a  famous  collector  of  Renais- 
sance art,"  Stanley  explains, 

"We  all  marveled  at  the  collections 
of  Renaissance  paintings  that  Barbara 
and  Stanley  brought  with  them  to 
Litchfield,  from  his  father's  genera- 
tion," Dillon  Ripley  adds.  The  Mor- 
timers have  given  almost  all  these 
treasures  away — to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ("The  marble  medieval  Ma- 
donna and  Child  that  used  to  be  in  our 
bedroom  is  now  in  The  Cloisters," 
Stanley  says),  Princeton  University,  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  in  Hartford, 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  ("We 
gave  them  two  of  the  finest  busts  they 
have,  one  by  Lombardi  and  one  by  Le- 
one Leone — they  stand  in  the  upstairs 
entrance  hall.").  On?"  work  of  art  that 
the  Mortimers  have  kept  and  that 
hangs  above  the  fireplace  in  their  com- 
fortable, inviting,  slightly  worn  Litch- 
field living  room  is  Francesco 
Granacci's  densely  plotted  mastei^ 
piece.  The  Return  o/Uiysses,  in  which 
Ulysses  puts  to  flight  the  importunate 
men  who  sought  the  hand  of  Penelope 
during  his  absence.  "• 

In  1919  Stanley's  father  sold  Roslyn 
House  to  Francis  P.  Garvan  and 
bought  4  East  75th  Street,  completely 
remodeling  it  and  turning  it  into  a 
showplace.  It  was  sold  in  1935  to 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Sr.  Today  it  houses 
the  Harkness  Ballet  Foundation. 

Until  his  marriage  to  Barbara,  Stan- 
ley, when  he  was  not  away  being  edu- 
cated at  Groton,  Princeton,  and  the 
Academie  Julian  in  Paris,  lived  at 
home.  But  he  did  maintain  a  duplex 


studio  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Hotel 
des  Artistes,  where  he  painted  post- 
Impressionist  landscapes  and  still  lifes. 

Stanley's  studio,  apartment  9M, 
would  become  infamous  when  Harry 
Crosby,  31 -year-old  Boston  Brahmin, 
nephew  of  J. P.  Morgan,  friend  of 
Hemingway,  poet,  aesthete,  rebel, 
"high  priest  of  pleasure,"  and  one  of 
the  most  emblematic  figures  of  the 
Lost  Generation,  killed  himself  and  his 
married  mistress  there  on  a  cold  De- 
cember day  in  1929. 

"I  used  to  loan  Harry  my  studio  so 
he  could  entertain  his  women  friends," 
Stanley  recalls.  "When  I  got  back  that 
day,  the  door  was  bolted  from  the  in- 


Top  Clipped  yews  frame  a  view  ot  the  house 

from  the  pool.  Above:  Looking 

out  from  the  garden 

toward  the  rolling   hills  of  Litchfield, 

side,  and  the  building  manager  finally 
had  to  break  it  in  with  an  ax.  We  found 
the  two  bodies  lying  together,  their  left 
hands  clasped,  in  the  bedroom  upstairs 
off  the  gallery.  Harry  hadn't  even  both- 
ered to  leave  a  suicide  note  of  any  sort. 
Some  people  say  he  presumed  on  my 
hospitality  by  killing  himself  at  my 
place.  I  suppose  it  was  bloody  incon- 
siderate of  him.  I  had  to  telephone 
Hart  Crane,  who'd  taken  Harry's  wife 
and  mother  to  the  theater  that  night, 
and  ask  him  to  break  the  news  to  them. 
"People  say  Harry  was  obsessed  by 
death.  Nonsense.  When  I  first  met 
him,  in  St.  Moritz  in  1924, 1  was  drawn 
to  him  on  account  of  his  boundless 
enthusiasm      (Continued  on  page  232) 
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Franco  Maria  Ricci 
brings  to  America  the  most  beautiful 

magazine  in  the  world 


Beautiful  aiul  Hold 


In  May  of  198  k  tlw  most 
talked-about  nui^dzine  in  Europe 
will  begin  publishing  an 
intemationol  edition  in  America. 
Daring  and  unexpected, 
beautiful  and  bold.  FMR  uill  be 
the  first  magazine  of  its  kind 
to  join  together  the  twin  spirits  of 
American  achievement  and 
Italian  artistry. 

Directed  by  Franco  Maria  Ricci, 
Italy's  leading  art  publisher 
and  graphic  designer,  FMR  bears 
his  initials  on  the  cover  as 
his  pledge  to  make  it  the  most 
striking  magazine  of  the  eighties. 

Its  160  pages,  all  in  full  color, 
will  bring  you  art 
you  have  never  seen  before  from 
all  over  the  world: 
visionary  gardens.  Baroque 
palaces.  Renaissance  frescoes, 
kabalas,  medieval  bestiaries, 
Puritan  gravestones,  sirens. 
Madonnas,  hippogriffs,  unicorns, 
forgotten  sanctuaries.  Towers 
of  Babel,  fashion  and  vanities. 
Art  Deco  deliriums. 
Tliese  stunning  images  will  be 
enriched  by  the  literary  flair 
of  the  world's  outstanding 
writers  and  the  knowledge 
of  its  leading  scholars. 
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D POSTAGE  (outside  US,  Canada,  and  Europe) 
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Charter  .subscriber  benefits 
FMR  was  created  for  an  elite 
group  of  subscribers,  who  will 
become  members  of  the  Rit  <  i 
Colle(  tor's  Club. 
The  card  entitles  them  to  a 
20  percent  discount  on  all  Ricci 
publications  and  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  silk-bound  address 
book,  printed  on  hand-made 
Fabriano  paper  and  designed 
by  Franco  Maria  Ricci  for  his 
friends  and  collectors. 

FMR  is  printed  in  Italy  and  to 
maintain  its  high  (piality  will  be 
limited  in  number.  It  e  cannot 
guarantee  charter  subscriptions 
after  May  31. 


**Franco  Maria  Ricci4ki4k 

Colleciors  Club 
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What  is  the  "Zero  Issue  T 

A  special  32-page  preview  of  the 
most  beautiful  magazine  in  the 
world  has  been  prepared  —  with 
the  same  extraordinary 
illustrations  and  design.  You  can 
receive  this  "Zero  Issue  "  of  FMR 
by  sending  the  attached  coupon 
and  $  1.25  to  cover  postage  and 
handling. 

Send  coupon  to:  FMR 

P.O.  Box  30108 

Lansing,  Michigan  48909 

or  charge  your  subscription  by 

credit  card,  calling  toll-free: 

1-800-FMR-CLlB 

In  Michigan  call  collect: 

(517)  323-9200 

(Tlie  "Zero  Issue  "  cannot  be 
ordered  by  telephone.) 
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{Continued  from  page  2M))  tor  life.  He 
and  his  wife  Caresse  gave  marvelous 
weekend  parties  at  their  old  mill  just 
outside  ot  Paris,  where  one  could  meet 
all  the  celebrities  ol  the  day  in  art  and 
literature.  He  was  impulsive  and  ro- 
mantic, and  I  guess  he  just  got  caught 
up  in  the  idea  of  dying  young.  Maybe 
he  wanted  to  go  out  at  his  peak.  He  cer- 
tainly went  out  in  a  blaze  of  publicity." 
It  is  in  Harry  Crosby's  published  di- 
aries. Shadows  of  the  Sun.  that  one 
catches  a  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the 
young  Stanley  Mortimer  spreading  his 
wings  wide  in  the  great  world:  "Prep- 
arations tor  the  Quatz  Arts .  .  .  and  cos- 
tumes are  being  prepared.  .  .many 


people  undressing  and  painrinf,  for  the 
ball.  Ellen  B  in  her  garters,  C  in  her 
chemise,  Raymond,  in  a  peignoir  while 
Lord  Lymini-ion  and  Vicomte  du  Vig- 
naux  and  Croucher  and  a  Foreign  Le- 
gion man  and  two  or  three  students 
and  Mortimer  and  myself  all  naked 
rubbing  red  ocher  all  over  ourselves. 
.  .  .At  cocktail  hour  Mortimer  appears 
with  a  Lady  from  Dalmatia  known  as 
Ginetta  by  Gin  out  of  Miss  Etta  and 
there  was  a  drinking  of  absinthe  and 
gin  and  we  all  went  to  the  Bal  Ne- 
gre.  .  .and  afterwards  a  mad  party 
(censored)  on  the  Barge.  .  .  .Then  a 
fast  drive  to  Chantilly,  Mortimer  lead- 
ing the  convoy  in  his  Chrysler  and 
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Forecast  Lighting  Company 
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drinks  at  the  Manor  House  and  Uk- 
rania  wins  the  Prix  de  Diane.  ...  So 
back  to  Paris  in  Mortimer's  car .  .  .  and 
between  Evreux  and  Nonancourt  on 
that  straight  straight  road  we  did  88 
miles  an  hour  for  a  short  stretch,  which 
was  the  fastest  that  anyone  of  us  had 
ever  been  in  a  car.  .  .  .The  usual  riot- 
ous dinner  with  a  magnificent  brandy 
punch  manufactured  by  Mortimer  in 
the  most  enormous  bowl.  ..."  And, 
perhaps  most  incantatory  of  ail,  Cros- 
by's entry  for  June  21,  1926:  "Gray 
morning  and  Normandy  farms.  (My 
soul  is  like  a  farm  in  Normandy.)" 

Today,  more  than  half  a  century  lat- 
er, at  his  own  Normandy  Farms,  Stan- 
ley Mortimer  makes  not  a  magnificent 
brandy  punch  but,  rather,  a  deliciously 
aggressive  Bloody  Mary.  The  houses 
center  of  gravity,  he  can  still  be  found 
from  time  to  time  sitting  at  his  father's 
gold  easel,  rendering  in  sure  brush 
strokes — his  gift  having  suddenly  flow- 
ered again — impressions  of  a  field  in 
bloom.  Later  he  may  put  his  brushes 
away  and  go  to  tend  the  Corriedale 
sheep  with  Rabbit. 

Barbara  may  be  busy  cutting  steel, 
which  she  will  then  subdue  until  it 
takes  the  shape  of  one  of  her  imposing 
outdoor  sculptures.  She  has  trans- 
formed the  basement  garage  into  a 
workshop/studio,  and  it  is  here  also 
that  she  does  her  figurative  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  of  women  running,  jump- 
ing, dancing,  absorbing  and  reflecting 
light. 

Everywhere  one  looks  at  Normandy 
Farms  the  eye  finds  pleasure.  "Where 
else,"  asks  Caterine  Milinaire,  "can 
you  observe  a  whole  tribe  of  raccoons, 
some  sixty-strong,  feasting  for  hours 
every  night  by  the  back  door — so  tame 
you  can  go  right  up  to  them  while  they 
munch?  Walking  farther  afield  at  night 
you  encounter  deer  that,  like  the  chip- 
munks, the  stray  cats,  the  skunks,  and 
the  sheep  in  the  barn,  feel  they  are  not 
going  to  get  hassled  at  Normandy 
Farms." 

In  the  morning  one  wakes  to  such 
stillness,  n 
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SieMatic 


The  unique  SleMalU  8008  RA  Rattan  Kitchen  shown  tnOrumutu  Vhile  AIsc  available  in  Dark  R 

Kitchen  InteriorDesign 

Introducing  the  world's  most  exclusive  kitchen  -  rattan  -  from  the  world's  foremost  name 
in  kitchens:  SieMatic. 

Long  chosen  for  its  exotic  charm  and  durability  to  serve  aboard  the  oceans'  great 
luxury  liners,  rattan  now  takes  its  rightful  place  in  the  kitchen.  Accompanied  by  elegant  frames 
of  solid  oak  and  such  authentic  details  as  leather  corner  bindings  and  ceramic  inlaid  knobs. 

As  practical  as  it  is  stnkingly  beautiful,  the  SieMatic  Rattan  Kitchen  is  protected  from  daily 
wear  by  a  fine  coating  of  clear  lacquer  which  actually  highlights  the  distinctive  interplay  of 
light  and  shadow. 

If  your  kitchen  must  be  as  individual  as  you  are,  discover  the  8008  RA  at  your  SieMatic 
representative  today 

You  11  find  SieMatic  Showrooms  in  design  centers  in  Los  Angeles.  Seattle.  San  Francisco.  Dallas  Denver. 
Philadelphia  and  in  dealer  showroom  locations  nationally.  Or  contact  your  architect  or  interior  designer 
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FOR  A  BULB 


As  the  \cirictv  o\  flowers  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Britain 
increased,  so  did  the  competitive  spirit  of  their  growers 

Bv  Sir  John  Plumb 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  Ipswich  was 
a  small  sleepy  English  market  town  at- 
tached to  a  decaying  port;  occasionally 
ships  went  off  to  fish  the  Greenland 
waters  but  the  river  had  become  silted 
and  narrow,  aoi:  iewer  went  each  vear. 
But  its  sleepiness  ano  air  of  decay  de- 
ceived. The  to\i.-n  i-:rncb:Cv:d  a  li\'ely 
newspaper,  Ikr  /?•  .  "  f:-^;;.7j/,  and 
had  a  flourishing  mu~  .  --:  '.:  .--■.J  .^  pa;^  • 
sion  for  flowers.  \v\  '  ■  -    ■    '  •  - 


dead  of  night,  a  thief  slipped  into  the 
garden  of  Samuel  Sicklemere  and  ran- 
sacked it  until  he  found  what  he  \  ant- 
ed— a  tulip  called  'Georgie'.  He  must 
have  known  exactly  where  it  was  plant- 
ed, for  the  tulip  cannot  have  been  in 
bloom  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The 
bulb  vanished.  Ipswich  was  outraged. 
The  Society  of  Florists  met  and  decid- 
ed to  oifer  a  reward  of  three  guineas 
(about  $500   oday)  for  anyone  giving 


A  1798  mezzotint 
of  a  painting 
of  tulips 

by  Philip  Reinagle 
from  Robert 
John  Thornton's 
Temple  of  Flora. 


evidence  that  would  lead  to  the  cap- 
ture and  conviction  of  the  thief.  Alas 
'Georgie'  was  never  found.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  bulb  thieves  were  not 
uncommon — not  only  of  tulips  but 
also  of  hyacinths;  and  later  in  the  cen- 
tury prize  melons  or  gooseberries  or 
even  leeks  could  be  the  target  not  only 
of  thieves  but  of  jealous  competitors 
who  saw  themselves  outclassed  by 
their  neigh-     (Continued  on  page  236) 
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Explore  the  power  of  texture  and  color 


Sometimes  "mles"  get  in  the  way  of  home  deco- 
rating. Be  courageous!  Try  something  new  and 
exciting.  Make  texture  a  focal  point  with  our 
exclusive  "Peking"  white  wicker  collection.  Soft 
curves  of  the  continuous  roll  arm  and  headrest 
extend  a  cozy  invitation.  Bold  colors  gloriously 
magnified  from  a  wall  poster  contrast  with  the 


romantic  elegance  of  stark  white  latticework 
weave.  Add  a  personal  imprint  with  a  splash  of 
acrylic  paint  on  muslin  draped  over  a  white  linen 
skirt,  and  again  on  chintz  pillows.  Exercise  your 
adventurous  spirit.  Pier  1  offers  unusual  furnish- 
ings and  gifts  imported  from  over  60  countries. 
Isn't  it  time  to  explore  the  new  Pier  1  collections? 


Pier  I  Imports:  300  stores.  Check  the  white  pages  In  Canada,  Import  Bazaar  For  shop-by-mail  catalogue  send  SI  to  Dept  M-6,  2520  W.  Fnvy  .  Ft.  Worth,  TX  76102 
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ew  Sterling  Flatware  At 
Ross-Simons'  Savings 

Call  TOLL-FREE  800-556-7376  to  place  an  order  or  for  information 


GORHAM  4  Pc.  SetUngs 

Rose  Tiara,  Rondo      SALE 
Greenbrier  or  Newport 
Scroll    9109.95 

Strasbourg.  Fairfax.  King 
Edward.  Chantilly. 
Buttercup  or  Old 
French 9123.95 

Melrose.  LaScala  or 

Medici  9138.95 


WALLACE 

4  Pc.  Settings  SALE 

Rose  Point.  Shenandoah  or 
Grand  Colonial     9118.95 

Grand  Baroque  or  Grand 
Victorian  9136.95 


REED  e  BARTON 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Pointed  Antique  or 

Tara  9113.95 

Savannah.  Hampton 

Court  or  American 

Federal  9125.95 

18th  Century  or 

Francis  1 9134.95 


INTERNATIONAL 

4  Pc.  Settings  SALE 

Joan  of  Arc.  Prelude  or 
Wild  Rose  9119.95 

1 8 1 0  or  Royal 
Danish  9139.95 


TOWLE  4  Pc.  SetUngs 

Spanish  Provincial        SALE 
or  Old  Lace  994.95 

Chippendale,  French 
F*rovincial.  Old  Master. 
Candlelight  or 
Legato  9   98.95 

Grand  Duchess.  El  Grandee, 
f<ing  Richard  or  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  9115.95 


KIRKSTIEFF 
4  Pc.  Settings 

Old  Maryland 

Engraved 
Golden  Winslow 
Wmsbg.  Shell 


SALE 

9134.95 
9154.95 
9179.95 


LUNT 

4  Pc.  SetUngs  SALE 

Modern  Victorian.  William 

&  Mary  or 

Rapallo  9125.95 

Eloquence  or 

Delacourt  9148.95 

ONEIDA  4  Pc.  SetUngs 

SALE 
Damask  Rose         9108.95 


We  try  never 
to  be  undersold. 

Call  TOLL  FREE 
800  556  7376 

For  The  LOWEST  PRICE! 


Check  Our  Sale  Prices  On  China    ^Tpfc^seltfngl"^' 


Lenox 

Autumn 
Lace  Point 
Eternal 


Sale 
9  99.95 
9  59.95 
9    52.95 


Use  Visa. 

MasterCard.  American  Express 


Royal  Doulton 

Carlyle  9108.95 

Harlow  9    82.95 

Diana  9    38.40 

ninton 

Jasmine  9   89.95 

Grasmere  9    89.95 


Wedgwood 

Runnymede      91 
Osborne 9 

Aynsley 
Leighton 

Cobalt  9 

Pembroke         9 

Fitz  C  Floyd 
Cloissone 

Peony  9 

Starburst  9 


Sale 
18.00 
97.00 


72.00 
54.00 


70.00 
79.00 


Noritake  Sale 

Shenandoah  9  35.95 
Spell  Binder  9  49.95 
Blue  Hill  9    22.95 

Villeroy  &  Boch 


Amapola 
Basket 
Gorham 

Rondelle 
Black 
Contessa 


56.95 
54.95 


9    49.00 
9    74.00 


Call  TOLL  FREE  800  556  7376  to 
check  quotations  or  to  place  an 
order.  Price  subject  to  change  with 
out  notice.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 


ROSS-SIMONS  JEWELERS 

136  Route  5,  Department  HG4,  Warwick,  RI  02886 


THE  ROOM  THAT 
IS  REPLACING    ^ 
THE  HOUSE  .  .  . 


@ 


CXJTDOOR  LIVING  -  INDOORS!  a  beautiful  insulated  glass 

solarium  to  create  exciting  ne^  living  space  for  dining, 

leisure  activities,  solar  heat  collection,  hot  tubs. 

NEW  SYSTEM  4  FEATORES:  •  Window  Quilt  motorized 

shading  in  48  decorator  colors.  •  Provides  privacy,  sun  control, 

night  insulation  (R-5).  •  100%  thermally  broken  heavy  aluminum 

bronze  tone  frame  features  new  double  drain  leakproof  water  run 

off  design.  •  Factory  insulated  glass,  including  optional  curved  insulating  glass. 

•  Patented  Pow-R-Vent'"  cooling.  •  Nationwide  displaying  dealer  network 

FOUR  SEASONS 
GREENHOUSES 

Mfd  by  Four  Seasons  Solar  Products  Corp 
425  Smith  Street,  DepI  H-404 
Farmmgdale.  NY  11735 
In  N.Y.  Call  (5161  694-4400 


o 

^ 

Protected    Dealer   Territories   Available 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1-800-645-9527  FOR  FREE  COLOR  CATALOG  AND  NEAREST  DEALER 


GARDEN 
PLEASURES 


(Continued from  page  234)  bors'  plants 
and  fruit.  In  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land the  garden  became  increasingly  a 
competitive  battlefield  where  struggles 
as  intense  as  those  that  take  place  on 
twentieth-century  tennis  courts  were 
savagely  fought. 

Tulipmania  had,  of  course,  swept 
Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ruining  even  rich  men  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  rarest  bulbs.  Like  a  fever  the  ma- 
nia passed,  but  it  proved  not  to  be  all 
disaster  and  folly.  The  love  of  tulips  re- 
mained, as  did  the  delight  in  hybridiza- 
tion, and  the  flat,  silted  lands  about 
Haarlem  developed  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial bulb  trade  with  European  sales 
stretching  from  Scotland  to  Russia. 
Tulips  began  to  appear  as  decoration 
on  English  delft  ware  by  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  succession  to  the  British 
throne  in  1689  of  Dutch  William  and 
his  English  wife  Mary  gave  a  fillip  to 
the  widening  interest  in  tulips.  Each 
year  the  queen  mounted  a  magnificent 
display  at  Hampton  Court  in  specially 
designed,  very  large,  pyramidlike 
vases.  The  passion  for  tulips  and  their 
infinite  variety  spread:  gardeners  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  breeding  a  sport 
with  new  colors,  new  stripes,  prettier 
edges.  Up  in  Lancashire  Nicolas  Blun- 
dell,  as  passionate  a  gardener  as  he  was 
a  Catholic,  tirelessly  and,  alas,  vainly 
pursued  the  black  tulip,  painting  his 
bulbs  with  ever  deeper  lotions  of  black 
ink  or  fruitlessly  searching  the  nursery 
gardens  of  the  Netherlands  when  he 
took  his  daughters  off  to  their  convent 
in  Bruges. 

There  was  also  great  interest  in  hya- 
cinths. One  passionate  breeder.  Sir 
James  Justice,  Bt.,  in  1755  grew  86  va- 
rieties in  his  Scottish  garden.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  experimenters  with 
microclimates,  essential  in  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  East  of  Scotland. 
Further  south,  Philip  Miller,  the  great- 
est horticulturalist  of  his  day,  boasted 
of  growing  over  two  thousand  vari- 
eties, and  certainly  Voorhelms  of 
Haarlem  produced  a  wealth  of  varie- 
ties for  sale,  far  beyond  that  of  most 
bulb  nurserymen  of  today  either  in 
Holland  or  America.  By  the  1750s  the 
passion  for  hybridizing  bulbs  was 
merely  a  small  part  of  the  huge  explo- 
sion of  flower  breeding  and  collecting 
which  had  swept  England.  It  became  a 
two-fold  preoccupation  of  horticultur- 
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alists — the  search  for  varieties  of  well- 
known  or  new  plants  to  breed.  Of 
course,  both  pursuits  had  long  histories. 

Plants  are  natural  wanderers — the 
rose,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
flowers  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  mil- 
lennium, drifted  from  Persia.  The  tulip 
itself  had  gotten  from  Turkey  to  Brit- 
ain in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  daffo- 
dil came  earlier  from  the  Balkans;  but 
such  wanderings  were  usually  for- 
tuitous and  unplanned  or  took  place 
between  the  small  circle  of  scholarly 
botanists.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
only  two  hundred  plants  were  cultivat- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Britain 
whereas  by  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth more  than  eighteen  thousand 
were  being  grown:  the  vast  majority  of 
the  newcomers  arrived  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1700  and  1800. 

Indeed,  the  eighteenth  century  de- 
veloped a  mania  for  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
chose  a  botanist  as  her  children's  tutor 
to  help  with  her  flowers,  which  grew 
everyu'here  in  her  famous  hothouses, 


cold  ivames,  gardens,  and  generally  ri- 
oted throughout  her  house — no  mean 
feat  as  Badminton  was  huge,  huge  even 
by  the  standards  of  eighteenth-century 
mansions.  She  also  kept  large  folios  of 
dried  specimens  as  well  as  drawings  of 
her  varieties.  Such  passions  were  com- 


Gooseberries  had  names 

like  rock  groups: 

Hot  Gossip,  Early 

Green  Hairy,  Hue  and 

Cry,  Slaughterman, 

and  Bang  Europe 


mon;  sometimes  it  was  trees,  some- 
times variations  of  trees— a  pinatum 
graced  many  a  park;  often  it  was 
shrubs,  especially  the  exotic  shrubs  of 


China  and  the  East;  hundreds  were 
crazed  by  the  camellia— like  the 
Wyndhams  of  Felbrigg  who  grew  tired 
of  oranges  in  their  orangerie  and  re- 
placed them  with  camellias.  Agents — 
often  young  curates  eager  to  please 
their  bishop,  such  as  Bishop  Compton, 
whose  garden  at  Fulham  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  Europe — searched  the 
hills  and  swamps  of  Virginia.  Some- 
times dedicated  botanists  and  plant- 
hunters  like  the  Bartrams  forged 
strong  links  with  English  nurserymen 
for  whom  any  exotic  was  a  potential 
gold  mine. 

The  world  was  ransacked  for 
plants — New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  Siberia, 
the  Amazon,  and  the  Andes  were 
searched  and  searched  again.  li  the  ter- 
rible British  climate  proved  hostile 
then  the  rich  and  the  not  so  rich  built 
glass  houses  and  conservatories  to 
house  them,  King  George  III  leading 
the  way  at  Kew. 

But  flowers  were  more  than  a  hobby 
for  the  rich;  they  liked  them  every- 
where, carved  (Continued  on  page  238) 


The  best  laid  plans 

of  architects  and  designers  begin 

with  RE.  Guerin. 


At  RE.  Guerin,  y\/e'ye  always  ap- 
proached accessories  as  focal 
points.  The  critical  highlights  that 
make  a  room.  Or  break  it. 

Which  is  why  discerning  designers 
have  been  coming  to  us  for  over  a 
century  and  a  quarter  for  faucet  sets, 
doorknobs,  pulls,  finials,  fixtures  and 
more.  All,  of  the  most  exquisite  de- 
sign and  exceptional  execution. 

Browse  through  our  catalog.  Send 
$5,  name  and  address  to:  RE.  Guerin, 
23  Jane  Street,  N.Y,  N.Y.  10014.  And  if 
you  don't  find  exactly  what  you  want, 
we'll  search  among  ourthousands  of 
custom  models,  or  develop  some- 
thing totally  unique. .  .just  for  you. 


RE.  GUERIN,  INC. 


At  home  in  the  finest  homes,  r: 
for  over  125  years. 

1982  Award  by  Classical  America. 
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Seventeenth- 
century 
French 
gardeners 
at  work. 


(Continued  from  page  237)  in  wood, 
gilded  on  looking-glasses,  embroi- 
dered on  tapestry,  rioting  on  dresses 
and  waistcoats,  and  even  milkmaids 
and  girls  of  the  town  had  them  printed 
on  their  dresses  and  wore  them  in  their 
hair.  City  gentlemen  were  told  how  to 
grow  them  in  window  boxes,  and  soci- 
eties were  started  to  encourage  the 
poor  to  rear  them  in  their  gardens 
along  with  the  potato.  The  passion  was 
not  confined  to  Britain — one  has  only 
to  contemplate  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour's portraits,  which  show  her 
drenched  in  flowers;  and  the  prudent 
Dutch  were  developing  the  first  indus- 
trialized exploitation  of  plants  the 
world  had  ever  known. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
and,  in  the  end,  the  most  influential 
feature  of  the  Age  of  the  Rococo's  pas- 
sion for  flowers  and  plants  was  the  way 
it  gripped  in  England,  first,  the  imagi- 
nation and  competitive  spirit  of  the 
middle  class  and,  then,  that  of  the 
working  class.  By  1750  there  was  not  a 
market  town  of  any  size  which  did  not 
have  its  Society  of  Florists,  sometimes 
called  the  Sons  of  Flora.  Atherstone,  a 
tiny  market  town  of  less  than  one  thou- 
sand people  on  the  great  Roman  road, 
Watling  Street,  which  ran  like  an  arrow 
from  London  to  Chester,  had  a  flour- 
ishing society  which  drew  competitors 
for  its  twice-yearly  competitions  from 
all  over  the  Midlands — Leicester,  Der- 


by, Warwick,  Northampton.  In  the 
spring  a  competition  would  be  held  for 
the  best  varieties  of  auricula;  nor  were 
the  prizes  modest  at  these  shows — at 
Newport  Pagnell,  a  little  town  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  prize  was  forty  shil- 
lings (in  modern  purchasing  power 
about  $350);  at  times  pieces  of  silver 
went  to  the  winner — milk  jugs  and 
snuff  boxes  suitably  engraved.  The 
competitors  might  be  gardeners  em- 
ployed by  the  local  gentry,  but  in  the 
larger  towns,  like  Ipswich,  they  were 
craftsmen — wheelwrights,  cobblers — 
or  shopkeepers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  spe- 
cialized societies  arose  such  as  the  Tu- 
lip Society  of  Wakefield,  which  is 
probably  the  oldest  still  existing.  But 
there  were  many  more  and  also  an  in- 
creasing number  devoted  to  fruit  ancL 
vegetables.  Melons,  for  example,  were 
the  object  of  furious  competition  in 
Dundee  in  1810;  cucumbers  were  an- 
other great  passion  and  the  glass  manu- 
facturers produced  long  glasses  like 
trumpets  to  make  them  grow  straight 
and  long.  As  the  nineteenth  century 
progressed  the  working  man  devel- 
oped his  own  competitive  spirit — in 
1852  there  were  over  160  gooseberry 
shows  at  which  185  different  varieties 
of  gooseberries  were  displayed.  They 
had  names  rather  like  rock  groups — 
Hot  Gossip,  Early  Green  Hairy, 
Slaughterman,  Hue  and  Cry,  Bang  Eu- 


rope, Green  Snake. .  .  .  The  gooseberry 
growers  published  their  own  annual 
and  they  closed  their  meetings  with 
the  rousing  "Gooseberry  Growers 
Anthem." 

Northeastern  England  was  swept 
by  a  similar  passion  for  the  leek, 
which  was  grown  to  monstrous  sizes. 
Not  that  they  neglected  flowers:  the 
sweet  pea  became  one  of  their  favorites 
along  with,  by  then,  the  much-loved 
carnation  and  the  primrose.  And  like 
Mr.  Sicklemere  they  were  robbed  and 
their  potential  winners  destroyed  so 
that  as  exhibits  were  set  up,  the  grow- 
ers took  to  sleeping  by  them  to  ward  off 
predators. 

There  is  no  other  country  that  I 
know  where  the  passion  for  flowers, 
for  small  gardens,  for  competitive 
growing  has  gone  as  deep  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  rage  for  flowers  and  then 
vegetables  swept  early-eighteenth-cen- 
tury Britain  with  an  intensity  that  grew 
decade  after  decade  for  at  least  two 
centuries;  indeed  today  that  passion  is 
as  strong,  as  competitive  as  ever. 

It  is  responsible  for  the  great  sprawl 
of  London  and  the  Midland  towns,  for 
any  Englishman  must  have  a  patch  of 
garden  for  his  roses,  daffodils,  tulips, 
carnations — for  his  prize  leeks  or 
gooseberries.  Hence  the  hatred  in  Brit- 
ain of  high-rise  public  housing;  many, 
little  more  than  ten  years  old,  empty 
and  vandalized,  are  being  blown  up.  a 
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AsofabyCarter  makes  anyroom  come  to  life.And  SO  can  anyofour  complete  line  of  modulars  sectionals 
chairs,  and  occasional  tables.  Because  all  of  our  furniture  is  carefully  designed  to  complement' the  beauty 
of  virtually  any  decor.  You'll  find  that  our  furniture  offers  extraordinary  quality  at  exceptional  values  too 
For  instance  our  sofas  range  from  $600  to  $1,200.  See  our  furniture  at  fine  furniture  and  department' 
stores  like  Macy  s  California,  Marshall  Field,  Burdines,  Abraham  &  Straus  • 

and  others.  Or  call  our  toll  free  number  1-  800  -  447-  4700  for  the  dealer  ^^SM C'ClT'lf^ 
nearest  you. Carter Industries,Inc.,PostOfficeBoxl869,Salisbury,NC 28144.  SSSSy 
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*  someone  special  will  c6nSIB*tb  dinner 
and  you'll  wish  you  had  Towle  Sterling. 


'^  ^^he  quality  of  Towle  Sterling 
Silver  is  widely  recognized,  which 

Pnly  natural  since  our  tradition 
skill  and  craftsmanship  goes 
back  to  1690.  ^ 

What  is  not  so  widely  recog^j^Ei 
is  our  tremendous  insight  intC^^F 
future.  ^       ^  IBp 

For  instance,  we  can  predict  ttiat 
sooner  or  later  a  very  important 
person  will  come  to  dinner. 


JMrWe  can  predict  that  some  people 
you've  just  met  will  turn  out  to  be 


I  see  Towle  in  your 
,  we'd  like  to  make  one  more 


more  influential  than  you  thought.      prediction:  the  perfect  time  to 


And  we  can  predict  many  m»>re 
occasions  presenting  themselves 
when  you'll  be  glad  you  chose 
Towle  Stei^ing.  - 


•i-***^. 


TowLe 

SILVERSMITHS 
Siiue  1 690  ^  \ 

A  TOWUe"  COMPANY 


,!^'   #Kch 


acquire  it  is  the  present. 

Patterns  shown  above,  from  le^t 
to  right,  are  Candlelight ",  French 
Provincial ",  King  Richard®, 
El  Grandee  ^^  Old  Master',  and 


"Chippendale"^ 

^^^l^r  a  complete  brochure  of  all 

beautiful  patterns,  just  write  to 
Towle  Silversmiths,  Dept.  A. 
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